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New Urar Blessing on a Child. 
| | By Mary Dillingham Frear 
God make thee center-true as stars of night, 


Joyous as dawn aflame on every height, | | 
Gentle ag rain that falls through shimawring light. 


Gud make thee pure as is the moonlight pure, 
Patient as wind-swept hilltops that endure, 
Peaceful as forest solitudes secure. 


God make thee brave as the first flowers to blow, 
Abnuue a devastating lava Clow; | 
Faithful az fruits that times and seasons know. 


God make thee strong as rootlets of the palm, 
Kind as the eucalyptus’ healing bali, 
Attuned to life and Love and God as ocean's rhythmic psalin. 


Written for The Friend. 
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Hamaiian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ //% 

Liebility, and Burglary [/ 

Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


RESPONSIBLE 


For those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let 
them read a Christian paper in their 
own tongue. It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
year. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Queen Street : : 


Honolulu 


JM. WHITNEY, M.D. DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - ~- Boston Building 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES. 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 
Vhe Baldwin Jational Bank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Jobyneniein Sh Sy (Cop 


ONOLUEO sine 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A. B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu ae 


Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. i DAVIES g C9., LT). 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: 


Financial, 


“Dilpax.”’ 


Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 
HONOEUILURE e-em esANV CATT 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858, 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company 
Waialua Agricultural "Oo Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Gisela *Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, : 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
#£tna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co, tifartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


M. E. SILVA 


UNDERTAKER EMBALMER 


Graduate H. S. Eckel’s Training 
School for Embalmers. 


All business entrusted to my care 
will receive prompt and polite atten- 


tion. J have a parlor where funeral 
services can be held, or bodies kept 
when desired. 


NIGHT CALL 
PHONE 2514 


PHONE 1179 
Pe OsBo xe529 


SANG CHAN 
MERCHANT TAILOR 
McCandless Bldg. Telephone 3129 


Workmanship and Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Estey Organs 


—AT THE— 
Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 
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NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 
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TRECERIENTD 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


DOREMUS SCUDDER....Editor-in-Chief 
Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 
Orramel H. Gulick R. HE. Andrews 
W. B. Oleson A. A. Ebersole 
F. W. Damon Perley L. Horne 
William D. Westervelt 
Paul Super John W. Gilmore 
Theodore Richards 
Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Oongress 
of March 8, 1879. 


OOD thots as well as great 
thots often visit this world in 


An Enlarging Movement. 
pairs or even in companies. 
The classical illustration 


Paras 
1G 
ioe whereof will always be the 


enunciation of the scientific doctrine of 
evolution by Darwin and by Wallace in- 
dependently. In the case of a sane and 
Christly celebration of the Christmas 
festival it is to be expected that many 
disciples in many places should long to 
be free from gift-giving slavery and 
welcome concerted action towards re- 
establishing a sensible observance. Any- 
one en rapport with the spirit of the 
age whose chief characteristic is the pas- 
sion of reality knows that for some years 
there has been a steady trend in this 
direction. Hence when the Pictorial Re- 
view last March opened its columns to 
suggestions as to “How to reform 
Christmas,’ the response was remark- 
able. Letters poured in upon the editor 
from all sorts and conditions of people. 
Finally in November the interest cul- 
minated in the formation of a “Sensible 
Christmas League,’ an organization 
without officers, meetings or dues of any 
kind. Its only visible sign was the 


Sensible Christmas League Postal Card 
issued by the Pictorial Review of New 
York at cost of mailing—a two cent 
stamp securing five cards. The card reads: 
“Will you join the Sensible Christmas 
League? The purpose of which is to 
revive the spirit of the old-time Christ- 
mas. I ask you to join with me in this 
pledge: ‘I will be brave enough to give 
only where love and sympathy and help- 
fulness make giving worth while. I will 
not turn Christmas day into a day of 
barter and exchange. I will make those 
whom I love and who love me happy, 
and bring joy, as far as I am able, to 
those who otherwise would have no joy 
—to the poor, the lonely, the ill, the old, 
the friendless, and the helpless.” These 
cards were to be sent out by the pur- 
chaser to his friends in good season be- 
fore Christmas to serve as announcement 
of the purpose not to make mere per- 
functory gifts. Just how many of these 
cards were used we do not know, but 
that sympathy with this movement ex- 
isted in many minds not acquainted 
with it was made clear by the informal 
announcement of large numbers of per- 
sons weeks before Christmas that this 
year they were giving cards only and not 
presents. With the close of another 
holiday season it is well to review the 
past and anticipate the future. To many 
of us who began to put in practice the 
spirit of this sensible Christmas  ob- 
servance some years ago the recurrence 
of the day brings a steady increase of 
joy and each Christmas seems in turn 
best of all. Those remembrances, simple 
in themselves, which tell the story of 
personal thot are par excellence joy 
bringers, while our own greatest satis- 
faction arises from the real love tokens 
sent where we know they will do most 
good or bring the largest cheer. We 
are glad therefore to see the call issued 
by the Pictorial Review to churches, 
women’s clubs, schools and social or- 
ganizations to push the movement along 
lines of greatest social benefit and to 
round up the spirit of giving so that it 
may be directed towards really needy 
recipients. Christmas is the time of all 
times when this spirit should find widest 
exercise, but unless it takes right chan- 
nels it may do more harm than good. 
In this day of social expression it is 
often the mark of a higher unselfishness 
and a truer generosity not to have the 


personal satisfaction of directly reliev- 
ing distress when a more impersonal and 
social channel offers greater character 
promise for those helped. We are learn- 
ing every year with increasing clearness 
how truly we are all members one of 
another, what a delicate organism the 
human soul is, and how much more 
fundamentally it is influenced by social 
environment than in any other manner. 
Welcome then the contribution of this 
sensible Christmas movement toward the 
evolution of a higher social ogder. 
od 


The Church In Social Reform. 

For a generation it has been a stock 
expedient of public talkers on social 
topics to have a fling at the Christian 
Church as so busied over spiritual mat- 
ters that it cares little about the con- 
cerns of men in this world, as solicitors 
for the rich and indifferent to the poor, 
as indentified with capital and indifferent 
to the interests of labor et cetera ad in- 
finitum. The reply of the Church mem- 
bers has usually been, “yes, we have our 
faults, we will try and do better.” It 
rarely occurs to the supporters of the 
Church to investigate exactly its relation 
to the great social movement. They 
have not taken the time to do this be- 
cause their first concern all along has 
been to help transform this world into 
God's kingdom of righteousness, peace 


and joy “in the Holy Spirit. The 
bigness of the problem which the 
Church has faced has: been so ap- 


paling that it felt, and very sincerely, 
that it was not living up to its full 
privilege, opportunity and duty. But 
nevertheless in this day of careful in- 
vestigation it was inevitable that some 
student would do for the Church what it 
had not time to do for itself. A recent 
study of the personnel of social reforn: 
workers reveals that 92 per cent of 
Associated Charity workers, 88 per cent 
of social settlement workers and 71 per 
cent of general social workers are 
church members. The revelation does 
not surprise the Church. That is exactly 
what it expects. It shows that the 
Church is where it ought to be in all 
this movement for social betterment so 
far as the movement has advanced. But 
it does not relieve the situation in the 
mind of the Church and it certainly oc- 
casions no feeling of complacency. And 
for the reason that while these statistics 
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demonstrate the Church to be the one 
ereat altruistic agency in modern society, 
they do not reveal what a small propor- 
tion of Church members are actively en- 
listed in social reform. Here is the real 
crux of the situation. The Church thru 
its members is doing the largest part of 
what is being done, but it is by no 
means using all its available power in 
this great endeavor. It is good to find 
it leading the army and constituting the 
bulk of the fighters, but the army 1s 
small compared to the number the 
Church can put into the field. Let it be 
encouraged at the showing of the statis- 
ticians to get into the thick of the fight 
wih all its membership enlisted. 


& 
A Successful Builder. 


We learn that President John W. 
Gilmore*of the College of Hawaii has 
decided to accept the offer which has 
come from the University of California. 
The position there opens to him an op- 
portunity larger than that with which 
he now is coping so successfully, and it 
seems his duty to accept it. His going 
will be a distinct loss to Hawaii. Presi- 
dent Gilmore having had extended ex- 
perience in establishing educational in- 
stitutions in China and in the Philip- 
pines, came to Hawaii well fitted for 
the problem of organization which faced 
him in building up an Agricultural Col- 
lege in this Territory. He proved to be 
the right man for the emergency and 
has done excellent work in laying 
sound foundations. The new college 
now housed in a fine building and upon 
a splendid site has before it a large fu- 
ture. President Gilmore has gathered 
about him an able staff of instructors 
and has attracted students in numbers 
that compare brilliantly with the early 
years of not a few of our strongest 
American colleges and universities. His 
successor will find his course made easy 
for him by the wise pioneering of the 
past few years. Hawaii is losing more 
than an able educational leader, how- 
ever, in President Gilmore who has by 
no means confined his activity to the 
institution which he has so well guided 
into vigorous life. He has been a pub- 
lic spirited citizen, prominent in civic 
and church activities as well as in edu- 
cational circles outside of his position in 
his college. He will therefore be missed 
from the larger life of the community. 
THe Frienp also will sustain a decided 
loss in its editorial staff. It is pleasant 
when compelled to bid farewell to so use- 
ful a citizen to be able to make such a 


valuable contribution to a sister muni- 
cipality as Honolulu is now giving 


Berkeley in Mr. Gilmore. 
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A Great Crime Against Justice. 


For months we have remained silent 
with reference to what seemed the sad- 
dest chapter in criminal procedure that 
a civilized government has _ presented 
since the infamous Dreyfus scandal in 
France, because evidence seemed lack- 
ing. But it is impossible longer to re- 
frain from allusion to the damaging 
revelations concerning the action of cer- 
tain Japanese Government officials. in 
Korea in the trials of alleged conspira- 
tors. It is only by appeal to the public 
conscience of the world that wrongs of 
this sort are righted nowadays. It 1s 
charged that leading officials fearing the 
influence of Christianity in developing an 
intelligent independence in its converts, 
and desirous of keeping the conquered 
Koreans tamely submissive, determined 
to turn an ill conceived school boy plot 
against Governor General Tereuchi to 
account in discrediting large numbers of 
Korean Christians including a few of 
the most eminent and reliable converts 
in the country. Not finding any evi- 
dence against these men the Japanese 
authorities resorted to brutal torture by 
which means socalled confessions were 
forced and convictions secured. Such a 
hue and cry against these procedures 
were raised that the cases had to be re- 
opened. The retrial is now in process 
and reveals most revolting testimony of 
unbelievable cruelty. It seems impos- 
sible that the Home Government in 
Japan could have known anything of 
the policy of these underlings in Korea, 
and there is little doubt that it will dis- 
credit them entirely. Indeed the good 
name of Japanese justice is at stake. 
Nor can anyone who knows Japan believe 
for an instant that the imperial au- 
thorities are actuated by any spirit of 
religious persecution. Some local of- 
ficials in Korea may have been influenced 
by some such motives, and if so the 
Japanese government may be relied upon 
to remove such narrow-minded repre- 
sentatives. The governing of a de- 
pendency like Korea is a difficult task. 
Only the most impartial administration 
of justice can ever win the campaign of 
making Korea a loyal, integral part of 
the Empire. This combined with gen- 
erosity of treatment will be sure to tie 
the Christians of Korea to the Imperial 
Government. Christianity should be 
Japan’s greatest ally in Nipponizing its 
new territory. Prince Ito was large 
visioned enough to know this, and all 
Japan will in time come to believe it. 
Unfortunately the blunder perpetrated 
in these unjust trials threatens to post- 
pone the winning of Korea. We con- 
fidently look for a complete change in 
policy there and a return to the wise, 
confidence-producing rule of Prince Ito. 
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Korea now knows that she never had so 
good a friend as this murdered states- 
man and her best people most bitterly 
regret the crime of their fellow country- 
man in his taking off. 


oe 
Sheriff Henry’s Protest. 


The High Sheriff has done the Ter- 
ritory good service in his protest against 
the use of the lash upon criminals. He 
is right in declaring his determination 
not to administer it himself. In de- 
manding such punishment society is 
brutalizing the administrator as well-as 
itself. In cases of assault upon women 
and children society has the duty of mak- 
ing it impossible by radical surgical meas- 
ures for the offender to repeat his offence. 
This would be a far wiser penalty than 
life or any less imprisonment. Society 
should not support such an offender. 
The deterrent influence of such physical 
treatment would be tremendous. The 
operation necessary would brutalize no 
one. If applied to pimps and procur- 
ers it would soon end this trade. It 
should be clearly recognized that this 
whole tribe of assaulters and panderers 
is degenerate and hopeless without 
heroic treatment appealing with  re- 
sistless force to brain cells wholly in- 
hibited by their wretched habit of mind 
and body. Such a radical measure as 
is suggested would remove the entire 
subject from the realm of penalty to 
that of medical treatment. The mere 
fear of pain which is futile for reforma- 
tion would be replaced by a healthy vital 
dread that would work wonders for pre- 
vention. Our age may not be ready for 
such a thoro going solution, but the 
world will surely come to it some day. 
We have got to protect our women and 
children. The life of our species de- 
pends upon it and in the end appeal to 
that the most fundamental passion in 


the human or any other organism will 
prevail. 


Aftermath. 


The good effects of the great meeting 
in the Bijou Theatre on December first 
are becoming progressively apparent. 
Our military fellow residents carefully 
considering exactly what President 
Horne said in his wise and public- 
spirited remarks evidently realized that 
he had made a most conservative state- 
ment well within the declaration of works ~ 
dealing with the menace of barracks to 
community life. Finding therein no 
personal attack upon American soldiers, 
but rather one more testimony to the 
cause of human warfare, the unthinking 
clamor promptly subsided, leaving clear 
cut in the public mind a very pertinent 
feature in the local situation which in 
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time must bear fruit in inducing our 
Nation to treat its enlisted men with 
more humanity. If we must have sol- 
diers, the highest intelligence, the most 
delicately poised conscience and an iron 
civic will should be enlisted in surround- 
ing them with manhood making environ- 
ment. It is simply brutal to dump 
thousands of men upon Oahu and expose 
them to what they meet here without 
counteracting forces. Yet we have no 
Y. M. C. A. post buildings, no ade- 
quate amusemental program and practi- 
cally little educative machinery. The 
flurry over President Horne’s statement 
has set not a few men to thinking “why 
not?” All thanks to him. Then 
again the meeting crystalized in the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Social Vice 
which already has accomplished some- 
thing. It has held one largely attended 
meeting that voiced the demand for rais- 
ing the age of consent from 14 to 16 
years. This is good but not good enuf. 
Up to the last national election every 
State possessing woman’s suffrage and 
no less than eight without it have raised 
this age limit to 18 years. Let Hawaii 
aim at the best. Under the influence of 
a great movement like the present in 
Honolulu it is easy to go the whole 
measure. The next legislature should be 
urged to put the age of consent at 18 
especially in this Territory. 


Furthermore the Committee thru some 
of its members has begun to get hold 
of cases of law violation and to push 
proceedings. Attendance upon trials by 
leading men and women has flowered 
into rigorous court procedure. Thus 
public opinion is slowly mounting. Let 
the good work move on. We need a 
little heat in this easy going community. 
All this is royal preparation for the 
coming of Raymond Robins and Fred 


Smith. 
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Judge Kingsbury. 


President Taft certainly displayed a 
quality which his treatment of Governor 
Frear had led most of us to believe non- 
existent in his make-up when he re- 
nominated Judge Kingsbury to succeed 
himself as Circuit Judge on Maui. The 
two cases were fundamentally quite 
similar in that both men had rendered 
conspicuous public service, demanding 
of any lover of civil service reform im- 
mediate renomination. In Judge Kings- 
bury’s case his constituents were practi- 
cally unanimous for his reappointment. 
His conduct of his court has been con- 
spicuously public spirited, not of course 
in the eyes of a number of the legal fra- 
ternity, but without question in the opin- 
ion of the people. The American people 
are tired of the law’s delays, of the 
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bulldozing of judges by attorneys and 
of the triumphs of interminable techni- 
calities over justice. Time was when 
common sense was law, but that time is 
not now in America if President Taft, 
and other equally eminent legal authori- 
ties are to be believed. That time has 
got to come again. Judge Kingsbury is 
one of the men who believes this, and is 
doiry his best to restore confidence in 
the courts. Hence he is opposed by one 
type of lawyers, not that we charge 
that all the members of the local Bar 
Association who recently tried to down 
him belong in this category. Penny 
politics influenced some of them. The 
Territory owes President Taft a debt of 
gratitude for his courageous and patri- 
otic action in placing before the Senate 
for renomination a judge so thoroly de- 
termined to do right and one who has 
accomplished so much for good order 
and righteousness thruout Maui County 
as Judge Kingsbury. Dis 
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Hawaiian Board Day at Central Union 


People are naturally asking ‘What 
was the outcome ?,’—that is “What was 
the collection?” It was thought by some 
that the presentation of the work of the 
Board on the previous Sunday was a 
good one. The proof of the pudding 
being in the eating, the foregoing belief 
is justified by the gift of the Central 
Union people. 

The cash was not large,—$240. The 
number of cards signed and amount they 
totalled was most encouraging. Better 
still, we confidently affirm that the num- 
ber of comparatively small givers is the 
best sign yet of the increased hold the 
Board is getting on the hearts of the peo- 
ple. There were 28 cards signed with a 
total of $523 promised to the Board for 
next year. Most of these names, too, 
were new. 

The total collection may then be said 
to be $763. 

Of course our readers do not need to 
be told that the heaviest supporters of 
the Board are in the Central Union 
church. The total gifts from this body 
amount to over $20,000 yearly. 

The hope of the future, however, lies 
in the number of givers of small amounts 


we can keep continually interested. 
Especially does this apply to children. 
eM 


A SUGGESTION. 


I cannot tell why there should come to me 
A thought of some one miles and years 
away, 
In swift insistence on the memory, 
Unless there be a need that I should pray. 


He goes his way, I mine; we seldom meet 
To talk of plans or changes, day by day, 
Of pain or pleasure, triumph or defeat, 
Or special reasons why ’tis time to pray. 


We are too busy even to spare thought 
For days together of some friends away; 
Perhaps God does it for us, and we ought 
To read His signal as a call to pray. 


Perhaps, just then, my friend has fiercer 
fight, 
A more appalling weakness, a decay, 
Of courage, darkness, some lost sense of 
light— 
And so, in case he needs my prayer, I 
pray. 


Dear, do the same for me! If I intrude 
Unasked upon you, on some crowded day, 

Give me a moment’s prayer, as interlude; 
Be very sure I need it; therefore pray. 


MM 
TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


November 21, 1912, to December 20, 1912. 
RECEIPTS. 
PACES pO ee Hye Viera etansl aratietshertes o cirad 3: xs $ 38.65 
SPN MTG SING CR 1 ir eke UO oe eal em 262.20 
Bill Sana va DLOwe neers cite ener ers ret «is .. 800.00 
Bertania Mission Land............ 4000.00 
@HIME SSR UO Ome. ods helen she siotor oe ciehene 75.00 
Educational—Social Work........ 100.00 
English-Portuguese Work ........ 200.00 
Exchange Check Account ........ 10.00 
Friend, Hoaloha and Tomo....... 230.10 
Hawaii General Fund ............ 106.00 
Invested Funds (bal. only)........ 962.40 
TAVANMCSEHNVOLIK.: satay ete feces ©. > 330.35 
KavalLGeneralwmund: see eeee + 6 « 16.00 
Kali Settlementie css sericea. 525.00 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ........ 348.95 
WatieGenera la ONG laps tears a. 20.00 
Molokai General Fund ........... 21.00 
OahuigGeneral und Sea. cs. ee. es 483.60 
Office wmEnxpensely seins eh. claien 215 
Temporary Investment Revenue... 200.00 
$8729.40 
EXPENDITURES. 
NS Nal Bip a is ob) NSE (GO ava te cere a ons $ 456.50 
Bereta dee MISSTON se crar cher eto 52.70 
Chinese” Work 15..0:.0..... $25.50 
SAlaTlSS Meyer eis era .cat 591.50 617.00 
Educational—Social Work.$86.00 
Salariess pa sarin eee 607.00 693.00 
English-Portuguese Work $ 88.50 
Salaries times yaa es 1006.00 1094.50 
Mrends Hoaloha., Tomo... 0... 185.30 
Generale Mundas eae eee 72.28 
Salanie sre eases eis cre era 410.00 482.28 
Hawaiians WOPkK. sacks sae $65.00 
Salaries gr were tte os a 565.00 630.00 
EL d Ge PhOVeCrLYaer he we eee ais 22.00 
Interest sACcounteameur sees 1.67 
inviestmentaerrtra tacit nie ace 3000.00 
Japanese Work ......... $116.70 
Salaniesinnrn we san wee tnse 1024.00 1140.70 
Kalina Settlement asoussens eee 679.15 
OLN COME XMENSOM ee tee eee 218.15 
Sunday School Work 5..2....4)... 84.80 
Temporary Investment............ 303.45 
$9661.20 
Excess of Exp. over Receipts..... $ 931.80 
Overdraft December 20, 1912...... $3477.53 
—T. R. 
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Though ’mong the lowly, humble bine, 
Gentle the foot-tread, yours and mine: 
Is there no Christ in the manger 2 


—P. H. Dodge. 
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285 Men Working for Men 3 
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get $100,000 for the new building that 
closed the sixth day instead of the tenth, 
with $144,000 subscribed? It will if 
the efforts of an unusually fine mem- 
bership committee can bring about the 
result. Ed Towse is chairman of the 


THE ATTRACTIVE LOBBY OF THE ASSOCIATION BUILDING. 


Some Figures. 


E have just gathered some inter- - 


esting figures to show the condi- 
tion of the Young Men’s_ Christ- 
ian Association at the present time. 


Here theyare: 


Present membership .............1153 
Using physical department. ....... 267 
Night ‘school ‘students .te.e esse uce 
In:twelve Bible Classes........ Pe ALA 
*Religious meetings each week.... 15 
Situations! found (1912 yee eens at 


Attendance at building, average day 694 

Attendance, Cafeteria, average day 225 

Men serving on committees....... 93 

Led into the Church this fall...... 4 

Dormitory, accommodating 32 men, no 
vacancies. 

* Includes Bible Classes. 


& 
Getting Newcomers. 


Our efforts to get hold of young men 
when they first come to town are in- 
creasingly successful. A committee of 
three or four men has several times 
visited a number of boarding houses 
asking the men living there to visit the 
Association. The New Comers’ Club, 
meeting Sunday afternoon from 4:45 to 


6:30 including supper draws quite a 
number. Many are reached by the at- 
tractiveness of the building itself. Others 
are brought in by fellow employees. One 
of our force, Mr. Newcomb, is doing ef- 
fective work getting hold of the young 
fellows who stand on the corners wond- 
ering what to do. His frank way and 
friendly manner draws many young men 
into Association membership. We are now 
sending an attractive letter to all names 
of men on incoming ships who leave the 
boats at Honolulu, with the exception 
of those names we recognize as being 
old residents. Those not in personal 
touch with the situation have no idea 
how many young men are coming in 
right along, and these the Association is 
making strenuous efforts to reach. 
Character conserved, and at times char- 
acter rebuilt is the result. 
& 


For New Members. 


The Association is planning a great 
campaign to secure 201 new members. 
No campaign of this sort has been con- 
ducted since March 7, 1907, when in an 
attempt to secure 100 members in one 
day, 180 were secured. Will the goal of 
201 be overshot this time as it was then, 
and as it was later in the campaign to 


manages the advertising. 


Charles R. Frazier 
A., Ei tarles 
ton has charge of headquarters, which 
will be the offices of the Office Supply 
Co. and of C. M. Cooke Estate. George 
H. Angus and Emil Berndt will lead 
teams of 24 men each to see who can 
land the most men. It will all happen 
January 10. We hope to see the mem- 
bership go up to 1400. That hustler of 
hustlers, A. E. Larimer, is the secretary 
in charge of this department, and he 
usually gets what he goes after. 


& 


whole committee. 


Men and Religion Campaign. 


Most of the time of three of our 
secretaries will be given to the Men and 
Religion Campaign this month. Mr. 
Loomis will work with the committee 
on boys’ work. Mr. Killam on the Com- 
munity Extension committee. The gen- 
eral secretary will be executive secre- 
tary of the movement, and devote prac- 
tically all his time to it during January. 
The team and quartette arrive January 
23, and leave January 30. 


Something of the extent of the cam- 
paign planned may be gathered from 


the program which has been outlined as 
follows: 
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The Program. 


A study of the program will show that 
the institutes are the chief features, with 
the evening platform meetings as the pop- 
ular feature. 


THURSDAY. 


8 A. M. Party arrives. 
12:30. Executive committee meets. 
6:30. Great opening dinner. 


FRIDAY, 


10 A. M. Conference with ministers. 

12. Noon conference Y.M.C.A. Directors. 
4:30. Opening institutes. 

8 P. M. Platform meetings. 


SATURDAY. 


12 noon. Shop meeting. 
8 P. M. Robins meets social workers. 
Smith. Platform meeting. 


SUNDAY. 


11 A. M. Church services. 
4 P. M. Men’s Mass Meetings. 
7:30 P. M. Men’s Mass Meetings. 


MONDAY. 
9 A. M. Smith. Conference Y.M.C.A. 
workers. 
Robins. Address, some school. 
12 noon. Shop meeting. 
4:30 P. M. Institutes. 
8 P. M. Platform meetings. 
TUESDAY. 


9 A. M. Address, some school. 
10-11 A. M. Conference, Ministers. 
10-12 A. M. Conference with out-of-town 


delegates. 

Afternoon and night same as Monday. 
WEDNESDAY. 

9 A. M. Address, some school. 

12:15 noon. Business Men’s Luncheon. 

4:30 P. M. Institutes. 

6 P. M. Dinner for students. 

8 P. M. Evangelistic meetings. 
THURSDAY. 

12 noon. Address, one of the clubs. 


4:30 P. M. Final institute and confer- 
ence. 

6 P. M. Dinner with College Men’s Club. 

8 P. M. Evangelistic meeting. 


FRIDAY. 
Final meetings with committees. 


Be ad 


Pray Therefore. 


Let the Christian people of Hawaii 
join in prayer for the largest possible 
good from these conferences and ad- 
dresses. This visit should mark a new 
epoch in some phases of our local work. 


eet 
Lord, 


Grant us the consciousness to feel 

That we are pulsings of Thy sacred heart, 
Unmoved by doubts, or fears 

Of little things or great, but part 

Of motive indestructible, outlasting years! 


—P. H. Dodge. 
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Honolulu Legends 


W. D. WESTERVELT 


A Shark Punished at Waikiki. 


ETWEEN 1860 and 1870 two Ha- 

waiian papers, the Kuokoa and the 
Au-Oko@ gave space to a_e great 
many chapters of Hawaiian history and 
legend. 

Among the legendary characters was 
Ka-ehu—the little yellow shark of Pearl 
Harbor. He had been given magic 
power and great wisdom by his an- 
cestor, Ka-moho-alii, the shark god, 
brother of the fire goddess Pele. 

Part of his life had been spent with 
his parents, who guarded the sea preci- 
pices of the Coast of Puna in the south- 
ern part of the island Hawaii. While at 
Pearl Harbor he became homesick for 
the beauty of Puna, so he chanted: 


“O my land of rustling Lehua trees! 
Rain is treading on your budding 
flowers, 
It carries them to the sea. 
They meet the fish in the sea. 
This is the day when love meets love, 
My longings are stirring within me 
For the spirit friends of my land. 
They call me back to my home, 
I must return.” 


Ka-ehu called his shark friends and 
started along the Oahu shores on his 
way to Hawaii. At Waikiki they met 
Pehu, a shark visitor from Maui, who 
lived in the seas belonging to Honoka- 
hau. Pehu was a man-eating shark and 
was swimming hack and forth at Ka- 
lehua-wike (the surf outside Moana 
Hotel). He was waiting for some surf- 
rider to go out far enough to be caught. 

Ka-ehu asked him what he was doing 
there. He replied, “I am catching a 
crab for my breakfast.” 

Ka-ehu said: “We will help you catch 
your crab.” 

He told Pehu to go near the coral 
reef while he and his large retinues of 
sharks would go seaward. When a 
number of surf-riders were far out he 
and his sharks would appear and drive 
them shoreward in a tumultuous rush, 
then Pehu could easily catch the crab. 
This pleased the shark from Maui, so 
he went close to the reef and hid him- 
self in its shadows. 

Ka-ehu said to his friends: ‘We 
must kill this man-eating shark who is 
destroying our people. This will be a 
part of our pay to them for honoring 
us at Puu-loa (the ancient name for 
Pearl Harbor). We will all go and 
push Pehu into the shallow water.” 


Yi 


A number of surf-riders played on 
the waves and Pehu called for the other 
sharks to come, but Ka-ehu told him to 
wait for a better chance. Soon two men 
started on a wave from the distant dark 
blue sea where the high surf begins. 

Ka-ehu gave a signal for an attack. 
He told his friends to rush in under the 
great wave and as it passed over the 
waiting Pehu, crowd the men and their 
surf-boards to one side and push the 
leaping Pehu so that he would be up- 
set. Then while he was floundering in 
the surf they must hurl him over the 
reef. 

As Pehu leaped to catch one of the 
coming surf-riders, he was astonished 
to see the man shoved to one side, then 
as he rose almost straight up in the 
water he was caught by the other sharks 
and tossed over and over until he 
plunged head first into a deep hole in 
the coral. There he thrashed his great 
tail about, but only forced himself far- 
ther in so that he could not escape. 

The surf-riders were greatly fright- 
ened when they saw the company of 
sharks swimming swiftly outside the 
coral reef—but they were not afraid of 
Pehu. They went out to the hole and 
killed him and cut his body in pieces. 
Inside the body they found hair and 
bones, showing that this shark had been 
destroying some of their people. 

They took the pieces of the body of 
that great fish to Pele-ula (near the 
present corner of Nuuanu and Beretania 
streets). There they made a great oven 
and burned the pieces. 

The place where he stuck fast in the 
coral is probably still known by the 
fishermen of Waikiki and is not far 
from the Moana hotel beach. 

Ka-ehu passed on toward Hawaii as a 
knight errant meeting many adventures 
and punishing evil minded residents of 
the great sea. 

2s 


The Psychology of War. 


War is the untaming of the tamed. 
Therefore, it is welcomed by most sons of 
women, says Philip Gibbs in the Graphic, 
because, although the whole effort of civili- 
zation throughout the ages has been to 
tame the brute in man, although religion, 
poetry, art have worked hand in hand to 
this end, the brute hates those fetters, 
and it is with a great and exceeding joy 
that when war comes he breaks those bonds 
and leaps out naked and unashamed to kill 
or be killed. That, I honestly believe, is 
at least one secret of the psychological as- 
pect of war. Too often the sacred name 
of Liberty is used as a cloak for base am- 
bitions, and the ideal which men raise 
aloft as a banner is but a hollow turnip 
with a candle inside. Bigotry, racial hatred, 
lust of gold or land, are in most cases the 
mainsprings of war, and martial glory is 
just a murderer’s renown. As old Erasmus 
said with cynical truth, ‘(One murder makes 
a criminal and many murders a hero.” 
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BROTHER TOMMY IN CHINA 


STARTED from the improved for- 
eign part of Shanghai in a rickshaw 
drawn by a Chinaman toward the old 
native city. In about one mile ride I 
got out at the wall of the old city and 
went in a few yards. There I took an- 
other rickshaw, but before starting I told 
my rickshaw coolie to take me to the 
idol temple. He said, “I don’t savy.” 
Well, anyhow I started to clasp my hands 
and bow my head to the floor. After- 
wards I got on my knees and posed as 
a worshiper, then got up and said, “You 
take me to the temple.” He said, “All 
light; I heap savy,” and away I started 
for the temple. He took me down some 
streets where I had to almost try to keep 
from smelling because the odors that 
came from some dwellings and an old 
canal furnished a hard trail for my nose 
and smeller to overcome. Some streets 
I passed through were almost twelve 
feet wide, while others I did not go 
through seemed narrower still. Soon I 
came to a corner and some one who 
heard me inquire of the coolie told me 
the temple was about a block away. It 
was up a narrow street so crowded with 
people that I could not ride, and so I got 
out of the rickshaw and paid the coolie. 
And say, I was not off the rig more 
than a minute before I was surrounded 
by about fifty of the raggedest, dirtiest 
men and women, some with gray hair 
and part bald. Most of them had terrible 
sores on them, some were part blind, and 
little children from four to seven years 
old were naked. I thought I was 
mobbed. I wondered who they were and 
what they wanted. They all acted as 
though they were raving maniacs. But 
as I braced up all the nerve I had, held 
a good stiff upper lip and got all my 
thoughts well lined up, I saw that they 
were after alms. Something said to me, 
“These are poor beggars.” Then I felt 
tender in my heart and I thought, “you 
poor unfortunate souls, how I wish you 
knew Jesus Christ!” 

The odors from the diseases were ter- 
rific. They kept hollering and crying 
something at me, and at one time nearly 
a hundred hands, big and little, tender 
and rough, some very withered and pale, 
and others bandaged with dirty rags, 
were held out toward my face. They 
uttered such sorrowful cries, the likes of 
which I never heard before. It was a 
sad sight and indescribable. Well, I 
handed out to them about two hands 
full of coppers. Then I got some more 
and gave them all a few cashes each. 
Ten cashes make a copper cent. Then 
I threw up a handful of coins and they 
all scrambled for them. That was the 
way I got rid of the beggars. 


dor lek PEND 


I turned a corner quickly and went 
one block to a large temple in which are 
seventy-one gods. Some say seventy- 
six. I counted seventy-one gods made 
of wood in the image of old time offi- 
cials and rulers of China. After death 
these people were considered sacred and 
the people made gods to be set up in a 
temple worthy of worship and reverence. 
Many of these idols were built of gold, 
silver or bronze. I saw twenty-two peo- 
ple that morning bow their knees and 
worship many of these gods. They also 
burned colored papers and incense, and 
paid the priest after worshiping. I sat 
in the temple and saw this thirty minutes, 
then passed out and on to another tem- 
ple and saw fifteen idols. Some of them 
stood six feet high, others were fifteen 
feet. This temple had many candles 
burning in it and many people were com- 
ing with incense in their hands. I did 
not stay, although the priest of the tem- 
ple met me and handed me incense, which 
I did not take, also two burning candles, 
thinking I wanted to worship idols. But 
I said to the priest: “No worship. Sa me 
ya so. (Chinese talk.) Praise Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Then I pointed heaven- 
ward. He said, “I savy,” then walked 
away smiling. Then I started toward 
the wall of the city home. But I stopped 
off in a large tea house, where people go 
to drink tea and chat. There I called 
for a pot of tea without milk or sugar in 
it, native style. There I sat down and 
drank several cups of hot tea, which cost 
me only a few cents. On every table, 
nearly, there were bird cages with one 
or two birds singing in each. This made 
the air feel pleasant and musical. At 
my table two yellow ‘birds sang and 
chirped all the time I sipped my hot tea. 
I was rather warm and would have pre- 
ferred a drink of cold water, but one 
risks his life when he drinks unfiltered 
water in China. Hot tea is not so cool- 
ing, but it quenched my thirst, and I 
knew sure my beverage was a germ- 
proof one. Then I started out, and down 
the little narrow streets saw many beg- 
gars lying on their backs, full of sores 
and praying for coppers. I looked in 
one store, and about all I saw were pipes 
for smoking opium, smokers’ lamps, out- 
fits, etc. In some places I passed smoke 
and fumes were sickening. 

About 11 o'clock that night, after I 
had retired to bed, I heard some one 
hollering very loud, and our friend in 
the next room called to us and said: “He 
is selling fresh tea and eggs.” Then in 
half an hour some one came to the house 
across the street and started to bing- 
bang on the door. Then he let a yell 
out of him that sounded like he was be- 
ing slaughtered. The banging kept up 
for about five minutes, when some one 
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came to the door, pulled back the big 
bolts and let the disturber in. Later I 
heard another night prowler passing 
down the street and playing a loud 
sounding instrument. He is a medicine 
peddler, and that is the way he attracts 
the attention of the public to his busi- 
ness. Once more I was awakened by 
a fellow playing a squeaky out-of-tune 
thing that is called a Chinese fiddle, but 
looks more like a wooden beefsteak or 
spud smasher with some strings on it. 
This mixture of noises kept up nearly 
every hour, and added to it were the 
mosquitoes, which furnished an orchestra 
in the air. Such is life in China. The 
natives seem to like it first-rate. 


“BROTHER TOMMY” ANDERSON. 

(“Brother Tommy’ ‘is well known in 
Honolulu, where he conducted a most 
successful mission among the Porto Ri- 
cans. The Hawatan Board has called 
him for work among that and. other 
Spanish-speaking people —Ed.) 

as se 


UKUIOLONG® *HIbILy in ancieds 

times a geographical guide-post for 
the fishermen of Kauai, has recently been 
converted into a natural park, the re- 
markable beauty of which has been en- 
thusiastically commented upon by Rev. 
Akaiko Akana since his recent visit to 
the Garden Island in the interests of Sun- 
day School and Christian Endeavor work. 
To Mr. Walter D. McBryde, manager of 
the Kauai Fruit and Land Co., Ltd., be- 
longs the credit for the wonderful trans- 
formation which has taken place. His 
love of the beautiful, and a deep rooted 
desire to share the fruits of his labors, 
furnished the inspiration for this public- 
spirited undertaking. 


Kukuiolono occupies a commanding po- 
sition, and from its summit the whole of 
Koloa is visible. On the Eastern side of 
the hill Mr. McBryde has caused to be 
planted a forest of eucalyptus trees which 
create a wind-break for the heavy north- 
east trade winds. An inner growth of 
trees is of carefully selected koa, furnish- 
ing an excellent collection of the various 
varieties of “Hawaiian mahogony.” To 
the south are pineapple gardens, and 
winding gracefully around the elevation 
is a verdure clad; fléwer-scented road. On 
the summit a large square has been re- 
served for games and public sports. 


In commenting upon Koloa, Mr. Aka- 
na lays stress upon the wonderful growth 
which has taken place since his last visit 
in 1903. The diligence and thrift of the 
homesteaders, he says, has converted this 
village into one of the beauty spots of the 
island. 
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Central Union News 


Two Unusual Sunday Services. 


OVEMBER 24,  1912.— Three 

Scudders. Rev. .E. C. Scudder 
of Vellore, India; his brother, Rev. 
Frank S. Scudder of the Hawaiian 
Board, and his cousin, Dr. Doremus 
Scudder of Central Union Church met 
on the platform on this occasion. “Glim- 
merings of the Dawn in India” was the 
encouraging title of Mr. E. C. Scud- 
der’s optimistic address on present day 
conditions in India. As a missionary 
in India for many years, the speaker 
found deep significance in the unrest 
over the restraint of caste, the eager- 
ness of Western education and customs, 
and the restless unbelief in the old gods 
and religions. Thirty years ago, said 
Mr. Scudder, the continent of India was 
submerged in the darkness of supersti- 
tion, but now the temples of the old 
religions are falling into disuse, while 
there is only a half-hearted endeavor to 
prevent the drawing together of those 
who have been ignorant or opposed to 
each other. The various denominations 
are being united in the South India 
United Church. Another hopeful de- 
velopment is the India Church Board, 
which has recently been established in 
many missions, to which the mission- 
aries make a quarterly grant, to be ad- 
ministered by the Indians themselves. 
The native Ch.istians have developed 
wonderfully in the last few years and 
are making great progress. Thus the 
light is breaking. 
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- December 8, 1912. Three Gulick 
brothers, representing an aggregation 
of over 110 years of missionary service, 
were assembled on the platform of Cen- 
tral Union Church this Sunday morn- 
ing, Rev. William H. Gulick being cred- 
ited with forty years in Spain; Rev. John 
T. Gulick was ten years in China and 
twenty in Japan, and Rev. Orramel 
Gulick with twenty years in Japan and 
over twenty in Hawaii. Mr. Gulick 
brought out the force of the words of 
the Apostle Paul, “We are debtors” and 
in his address, “Forty Years of Service 
in Spain,” told the story of his efforts 
to discharge the account. In vivid and 
dramatic phrases he outlined the rapid 
making of history during the last four 
decades, until today, when “the Spanish 
nation, living to a considerable degree 
under the conservative formulas of the- 
oretical ultra-montanism, practically en- 
joys a large degree of liberty.” During 
these years the mission of the American 
Board has extended from Santander 
eastward to Bilbao and San Sebastian, 


Damplonia, along the Ebro to Zaragaza - 


and even to Barcelona. The Interna- 
tional Institute for Girls at Madrid, one 
of the fruits of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, is now on an_ independent 
basis. Friends in Honolulu have helped 
build its beautiful edifice, which is ap- 
praised as a model school building. Mr. 
Gulick heartily endorsed the work of 
the Christian Endeavor Society in Spain, 
particularly in bringing together the 
churches of different denominations 
5d 


Two Sunday Evenings in the 
Old Testament. 


On November 24th and December 
15th the Associate Minister gave Bible 
readings on some striking incidents of 
the Old Testament, illustrated by stere- 
opticon slides. The reproductions were 
made from masterpieces and brought out 
vividly the scenes of the Bible narrative, 
beginning with Fritz von Udhe’s. con- 
ception of the Lord appearing to Abra- 
ham, and closing with Michael Angelo’s 
“Tsaiah.” 

ad 
Annual Election of Church Officers. 


At the Annual Business of the Church 
and Congregation held Wednesday, De- 
cember 18, the following were elected: 

Deacons—A. C. Alexander and P. W. 
Rider. 

Deaconnesses—Mrs. W. W. Hall and 
Mas: iG. Lhram. 

Standing Committeemen—G. W. Paty 
and Paul Super. 

Clerk —E. T. Chase. 

Treasurer—O. C. Swain. 

Bible School Superintendent—Vaugh- 
an MacCaughey. 
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Assistant Superintendent—Arthur E. 
Larin.er. 

Secretary—Chester E. Blascow. 

Assistant Secretary—Arthur De Witt 
Alexander. 

Treasurer—William J. Forbes. 


_ Junior Superintendent—Mrs. Robert 
W. Andrews. 

Junior Secretary—Miss J. LEllanora 
Snow 


Primary Superintendent—Miss Mar- 
garet L. Hopper. 

Primary Secretary—Miss Helen Col- 
burn. 

Superintendent Sunbeam Class—Miss 
M. Ermine Cross. 

Co-Superintendent Sunbeam Class— 
Mrs. Lloyd R. Killam. 

Assistant Superintendent 
Class—Miss Margaret Jones. 

Superintendent Cradle Roll—Mrs. C. 
P. Morse. : 

Secretary Sunbeam Class—Miss Mar- 
tha W. Bergerson. 

Superintendent Home Department— 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Waterhouse. 

Secretary Home Department—Mrs. 
William O. Smith. 

Librarian—Miss Maude Peterson. 

First Assistant Librarian—Lyle Hol- 
mes. 

Second Assistant Librarian—W. ‘V. 
Goodale Moir. 

Pianists Senior Department—Lyle 
Holmes and Mrs. A. A. Ebersole. 

Pianist Primary Departmemnt-—Miss 
Hazel Gear. 

Pianist Sunbeam 
erine L. Reynolds. 

Trustees—G. R: Carter, J. P. Cooke, 
S. M. Damon. 

Finance Committeemen—A. Lzwis 
Jr., John Waterhouse, W. L. Whitney. 
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A Child Culture Program Adopted. 


On Wednesday, November 20, a spe- 
cial meeting of the Church was called 
to act upon the question of adopting the 
following program of child culture as 
recommended by the Standing Commit- 
Lee: 

1. The children of Christian parents 
connected with this church shall with 
the parents’ consent be enrolled as Child 
members (children) of the Church. 

2. Baptism is a sign or symbol of 
the recognition of this relationship. 

3. The roll of Child Members (Chil- 
dren) of the church shall be published 
in the Year Book. 

4. At seven years of age Children of 
the Church shall be recognized publicly 
by presentation of Bibles. 

5. The Church favors a season of 
training in the Minister’s Class for all 
children thirteen years of age. 

6. During adolescence—From twelve 
years of age and upwards—the solemn 
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Class—Miss Kath 
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obligation and privilege of entering adult 
membership (uniting with the Church— 
by public confession of Jesus Christ 
shall be impressed personally upon every 
Child Member (Child) of the Church. 

7. The June Communion shall be the 
great Home Festival and Children’s Day 
of the Church with infant baptisms, 
recognition of children, graduation of 
the Minister’s Class and First Commun- 
ion. 

8. The roll of Child members (Chil- 
dren) of the Church shall be revised an- 
nually by the Standing Committee. 

At this meeting a most interesting and 
valuable discussion took place. It was 
decided to postpone action that more 
time might be given for careful thought 
on this important subject. The meet- 
ing consequently adjourned to reassemble 
in business session on Wednesday, De- 
cember 4. At that time the following 
program was adopted. 

Program of Child Culture adopted 
by this Church: 

& 


The Program as Adopted. 


1. The children affiliated with this 
_church shall be enrolled as Children of 
the Church. 

2. At seven years of age Children of 
the Church shall be recognized publicly 
by presentation of Bibles. 

3. The Church favors a season of 
training in the Minister’s Class for all 
children thirteen years of age. 

4. From twelve years of age and up- 
wards the solemn obligation and _ priv- 
ilege of uniting with the Church by pub- 
lic confession of Jesus Christ shall be 
impressed personally upon every Child 
of the Church. 

5. The June Communion shall be the 
Great Home Festival and Children’s 
Day of the Church with infant baptisms, 
recognition of children and graduation 
of the Minister’s Class. 

& 


Christmas at Central Union. 


December 20. An extremely pretty 
part of the Christmas celebrations was 
the three o'clock gathering of the Sun- 
beam Class in their room in the Parish 
House on Friday afternoon. The little 
tots sat in their usual kindergarten cir- 
cle, in the center of which a gayly 
decked little tree twinkled and beamed 
at the children and the large number of 
parents and friends who lined the walls 
of the room. With song and story, the 
visit of Santa Claus driving a spirited 
team of reindeer, and refreshments, a 
most enjoyable afternoon was spent. 

December 22. Sunday morning: at 
ten o'clock the Bible School held special 
Christmas exercises in which the entire 
school participated, the Sunbeam Class, 
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Primary Room, Junior and Senior De- 
partments contributing to the interesting 
program of Scripture recitation, the re- 
cital of Christmas poems and Christ- 
mas songs. Miss Evelyn MacDougall 
gave a reading, adapted from the Ben- 
Hur story of the Birth of the Babe. 


The church service on the morning 
of the twenty-second was most beautiful 
and impressive, with all its features at- 
tuned to the Christmas note. Beginning 
with the organ prelude “Preludium on 
Christmas Themes,” through the anthem 
“There Were Shepherds Abiding in the 
Field,’ rendered by Mrs. Hall and the 
Choir, the Response, “Thou Didst Leave 
Thy Throne,” the old French Christmas 
Song, “Sing Joyously,” presented by 
Mrs. Mackall, Mr. Wall, Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Tracy, to the Postlude, 
“Christmas March,’ every detail ex- 
pressed the inspiring gladness of the 
holy festival. 


In his sermon “Their Angels,’ Dr. 
Scudder pronounced the enthronement 
of the child history’s greatest miracle. 
Taking as his text, “See that ye de- 
spise not one of these little ones, for I 
say unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father 
who is in heaven,’’ Dr. Scudder said in 
part, “Wherever the story of the Christ 
Child has gone a divine hand has reach- 
ed forth to exalt the little ones. There 
is no miracle in history quite to com- 
pare with this—the social enthronement 
of the child by the mere word of a tramp 
carpenter and the story of his babyhood. 
The Jews believed in guardian angels. 
Jesus took this popular thought and 
made use of it in this declaration to 
show how close to the heart of the 
Great Father the little children nestle. 
Is it more than play fancy? Yes, for no 
poet ever cared so much for the spirit 
behind the form as the typical Hebrew 
prophet, and first among them all in 
this passion for reality stood the man 
who said, ‘My words are spirit and they 
are life... God needs angles for Himself, 
to satisfy His social nature, which is 
Love. Then we may be sure that we 
also do. There seems no reason to 
doubt that some of these comrades of 
the king may be allowed the joy of en- 
tering into our lives helpfully. Perhaps 
by ‘their angels’ Jesus meant the child 
angels, the little ones culled from earth 
during infancy and childhood. But I 
cannot stop here. Children’s angels, who 
are they? Men and women with the 
heart of the Christ so large that they 
enfold little ones in trouble wherever 
they may meet them. None of us are 
too weak to be one of their angels, none 
too poor to own a free pass to the circle 
that “ever beholds the face of my Father 
Who is in Heaven.’”’ 
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Sunday evening, the choir, under the 
leadership of Mr. Arthur B. Ingalls, 
Organist and Director, presented with 
notable success “The Coming of the 
King,” Dudley Buck’s Cantata for Christ- 
mas-Tide. While the composition is an 
ambitious and difficult production the 
singers triumphantly achieved it and 
have won highest enconiums thereon. The 
choir was composed of Mrs. Bruce 
McV. Mackall, Miss Ethel M. Damon, 
and Mrs. Charles L. Hall, sopranos; 
Mrs. Charles S. Weight and Mrs. Ches- 
ter J. Hunn, altos; Mr. Arthur F. Wall 
and Mr. J. A. Hill, tenors; Mr. George 
A. Brown and Mrs. Clifton Tracy, 
basses. The cantata, which is in eleven 
parts, was preceded by “Noel Ecossais,” 
an ancient Christmas carol for the or- 
gan, and followed by Arcangelo Corelli's 
Christmas Pastorale. The numbers of 
the Cantata were as follows: 

1. Noel—Prelude for organ. 

2. Prophecy—Soprano solo. 


3. Advent—Chorus and soprano and 
alto duet. 

4. The Annunciation—Alto solo and 
tenor solo. 


5. Across the Desert (the Caravan 
of the Magi). Male chorus. 

6. The Plains of Bethlehem. 
chorus and tenor solo. 


7. The Departure of the Shepherds. 
Bass solo, male chorus and soprano solo 
and full choir. 

8. The Virgin’s Lullaby. Alto solo. 

9. The Questioning of the Magi. A 
lengthy scene between the characters of 
the Magi and Herod. 

10. The Adoration. 
and male voices. 

11. Adeste Fideles. 
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Annual Bible School Festival, 


December 23. The Bible School turn- 
ed out in full numbers for its Christ- 
mas entertainment, held in the Sunday- 
School rooms at 6:30 Monday evening, 
each class sitting together with their 
teachers. At one end of the room a 
stage was erected, on which a particularly 
festive Christmas tree stood bedecked 
with gifts and glittering with lights and 
tinsel. The stage also harbored a real 
Christmas fireplace, with a capacious 
chimney. The school joined in Christ- 
mas carols, Mr. W. A. Bowen offered 
prayer, Frances Farrington and Theo- 
dore Forbes gave recitations, and Miss 
Bertha L. Kemp sang a Christmas solo. 
A group of the younger chlidren took 
part most realistically in a charming lit- 
tle Christmas sketch, written for the oc- 
casion. Then Santa Claus came down 
through the chimney ‘in the most ap- 
proved fashion and presented gifts and 
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candy generally. His most important 
gift this year was for the well-beloved 
superintendent, Mr. Bowen, who retires 
from office this year on account of con- 
templated absence from the city. This 
gift took the form of a large silver lov- 
ing cup bearing this inscription: 

“Wiliam A. Bowen, 

From the Teachers of 

Central Union Sunday School.” 
I a 


Miniature Hague Conferences. 


The year 1913 closes the first decade 
of a remarkable movement which is gain- 
ing headway among the student bodies of 
the world. 

The large influx of foreign students 
has changed our universities from pro- 
vincial to international institutions and 
the student body is being infused with 
cosmopolitan ideals. In 1903 a band of 
students in the University of Wisconsin 
organized a Cosmopolitan Club; in 1907 
the idea had spread so far that a national 
body was formed; today these clubs are 
found in Europe, Asia and South Amer- 
ica. It is believed that when the inter- 
national congress meets at Cornell Uni- 
versity this year, every section of the 
globe will be represented. 

Among our exchanges is one called 
The Cosmopolitan Student, official organ 
of the Corda Fratres Association of Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs. 

The Corda Fratres (brothers in heart) 
came into existence in Italy five years 
before the organization of the first of the 
Cosmopolitan Clubs in America. Each 
was at first ignorant of the existence of 
the other—but the object of both was 
the same, the promotion of “the idea of 
solidarity and brotherhood among 
students.” Any person from any country 
is eligible, irrespective of creed, color, 
religious or political affiliation, and all 
are to be treated as equals. 

The educative and broadening  in- 
fluence of these clubs with their study of 
the best things in each other’s national 
life and customs, and their lectures upon 
national and international topics, is som 
thing which has long been desired as a 
corrective of the provincialism of Amer- 
icans and their over-weening pride in 
“God’s Country,” and it is bringing those 
who are to be the leaders in the forma- 
tion of public sentiment to realize the 
real brotherliness and personal likableness 
of men of every land. —F.S. 5S. 

ad 

Nothing can be well done into which a 
man’s soul is not put. We are in danger 
od despising the commonplace. The com- 
mon-place is the warp and woof of life. 
May God help us to see the dignity and 


glory of the common-place. 
—F. T. Bayley. 
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NOW AND COMING TIME. 
For THE FRIEND. 
Should loving-kindness be denied 


In any age or clime? 
Then clasp the hand and pledge the heart 
For now and future time. 
For now and coming time, my friends, 
For now and coming time; 
We clasp the hand and pledge the heart 
For now and coming time. 


FOR 


What though of different race we come, 
Though born in far-off lands? 
The speech of kindness is the same, 
The true heart understands. 

For now, etc. 


What though our duties lead afar 
In distant paths to be? 
The ties of friendship are the same, 
Not bound by land or sea. 

For now, etc. 


Tho East be East, tho West be West, 
The world they form is one; 
Alike the aims of humankind, 
The goal when all is done. 
For now, etc. 
—Philip Henry Dodge, Tokyo. 
a OM 
HOW SUN WOULD SAVE CHINA. 


From the Japan Advertiser. 

Shanghai, Dec. 7.—Dr. Sun Yat Sen has 
presented to President Yuan Shih Kai two 
plans for saving Mongolia from Russia’s 
hands. The first plan is to issue paper 
money, and make it legal currency, and at 
the same time to stop the circulation of 
both gold and silver money which is likely 
to impair the price of the paper money. 
Why cannot China fight Russia in face of 
the latter’s insolent attitude? asks Dr. Sun. 
It is because China is in financial difficul- 
ties. By issuing paper money, however, 
the Chinese can fight Russia without bor- 
rowing any foreign money. 

The second plan is to safeguard China’s 
territories from a Russian invasion by 
strategy. Russia is now invading Chinese 
territories because China cannot fight her. 
To resist Russia’s aggression by diplomatic 
negotiation is impossible. But the present 
dispute with Russia can easily be settled if 
the Government issues paper money and 
this consolidates the finances. At present 
Russia has a standing of one million men, 
an army which can be increased to five 
millions in time of war. China has 500,- 
000 well-trainea soldiers, while her militia 
is almost innumerable. Judging from the 
present provisions of Russia, it is difficult 
for Russia to bring 500,000 soldiers to Mon- 
golia. within six months, but China can 
easily dispatch the same number of sol- 
diers to Mongolia at any time. After six 
months, she can reinforce the army with 
another 500,000, fresh men. Then China 
can open fire upon Russia. 

This is the plan of operations for the 
first year. But if China be defeated in the 
first year of the war, she can dispatch two 
million soldiers to Mongolia in the next 
year to fight Russia. With these two mil- 
lion troops China can, Dr. Sun believes, not 
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only drive Russia out of both Mongolia 
and Manchuria, but can recover also the 
province of Amur from Russia. Should this 
war end in China’s defeat, she can dispatch 
another force of four millions, and if still 
China be defeated, she can prepare in the 
following year six million troops, and there 
is no reason why China should not defeat 
Russia with such a vast force. Dr. Sun 
continues: 

“By this time we may expect financial 
difficulties in Russia together with the up- 
rising of revolutionists. Russia makes 
still further attempts on China, we can 
send in the fifth year eight millions or 
even ten millions of troops and these troops 
can sweep over the Russian territory as 
far as Moscow and even St. Petersburg. 

“Some people may think this plan of 
mine is impracticable. But it is not alto- 
gether so. On the contrary I believe it is 
not necessarily beyond possibility of execu- 
tion. A modern war requires money, and 
we can fight Russia without any financial 
difficulties if the Government adopts my 
first plan, the issue of paper money. It is 
not altogether impossible to support ten 
millions of soldiers in the field for five 
years by means of the productive capacity 
of 400,000,000 Chinese people. The present 
situation cannot be considered in the or- 
dinary way; it must be viewed in an ex- 
traordinary way. If we think of it in the 
ordinary way, China must fall in a war 
with Russia just as much as if she offers 
no resistance. Is it not far better to fall 
fighting for righteousness and humanity 
especially when there is some hope in this 
plan of saving China’s honor and people 
from the present difficulties? I hope both 
the Government and the people will first try 
to consolidate the finances of the country, 
and then make preparations for war with 
Russia.” 


ee 
How He Settled the Quarrel. 


A man died leaving his property to 
be divided among his three sons in the 
following proportions: 

To the eldest, one-half. 

To the second, one-third. 

To the youngest, one-ninth. 

The total legacy proved to be 17 
camels. As the sons could not divide 
it they fell to quarreling. A kind friend, 
to settle the dispute, added one more 
camel to the number, making it 18, and 
each took his share thus: 

Eldest son 1-2—@ ©8©@80300 

Second son 1-3=@ ©0600 

Youngest son 1-9=@@ 

and one was left =O 

So each son got more than his full 
share of the property and the kind 
friend got his camel back in the bargain. 

—ev E. C. Scudder, for The Friend. 
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The desire in Japan for something 
more pretentious in the line of Christian 
music than the usual church hymns, is 
evidenced by the fact that the Sacred 
Cantatas prepared by Rev. F. S. Scudder 
are in constant demand. One of these 
Cantatas has recently gone into its third 
edition. 


HAWAIIAN LAYMEN. 


Without disparaging in the least the 
good work of the Hawaiian Ministers, 
it can be said that the Laymen are the 
backbone of the churches. These Lay- 
men, including of course the women, 
are a vigorous company five thousand 
strong. They are “the salt of the earth” 
in each community. If one should go 
into any village or hamlet of. these 
islands and call a meeting on some 
moral question, the majority of those 
responding will be our Hawatian Lay- 
men. It is one of the hopeful signs in 
our work that in each church there are 
a few earnest men and women who are 
keenly interested in the welfare of the 
church and who are bending every effort 
to make the church a power for right- 
eousness. 


Many of the Anglo-Saxons here think 
that the Hawaiian Church is largely 
dependent upon their charity. But this 
is by no means true. The Hawaiian 
church members are most liberal givers 
to their own support and to other good 
causes. Last year our Hawaiian churches 
contributed for their own support and 
for benevolence the sum of forty thou- 
sand dollars; not a mean contribution 
from five thousand wage-earners. Four- 
fifths of all the cost of carrying on the 
Hawaiian work throughout the Terri- 
tory was given by the Hawaiians them- 
selves and the Board and its agencies 
contributed only one-fifth. A little com- 
pany of sixty Christians in one village 
on this island gave one thousand dollars 
toward a new church building; another 
church of ninety members gave one 
thousand six hundred dollars toward 
their new church. 


There is a spirit of independence in 
most of the churches which some out- 
siders have mistakenly interpreted as 
race-prejudice. The true explanation is 
to be found in the awakened manhood 
and self-respect of the Hawaiian Lay- 
men. They have reached the point 
where they feel competent to handle 
their affairs wisely and they are court- 
ing responsibility. The experience of 
those intimate with the activities of the 
churches, demonstrates that the Ha- 
waiian Christians are alive to their re- 
sponsibilities and are competent to plan 
well. Worley NE 
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Not a Bad Investment. 


The investment in Mission work 
among the Japanese of these islands 1s 
beginning to declare dividends which 
are worth attention. These are some of 
the items for the year 1912. 

One Church, Honomu, cleared off a 
debt of $1559.00 and became self-sup- 
porting. 

Ten Churches raised no less than $23,- 
000 for new buildings, of which $9000 
came from Japanese. 


A total of more than $11,500.00 was 
contributed by Japanese, which amounts 
to three-fourths of the amount appro- 
priated by the Hawaiian ‘Board for 
Japanese work for the year. 


Three new Churches were erected. 
Five Churches repaired. 


Two new buildings for settlement 
work were added to the equipment. 

Two new parsonages and two under 
way. 

Three parsonages repaired. 

Two Churches (formerly contribut- 
ing) increased their monthly contribu- 
tions to the Board. 


Eight Churches were added to the list 
of monthly contributors to the Board. 

Eight Churches pledged annual con- 
tributions to the American Board and 
the American Missionary Association. 

The churches in Kauai last January 
called a conference of ministers, of- 
ficers and members to consider ways 
and means of attaining self-support, and 
fixed the date for a similar meeting in 
1913. 
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About Landmarks. 


What is the matter with our land- 
marks? Some people are constantly 
sounding the alarm lest they should be 
removed. That they are being assailed 
is very evident; what shall we do about 
it? Shall we search the records of the 
past,—medizeval; ancient and _ prehis- 
toric to establish them? Shall we dig 
up all the ancient cities and mounds for 
new props? If so, what about the com- 
mon man? Is he to wait till all this 
is done before he can be sure who is 
right? 

We speak of religion. Are its land- 
marks so unstable that we tremble for 
them lest they fall at the breath of a 
critic? When Christians run to and fro 
in excitement -because someone has a 
new theory of the authorship of certain 
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books of the Bible, or of some psalm, 
what is the inference? Does their faith 
hang on such questions? If it is sub- 
versive of faith and the undermining of 
religion to question whether a certain 
passage, once regarded as historical may 
not be better classified as poetry or 
parable, should not a man busy himself 
to get a better basis for his faith. 

Religion does not depend on the is- 
sue of academic discussions. The world 
knows that it hangs on no such threads 
as that. Fire and sword have battled 
against it, scorn and hate have hissed 
it for thousands of years, but its moral, 
spiritual and humane ideals are taking 
deeper root and wider hold on society 
with each succeeding generation. 

Men care nothing for the difference 
between sibboleth and shibboleth. They 
are held in the eternal grip of the great 
religious concepts of God, and man’s 
need of God; of moral accountability 
and the problem of an unrevealed fu- 
ture; and grandest of all, of God mani- 
festing himself in Jesus Christ. These 
are landmarks that art worth while. 
Bank on these. Use the Bible and 
nature and history and experience to 
illumine these great bedrock truths and 
there can be no fears of the landmarks 
being overthrown. 

Trees are not good for landmarks; 
something may happen to them; they 
may be struck by lightning or torn up 
by the roots in the storm. The old 
homestead, dear-as it is and always to 
be cherished, is not good for a land- 
mark. Sometimes it is taken away. 
The mountains are better, yet we can 
not be sure that even their heads may 
not be blown off by some convulsion of 
nature; such things happen now and 
then. 

Have you ever been in a terrible 
storm? Have you felt the ominous 
silence that precedes it? The birds stop 
singing and the animals seek a hiding 
place. The storm breaks, the founda- 
tions of the house are shaken, and with 
a wrench of the heart you see the old 
trees go. Fear and trembling take hold 
upon you. What next, will the house 
be carried away! What will be the fate 
of many with ourselves? 

After the storm we contemplate the 
results. One regards it as a great dis- 
aster. The damaged property, the 
ruined crops, the fallen trees and 
bridges, the damaged roads and _ sus- 
pended traffic! Everything gone to 
ruin. Another takes a broader outlook. 
He looks up instead of down. Nature 
has transformed herself; the storm has 
swept away tons of debris, and she has 
washed her face and clothed herself 
with golden light. Was there ever such 
such life in the atmosphere and color 
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in the landscape, such radiance on the 
mountains and glory in the sunset! 
Who cares for the claim-stakes that 
men have driven in here and there? 
the real landmarks can ‘not be removed. 
ae os 


Maui Christmas. 


We had a very joyous time. The trees 
in the various organizations with which 
we are connected took a great deal of 
time, of course, but it all paid. Our 
Sunday: Church work was most gratify- 
ing with large attendance, and the best 
Christmas music we have ever had; this 
is thanks to HR Jones’ hard work. 

—kR. B. D. 
Me Ms 


Wailuku Girls’ Home. 


It is time to sit up and take notice 
of this fine Home. Started a little over 
a year ago, it now has 33: girls, and is 
expecting five more this January. They 
come from Wailuku, Haiku, Waihee, 
Paia, Lahaina, Puunene and. Honolulu. 
They are here kept under Christian 
guidance :while they. attend. school or go 
into. domestic service. 

Recently the Maui Aid Association 
procured ‘a fine central site for this 
Home near the William and Mary Alex- 
ander parsonage. A building attached 
to the land has been remodeled and 
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MODERN 
PLUMBER 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 

Reward Cards. 

Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 


C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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lighted by electricity. A new building 
will be required, however, in addition to 
this to properly accommodate even those 
who are now in the Home. 

In the evening the girls are instructed 
in sewing, flower-making, music and 
Japanese reading and writing. The 
Home is in charge of Mrs. Kanda, a 
lady of exceptional character and ability. 
Miss Charlotte L. Turner will be happy 
at any time to give full information 
about this most interesting work. 
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We are having Home meetings twice 
a week in the Ewa camps and they are 
better attended even than the Church 
services. —K. Maeda. 


To Keep the Ball Rolling. 


To express his appreciation to those 
who gave him a_round-the-world-trip, 
and to help others to see with his eyes 
what he has seen, and as a means of 
turning back into Christian work the 
sum which he spent on his world-tour, 
Rey. T.. Okumura has published a book 
entitled “Round the World on Postcards.” 


Rev. C. Okumura 
author of 
“Around the World 

on Post Gards.”’ 


Picture post cards of the most inter- 
esting. places visited are reproduced to- 
gether with a description of the scenes 
and the date of his visit. 


The book is printed on heavy paper 
with clear type and cloth binding. The 
price, postage paid, is $1.25, all proceeds 
from its sale to be devoted to a Chil- 
dren’s Playground. We commend this 
book as an excellent present to your 
Japanese friends. 


WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNEFURE “ANDG@ PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 
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Plan and Decorative Paper 
Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 
137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. | Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ying Chong Gompany 
Importers of 


DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 
CASE Sat. LG 
HATS, SHOES AND 
HOSIERY. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


161-163 King St. Telephone 1320 


Near Fish Market. Honolulu 


| | POPUPS 


We invite inspection. 
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No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


Joe Owen aed Gor ages 


185 KING STREET. 
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T Fates 
YOKOHAMA 
oy ay aa Oi 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAI, Manager. 
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Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. T. Mitamura Jr. 


NUUANU STREET, 
- - Telephone 1540. 


Office: 1412 
Corner Vineyard 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 
p. m.; Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 
near Office. 


Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842. 


50 N. Vineyard Street, 
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It Might Have Been. 


When I look at those pictures of the 
Japanese churches as in Honolulu and 
Hilo, I say what a man would faithful 
Brother Ito Tokichi been had he gone 
with the first batch of Japanese emi- 
grants, as pastor for them, as Mr. Irwin 
asked him to do, paying passage and 
supporting him; but his sense of duty 
to his Nationals here at home detained 
him, and after successful work at Yoko- 
suka, Mishima, Suwa, is now holding 
the fort in all our Hokoku field with 
four of five helpers under him. He 
that is least among men shall be greatest 
in heaven. A blessed reward surely 
shall await his faithful services. I think 
I will send him this November number 
of THE FRIEND to cheer his heart. 

—J. H. B., Yokohama, Japan. 


Pad 


Though we despise sidewalks in Ho- 
nolulu, it would improve the appear- 
ance of the city if the dirt where the 
sidewalks ought to be were rounded up 
instead of hollowed out; so they would 
shed the water instead of holding it in 
wallowing troughs. 


BOOK REVIEWS W 


Outclassing “The Lady of the 
Decoration,’ “The Little Green God,” 
and “The Bishop’s Conversion,” which 
have hitherto been regarded as_ the 
staples of ‘missionary fiction, “The 
Goodly Fellowship” is a vivid Persian 
story, -from the <penjvot.- Rachels C. 
Schauffler. 

Miss Schauffler, it may be interest- 
ing to know, is a sister of the author 
of “Romantic Germany” and_ other 
books of admirable craftsmanship. 
Brilliant repartee, unusual love situa- 
tions, dramatic episodes, touches of real 
comedy, flesh and blood characters of a 
sort not often met in literature, and 
behind all, the wonderful background of 
Persia—these are elements which com- 
bine in producing a most praiseworthy 
book. 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory 
and Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, 
Plates, Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furni- 
ture. CURIOS 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other 
rare Hawaiian wood. Patching a 
specialty. (It means money saved 
when buying from me) as no middle 
man’s profit is added to the selling 
price. 

Workmanship is of first class. 

1719 Liliha St., above School. 
Phone 2384. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 9651 


CITY MILL 
COT. 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAT & CO. 
Ivory, Sandal-wood, Silks and 
Oriental Goods. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


KAM CHONG 


Gents’ Furnishings 
Cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Harrison Block Honolulu, T. H. 


NIPPON COs nT: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 


Jan. 1913. 
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BIORKMANS 
GYMNASIUM 


139 Merchant Street. 


Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


BRE XA 
REMEDIES 


edch one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


DOO OOO DOO DOG OQOOGOOOOGOOQOOOOOOQOQOOD 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel street 


CODOODOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOD 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


More impressive than any of them, | 
however, is the quiet, steady revelation | 
of the character of the men and women 
who are in a remote mission field in the | 
service of a great Master. The gradual 
alteration of the attitude and convictions 
of this worldly-minded visitor toward 
missions and toward personal Christ- 
ianity is shared by the reader; almost 
as unconsciously as Jean Stuart herself, 
he is led to the viewpoint of Dan and 
Margaret Lawrence toward the world 
and the Christ. 

Published by McMillan & Co. 


ae Ss 
Che Lord’s Prayer in Japanese. 


Ten ni mashimasu warera no Chichi yo, | 
Heaven in art Us of Father oh, | 


mi 
august 


negawaku 
desire 


wa 
as for 


na wo agamesase | 
name cause to exalt 


tamae; mi kuni wo kitarase tamae; mi | 
bestow; august kingdom cause tocome bestow; august 


kokoro no ten ni 
heart 


naru gotoku, chi ni| 
of heaven im becomes as, earth in 


mo nasase tamae; warera no nichiyo no| 
also cause todo bestow; US of daily use of 


ni 
against 


kate wo kyo mo atae tamae; warera 
provisions today also grant bestow; US 


tsumi wo okasu mono 
transgressions commit beings 


wo warera ga| 
we 


yurusu gotoku, warera 
forgive as, Us 


no tsumi wo mo| 
of transgressions also 


wo kokoromi ni 
temptation to | 


sukui —idashi 
deliver cause to go out | 


yurushi tamae; warera 
forgive bestow; US 


awasezu._ aku_ yori 
causing not to meet evil from 


to sakae to 
and glory also | 


chikara 
power 


kumi to 
kingdom and 


tamae; 
bestow; 


S. P. Correa Carl H. Neiper 


Phone 3848 


QOaHt AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149. 


REASONABLE RATES 


Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 


FONOLULUS TT: EH. 


Is Your Japanese 

' Servant a Christian? 
Let him have THE TOMO 
Every Month 


ee 


1 50c. year. 


JORDAN’S 


FORT STREET 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Up-to-date in Every Department. 


OUR GOODS HAVE A STYLE 
ALL THEIR OWN. 


mono nareba_ 
of possession since it is 


wa kagirinaku nanji no 
as for end without Thee 


Amen, 
Amen. 


nari. 
it is. 


we 
Christmas at Kalaupapa. 


The box must have arrived there on | 
Christmas day. We imagine the curiosity 
of those who unpacked it,—not unlike 
that of youngsters approaching the 
Christmas stocking. If the big metal horn 
came out first, they must have thought 
they had to deal with a megaphone for 
the announcing of races. However, the 
putting up of a Victor machine is no 
great trick, and we fancy it must have 
done heavy duty that day. 

The pastor’s letter which follows shows 
what took place at the celebration, and it 
is quite significant that the church shared 
their treasure with Mormons and Catho- 
lics alike. The only “fly in the ointment” 


was the difficulty (suggested by the 


| ta aaa Waa a 
a Manufacturer’s = 
4] = 
gs foe Company : 
a We have often been com- i 
= plimented upon the up-to- & 
a = 
= date appearance of our store #& 
a  —its characteristic of the firm. # 
= Comfort and Style and © 
a Both Considered. = 
i] => 
s Fort Street = 
A il 


1 1 1 


OHIO CLOTHES CLEANING 
COMPANY. 


Opposite Fire Station. 
Beretania St. Telephone 1496 


TAE VE Cri D 


Jan. 19Ts: 


WITHOUT Ps 
LINES 
IN THE LENS 


The only near-and-far glasses 
that can be universally worn 
without discomfort, and without 
that suggestively “old” appear- 
ance.‘ Bifocals that look and 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 


ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 
GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


HF. Wichman &0. 


22 2227 eee ee 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD aAnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 


a st 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


. Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


pastor in his letter) that they could not 
understand all the words of the songs. 
3y the way, will some one suggest a 
practical way of turning those English 
words into Hawaiian?? What infinitesi- 
mal part of the incision of the needle 
which made the record goes to make up 
the pitch of the tone, and what part is 
represented by the vowel and consonant 
elements in the sound? 


As to the records, it may be said there 
were all varieties, save as we declared in 
the announcement, we would purge their 
Christmas joy from the leaven of “rag.” 
One contributor in deprecating the pres- 
ence of too much of the “Old Hundrred” 
character suggested his own pleasure in 
“T have rings on my fingers.” It went. 

We have money left for more records, 
which we may send up from time to time. 
Following is a translation of Pastor 
Kaai’s letter: 

“T am sending you an account of our 
concert an entertainment on the night of 
December 29, 1912. A Sunday School 
review was held during the day, and a 
concert at night at 6 o’clock. Before this, 
there was a prayer meeting. The concert 
opened with some talking machine selec- 
tions. Following this, songs from the 
Sunday Schools were sung. The Mor- 
mons and the Catholics came together. 


SCOT 


PAPER 


TISSUE 


TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEG. Gr" GUILD, Prés~and™ Mer: 


A Bit of Shore in Kona. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
COFFE TD: 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 

427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU ~ 

P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Elks Bldg. Tel. 1751 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


W.W. Dimond &Co., Ltd. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


Jan. 1913. 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


[FS *CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


The organ of the Revolutionary Government 
should be read by those who pay attention 
to affairs in the Far Hast. 


PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. 
Subscription $7 per annum. 


40 Hotel Street. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 


es 


and Bere- | 


SHOE STORE. 


The attendance for the evening as 1 

counted, numbered about 189. But there 

was a possibility of this number exceed- 

ing 200. There was great joy and en- 

thusiasm over the talking machine. 
“Kindly accept out thanks. 


“Your co-worker, 
SID ARGAAUle 
a 


His Name Is 4106. 


We have an assistant secretary and 
his salary is only $5 a month, but he is 
doing fine service in our Japanese Y. M. 
A. His name is 4106, to be spelled out 
on the dial of your “phone.” 

MATSUZAWA, Sec’y. 
ate 


To the Disheartened Minister. 


Do not be surprised if the ministry 
sometimes spells sacrifice and rejection. 
Remember what the ministry of recon- 
ciliation has cost from the beginning, 
and cultivate the noble spirit of your pre- 
decessors. 

It cost God the patient waiting over a 
heedless world. It cost him the lives 
of many noble ambassadors, and the 


pain of seeing them “stoned, sawn 
asunder, tempted and slain with the 
sword.” It cost him the gift of his 
Son. 


It cost Jesus rejection, desertion, the 
agonizing prayer and the bloody sweat 
in Gethsemane. It cost him his reputa- 
tion and his life—death upon the cross 
between two crucified criminals. 

It cost Paul scourgings and stonings, 
and shipwrecks and perils and hunger 
and thirst, and pain and weariness. 

It has cost so much to every one who 
has followed in their train in the genu- 
ine ministry of reconciliation, that if 
there is any minister who has not ex- 
perienced a good deal of inconvenience 
at the hands of the enemy, the inference 
would seem to be that has not exercised 
himself sufficiently in the ministry. 

When inclined to discouragement on 
account of obstacles, therefore, a min- 
ister may well enquire whether these 
may fairly be counted as the results of 
a faithful discharge of his duty. 


HOw. .TO..CORRESPOND= WITH YY OUR 


PRIENDS?SON THE 


MAINLAND,—SEND 


meet “A-COPY OF (THE FRIEND EACH 


MONTH. 


McGHESNEY 
COFFEE CO, 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


IPG) ML IB IR aE AN INGA {Sy AD IR Nb 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
Hono.u.Lu, T. H. 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 
NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OFRICE SUREEYECO: 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


aes & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Ete:,, Ete; 


Honolulu, T. H. 


‘VEE Patan ESO 


Jan-* 1983: 


“So Live in Hearts we Leave Behind 
is not to Die.’’ 


FOR EXPERT WORK 
IND THIS. eR Nee ee 
OR WRITE HONOLULU 
MONUMENT WORKS, 
COR. KING AND PUNCH- 
BOWL, OPPOSITE CAR- 
NEGIE, pra 


gee ram DRUG Ga 


Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Fort Street. 


PRES CRP a Ochs 


Accurately filled by grad- 
uate druggists. 


Our Service is unexcelled. 


Frozen Sweets at our 
SODA WATER 
FOUNTAIN. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 
12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 
P. O. Box 809. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


10. 


Ieee 


19. 


Clark—In 


Rogers-Spaiding—In 


EVENTS. 
November. 


Rey. E. C. Scudder gave an interesting 
account of his thirty years work in 
India at Central Union Church. 
Dr. Pratt, president of the Territorial 
Board of Health, elected president of 
the Hawaiian Medical Association. 
Captain Berger, of the Hawaiian Band, 
returns from a six-months’ trip to the 
United States and Germany. 
Central Union, Methodist and Chris- 
tian churches join in a union Thanks- 
giving service. 
The Kings Daughters complete the 
raising of the $50,000 for the erection 
of the Home for Aged People. 
Torrey’s portrait of Judge Sanford B. 
Dole presented to the Territory and 
hung in the upper hall of the execu- 
tive building. 

December. 
Mass-Meeting in Bijou theatre called 
by federation of churches to voice 
public protest against crime committed 
against women and little girls. 
Three day sale of Red Cross Seals be- 
gins for benefit of anti-Tuberculosis 
work in Hawaii. 
Humane Society proposes a_ $50,000 
home for orphans....Tenth anniver- 
sary of Seaman’s Institute celebrated. 
aft inn cal Daring scientists descend four 
hundred feet into crater of Halemau- 
mau to obtain samples of gas for 
analyses. 
Rey. William H. Gulick speaks in Cen- 
tral Union Church of forty years of 
mission work in Spain. 
Dr. H. E. Walker and Dr. J. F. [lling- 
worth are recent additions to the 
factulty of the College of Hawaii. 
United States Ambassador Whitelaw 
Reid died in London after an illness 
of two weeks. 
Citizen’s 1irotective Committee organ- 
ize and take steps to secure legisla- 
tion and law enforcement for the 
protection of young girls. 
The Kamehameha Schools celebrate 
their twenty-fifth anniversary. Exer- 
cises at the Mausoleum in memory of 
their loved founder, Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop. 
President Taft accepts the Kent pro- 
fessorship at Yale University. 


DEATHS. 


Woolsey—In Honolulu, December 1, George 


Woolsey of Manoa Valley. 
Honolulu, December 6, 
Mossman Clark. 


Dora 


Lindsey—In Honolulu, December 5, Thomas 


Weston Lindsey of Waimea, Hawaii- 


Weinrich—at Robinson, Oahu, December 
10, William Weinrich, Sr. 
Romick—In Pomona, Cal., December 12, 


George W. 
lis. 


Romick, father of Mrs. Wil- 
ope. 

MARRIAGES. 
Honolulu, November 


26, 1912, Miss Ethel Spalding to Lieut. 
Joseph Albert Rogers. 


PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. 


and Favors for all occasions, 


Place Cards 


POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Printing Neatly and Promptly Done. 


YE ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 


Phone 2152 


Pantheon Bldg. 


pendence Sen oe Se sen 2 sen Das 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


> FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


SSE REE CP ERENCE EERE ECE 


Phone 3093 P. O. Box 840 
OAHU FURNITURE CO. 
Monkey Pod and Koa Furniture 

to Order and in Stock. 


163 King St. HONOLULU, T. H. 


W.W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MPH Rae EH cA Ne De et eA bel Okt 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 KING STREET. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


=BARTLEN= 


A Natural Mineral Water. 
The Best for Table and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & GO. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708. P. O. Box 637 
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CROWN AND BILHOR 


N REED ORGANS. 


=3 Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also 
complete Aeoli- 


fy 4 
iit ola Pianos 

| Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 

nos. We are the 

sole distributors 

for the Victor 

A Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 


and 


i 


|. O@bitkes 
| WD Pring yo 


22) ne 


Our instruments are sold absolutely upon ; 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method | | 


of merchandising. 
Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM .MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NAL THER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 
Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 


Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 8 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 


Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may |. 


be increased to 1 full Tablet. 


For Sale by S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGN'SR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP || 


will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil. 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck. etc. 


the |. 


an line of Pian- || 


ie, 


TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 
your 


Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts 
SSS 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 


growing district that is highly recom- 
mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 


We build bungalow homes and our 


prices and terms are reasonable. 


Kainrukivbands€eo: 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


K UYEDA 


FOR SEYVISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 


Works Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Bemavaniese Dazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES) CHINA, ET CeETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Blectric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2290. 


AT HONOLULU. 


Bank of Jjawati 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 


20 


TL HE, FREE ND 


Jan. , 1913. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. # # 

Begin by opening a Saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL Lta. 


Honolulu 


Es, O, HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT) 
including Garland Stoves and 


Ranges, Aluminum: Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 


FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE .A SPECIALTY. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House; in the, fermion. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
BEEBE EB HEBER ER BEB 
r z 
S& W 
Canned Goods 


Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


Henry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471. 


* SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS “OFARE 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Our Stock of 
Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


J. A. R. VIEIRA & CO. 
113 Hotel St. 


“Tl ALWAYS WATCH_FOR 
THE FRIEND, AND READ IT 
FROM COVER TO COVER.” 

—A Lady in Kansas. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
‘Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU, 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.Lu.u, T. H. 


@ BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu. Plantation ‘Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop .Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. 


Aricent ess & BALDWIN, | 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. : 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd ‘vice-presi- 
dent; E. B. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. ‘ 


—- 


GOOD 
DRY GOODS 
at 


N. S. Sachs’ Dry Goods Co. 


Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255 
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What Does Honolulu Beautiful Mean? 


place with clean streets, dustless, free from unsightly pavement holes, well sidewalked, greenswarded and decked 
A with trees; a town with many parked thorofares and grassy angled road intersectons where landowners vie with 

municipal authorities in making public ways more lovely by contrast with fenceless door yards whose individu- 
ality is only excelled by the artistic taste with which they fit harmoniously into the decorative scheme of their immediate 
environment; a great social organism with a developed civic consciousness that finds expression in abundant playcenters 
under community oversight, in many wide generous highways side by side with tinier passages flanked with modest 
detached homes for families of slenderer means, in a business district built not along narrow allies, but broad avenues 
fit for free passage of happy burghers, and in wise architectural supervision that will not tolerate the erection of a 
monstrosity or an insanitary menace to human life; the mistress of Earth’s Greatest Ocean, embosomed in mountains 
whose rare treasures are guarded with zealous care and whose indescribable charms are made accessible to every lover 
of high places, boasting a shore line whose possibilities of scenic driveway, deepened lagoon and wave-crowned outer 
reef, transformed into exquisite reality, shall make its owner envied of all the sea towns of the planet, and possessing a 
miniature harbor endocked with such skill, its waters so jealously keep pure from all contaminating human waste and 
its environing streets and buildings so free from the grime of a sordid commerce that it shall seem like a gem set in 
the gold of the great city’s encircled rim. 


Is this all that Honolulu Beautiful in this Twentieth Century means? 


Nay, it includes the beings that dwell in it. It is therefore a place where King Alcohol, enemy of humans, 
finds no spot he can call his own, teeming with social centers where the congregating instinct functions naturally and 
healthfully, guaranteeing thru its Government Board of Employment work for all, inveterate foe of tenements, gen- 
erous friend and abetter of independent homes, fosterer of innocent and educative amusements; a town without segre- 
gated vice, where law relentless in its desexing grip upon panderers and seducers leaves no room in its minimum wage 
provisions for forcing girls into infamy, where the high age of consent, combined with thoro sex education gives Lust 
no vantage ground, where streets are as safe at midnight as at noon, slums unknown and the byways with their 
humbler homes are as full of charm as the boulevards of the rich because harmonious and healthful social conditions 
spontaneously express their own beauty in the universal physical loveliness. 

Such a town is worthy of the united efforts of all the women of Honolulu. A house is never clean when its 
dark corners harbor filth and a city is never beautiful when it houses dens of infamy and haunts of vice. Let the 
Civic Spirit once be born in the souls of our people and it will never rest content until this truth shall have been reg- 
istered in the life of the community. Hence THE FRIEND hails the work of the Outdoor Circle of the Kilohana Club 
as one more evidence of the enlarging life of this lusty product of our century—the Civic Spirit. The Old Bible worth- 
ily closes with a picture of the City of God and thereby demonstrates its agelong sympathy. It remains for our 
century to fulfil that prophecy. It is good to see our women taking hold of this task in real earnest. The men are 
with them, determined to be not one whit behind. Larger and larger the circle of interest must grow until it includes 
within its circumference every man and woman, every boy and girl, banded together in the joyful task of building 
Honolulu Beautiful. Lad 


Aina of the Outdoor Cirrle 
of the Kilnhana Club 
1. Plant shades trees in streets. 


Secure sidewalks and rurbs--urging 
concrete sidewalks. 


ye 


3. Bemonal of all old feures. 
4. Rid City of Billboards. 
5. Clean up varant Lots. 


G. Get as moh Gibisews planted as pos- 
sible. 


7. Park open spares-- (as we have done 
at Alapai Plaza.) 


a. Establish play grounds for children. 


Q. Co conserve and develop the natural 
heantivs of the landsrape by euro 
raging the groming of native trees 
and shrubs and the introduction of 
watch went ones as belong to tropical 
life. Mrs. F. J. Lowrey, Chairman 


Annual Meeting of the 
Outdoor Circle 


N January 20, 1913, one year after 
the organization of the Outdoor 
Circle of the Kilohana Club, thirty ladies 
met at the home of Mrs. F. J. Lowrey 
to report on the work of the year, and 
discuss plans for the future. Mrs. 
Lowrey, chairman of the circle presided, 
and summarized the aims of the circle. 
The chairmen of the neighborhood 
circles reported on cleaning-up and 
planting in the various districts, and told 
of schemes which have received their ap- 
proval and cooperation. 

In Manoa, along the triangular park 
between upper and lower Manoa road, 
royal palms have been planted, forming 
a gateway to the valley, and two parks 
are under cultivation. 

In the Makiki district a scheme of 
hibiscus hedges is being worked out and 
a small park at the head of Makiki street 
is planned for. 

In the Thomas Square district flower- 
ing trees are being set on the shorter 
cross streets, and it is proposed to border 
the longer avenues with palms, or other 
tall trees. 

The 


erass 


has water laid; 
monkey-pod trees 


Piaza 
and 


Alapai 
planted 
growing. 

Cocoanut trees are growing along 
Kalakaua avenue and the planting of 
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oleanders between the trees will soon be 
completed. 

On Alewa Heights kukui and koa 
trees are used for roadways, with some 
poincianas, and many Cherokee rose 
vines are planted over the hill-slopes. 

Aala Park planting is an accomplished 
fact, the trees bordering its edge already 
making a showing and giving promise 
of grateful shade, and the successful 
growth of the bougainvillea along the 
stream warrants its extension to the St. 
Louis College grounds. 

Kalihiwaena School has adopted a 
scheme of yellow for its pleasant, wide 
play-grounds, under the suggestion of 
the Outdoor Circle. 

The circle has watched with interest 
and pleasure the carrying out of the 
effective plans for the planting of Fort 
Ruger, with the artillery red as the 
color motif. One hundred and seventy- 
five poincianas and great numbers of red 
hibiscus will furnish the color, and these 
will be set off by royal palms, monkey- 
pods and banyans. 

Another interesting planting scheme 
is being carried out by three Japanese 
gentlemen in a tract of twenty acres on 
the slopes of the Manoa hillside, where 
pink and white shower trees, recalling 
the cherry blossoms of Japan, will com- 
bine with blue vines and terraces of 
hydrangeas. 


CATHERINE? EBs COXe 
Secretary for the Day. 
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Kalakaua Avenue as 
It Will Be Five 
Years Hence 


By KatTHERINE Pope. 


Who does his duty, is a question 
Too complex to be solved by me; 
But he—I venture the sug gestion— 
Does part of lis that plants a tree. 


O sang Lowell when they set out a 
tree at Inverara for the Burns Cen- 
tennial, and we in this sunny, glittering 
city in the subtropics should, it seems to 
me, concede the duty and the beauty of 
this work of tree planting undertaken 
by the women of Honolulu. 


An unprejudiced observer glancing at 
the unlovely present and listening to the 
plans for beautification, is readily kindled 
to enthusiasm. Can’t you see it yourself 
in your mind’s eye? A mile of green- 
ness and bloom and fragrance. <A 
central parkway given ever to leafiness 
above and verdant grass below, and on 
the outer side the driveway, on both 
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sides, cocoa palms uprising, with clumps 
of oleanders every here and there along 
the row of bordering palms—the glossy 
leaves of the oleanders, their graceful 
habit of growth, their abundant bloom 
beloved of the landscape gardener in 
Hawaii as well as in Italy. How many 
of you know that wonderful screen of 
oleanders at Moanalua? Go look at it. 


‘Five years hence, go feast your eyes on 


the jungle growing in the swamp lands 
bordering Kalakaua Avenue. 

What impresses the unprejudiced ob- 
server in a study of the plans for Kala- 
kaua Avenue, is the fact that the women 
(in this splendid civic work of theirs) 
are by no manner of means simply senti- 
mentalizing over beauty, but that they 
are keeping to the fore utilitarian con- 
siderations. Economies of various sorts 
are of prime interest with them. A 
prime object of the central parkway is 
economy, beauty is by no manner of 
means its only excuse for being. There 
are various arguments to be had for the 
choice of cocoa palms, but chief is that 
they will thrive with but little water. 
And the same holds with the oleanders. 
And the plans as to the care of the 
precious crop, the trees and shrubbery, 
rightly belongs in this mention of 
economy; you may be sure there are to 
be stakes to keep the trees “inclined” 
aright, guards to protect them. As re- 
ward for the good sense and zeal shown 
by the promoters of the work, the city 
fathers have bestowed the gift of elec- 
troliers for the driveway, and day or 
evening Kalakaua Avenue will prove in- 
viting. 
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A word as to the tree selected for the 
central parkway, the mahogany tree from 
Barbadoes, the West Indies. It is a 
deep-rooted tree, clean in habit, as to the 
shedding of both leaf and blossom, and 
is a wonderful shade tree, one of the 
leafiest “verdant almoners” in existence. 
A fine specimen, twenty-five years old, is 
to be seen at Lunalilo Home, and there 
is a very graceful young mahogany 
growing near by the large one. One’s 
first impression is of the infinite num- 
ber of leaves, then of the grateful shade. 
And as shade is the goal along that 
white avenue, the tree selected promises 
to fulfil the desire. But all the growth 
is to be kept trimmed so the mountain 
views shall not be interfered with, and 
it is thought the beauty in the fore- 
ground will but enhance that beyond. 

It seems strange to have to apologize 
for—even to explain—the use of the 
cocoa palm. Does not the cocoa palm 
rightly belong to Hawaii. Does it not 
symbolize the tropics? Is it not the 
first thing the tourist asks for? And 
has not the day arrived when considera- 
tion of the tourist is to be considered? 
But apart from these reasons, is not 
there reason enough in the beauty of a 
grove of young cocoa palms, or the 
picturesqueness of the older bending, 
tufted trunks? Mrs. Frear sings: 


Mirae trek is Ni 


A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


Leaning ever seaward 

Stands the cocoa palm, 

When the winds are boist’rous, 
When the waves are calm, 
When the sun is shining, 
When the rains descend, 
Ever, ever seaward 

Doth the palm tree bend. 


. And Mark Twain—he who speaks to 
the whole world—pays tribute to Ha- 
waii and her palms in those unforget- 
able words—“I can see its garlanded 
crags, its leaping cascades, its plumy 
palms drowsing by the shore.” 


23 


We have spoken of Beauty, now let 
us descend to Bigness and see if that 
will impress the carper and the indif- 
ferent. A mile of mahogany trees up- 
rising from a mile of green sward. Six 
thousand oleanders with their wealth of 
flowers and fragrance. Fourteen hun- 
dred cocoa palms gladdening the eye. If 
figures talk, as they say, then let these 
speak to you of the refreshing leafiness 
the springy turf, the curving line of 
graceful palms, the delicious bloom and 
penetrating sweetness of the mile of 
oleanders—of all the beauty planned for 
this Kalakaua Avenue of the future. 


GLIMPSES OF KALAKAUA AVENUE AS IT IS NOW. 
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% %& MOANALUA---FAIRIE-LAND & © 


“No dainty flowre or herbe that grows 
on ground, 

No arborett with painted blossoms drest 

And smelling sweet, but there it might 
be found 

To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete 
smels al around.” —S penser. 


ID Edmund Spenser among the 
delicate fancies of the “Fairie 
Queene” have a vision of the loveliness 
of Moanalua? Certainly it seems more 
like the expression of a poet’s fairie 
dream than the every day garden of a 
practical man. Mr. S. M. Damon has 
created a wonderland with “dainty” 
flowre and herbe” and with rare gen- 
erosity has opened its gates to every 
wayfarer. But unless the wayfarer be 
blind, he will soon discover as the source 
of the enchantment, not a magical wand 
welded by an idle hand, but the practical 
wisdom that guides the laws of nature 
and science to serve its purpose. 

The name Moanalua signifies “Two 
Oceans” and is appropriate to its unique 
location. The estate comprises about ten 
thousand acres, of which more than six 
thousand are probably under cultivation. 
These lands by nature are so varied in 
character that they are suited to the cul- 
ture of diverse products. Among these 
products are sugar, rice, taro, bananas, 
figs, grapes, alligator pears, papaias, and 
mangoes. In all these the aim has been 
to produce the choicest types rather than 
mere abundance. A similar purpose is 
evident in the cultivation of ornamental 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, which are 
coaxed to their utmost expression of 
beauty. Seeds and slips from all parts 
of the world are imported, and grafting 
and budding do their part in the de- 
velopment of new types. Science and 
art have joined hands to reconcile the 
highest perfection of the individual plant 
with esthetic combination in groups. 

In artistic qualities the Japanese gar- 
dens are the most enticing part of Moan- 
alua. Here everything is adjusted to a 
general design, distinctly Japanese in 
delicacy and simplicity. Only those who 
have visited the finest private and pub- 
lic gardens of Japan can appreciate the 
patient care with which every detail has 
been wrought out; and it is in this per- 
fection of details that the true Japanese 
art lies. The attention of the observer 
is always directed to miniature scenes 
rather than to a broad landscape. Each 
little group of trees, shrubs, or flowers 
must be beautiful in itself. The tiny 
streams and waterfalls, the little stone 
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bridges, the clipped trees, the stone 
pagoda and lanterns, each placed in the 
most fitting environment, all testify to 
the thoughtful study of Japanese design. 

But the picture became a masterpiece 
when Mr. Damon caused a complete re- 
plica of a Japanese home of the best 
class, to be established in the midst of 
a setting so appropriate. It seems in- 
credible that such a house can be found 
anywhere but in its native land. Even 
to an ignorant observer it is wonderfully 
appealing in its simple beauty, and to 
those who realize how great an achieve- 
ment it really represents it is scarcely 
less than miraculous. 

Although less fairy like in appearance, 
the fruit orchards are no less worthy 
of admiration. All these are interesting, 
but the mango orchards, which occupy 
eight or ten acres, are the most signifi- 
cant. For the past twelve years choice 
varieties have been imported from Bom- 
bay and Manila, and these have been 
grafted and budded with excellent re- 
sults. Two or three acres are now de- 
voted to these superior trees, which bear 
fruit so luscious that the flavor lives 
long in the memory of those privileged 
to partake. 

Of the Bombay mangoes, the Piri is 
perhaps the finest specimen, but the 
Alfonso, the Cowasjii Patel, the Maza- 
gon, and the Mulgoba are also choice 
varieties. The Manila trees are more re- 
cent importations, and will fruit for the 
first time this year. That they have 
great possibilities is attested by the fact 
that in the Philippines fruit growers 
build fires at the base of choice trees so 
as to force them to flower and fruit be- 
fore their season. The mangoes thus 
forced bring almost fabulous prices in 
the Manila market. 

If mango trees bore no fruit, they 
would still be of great value for orna- 
mental purposes, for nothing can excel 
the beauty of their dark glossy foliage 
especially at the season when it partially 
turns to autumn shades. 

The flower gardens need no sponsor 
for their charms. Nearly every plant 
that can live in this climate finds a 
home at Moanalua. Roses, pansies, 
azaleas, heliotrope, African daisies, are 
among the favorites, but hundreds of 
others “bud out faire and throw their 
sweete smels al around.” In the green 
houses are to be found those choice 
palms and ferns that need shelter, and 
the more delicate flowers. The houses 
devoted to orchids are perhaps the most 
interesting. There are about four hun- 


dred varieties of these rare and beautiful 
plants. On reception days the Chinese 
pavilion is often decorated with these 
exquisite flowers. 

Beyond the lawns and flower gardens, 
beyond the fruit orchards, the Moanalua 
road winds up a picturesque valley. A 
fine polo field, set in the midst of rug- 
ged hills is often the scene of spirited 
matches, for Mr. Damon is generous 
with this as with his gardens. 

In the upper part of the valley nature 
has been left pretty much to herself. 
There are good grazing lands to be sure, 
but the estate extends beyond them into 
the heart of a beautiful wilderness, which 
visitors seldom enter. 

If Honolulu is gifted with natural 
charms, Moanalua is sufficient proof that 
even these may be trained to a higher 
and more perfect beauty. It is a fortu- 
nate community that is privileged to 
share in the enjoyment of such a park 
as Mr. Damon has created, truly a land 
of enchantment to which only a poet’s 
song may do justice. 
ase eee eee 

“The aridity of Honolulu in the 
30’s impressed all new-comers. 
The mission houses formed a 
group by themselves a little way 
from the town, between Punch- 
bowl and the seashore. They were 
surrounded by adobe walls, and 
within these gloomy enclosures a 
few flowers and shrubs were kept 
alive with difficulty. Only the hi- 
biscus and the night-blooming 
cereus, which covered one side of 
the wall, seemed to thirve. (Don 
Marin had the only ‘real garden’. 
He was a Spanish noble, who sail- 
ed for years between Mexico and 
the islands, bringing on each trip 
some new plant, which he guarded 
as the very apple of his eye, al 
lowing no slip or seed to pass 
over his high garden wall. He 
brought the first mangoes, beans, 
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figs, grapes, manienie grass 
(named for him) and a dozen 
other things’). Large groves of 
cocoanut and hau trees grew 


toward Waikiki, our favorite walk, 
whih we named “clap-clap” from 
the sound of our shoes on the hard 
coral. The plains were bare of 
vegetation except for prickly pear 
trees and Mexican thistles.’—from 
The Memoirs of Elizabeth Kinau 
Wilder, written by her grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Leslie Wight. 
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2 wt The Breeding of Hibiscus # #& 


By A. GARTLEY 


Photographs by Professor J. F. Rock, College of Hawaii. 


ISITORS to Hawaii and discrimi- 

nating kamaainas almost without 
exception agree that the Hibiscus is the 
most satisfactory and perhaps most gen- 
erally admired of all our flowering 
shrubs. The soil and climatic conditions 
seem especially favorable to its growth, 
and there seems to be an almost complete 
immunity from disease. As a result it 
has been widely used as an ornamental 
garden shrub and hedge plant, but it 
has not yet had the extensive planting 
its beauty and its utility deserves. An 
educational campaign is necessary to 
focus appreciative attention upon per- 
haps the most valuable asset of Hono- 


lulu Beautiful. There is an enthusiastic 


group of men and women in Hawaii who 
have a full appreciation of this plant, 
and it is hoped through them that such 
an educational campaign may be pro- 
moted and furthered. An Hibiscus Club 
aas already been formed to promote a 
better knowledge of the methods of 
growing hibiscus and producing new 
varieties, and it is to be hoped that a 
large membership will result in the pro- 
duction of a great many desirable flow- 
ers, and an ultimate wide distribution 
and planting throughout the city. Such 
extensive plantings would add so ma- 
terially to the attractiveness and beauty 
of our city that there is a possibility of 
Honolulu being as well known through 
its hibiscus as Japan is through its cherry 
blossoms and chrysanthemums. Five or 
ten acres of park area carefully planted 
with thousands of varieties of beautiful 
hibiscus, and brought up to a high state 
of cultivation, would be one of the bo- 
tanical wonders of the world. Speaking 
of thousands is speaking advisedly, for, 
from the twenty or thirty varieties in- 


troduced, and the native varieties, three 
or four years’ production by cross-pol- 
lination has increased the number to 
over a thousand, and» many of the new 
varieties are vastly superior to the orig- 
inal parents. 

The facility with which these flowers 
can be cross-pollinated has resulted in 
most wonderful collections in many of 
the gardens. Here indeed is a most sat- 
isfactory and pleasurable outdoor fad, 
and one which has apparently limitless 
practical utility and scientific interest, for 
there is no other plant which lends itself 
more readily to a study of heredity in 
plant life. 

The simplicity of the methods em- 
ployed is not generally known and the 
possibility of the results to be obtained 
not realized by the average garden 
worker, and we have therefore under- 
taken to illustrate some of these methods 
and the results in such a way that in- 
terests may be promoted and the work 
furthered. 

The hibiscus belongs to the mallow 
family which includes the Hawaiian hau, 
the illima, the large group of mallows, 
the common vegetable okra, the cotton 
plant and the Roselle or /ubiscus sab- 
dariffa. They are all well worth con- 
sidering as many of the flowers and 
plants are very beautiful, and especially 
is this true of the Hawaiian variety 
known as Hibiscus Breckenridget, which 
has a rich foliage and a large velvety 
yellow flower. The Chinese or Rose of 
Sinnensis varieties ordinarily grown in 
the gardens, of which the brilliant scarlet 
and pink flowering hedges are examples, 
are the ones which from their hardiness 
and wealth of foliage and flowers have 
attracted the most attention, and have 
been brought to the highest state of cul- 
tivation. It is from these varieties that 
the great number of new types have been 
produced. 

It is not generally known that there 
are many indigenous varieties of single 
reds, yellows and whites on Oahu, 
Kauai, Maui, Molokai and Hawaii. 
These native varieties are very hand- 
some and some obtain the size of trees, 
some being over forty feet high with 
trunks twelve inches in diameter. The 
sight of such a tree covered with thou- 
sands of fragrant flowers, each six or 
eight inches in diameter, with a stamen 
ten inches long, will linger in the mem- 
ory forever. 


The majority of these native varieties 
produce seed freely, and thus have been 
continuously propagated in the Ha- 
waiian forests. These native varieties, 
together with some twenty or thirty 
varieties which have been introduced, 
have been the materials which the local 
workers have employed. 

To produce seed a flower is pollinated 
by covering the stigmata on the end of 
the stamen with pollen, either from the 
same flower—when it is spoken of as 
being self-pollinated—or from another 


flower, when it is spoken of as being 
cross-pollinated. Such plants as are re- 
produced without variation by self-pol- 
linated seeds are called pure breeds. 
Those whose self-pollinated seeds pro- 
duce plants and flowers showing varia- 
tion from the original self-pollinated 
plant and flower are hybrids, mixed- 
breeds or cross-breeds. It can be safely 
said that all of the Hawaiian varieties 
are pure breeds. Of the introduced 
varieties comparatively few produce 
seed, and these seeds seldom reproduce 
these varieties true. They are therefore 
cross-bred flowers, the seeds from which 
will produce a wide variation in the re- 
sulting progeny. There is no doubt that 
hibiscus follow very closely the laws 
of heredity as laid down and de- 
veloped by the Mendelian theory, and it 
is this fact which makes the hibiscus a 
valuable plant for the scientific worker. 
As every one knows, the colors, shapes 
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and sizes of the flowers are quite vari- 
able, and they are also single, semi- 
double and double. With this material 
so rich in variety it is possible to ob- 
tain an almost infinite number of new 
forms. The single ones vary in color 
from pure white through the entire 
range of the spectrum down to dark red 
with the exception of blues and purples. 
The numbers of doubles, and their col- 
ors, however, are much more limited, the 
extreme limits of the scale being pure 
canary yellow, and the dark double red. 

It is necessary for the worker to well 
establish in his mind the unit character 
of the different flowers as to size, color, 
shape, texture and whether single, 
double or semi-double, and at all times 


during the breeding to carry in mind 
these unit characters. The worker should 


previously determine the characters 
which are desired and should conduct 
the breeding in such a way as to pro- 
duce these characters if possible, not en- 
deavoring, however, to unite too many. 
characters in a single flower. Say that 
a double flower is desired—there are 
three ways of producing this and pos- 
sibly four. Unfortunately we have but 
two double flowers which produce seed, 
and both of these are double red, one 
being a small dark red known as the 
carnation—the other a red flower some- 
what larger. Cross-pollinating a single 
flower on either of these doubles should 
produce a limited number of doubles, 
but a much greater number of single 
flowers. | Cross-pollinating a double 
flower on either of these doubles will 
give more satisfactory results, and a 
larger number of doubles will be pro- 
duced, but a certain number of single 
flowers may be expected. Cross-pollinat- 
ing a double upon a single flower of a 
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seeding variety will also produce a limit- 
ed number of doubles. 


It will be noted above that the crosses 
resulting from doubles with doubles, and 
doubles with singles, both produce 
singles. Should these resulting singles 
seed, or if the pollen of these singles is 
fertile upon other singles, a very limited 
number of the resulting progeny may be 
double. This seems remarkable, but if 


we recall that the unit or gametic char-, 


acter of doubleness is possessed by these 
flowers, the resulting doubles in the pro- 
geny of these flowers may be explained. 


In regard to changing the form we 
have a variety known as the coral, which 
resembles a delicate piece of pink coral, 
andy iswilltistrated ‘ats Bruin, Pigure 1”: 
lowers), AY andi Cr or Vioure Li are 
the results from cross-pollinating with 
“B”; “A” resulted from cross-pollinating 
upon the small double red carnation, 
“C” upon a single red flower. It will be 
readily noted that the dark colors of the 
female parent have been retained, but 
that both in the double and the single 
crosses the resulting flowers show a 
marked fringing of the edges of the 
petals. It is therefore possible to obtain 
fringed flowers, both single and double, 
through the medium of the coral flower 
“B”. Further study of heredity would 
indicate that if the pollen from “A” and 
“C” should prove fertile that either of 
these flowers may be used in further 
crossing to produce fringed flowers, in- 
somuch as both of them have this 
gametic character derived from the orig- 
inal parent “B”. A single fringed white 
flower resembling as nearly as possible 
the coral in shape is one of the future 
possibilities, and is being earnestly work- 
ed for, 


As to breeding for color a great deal 
yet remains to be known. The majority 
of crosses between the whites and yel- 
lows and the whites and reds has re- 
sulted in pink flowers of all shades; thus, 
the results show no resemblance ‘to either 
parent, and it is almost beyond belief 
that a dark red flower, when crossed on 
pure white, should produce a shell pink, 
and that a pure dark yellow when cross- 
ed on pure white should entirely lose its 
yellow character, resulting likewise in a 
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shell-pink colored flower. Yet, this is 
the case. The first generation cross re- 
sulting in a hybrid, and these flowers 
frequently do not reproduce seed. Either 
they cannot be fertilized themselves or 
their pollen is not fertile on other flow- 
ers. A few of these, however, do seed, 
and by self-pollinating these flowers, the 
original colors, yellow and red, of the 
parents may be reproduced, and the size, 
texture and shape probably greatly im- 
proved. These flowers can also be cross- 
pollinated with the pollen of another 
flower possessing desirable characters, 
and thus almost any character desired 
may be separated out and bred into a 
new flower. It is true of almost all 
heredity that the strong characters are 
the ones which dominate in the result- 


ing cross, thus—a handsome flower upon 
a bush with poor foliage may be bred 
into an inferior flower on a bush with 
strong rich foliage, and the character of 
a large flower and strong rich foliage 
be the result. The advanced workers 
are endeavoring to produce a large, 
double white flower resembling in char- 
acter the well-known peach-blow, but 
without the color. This will probably be 
produced from a self-fertilized, single 
hybrid, resulting from a cross between 
a pure single white and a large double 
flower. 

Perhaps only close observers and 
those who have worked upon these flow- 
ers would notice the seed-pod on the 
hibiscus. Figure II illustrates such a 
pod. The flower illustrated in this cut 
is also very unique both in color and 
in shape. The color is a brilliant salmon 
orange, and the center is marked with 
deep claret and pure white. It will be 
noticed also that instead of the usual 


Continued on page 45, 


The Ferns of 


Hawaii 
(By J. F. ROCK) 


“Nature made ferns for pure leaves 
to show what she could do in that line.” 
—Thoreau. 


S we pass through the Hawaiian 

forests we are at once fascinated 
by the beautiful display of the many 
graceful ferns which inhabit our island 
woods. Of course, that depends on the 
condition and particular type of forest 
we visit. In the wet or rain forest, 
which begins at an elevation of 2000 
feet and at 4000 feet gradually passes 
again into a drier forest on islands of 
higher altitude, the ferns, next to the 
trees, form the most important inhabi- 
tants. It is in these forests that we 
find our stately and majestic tree ferns 
of which we have two important ones, 
namely the Hapu and the Hapu Iu, both 
belonging to a small genus distributed 
from Central America to South China 
and India. The two representatives are, 
however, peculiar to the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, outside of which they are not 
known. 

The Hawaiian Islands possess about 
140 species of ferns and, remarkable as 
it may seem, not less than about 56 per 
cent of them are peculiar to these isl- 
ands. The native Hawaiian of old was 
very familiar with the ferns of the 
forest, as well as with those growing in 
the lowlands, taro patches, and on the 
high mountains; even the inconspicuous 
ones which struggle for their existence 
among the rugged aa lava rock. He 
knew them all by name, and what is 
still more interesting, made use of many 
of them. 

Today there are very few of the na- 
tives who can call a couple of dozen of 
them by their right names. In order 
that the reader may get a better under- 
standing about ferns the writer will en- 
deavor to explain in a simple way their 
modes of reproduction, their grouping 
into families, where to look for certain 
ferns, and how to propagate them. 


We are only too apt to think that the 
Cryptogams or flowering plants are 
more or less unimportant, but may it be 
said that they are much more numerous 
than the Phanergams or flowering plants 
and also show a greater diversity than 
the latter. 

The differences among them may be 
great but they are all reproduced by 
spores and not by seeds. A seed may be 
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HAWAIIAN FERN FOREST. 
(The big tree ferns are the Hapu and the Hapu Iii.) 


termed a complete miniature plant, with 
an additional store of nutriment to sup- 
port the young plant after it has sprout- 
ed; a spore is a minute one-celled body, 
but the way they are produced and the 
germination which follows are of par- 
amount importance in the classification 
of these plants. 

If we look on the underside of the 
fern-fronds we will find small round 
dots which are known as fruit-dots or 
in botany as sori, which are made up of 


sporecases. These sporecases are either 
supported or protected by membranes 
called indusium, which may be found 
covering the sporecases as with a shield 
or may be found, as in the genus Pteris, 
along the leaf-margin. It is by the shape 
and placement of these indusium that 
the ferns are classified. Of course, this 
is all very intricate matter and. cannot 
be discussed in this paper. The spore- 
cases are orbicular bodies on a stalk, 
the outer ring of which is articulated 
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and covered like a drum with two fine 
membranes, between which we find the 
oval or round one-celled bodies called 
spores. When the spores reach ma- 
turity the annulus or articulate ring dries 
up; this produces a strain on the mem- 
brane, which bursts and liberates the 
spores. They are helped along by nature 
in that the ring straightens with a jerk 
and sends the spores flying out. 

A few days after having struck a fa- 
vorable moist place these begin to ger- 
minate; a small tube appears with cross 
partitions which contain chlorophyll or 
green coloring matter, and from these 
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Of course, this is not the only way of 
reproduction, for many arise by root- 
stocks, which finally become severed 
from the mother plant and become inde- 
pendent. In a goodly number, especially 
in our Hawaiian Aspleniums, young 
plants appear at the tips of the pinnae 
with little rootlets which finally drop to 
the ground or bend the fern by their 
weight so that they come.into contact 
with soil or other moist objects, where 
they then become independent. 

The Hawaiian fern flora, as already 
remarked, is a very multiformous one. 
From the smallest grass-like Polypodium 
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AUEA VOLCANO, HAWAII; NOTED FOR ITS WONDERFUL FERNS. 


spring minute hairlets or roots which 
fasten the young plant to the soil, the 
filmy tube flattens, becomes heart-shaped 
and is now known as the prothallus, on 
the underside of which are the organs 
of reproduction, the antheridia and 
archegoma. For fertilization a drop of 
water is necessary; from the antheridia 
come at the proper time microscopic 
spiral bodies which swim in the drop of 
water and enter the archegomum, unit- 
ing with a certain cell called the egg 
cell. This egg cell becomes enlarged 
and divides into four cells, out of whose 
subdivisions arise root, stem, leaf and 
foot. For a time the young plant re- 
mains attached by the foot to the pro- 
thallus from which it receives nourish- 
ment until itis able to shift for itself. 
This general description of fern repro- 
duction refers mainly to the large family 
of Polypodiacez, one of the largest fern 
families. 


found on tree trunks, to the gigantic 
tree ferns of the O/va forests all are of 
intense interest. 

Let us begin with the Polypodiums, 
which in these islands number about six- 
teen species which are native to the soil. 
Fifteen of these sixteen species belong 
to the wet forests and are epiphytic, 
while one grows with creeping root- 
stock and folded fronds which make it 
appear as only half a fern. It is the 
A’e of the natives and is a rather coarse 
fern; it is occasionally, however, found 
in the wet forest climbing over rocks and 
on tree stems. Most of the other Poly- 
podiums are small dainty ferns as for 
example the Wahine noho mauna of 
the natives, which on account of its 
delicacy of frond deserves its native 
name which means “mistress of the 
mountain”. Closely associated with it is 
the Olu, a small simple fern two to 
three inches long and found in the moss 
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with the foregoing. It occurs in many 
variations and so do the little friends, 
the Palalaau, Makue laulu, the latter a 
singular fern, composed of a single leaf 
resembling a grassblade, but covered with 
red stiff hair. One of the smallest ferns 
is the Kihe, though still smaller is the 
Pai, an epiphytic fern, the smallest in 
the Hawaiian Islands, an inch long. 
The Mahinalua is its rival in miniature 
stature, but is often found covering 
trunks completely in locations where the 
sun has free access. It is hardly ever 
taken for a fern, but merely passed by, 
it being thought to be young grass 
blades. 

One of the most peculiar ferns of this 
genus is the Peal or ivy fern. In dense 
shaded woods of flower elevations it can 
be found climbing the trees, and trail- 
ing on the ground. It has hardly any 
resemblance to a fern, having a per- 
fectly ivy shaped leaf of very large 
size. It can easily be propagated by the 
rootstock and would make a desirable 
climber in greenhouses, though shade is 
required. 

The Pala, belonging to a genus of 
eight species, is an inhabitant of the 
dense rain forests and rather a large 
fern, reaching a height of five feet. Its 
stipes arise from between large fleshy 
auricles which have the shape of a mule 
hoof, which name the fern has been 
given by the white man. These auricles 
are baked in hot ashes and eaten. They 
resemble very much a potato and are 
quite palatable. 

Nearly everyone who has tramped 
through a native forest will remember 
his first encounter with the Uluhe or 
staghorn fern. It is a native, but is 
also found in most tropical countries. 
It has two other relatives here but found 
at higher elevation and in deep shaded 
forests. 

Most of the Elaphoglossum ferns, 
which resemble a single entire linear 
leaf, grow on tree trunks. The Islands 
have six species, three of which are 
peculiar to the Islands. The natives 
have various names for them as Hoe a 
Maui, a small fern resembling a paddle, 
whence the name Maui’s paddle (the 
god Maui). A very graceful fern is the 
Iwa puakea. It is tall and is found 
usually near streambeds. From _ its 
black leafstalk the natives made a fine 
quality of hats; so also of the handsome 
smaller fern Pamoho, which is an ex- 
ceedingly graceful fern found in dense 
forests, usually terrestrial. 

Aspidiums are very numerous in the 
Hawaiian Islands and vary tremendous- 
ly in shape and size. Nearly all of them 
are terrestrial, some loving dense shade, 
others the open sunny glades. One of 
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the most common ferns is the Niamau. 
From it originated the hybrid, known as 
the fish-tail fern and now cultivated all 
over the Islands. It occurs in the driest 
districts as on the lava flows of Kau, 
as well as in the deepest and shadiest 
ravines. It grows often five feet high. 
A well known fern is the Amau and the 
Amaumau which is taller and found 
in the wet forests; the Ama’u loves 
drier situations and open sunny glades, 
as near the volcano Kilauea on Hawaii. 
It is one of the first ferns one meets on 
Tantalus, and is quite conspicuous on ac- 
count of its young fronds, which are of 
a bright red color and quite attractive. 
It may be of interest here to remark that 
the fiery pit of Kilauea, Halema’uma’u, 
derived its name from this meaning the 
house of the Ama’u fern, and not Hale- 
maumau, the house of everlasting fire. 

The most delicate ferns we find in the 
genera Asplenium and Lindsaya; the 
former inhabits the densely wooded 
mountains, where rain is frequent, and 
the ground is saturated with water. The 
most beautiful forms can be found on 
Kauai in the forests of Kaholuamano 
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and Halemanu back of Waimea, and it 
is there that the genus Lindsaya reaches 
its best development. The banks of the 
little stream, as well as the wonderful 
mountain stream of Waialae, Kauai, ae 
lined and gracefully draped with numer- 
ous species of ferns, the most prominent 
of which is the Apuu, a small fern be- 
longing to the same genus as the Ama’u. 
It grows in company with the most ex- 
quisite Hawaiian Begonia, the Akaakaa- 
wa, or Puamakanui, the big eyed flower 
of the natives. This latter plant is not 
a true Begonia but belongs to a peculiar 
Hawaiian genus of the family Begonia- 
ceae, named Hillebrandia in honor of 
Dr. W. Hillebrand, the author of a book 
called the Flora of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The Okupukupu is also a pretty fern 
and favors more the dry districts or 
rocky regions, together with Selaginella, 
the Lepelepeamoa of the natives, a fern 
ally. Another dry district fern is the 
Apeape an Aspidium with trapeziform 
pinnae; it favors the dry or mixed 
forests devoid of underbrush and thrives 
best in rich black soil. 
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The most graceful of our ferns be- 
long to two genera Hymenophyllum 
and Trichomanes. They are very thin 
and filmy, being actually transparent. 
Nowhere do they reach a better develop- 
ment than in absolute shade in the den- 
sest tropical rain forests, where they 
festoon every tree with their filmy lace- 
like fronds, their creeping rhizomes often 
reaching the whole length of the tree. 
To this genus also belong a tiny species 
named after the late Mr. Baldwin, with 
red-brown scales clothing the trunks of 
trees with their dainty cinnamon colored 
fronds. Worthy of mention, not on ac- 
count of its beauty, for such it has not, 
but owing to its everpresence, is the 
Kilaupueo or Pama well known to every- 
one as the Braken or Eagle fern. This 
fern is one of the most cosmopolitan of 
its race. It occurs in the hills of Eng- 
land, on the granite summit of Kinabalu, 
the highest mountain of Borneo, and 
forms practically the sole vegetation on 
the cinder cones, on the summit of Mt. 
Hualalai on Hawaii. Needless to say it 
can be found everywhere all over the 
group. (Continued on Page 40) 


The members of the Outdoor Circle and Mr. W. R. R. Potter. 


the development of the locality. 
on or before March 20, 1973. 


A PRIZE OF FIFTY DOLLARS ($50.00) 


is offered by the Outdoor Circle of the Kilohana Club for the best series of twelve post-card designs, 
to be developed in sepia or black and white, distinctively Hawaiian in subject. 


Designs should be sent to Mrs. F. J. Lowrey, care Lewers & Cooke, on or before March 20, 19/3. 


PRIZE 


“No city park system,” says Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson, “is complete with- 
out ornamental open spaces that shall enter into the very construction of the city and 
bear a part in its beautifying.” 


WE NEED SUCH ORNAMENTAL SPACES and the OUTDOOR CIRCLE OF THE KILOHANA CLUB 


OFFERS A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS ($25.00) 


for the best illustrated plan for transforming the old Fort Street School Premises into a children’s 
playground, such plans to have regard for soil and weather conditions, and to the general plans for 


Plans should be sent to Mrs. F. J. Lowrey, care Lewers & Cooke, 


JUDGES: 
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DEVELOP INDIVIDUALITY. 
(From “The Beautifying of Honolulu” by Chas. Mulford Robinson) 


HEN all is said, whatever development is given to Honolulu 

and to its surrounding country, should be first of all for 
the comfort and enjoyment of its own citizens. They pay the bills, 
they live—instead of visiting—here and in suggesting improve- 
ments for Honolulu we have to consider what will improve it for 
them, make it better worth living in, add to the comfort and the 
pleasure in life of its own citizens. If we make the city more 
beautiful to them, adding to their contentment and happiness, we 
shall also make it more attractive to strangers. For a town is not 
like a picture simply to be looked at and admired; it is to be 
lived in, and loved; and the more lovable it is the more people 
will come to it. 


The lovable quality is personality. The home is attractive, 
however modest its cost, that expresses personality. So the town, 
which is the home of many, must have an individuality in keeping 
with its citizens, and must express it, if it is to please them and 
to attract others. And towns do have individuality. There never 
have been two cities just alike, and he would be a ruthless icon- 
oclast who would try to pattern one city after another. We must 
preserve the individuality of Honolulu, or its charm will depart. 
Cut through broad avenues and boulevards, build a hot and sunny 
quay, widen your streets and straighten them, spend enough 
money in such measures hopelessly to bankrupt the city, and when 
the work is all done the winsomeness of Honolulu will have 
departed, and it will always be spoken of as the town that was 
spoiled. So my first charge is, be true to yourselves. Do not 
dream of what other cities may have done; but, far isolated from 
them, develop your own individuality, be Hawaiian, be a more 
beautiful Honolulu. Then you will have distinction, and only then. 
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OLD WAIKIKI. 
(By Katherine M. Yates.) 


AMBES are really only pictures. Stop and think of the name of 

any place where you have ever been. Does not a picture in- 

stantly slip into view? But here is the curious part—the same 

name does not bring to everyone the same picture—nor does it 

always bring the same picture to the same person; for places 

change, and the picture varies according to the time when it was 
seen—or the eyes which saw it—or the heart which recalls it. 


Did you ever watch a person’s face when he spoke of “Old 
Waikiki’? And did he ever speak of it without saying “cocoanut 
trees’? To the kamaaina, “Old Waikiki” means cocoanut trees, 
and you have but to look at his face to know whether they were 
beautiful or not. Ask somebody about the old Waikiki Road, and 
see the shine come into his eyes. 


And so, wouldn’t it be worth while to start something so that 
Waikiki without the adjective, could again come to mean cocoanut 
trees? To be sure there are still many, but not nearly enough to 
individualize the place, and that would be such a beautiful way to 
individualize it. They have been planted upon both sides of the 
old road, and now it is “up to” the residents to do the rest. Cer- 
tainly there are a good many young trees, but there should be 
more, for many of the older groups are very ancient indeed and 
each year witnesses the falling of several of their members: so 
that they are becoming constantly fewer and the groups thinner, 
and this ought not so to be. 


Therefore, if you own property in Waikiki, plant cocoanut trees. 
If you expect to sell, plant them just the same—it will add to the 
value and no one ever cuts down cocoanut trees. If you have big 
trees, plant little ones for the future—if you have little trees, put 
in a few more for good measure. 


There is always individuality about a cocoanut tree which has 
reached maturity. No matter how much alike they may be as 
voungsters, when they have grown up, they are individuals, each 
following his own bent and making an entity of himself—some- 
thing worth looking at—a distinct, up-standing personality that 
makes you proud to know him. 

And cocoanut trees belong to Waikiki—you couldn’t put a 
cocoanut tree anywhere in Waikiki that it wouldn’t “belong.” If 
you don’t believe it, try for yourself and prove the fact;—and if 
you do believe it—go ahead and put in a lot of them—you’ll be 
proud of them some day. 


February, 1913. 
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WATER METERS. 
(By F. J. Lowrey.) 


HAT about water meters? We do not want water wasted, 

neither do we want the appearance of the city to be hurt 
by a too economical use’of it. All will agree that water used for 
commercial purposes should be paid for according to the amount 
so used. Shipping should be supplied by measurement also at a 
reasonable rate. The department of public works has data show- 
ing the square feet under each water privilege, the size of house, 
number of animals, etc., and present rates are based thereon. Go 
a step further. Let competent opinion be gotten as to how much 
water is required per square foot to properly care for irrigated 
grounds, taking into consideration of course the location, (Kai- 
muki would not be the same as upper Nuuanu). Let it ascertain 
also how much water should be used in a house of given size for 
domestic purposes to insure comfort and cleanliness. Having the 
data referred to it would not be a hard matter to decide what 
amount of water should be used under each privilege. Having 
agreed upon the price of the water, a rate would be given for 
each privilege and such rate would be a minimum rate for that 
particular privilege and would entitle the holder to use the cer- 
tain amount which had been fixed upon. Put in the meter and if 
water in excess was not used the minimum rate would be col- 
lected, if more was used then the extra quantity to be charged. 
Would not this be fair to all concerned? conserving the water 
against useless waste and yet not putting a premium on such 
economy as would tend to destroy the beauty of our gardens and 
grounds? 
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GARDENS AND FENCES. 
(By Jeanette P. Gignoux.) 


N his essay on gardening Bacon remarks: ‘Man shall ever see 
that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, man comes to 
build stately sooner than garden finely; as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” His rule has held good in the rise of cities. 
Domestic gardening becomes a precious factor in city beauty. Let 
us remember the gospel of the beauty of an open lawn, planting 
around the borders and leaving out the multitudinous isolated 
specimens attractive tho they may be. 

Then, too, it is a rare facade in domestic architecture that 
cannot be beautified by the soft, clinging green vine. This will 
emphasize good detail, soften lines and half covering a crude device 
will reveal only enough to suggest something better than the 
reality. 

In planting our gardens we must not lose sight of the -color 
scheme of our particular neighborhood, for a little individual care 
in the selection of colors will make our city an harmonious whole. 

Can we not do away entirely with the front fence? If any 
artificial barrier between lawn and careless traffic is required, will 
not a low stone coping, a closely trimmed hedge of hibiscus, or a 
riot of bougainvillea suffice? 

Wherever it is possible let us plant our lawns clear to the 
ditches. In many mainland towns the choicer shrubs are in full 
bloom within reach of the passerby. This is delightful—and why 
not? It is vastly more human than cultivating your fine things be- 
hind stone walls, fences, or even hedges. = 

Twenty-five years hence we shall doubtless see ugly, weed- 
be-draggled highways turned into a public garden reaching every- 
where and binding all homes together with bands of beauty and 
good will. 


& 
POSSIBILITIES OF BAMBOO. 
(By Grace Tower Warren) 


RETURNING voyager from the Sunrise Kingdom asks why 

Honolulu cannot have some of those fascinating, bamboo roads 
through which every traveller in the Land of the Mikado has at 
some time driven with that grateful sense of relief which the cool 
dimness of a well shaded road always gives one after a long stretch 
of sun-lit roadway. 

Bamboo grows as well here as it does in the Orient, and there 
is no good reason why those deliciously cool arboreal tunnels so 
famous in Japan should not be reproduced in Hawaii with equally 
pleasing results. Bamboo grows thick and tall and grows quickly 
and can be easily trained to form one of these cool retreats. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Scheme for Re-planting Palace Square 


| regard to the trees and shrubs 
which might be used to advantage 
in beautifying the grounds around the 
Judiciary and Executive buildings, we 
must bear in mind that there are already 
on the grounds a number of beautiful 
and interesting trees that ought to be 
left undisturbed. The attached list has 
been selected with the assumption that 
the circular driveway suggested in a 
former letter will meet with approval, 
also the planting of poinciana regia 
trees along both sides of the driveway 
in places where they will not encroach 
upon other valuable trees or buildings 
along the way. Beginning with the 
driveway lined with red poinciana trees 
the scheme, if we should adopt such, 
will naturally be red. 


The indigenous trees and_ shrubs, 
with very few exceptions, are not suit- 
able for such a purpose as this, and we 
will therefore have to look abroad for 


By DAVID HAUGHS. 


some of those if we are going to make 
the grounds what they ought to be, 
namely, rich in rare and beautiful plants. 

Take, for instance, the first on the list, 
“Amberstia nobilis,’ considered the most 
beautiful of all flowering trees. It’s 
flowers are red and yellow, which droop 
in sprays from each branch among the 
handsome foliage, presenting a wonder- 
ful appearance of great beauty. This 
tree is a native of Burma, but it has 
been introduced into Ceylon, Singapore, 
Java and other places. The reason why 
this tree has not been introduced here 
is owing, no doubt, to the scanty crop of 
seed it bears. In Ceylon a pod or two 
occasionally being all that can be ob- 
tained and propagating by layering has 
therefore to be adopted. We have had 
at times a few seeds of this tree sent to 
us, but they failed to germinate. 

The sealing wax palm (Cyrtosperina 
distichum) is a very interesting tree and 
is greatly admired by tourists and others 


visiting Ceylon and other countries where 
it grows. The other trees on the list 
are all more or less beautiful and in- 
teresting. Some of the species listed 
are already here, but they are scarce 
and consist of only one or two _ speci- 
mens. 


The Ambherstia nobilis and Cyrtos- 
tachys Nanda (sealing wax palm) also 
a few others would have to be imported. 
All of which might be gotten from Cey- 
lon, and if good strong plants were ob- 
tained and forwarded in a wardian case, 
they would, there is no doubt, reach us 
in good condition. With the removal of 
the poorest and most uninteresting 
species there is room on the grounds for 
a good display of plants without crowd- 
ing, but the plants ought to be the very 
choicest. In regard to the smaller foliage 
and flowering plants for grouping and 
bedding, these could be selected and 
arranged while the other work is pro- 
gressing, 
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The following is an incomplete list of 
flowering trees, shrubs and palms. sug- 
gested for grounds around the Judiciary 
and Executive buildings. 

Trees—Amherstia nobilis, Brownea 
grandiceps, Brownea Ariza, Putea fron- 
dosa, Cassia marginata, Calvillea race- 
mosa, Lagerstroemia flos-reginae, Plu- 
meria rubra, Saraca Indica, Spathodea 
Campanulata, Sterculia colorata, Ficus 
religiosa, Kigelia pinata (sausage tree), 
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Artocarpus incisa (bread fruit), Rava- 
nala Madagascariensis (travellers’ tree). 

Shrubs—Acalypha sanderi, Aphelandra 
Facinator, Byrsonia ligustrifolia, Cap- 
paris zeylanica, Cestrum fasciculatum, 
Olavija ornata, Clerodendron squamatum, 
Erantlemum cennabarinum, Hedychium 
angustifolium, Helister’s Isora, Hibiscus 
Yss, Holmskeoldia sanguinea, Lxora coc- 
cina, Ixora Treseri, Ixora macrothyrsa, 
Ixora rosea, Jatropha  panduraefolia, 
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Malvavicus arboreus, Plumbago rosea, 
Tephrosia grandiflora. 


Palms—Cryptostachys renda (sealing 
wax palm), Corypha umbraculifera 
(talipot palm), Ladoicea seychellarum 
(double cocoanut), Attalea cohune (co- 
hune palm), Porassus flabileformis (pal- 
myra palm) Didy mosperma destechum 
(sekkim palm). 


STREETS, ROADS AND PUBLIC PLACES IN EUROPE 


HE attention of an American 

knocking around Europe is arrested 
very soon by the almost universally good 
roads and agreeable impression pro- 
duced by the appearance of the cities 
and towns. 

Paris has long had the reputation of 
being the most beautiful city in Europe. 
It was the ambition of Napoleon I and 
III to make it so, and they did much to 
render its arches, monuments and beau- 
tiful buildings completely effective, by 
opening wide streets, widening and 
straightening old avenues and creating 
the boulevards, besides developing the 
public squares and places in the most 
artistic manner. The enormous sums 
spent, however, make it hard for Ameri- 


THE HAGUE; 


CANAL SCENE. 


can cities to follow. But there are prin- 
ciples which were followed in Paris, and 
now in many European cities, that are 
quite possible for us to emulate. A fine 
avenue, for instance, does not end against 
a grotesque mass of bill boards! In- 
stead, there appears an arch, a beautiful 
building, statuary, a church tower or 
other fine structure, or perhaps a park, 
trees, a hill side, or a long vista into the 
fields. The avenue of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, leading from the Arch de Tri- 
umph, itself a wonderful center, from 
which many avenues and_ boulevards 
radiate, to the Boulogne Forest, is an 
example of an effective and beautiful 
street. 

The Hague, in Holland, is one of the 
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zuidentiout, .“s SRAVENHAGE. 


DUTCH TREATMENT—TREES SEPARAT- 
ING CAR TRACK AND DRIVEWAY. 


most pleasing of the small cities of 
Europe. The canals, necessary but not 
beautiful, had to be considered in order 
to work them into the general scheme of 
city improvement. 

The picture shows how well it was 
done. A path is necessary: for the pa- 
tient boys or women drawing the boat. 
It is sanded or graveled, kept clean, and 
a row of heavy shade trees separates it 
from the traveled road, along which on 
a smooth brick pavement passes all sorts 
of traffic. Adjoining the long straight 
rows of houses is a broad sidewalk. The 
otherwise rather uninteresting houses 
are made decorative and beautiful by 
window gardens of lovely geraniums, 
which, by the way, we found all through 
Holland and Germany. An old swampy 
spot in the center of the town was deep- 
ened and banked, the mud piled into an 
island, which was then planted with 


“JAVA STRAAT,” 


shade trees, and from a blot it became 
an ornament. 

A broad street on one side of the 
pond, several rows of trees dividing it 
into a carriage and wagon way, a nar- 
row track for bicycles, another for autos, 
to which the Dutch do not appear to be 
partial, a street car track, a fine dirt 
road for equestrians and foot paths. 

Another, or several other streets, not 
wider than Kalakaua Avenue, have a 
single row of trees along the center, 
some with beds of flowers between the 
trees in the row, others with grass only, 
with the street car tracks on one side 
and a drive way the other. 

“Java Straat” has the row of tress on 
one side only, or one on each side of a 
narrow canal. 
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HOLLAND STREET WIDENED TO ADMIT 
STATUE. 


Where some ancient irregularity has 
left a wide space in a street this has 
often been used for statuary. Sometimes 
a new road was widened intentionally for 
the purpose of placing there the figure 
of some one of Holland’s men of her 
great past, not only in their memory, 
but to beautify the city. 

But one of the glories of The Hague 
is its lovely “Bosch” or public forest. It 
is interlaced with drives and roads for 
all sorts of travel. Everywhere the roads 
are good through this forest; not won- 
derful oiled macadam, but just plain 
graveled roads—comfortable for either 
carriages, autos or foot travel. The 
road is carefully rounded, yet not to an 
uncomfortable extent. 
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Other places in Holland, such as Ley- 
den, Delft, Haarlem, Amsterdam and 
others, show the same scrupulous care 
of roads and streets, and the same clean- 
liness, while there is an evident intention 
not to waste the money of the taxpayer. 

Germany excited our highest admira- 
tion. It is the country of law and or- 
der. This is everywhere observable ; no- 
where more than in the care of streets, 
roads, parks, public buildings and places 
of general resort. The Kaiser intends 
that Berlin shall take the place of Paris 
as the most beautiful capital in Europe, 
and he has certainly gone a long way 
towards accomplishing that object. 
Everybody has heard of the “Unter den 
Linden” street. Its beauty does not rest 
wholly on its two wide driveways with 
the broad and beautiful parkway along 
the center and the commodious side- 
walks; nor on the magnificent triumphal 
arch at one end with the grouping of 
palaces, cathedral and art galleries at 
the other. It is lined with imposing 
buildings on either hand, with a sky line 
regulated by law at a point restful to the 
eye and practical for a wise use of the 
building space. There are several equally 


fine streets, all well planned for their re- 


spective purposes, business, residence, 
pleasure and probably with an eye to 
possible military use. The effective 
grouping of fine buildings, whether pub- 
lic or private, is always in evidence, and 
every where cleanliness with the signs of 
readiness at any moment for prompt re- 
pair of streets. 

Once out of Holland, in which there 
is too much water, which perhaps 
accounts for the absence of fountains, 
water is universally used to enhance the 
beauty of the landscape. In the parks 
and public squares, ponds and running 
streams rests the eye, while fountains of 
every imaginable form and device adorn 
the streets and gardens. Some are so 
large and use such an immense quantity 
of water, that they play only on days 
and occasions when there are crowds of 
people about to enjoy them. Others are 
sending out little streams or shooting 
lovely spray into the air at all times. 
The intent of it all is to give pleasure 
by a harmonious combination of art with 
nature. 

The rulers of Bavaria began many 
years ago to rebuild and beautify the 
city of Munich. How well they have suc- 
ceeded is attested by the crowds of 
tourists who flock there at all seasons, 
and the great increase in its population 
of permanent residents, who live there 
because of the increased comfort and 
beautiful surroundings. No small part 
of making Munich beautiful has con- 
sisted in the improvements made in the 
streets of the city, its parks, gardens 
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and public places, and connecting it on 
all sides with distant cities and places 
by perfect roads. 

No drives that we had elsewhere in 
Europe compared with the pleasure of 
riding over the perfect country roads of 
Germany. The Hawaiian plan of build- 
ing a fine road, then allowing it to be- 
come ruined by absolute or even partial 
neglect, does not find favor in Germany. 
Economy has something to do with their 
method, as one of the officers exclaimed 
on answer to a question, “Oh, it costs 
too much not to keep the road in re- 
pair, we can’t afford that here, where 
every pfennig counts!’ The ordinary 
country road appears to have a finished 
gritty surface about sixteen feet wide, 
sometimes less, while the entire roadway 
is not far from fifty. This gives plenty 
of room for vehicles to meet or pass. 
The gutters are kept clear, with fre- 
quent “leads” to carry water away from 
the road. Every few hundred feet are 
piles of broken rock, sand and gravel, 
placed, not on the road or in the gutter, 
but just away and if possible on a spot 
whence the water drains off. Uniformed 
road workers are occasionally seen with 
wheelbarrow, pick and shovel, looking 
for little defects to be instantly repaired. 
These road workers (it must sound 
strange to us free and liberty—or po- 
litics—loving Amerians) are not given 
their positions as a reward for telling 
political work, but for efficiency in the 
intelligent handling of pick and shovel. 
They are kept in office as long as the 
section of road committed to their care 
is in good order, at the lowest cost to 
the taxpayer. Of course this system is 
very bad, for it deprives the bosses of 
“jobs” for the faithful. 

Another feature of many European 
cities which might well be copied is the 
fidelity with which street names are 
posted on nearly every corner, some- 
times on the four at a crossing, also the 
care taken to have neat looking iron 
cases or boxes placed in convenient lo- 
calities to receive waste paper and 
scraps of all sorts. 

European cities fronting on lakes and 
the sea have for many years made that 
fact contribute to the beauty as well as 
commercial advantage of the port. There 
is shrewd business sense in this too, for 
the old saying that “first impressions are 
the most enduring” is true, and one gen- 
erally forgets that the interior of the 
city is not at par possibly if the water 
front is fine. 

It is notorious that Naples is dirty, 
but the memory which lasts and attracts 
the stranger to go again, is the beautiful 
water front,—if the first approach was 
on that side. The same is true of Pa- 
lermo, excepting that several of its 
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streets are fine and worthy of the splen- 
did water front. 

We Americans are fond of thinking 
that with us the art of living has reach- 
ed its highest development, but it is evi- 
dent that we can learn much from 
Europe. 

ee 


A list of the working ommittees of 
the Outdoor Circle, made public for the 
first time, is to be found on the inside 
of the back cover of this issue of The 
Friend. Through their affiliation with 
this public-spirited organization, over 
one hundred women are working for a 
More Beautiful Honolulu. Many oth- 
ers, equally interested, but lacking time 
and strength for committee meetings 
and general plans are devoting their 
energies to the improvement of individ- 
ual gardens and lawns. For this the 
Outdoor Circle is most grateful, real- 
izing that through individual interest 
much will be accomplished which or- 
ganized effort can only suggest. 

The billboard committee, newly named, 
is as follows: Mrs. Fred Bush and Mrs. 
Phillip Frear, Mrs. W. R. Castle, Mrs. 
R. G. Moore, Mrs. Isaac M. Cox, Mrs. 
Henry Waterhouse and Mrs. F. J. 
Lowrey. 

we Ms 


“Trim Your Hedges!” 


“Before Honolulu people try to beautify 
their streets any further, they had bet- 
ter insist that what is here already be 
kept in good condition,’ remarked a 
well-known man the other day. 

“T refer,’ he continued, “to the hedges 
of Honolulu, most of which are a dis- 
grace when they might be such an added 
attraction. If every person whose place 
is enclosed by a hedge would see to it 
that this hedge is kept trimmed, with 
the accumulation of waste paper and 
weeds kept away from its base, the ap- 
pearance of the residence streets would 
be improved one hundred per cent. A 
dog-eared, irregular, lop-sided hedge 
with a scragegly branch here and a tuft 
of leaves there, is worse than none and 
the man who cannot provide proper 
care for his hedge should cut it down. 
There is nothing which gives a bettet 
index of the general conduct of a house 
and grounds than the hedgerow on its 
confines and if that is slovenly and dust- 
covered and carelessly cut the whole 
effect of an otherwise attractive place 


may be quite spoiled. Trim your 

hedges.” —G. T. W. 
ee 

An excellent article on “Feeding 


Plants,” prepared by President J. W. 
Gilmore for this issue, is regretfully 
omitted owing to lack of space. The 
article will appear in full in the March 
issue of THE FRIEND. 
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(Continued from Page 32.) 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF ALAPAI PLAZA. 
LooKING FORWARD. 


(By Ima Comeback.) 

Woe my husband and I left Honolulu in 1911 for a pro- 

longed tour of the world, we had no expectation of re- 
turning; but after seven years of sojournings, we found it very 
much as our old colored friend said: “Ise been in most every 
place there is, but there aint no place like these hyere Islands. 
Maybe you kin find the same climate, an’ the same trees, an’ the 
same flowers, but there aint that enchantin’, there aint that en- 
chantin’.” So we have come back to where there is that ‘en- 
chantin’. 

The day after our arrival, we started out for a saunter along 
the old familiar streets. We walked on and on enjoying the lovely 
homes and yards, and remarking on the various changes that have 
taken place. At a certain corner my husband stopped and indicat- 
ing with his cane a goodly area of open space at the union of 
several streets, said: “Will you please look at this!” I looked. 
“Well,” I said, “the street signs say Kinau and Alapai, and my 
bump of location tells me this is where Alapai square used to 
be, but my eyes would hardly have recognized it.” 

To us it had always been one of the barest, most unattractive 
spots in our part of the city, and wholly within the torrid zone. 
The expanse of pavement that had seemed to reflect added heat 
and glare, was now relieved by three gracefully curved triangular 
plots of green, fresh grass. Trees had been planted along the 
sidewalk of the streets bordering the square and were now 
healthy, young, monkey-pods already in fulness of foliage. From 
where we stood, the small store squeezed into the most con- 
spicuous corner, was no longer in evidence; a flourishing flowering 
vine hid the end of it completely; the wall supporting the em- 
bankment on which the building stood, was covered with our 
sturdy little tropical ivy, the “‘hug-me-tight,” while in the nar- 
row plot of earth between wall and vine, the gorgeous blossoms 
of a Ponciana shed a glory of color from among green feathery 
branches, 

We crossed Alapai street and walked under the monkey-pods 
to the upper corner of the square. “Has it ever occurred to you,” 
I asked, “that there is a genuine moral effect in the mere matter 
of a little dressing up?” ‘Why yes, I think it has,’ he said. “A 
man down on his luck would find it easier to keep up his grit 
if he had on a good suit of clothes than if he looked like a tramp.” 
“That’s just it,’ I said. “You remember how it used to be along 
here—the rickety rail fence and the ground sloping down into a 
gully suggestive of a repository for things too numerous to men- 
tion. Consider the entirely different atmosphere created by the 
comparatively simple means of putting up this low stone wall 
and growing the thick hibiscus hedge behind it. I contend that 
‘people, ourselves if you like, standing on this corner as it is now, 
will unconsciously assume a greater degree of respectability than 
if they stood here as it was before.” 


My husband quite agreed with me. ‘‘Across the street,’ he 


said, “is another effect produced by a little study in the art of 
dressing up. Let us go over.’ It was very pleasing and re- 
minded us of the little wayside rest places we often came across 
in certain of our travels. A background of trees and shrubs 
shaded a curved niche of cement from which a lion’s head of 
white marble poured little streams of sparkling water into a 
marble trough below. I dipped my fingers in the cool flow and 
murmured a benediction on the giver of fountains. 

“T’ve noticed many improvements in the city,’ my husband re- 
marked as we walked under the shady trees in front of the club 
house, “but of them all, none strike me as being so nearly a trans- 
formation as this little park of Alapai. I must say I consider it 
quite a feather in our City Fathers’ cap.” 


“Very good,’ I said,’ I join you in rendering feathers where 
feathers are due; but unless I am much mistaken, you will find 
it is on the bonnet of the City Mothers that the tallest plumes 
should wave.” (Written by Mrs. Grace D. Sedgwick.) 
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THE NEW TANTALUS ROAD. 
(By Lidie West Sayres) 


yaa the many opportunities to make Honolulu more beauti- 
ful, a new one is offered by the opening of the Tantalus 
auto road which is now being constructed. This is to begin at 
the head of Makiki street, through the new lots recently opened 
for homesteads, continuing up Makiki Valley a short distance, 
overlooking the reservation for the Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry where many improvements will gradually develop. Al 
ready eight hundred bougainvillea vines have been planted on the 
two ridges running up from the valley. Swinging back across the 
face of Round Top the road is to continue around the side over- 
looking Manoa Valley and on to Tantalus. 

In continuing Makiki street to unite with the new road, it 
was found necessary to change the line of the street, and in doing 
so the authorities agreed to remove the house occupied by the 
keeper of the reservoir, at the intersection of Makiki street and 
Makiki Valley Road, leaving a triangular shaped park. As this is 
at the entrance to both the forestry reserve and the Tantalus 
road, it seems fitting that it should be made beautiful. There are 
a number of fine old trees on the land, the largest being a yel- 
low ponciana. In the surrounding grounds are a number of flower- 
ing vines and shrubs of various shades of yellow, making it easy 
and suitable to take that for the color scheme. By the side of the 
road through the new section a row of the creamy yellow plum- 
arias has already been planted. 

On Makiki street leading up to the park no particular plan 
has been followed in planting the various grounds, pink, red and 
yellow trees being well grown, so it may be found advisable to 
simply make an avenue of green trees (probably the California 
pepper as there are a number of them now growing), leading 
from Beretania street to the park which some day will become 
the Golden Heart of Makiki. ; 
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N their wanderings from the islands 

of the southern seas the natives 
brought with them cocoanuts, which were 
gradually planted on all the islands of 
this Territory. The only mistake they 
made in this regard was in not planting 
more. Every island should have a com- 
plete fringe of cocoanuts. No other tree 
can wave so graceful a welcome nor so 
fond a farewell to visitors as the cocoa- 
nut. The cocoanut palm is above the 
observance of formalities. It can not be 
forced to grow in a straight line. Each 
trunk leans in whatever direction may 
suit its fancy, without regard to winds 
or man’s desires. The cocoanut’s special 
place in nature is as a coast-line tree. 


Three characteristic palms; 


Its roots are not embittered by the 
brackish waters, and its crown of leaves 
is ultimately lifted so high that it can 
laugh at the salt spray. No sea-level 
view could be tropical in character with- 
out cocoanuts. The cocoanut is the one 
tree which the tourist must see in order 
to be sure that he has been in the tropics. 
In order to be effective it is not neces- 
sary that cocoanut palms be planted in 
rows, or according to any geometrical 
plan, or in any particular part of a yard. 
The cocoanut merely asks for a spot to 
get a foothold, without much regard to 
the nature of the soil, and for a bit of 
water and other attention until it is well 
established. It gets along well and 
pleasantly with any kind of tree asso- 


the Royal, 
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Palms For Hawaii 


By E. V. WILCOX 
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ciates, and finally carries its crown at 
such a height that it can obtain light 
and air without interfering with the 
equal rights of other trees and plants. 


Recently it has become fashionable to 
speak of cocoanuts as the “consols of the 
east.” They furnish milk, coco-butter, 
copra and coir fiber, all of which are 
demanded in the business of the modern 
world. Without the slightest strain 
upon one’s conscience, and without be- 
coming sentimental, one can look with 
favor and fondness upon a tree which 
lives to such a great age as does the 
cocoanut, furnishing a distinct addition to 
the beauty of the landscape, and also, 
each year, nuts to the value of three 


the Date and the Cocoanut, 


dollars or more per tree, We are for- 
tunate in not having the really serious 
pests and disease which affect cocoanuts 
in many countries. 

A sister species, Cocos plumosa, has 
been recommended as a superior palm 
for street planting. The crown of this 
tree is large and graceful, and the 
species is tall and long-lived. It is, 
however, not commonly planted in Ha- 
waii, and it has accumulated little of the 
literary interest that has centered around 
the coconut. 

The royal palm is perhaps the most 
formal and precise of palms. Every 
specimen of this tree stands as a living 
and emphatic protest against the irre- 
sponsible and easy-going habits of its 


arboreal neighbors. The trunk is exactly 
straight and perpendicular, standing like 
a soldier at attention, dressed in conven- 
tional white. Even the style of coiffure 
of the crown of leaves shows only in- 
finitesimal variations. For the most part 
the prim preciseness of the royal palm 
has been duly recognized by those who 
have used it in the ornamentation of 
avenues and grounds. The royal palm 
is in its proper element when guarding 
the entrance to a gateway on either side, 
fringing grounds in double lines, mark- 
ing the boundaries of lawns in straight 
rows, or wherever formal landsape gard- 
ening in geometrical patterns is prac- 
tised. A single tree will furnish enough 
seed to plant a whole city. When once 
it attains full size nothing can ruffle the 
stately dignity or bend the pride of the 
royal palm. It scarcely recognizes its 
relationship with the cabbage palm, a 
sister species which furnishes an edible 
head. 


The date palm grows like a weed in 
Honolulu. It has been effectively used 
as an edging for parks and driveways. 
The one trouble with it is that only in 
the rarest instances does it bear edible 
fruit. It does not come true from seed. A 
Waikiki gardener told me that he once 
lived on an almost exclusive diet of im- 
ported dates for a fortnight in order to 
obtain seeds for planting. But not a 
single tree with edible fruit was ob- 
tained. There are a few tall trees in 
Honolulu which bear large bunches of 
beautiful rose-red dates, but no one ex- 
cept small boys who steal them could 
even pretend to like the fruit. Recently 
three fancy date suckers from Arizona 
and a quantity of pedigreed seed have 
been imported. In a few years there- 
fore we shall have dates good to eat, as 
well as ornamental trees. The bearing 
of delicious fruit will detract in no way 
from the beauty of the tree as an orna- 
ment. 


The wine palm is attractive to look 
upon when it is young. It is short-lived, 
however, and as soon as it has borne 
fruit it seems to lose all trace of per- 
sonal pride, and becomes a ragged, slat- 
ternly thing. The wine palm can hardly 
be recommended for planting so long as 
we have other better kinds from which 
to choose. 
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The Washingtonia palm, so familiar a 
feature of the yards in Southern Cali- 
fornia, has not been widely used for or- 
namental purposes in Honolulu. It 
would bear much more extensive plant- 
ing. 

Of the thousand species of palms 
known to botanists many others in addi- 
tion to the few already mentioned have 
been established in Honolulu, and some 
of these have their obvious uses and 
ardent admirers. All palms, that are 
worth growing at all, look best and 
thrive best when standing in their own 
inherent splendor, unencumbered of 
vines or reepers of whatever sort. We 
can no more decorate the palm than we 
can paint the lily. 


a oe 
Extracts From **The 
Beautifying of 
Honolulu.”’ 


By Charles Mulford Robinson 


Parks are of many different kinds, and a 
well developed city can no more get along 
with one kind of park than with one kind 
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of street. There should be the public 
pleasure grounds; the scenic reservations 
for the contemplation of nature * * * ; the 
ornamental squares; the playgrounds for 
children and the public gardens. * * * 

In Honolulu the principal park is Kapio- 
lani. A suggestion for ideal development 
here would require lovely lawns and flower 
gardens * * * ; a jungle of tropical bloom 
along the lagoons; cool drives under arches 
of the over-hanging algaroba, and in the 
center attractive play fields. 


The city’s need of scenic reservation * * 
is more than usually urgent. Beginning 
with the Pali as the great scenic attrac- 
tion of the island and one of the fine views 
of the world—there is already in fact, if 
not in name, a scenic park. The next out- 
look on which I would urge a public reser- 
vation is the so-called hotel site on the 
summit of Pacific Heights. Thence there 
is one of the most beautiful views to be 
had near Honolulu. * * * I recommend the 
development at this. point of the “show” 
park; the uneven grades invite terraces; 
lawns and flowers can easily be obtained, 
and outlooks are suggested by many a 
knoll and projection with its opening of 
different views. 


Tantalus is the next tract to have dedi- 
cated to public enjoyment as a_ scenic 
reservation. The place does its own argu- 
ing, for the spot is visibly a natural, God- 
given park * * * to obtain the like of 
which any city in the States would bond 
itself for millions. 

Coming next to Punchbowl, we reach a 
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more strictly, in the sense of more inti- 
mately connected, town possession. Of 
this again the suitability for a scenic 
reservation, and even the obligation that 
rests upon the community thus to save it, 
needs no argument of mine. 


One other small tract I should like to’ 
see dedicated to public enjoyment. This is 
the rocky hills back of Oahu College. It 
offers a surpassingly beautiful view, and is 
the natural park for the College Hills tract. 
Its pitcuresquely rugged character requires 
no tampering with landscape designs, and 
thus practically no expense. * * * 


* * * There must also be plots set aside 
for beautifying the city—that demand spe- 
cial care in planning and maintaining * * * 
such as Thomas Square, and Emma Square. 
In McKinley Park the community has prac- 
tically title to a plot of ground capable of 


very interesting and attractive develop- 
ment. There remains but one want to 
round out the system—children’s play- 
grounds. 


With these large tracts dedicated to park 
purposes it is unnecessary that the boule- 
vards and drives should do more than ade- 
quately connect the parks and form of the 
separate units a system. 


There is the chance, at wonderfully lit- 
tle expenditure—so lavish are the gifts of 
beauty that have been showered upon it— 
to make this one of the most picturesque 
and beautiful cities of the world. All one 
great park, with a city tucked in between 
in the vacant spaces. 


SOME OF HONOLULU’S UNSIGHTLY PLACES 
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SUGGESTIONS 


THE GLASS-BOTTOM BOAT. 
(By A. F. Griffiths.) 


T has been more than once suggested but never sufficiently 
strongly urged that glass-bottom boats be provided for trips 
inside the reef and in the bays near Honolulu. The principle of 
these boats is used in glass-bottom boxes which are the handy 
instruments for under-the-water searches by fishermen looking 
for fish, crabs and squid and by scientists scouting for marine 
specimens. 

These boats are used along many tropical and semi-tropical 
coasts for scientific purposes and for tourist amusement. Ber- 
muda and Catalina notably have these methods of showing sub- 
marine wonders. At Catalina especially there is a veritable fleet 
of these boats which do a thriving business. $100,000 is invested 
in the enterprise. The boats with glass bottoms well protected 
from contact with rocks range in size from side wheel steamers 
costing $3000. to row boats. The advantage is not all with the 
large boat for the small ones besides affording a closer view of 
the object of interest can penetrate to pools and shallows which 
the vessel with the greater draught can not reach. 

Hawaii has even greater advantages to offer. While many 
creatures of the sea abound in greater number around the chan- 
nel islands of California than they do here, Hawaiian waters far 
excel in the variety and gorgeous colors of its marine life. This 
great variety would make every trip a new adventure into the 
zoological field and give a fascination which would make every 
tourist desire to take these excursions again and again. 

Such along-the-shore excursions will serve the double purpose 
of affording entertainment of the most novel and interesting kind 
for the tourist and a profitable means of employment for local 
people, especially for the Hawaiian whose familiarity with the 
sea would make him a most acceptable guide on these trips. 
Waikiki, Kalihi Bay, Kahala and Pearl Harbor are rich fields for 
zoological excursions, each presenting some characteristic phase 
which would give the particular trip over its waters its own in- 
terest and delight. And for a far journey Kaneohe Bay offers 
still greater interest in the variety and extent of its marine fauna. 
On its surf-beaten reef and nearby shallows thrive in a rich diver- 
sity the rarest forms of sea life. 

These trips would show novelties and delights in the same 
way as the Aquarium but in greater variety, unusualness, and 
abundance. By this means in their native home and under in- 
teresting conditions could be seen the spiny sea urchin, the 
tentacled sea cucumber, the flower-like sea anemones, the star- 
fish and a thousand varieties of sea shells. With a telescope for 
a gun there would be the joy of the hunt for the festive crab, 
the crayfish suggestive of good dinners, the free-swimming jelly 
fish, the ponderous sea turtle and the most interesting of all 
denizens of the sea, the devilish squid. The landlubber would 
find endless delight in the green, yellow and purple sponges which 
grow as large as a man’s head in scattered places about Kahihi 
Bay and Pearl Harbor and in the coral, present everywhere to the 
extent of a score of species, but especially varied and interesting 
at Kaneohe. 

These are merely suggestions of things which may be seen in 
Hawaiian waters. The marvelous variety of sea life which the 
glass--bottom boat would reveal is an asset of which we have 
made too little use in the entertainment of the visitors whom we 
invite to our shores. 


& 
BEAUTIFYING OUR STREETS. 
(By W. B. Oleson) 


eee shall we plant our trees for street adornment? 

If we plant them on the outer edge of the sidewalk area, 
they will be subjected to the vicissitudes of the highway. They 
will be trampled down, or be broken off, or be pulled up, or die 
a lingering death from lack of water and suitable protection 
and care. 

If the concrete sidewalks are to be narrow, and the trees are 
planted in the straitened space between the concrete and the 
curb, we may look for a dwarfed and uncomely growth, or for the 
lifting of the concrete, and the thrusting out of the curb, by the 
gradual swelling of trunk and roots. 


Wherever the concrete has been laid the entire width of the 
sidewalk, trees cannot be planted, and the gaps thus produced 
break the continuity in any plan for street tree-planting. 

In many of our streets there are considerable stretches in 
which there are no trees outside the abutter’s lines, The effect 
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is admirable. Thus it gives the sense of greater width to our 
streets, and that is highly desirable both from an aesthetic and a 
sanitary point of view. Again, where there are no trees outside 
his lines, the abutter is stimulated to plant appropriate trees for 
street adornment inside his lines. This has been done in many 
instances, and the surest way to arrive at effective beautifying of 
our streets is to encourage like cooperation on the part of all 
property holders in the planting of suitable trees at regular in- 
tervals and at a proper distance from the street within their own 
lines. Such a policy would develop a more general participation 
in the effort to beautify Honolulu. It would secure better protec- 
tion and care for the trees planted. It would remove such trees 
from the damage frequently done to roots by the excavations 
made in our streets for public utilities. It would give the trees 
free range for their roots in a better watered soil than is found 
under the surface of our macadamized streets. 

The policy of planting inside abutter’s lines would commend 
itself to the majority of citizens if the policy be elastic and con- 
siderate. Beauty inheres in variety rather than in uniformity; 
and while a scheme for planting one street with a particular kind 
of tree might be desirable, it would be quite as desirable on 
another street to utilize the advantage already existing in the 
variety of trees now growing thriftily at the points desired. 

The policy here advocated would promote improvement in 
many front yards of Honolulu. There are not a few trees that 
should be removed to give place to others of superior fitness. 
Changes should be made gradually as abutters cooperate. But 
it is time that the policy should be definitely recognized and, as 
far as practicable, be adopted. A few years would demonstrate 
the wisdom of the policy, and that too at a minimum of dis- 
advantage to all concerned. 
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INDIGENOUS TREES. 
(By Emma L., Dillingham) 


S a resident of Honolulu for many years, and ever impressed 

with the beauties of the place, it has been a pleasure to fol- 

low the suggestions and success that have thus far attended the 

efforts of the “Outdoor Circle’ of the Kilohana Club in planning 
for a still more beautiful city. 

Loyalty to our indigenous trees leads me to urge their in- 
creased use on some of our avenues. The kukui is in a class by 
itself in shade of green, and is susceptible of easy transplanting 
from the valleys, especially if it can be slightly screened from the 
sun for a time. The variety with the larger leaf, and darker shade 
of green, responds very easily to a new environment. 

The Lehua tree, with its crimson blossoms, also accepts trans- 
planting when rather small, and would give a gorgeous effect to an 
avenue. 

The Kou tree grows very readily, and a. street bordered with 
them would be most attractive. 

Notwithstanding the blight on the fruit of the orange tree, the 
trees themselves are shapely, glossy and beautiful. Those growing 
in Woodlawn were seedlings from Kona and Waialua varieties, and 
home raised, and grew rapidly. In the spring time the blossoms 
would be a pleasing feature to an avenue. 

The Pride of India in a few years makes a stately tree, bearing 
blossoms as well. 

All lovers of scenery know of the wonderful effect of single 
trees, as in the beautiful Moanalua gardens. Imagine the regularity 
of our streets broken in places by a triangle, or a half circle; such 
places being occupied by a clump of pandanus, or of bamboo, or 
a wonderfully graceful monkey pod, or a towering tamarind! The 
latter resists storms better than any other tropical tree. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE TO INTEREST THE CHILDREN IN 
CITY BEAUTIFICATION. 


(By F. S. Scudder) 


ITH the desire to enlist the interest of the children in the 
contemplated plans for the beautification of the city the 
question was proposed at a meeting of the Principals of the Pub- 
lic Schools on January 22, as to whether the schools could under- 
take some special work along this line. 

This brought out the fact that several of the schools already 
have some rather ambitious plans for the beautification of their 
premises, and the Principals did not feel that they could enter 
into any new responsibilities along this line. 

We hope to mention in a later issue some of the excellent 
things which the schools have been doing and contemplating to 
awaken interest in trees, plants and gardens in school grounds 
and at the children’s homes. 
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TREES FOR THE ROAD BEAUTIFUL. 
By F. S. Scudder. 


NE who has the interests of Honolulu and her tourist attrac- 
tions at heart, has made the suggestion that a crusade of tree 
planting be started on the road around the island. As all who have 
taken this far-famed drive well know, there are great stretches 
along the sun-heated mesas on the other side of the island, where 
“the shade of the sheltering palm” or the shade of almost anything 
would be most welcome. 

There are trees to be found here whose life is not dependent 
upon a large amount of care or artificial irrigation, and these, of 
course, should be chosen. It is believed that the persons owning 
country places in the vicinity of this road would gladly cooperate 
in making of it a Road Beautiful to be remembered among the fa- 
mous drives of the world. Magnolia Avenue, the famous drive of 
Riverside, California, is known all over the United States because 
of its great sheltering pepper trees and stately palms; almost 
equally well known is Marengo Avenue in Pasadena down which 
one may drive almost from purple shadowed mountains to the vine- 
yards of San Gabriel beneath the overarching branches of these 
grand old trees. Tourists everywhere know of these boulevards 
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and tell others of them and there is no reason why Honolulu’s 
most characteristic drive should not be made more beautiful, more 
distinctive and far more comfortable for motoring than it now is. 
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BEGINNING AT THE FEET. 
By Grace Tower Warren. 


Bee impressions of Honolulu ought to begin with the eyes; un- 
fortunately they begin at the feet and end at the feet with many 
people who pick their way through the mud and water pools be- 
tween the Alakea wharf and the car track or the opposite side of 
the street. One block of clean permanent pavement there would 
be worth a half a mile elsewhere. 
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NE of the beautiful sights of this city in the forenoon is the large 
O pond of pink lotus flowers, located around a little church on 
the south side of King street, directly opposite the driveway into 
Mr. Charles Atherton’s residence. An unpretentious alley leads in 
to the church, but this is a beauty spot that is well worth de- 
veloping. 


HE above sketch by the Japanese landscape artist, Mr. K. Takano, meets with my 
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By S. Kurusu, ELEVE-COoNSUL. 


(Continued from page 30.) - 


Of greatest interest, however, are our 
majestice tree ferns, which reach their 
best development on the Island of Ha- 
wali in the fern forests near the Vol- 
cano Kilauea, from which section the 
writer presents some pictures. What 
can be done with a perfet jungle can 
be seen in the pictures representing the 
private ground of Mr. W. M. G/ffard, 
whose artistic eye has not only conserved 
the forest on his lands, but has beauti- 
fied it immensely by judicious clearing 
out of dead fronds, etc. It is a pity that 
the homesteaders who acquired land in 
that vicinity, could do nothing else than 
cut down all the beautiful Ojia trees, 
whose flowers are the source of food 
of the red native birds, the Jiwi, clear 
all the land and then plant that most 
ugly tree from the deserts of Australia, 
the eucalyptus. 

The matter of how to propagate ferns 
from spores successfully is altogether 
too big a subject for the size of this 
paper, and also too tedious a process, 
requiring great patience; besides most 
of our native ferns can be grown from 
roots or rootstocks or rhizomes, making 
the propagations through spores un- 
necessary. 

Many of our native ferns, even the 
tree ferns, could be grown successfully 
in the homes of Honolulu residents, who 


hearty approval, and I believe that my countrymen will gladly cooperate with the 
plan. 

The first idea was for the beautification of River Street above Beretania, but it has 
since occurred to me that the natural setting of the district between School and Kuakini 
Streets is more admirable. The same general plan could be followed here. The illus- 
tration shows bougainvillea along the stone wall with pepper trees to furnish grateful 
shade. The bridge should be typically Japanese in type, and if built over the River 
Street stream, the under frame-work should be of steel. This extra strength would not 
be necessary in the School Street district. The rest house in the center would be more at- 
tractive if the newer types of Japanese architecture were eschewed. There are many of 
the ancient buildings still standing in Japan, and these, to my mind, are much more 
fascinating. 

The bridge in the sketch is a replica of the Tsutenkyo in Kyoto. A similar bridge 
extends over the stream at the base of the Nunobiki waterfalls near Kobe. 

I will be glad to be of assistance in promoting any scheme which the Outdoor 
Circle or the Civic Federation may suggest. 


might thus gather about them not ordin- 
ary ferns, such as the common Poly- 
podiums and Fishtail ferns, but real 
graceful inhabitants of the forests of 
Hawaii nei. 

& 

If through this issue of The Friend 
the eyes of people are opened to observe 
new possibilities for city improvement, 
something will have been gained; if 
their mouths are opened in praise of 
beauty and in protest against the un- 
sightly, more will have been accom- 
plished; if purse strings are opened to 
help on the fine work of the Outdoor 
Circle, that will be a result not to be 
despised. 
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What About The Water? 


By KATHERINE  M. YATES: 


HERE is a problem which the 
Government and the Kilohana 
Club are trying to solve. They are not 
figuring upon it with a pencil in one 
hand and a brick in the other, but they 
have joined issues and each is as anxious 
as the other that the two _ solutions, 
which are of paramount importance to 
the city, should be achieved by the ap- 
plication of some method which will be 
equally favorable to both of the desired 
results. : 

The Government is trying to save the 
water. 

The Kilohana Club is trying to save 
the gardens. 

The government must save the water, 
and wants to save the gardens. 

The Kilohana Club fully recognizes 
that the Government must save the 
water, is going to save the water, and 
so is making no protest against that; but 
it is trying to help to figure out some 
way by which the gardens may be saved 
too. 

There is no use in putting forth the 
plea that with meters in, it will cost no 
more for the really necessary amount of 
water than it does now, for the point still 
remains that while human nature is 
such as it is, a very great many people 
will try to cut down the amount used 
and thus pay less than they are paying 
now. Unless the minimum charge were 
placed at a figure which would permit 
the use of all of the water really neces- 
sary, and the meters so arranged as to 
be easily read by the user, then there is 
no question but that a large percentage 
of the gardens will suffer—and a large 
number of small boys and flower-loving 
women will be scolded for extravagance. 

Of course there are also very many 
who love their gardens too well to stint 
them for the sake of a few extra cigars 
or a new hat—or even a needed pair of 
shoes—but every household is made up 
of a number of differing personalities, 
and sometimes the ruling power will 
command economy, perhaps at the cost 
of a deep hurt to some flower-loving 
soul whose greatest happiness lies in 
the things which grow and give so much 
ia. return for) so-little: j|Perhaps it is 
worth while to take into consideration 
even these heart-hurts. 

So then the problem stands: How 
can we save the water and the gardens; 
for Honolulu needs her gardens—her 
beauty is one of her greatest assets. 


Manifestly the reason for the decision 
of the Government to put in meters, is 
because of the waste which has been 
so inexcusable that all must now suffer 
for the profligacy of the few. This does 
not seem fair, but is necessary and un- 
avoidable, and therefore the conditions 
confront us. 

It has been suggested that the amount 
of water wasted upon lawns and gardens 
is infinitesimal in comparison with the 
amounts used in factories of one kind or 
another, or in various enterprises where 
large quantities are constantly running 
—probably hundreds of gallons more 
than are really necessary. And so the 
question is asked, why not put in meters 
for all enterprises operated for private 
gain, and leave the residence conditions 
as they are for another year, by way of 
experiment, and see then whether the 
artesian level has fallen during this 
period? By this method, with the sword 
hanging over the gardens, to fall if the 
experiment were not a success, is it not 
possible that both of the desired results 
might be accomplished ? 

Nor would this be unfair, for in the 
one case the water tends only toward 
private gains, while in the other case the 
beauty of the gardens is given freely 
to Honolulu to add to her attractiveness. 
her drawing power and her holding 
power. A large part of Honolulu’s fu- 
ture depends upon these very qualities, 
then can she afford to let them wane 
through making it difficult for the in- 
dividual to do his part—considering that 
the individual is a human being, with 
all of a human being’s idiosyncrasies? 

And surely the business enterprises 
would make no protest against such an 
arrangement—since it would make no 
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difference in their own expense, for they 
are going to have meters anyway, and 
they would certainly be glad for the 
exemption (which would include them- 
selves as private individuals) of those 
who are helping the city to grow and 
be beautiful—if the desired result might 
be obtained in the face of this exemp- 
tion. 

The only other suggestion has been 
that of making a flat rate up to a cer- 
tain point, and charging for quantity 
beyond that point; but the objection to 
this seems to be the difficulty of settling 
upon the quantity which might come 
under this flat rate, because there is 
such a difference in the amount re- 
quired in various localities. Kaimuki 
surely needs more than Manoa! How- 
ever, it would seem that this might easily 
be settled by agreement with the Im- 
provement Clubs of the various dis- 
tricts, as to the required amount which 
would ordinarily suffice in that district, 
and having the quantity fixed accord- 
ingly. 

One thing more—if none of these sug- 
gestions prove feasible, as is very pos- 
sible, and there is found no other way 
than the universal meter, then—be gen- 
erous with your city and the flower-loy- 
ing souls in your home. Don’t let your 
gardens suffer. Don’t save at the ex- 
pense of so much of the sweetness of 
life. You wouldn’t starve your dog— 
don’t stint your flowers or starve the 
hearts of those who love them; for if 
you do, the world will become dry and 
dusty to you, the sweetness will have 
fallen away, and you, yourself will thirst 
for that which was lost when the color 
went out of your garden. 
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Honolulu is like a 


great Hibiscus 
bloom. Its brilliant 


color, its open- 


heartedness, its infinite variety, its re- 
sponsiveness, its beauty, its cheeriness, 
May not the Hi- 
as The Flower of 
—L. D. S. 


and its fascination. 
biscus be known 
Honolulu ? 
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Legend of the Bread-Fruit Tree 


HE wonderful bread-fruit tree was 

a great tree growing on the East- 
ern bank of the rippling brook, Pue- 
huehu (the ancient name for the Nuu- 
anu stream near the Nuuanu_ street 
bridge.) It was a tabu tree, set apart 
for the high chief from Kau (ancient 
Honolulu harbor) and the chiefs from 
Honolulu. to rest under while on their 
way to bathe in the celebrated diving 
pool Wai-kaha-lulu. That tree became 
a god, and this is the story of its trans- 
formation: 

Papa and Wakea were the ancestors of 
the great scattered sea-going and sea- 
loving people living in all the islands 
now known as Polynesia. They had 
their home in every group of islands 
where their descendants could find room 
to multiply. 

They came to the Island of Oahu, and 
according to almost all the legends, were 
the first residents. The story of the 
magic bread-fruit tree, however, says 
that Papa sailed from Kahiki (a far off 
land) with her husband Wakea, landing 
on Oahu and finding a home in the 
mountain upland near the precipice Kilo- 
hana. 

Papa was a kupua—a woman having 
many wonderful and miraculous powers. 
She had also several names. Sometimes 
she was called Haumea, but at last she 
left her power and a new name Ka-me- 
ha-i-kana in the magic bread-fruit tree. 
Usually the legends which tell this story 
call her Haumea, but the name matters 
not and the best and easiest name is 
Papa. 

Papa was a beautiful woman, whose 
skin shone like polished dark ivory 
through the flowers and vines and leaves 
which were the only clothes she knew. 
Where she and her husband had set- 
tled down they found a fruitful country 
—with bananas and sugar cane and taro. 
They built a house on the mountain 
ridge and feasted on the abundance of 
food around them. Here they rested 
well protected when rains were falling 
or the hot sun was shining. 


Haumea day by day looked over the 
sea coast which stretches away in miles 
of marvelous beauty below the preci- 
pices of the northern mountain range of 
the island Oahu. Clear deep pools, well 
filled with most delicate fish, lay restfully 
among moss-covered projections of the 
bordering coral reef. The restless mur- 
mur of surf waves beating in and out 
through the broken lines of the reef 
called to her, so catching up some long 
leaves of the hala tree she made a light 
basket and hurried down to the sea. In 
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and caught all the crabs she cared to 
carry home. 


She turned toward the mountain 
range and carried her burden to Hoa- 
kola, where was a spring of beautiful 
clear, cold, fresh water. She lay down 
her moss and crabs to wash them clean 
before she took them home. 

She looked up and on the mountain 
side there was something strange. She 
soon saw her husband in the hands of 
men who had captured him and bound 
him and were compelling him to walk 
down the opposite side of the range. Her 
heart leaped with fear and anguish. She 
forgot her crabs and moss and ran up 
the steep way to her home. It is said 
that the moss rooted itself by the spring, 
but the crabs escaped to the sea. 

The legends say that there were chiefs 
and their people living on the Honolulu 
side of the mountains, and that the 
noted temple Pa-ka-ka (now the foot 
of Fort street) had been built and had 
received from time to time the human 
victims which it demanded through all 
its hundreds of years of existence. 

Lele-hoo-mao was said to be the ruling 
chief and his fields were the ones de- 
spoiled by Papa and her husband. His 
servants, while searching the country 
around these fields, had found and cap- 
tured Wakea. They were forcing him 
to the temple Pa-ka-ka to be there offer- 
ed in sacrifice. They were shouting, 
“We have found the mischief maker and 
have tied him.” 

Papa threw around her some of the 
vines which she had fashioned into a 
skirt and ran over the hills to the edge 
of Nuuanu valley. Looking far down 
the valley she saw her husband and his 
captors. 


_Down she climbed into the valley. 
She found a man by the side of the 
stream Pu-ehu-ehu who said to her, “A 
man has been carried by, who is to 
be baked in an oven this day. The fire 
is burning in the valley below.” 

Papa said, “Give me water to drink.” 

The man said, “I have none.” 

_ Then Papa took a stone and smashed 
it against the ground. It broke through 
into the water pool which lies near the 
present cemeteries, the home of the dead 
in Nuuanu Valley. She drank and 
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hastened on to the bread-fruit tree at 
Nini, where she overtook her husband 
and the men who guarded him. 

One of the legends says that a chief 
by the name of Makea killed Wakea at 
this place. Others say that Makea was 
Papa’s husband and that he was killed 
by a chief, Puna-ai-koae, but the longer 
legends say that Papa found her hus- 
band alive, his hands bound behind him 
and his leaf clothing torn from his body. 
She rushed to him, wailing and crying 
that she must kiss her husband. She 
ran to him and began to push him and 
him, whirling him around and 
around. 

Suddenly the great bread-fruit tree 
opened and she leaped with him through 
the doorway into the heart of the tree. 
The opening closed in a moment. 

Papa, by her miraculous power, open- 
ed, the tree’ on the, others’sidemaadiney, 
passed through and went rapidly up the 
mountain side to their home which was 
near the head of Kalihi valley. 

As they ran Papa threw off her vine 
pa-u or skirt. The vine became the 
beautiful morning glory, delicate in 
blossom and powerful in medicinal 
qualities. The astonished men had lost 
their captive. He was entirely lost. 
According to the ancient Hawaiian 
proverb, “Their fence was around the 
field of nothingness.” They rushed and 
pushed against the tree, but the door 
was well closed. They ran around 
under the heavy leaved branches and 
found nothing. They believed that the 
great tree held their captive in its magic 
power. 

Away ran their messenger to their 
high chief, Lele-hoo-mao, to tell him 
about the trouble at the tabu bread-fruit 
tree at Nini and that the sacrifice for 
which the oven was being heated was 
lost. 

The chiefs consulted together and de- 
cided to cut down that tree and take 
that captive out of his hiding place. 
They sent tree cutters with their stone 
axes. 

The leader of the tree cutters struck 
the tree with his stone axe. A chip 
leaped from the tree, struck him, and he 
fell dead. 

Another caught the axe. Again chips 
flew and the workman fell dead. 

Then all the cutters struck and gash- 
ed the tree. 

Whenever a chip hit any one he died, 
and the blood of the tree flowed out 
and was spattered under the blows of 
the stone axes. Whenever a drop 


touched a workman or a bystander he 
fell dead. 
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The people were filled with fear and 
cried to their priest for help. 

Wohi, the priest, came to the tree, 
bowed before it, and remained in silent 
thought a long time. After a time he 
raised his head and said, ‘It was not a 
woman who went into the tree. That 
was Haumea from Kahiki. She is a 
goddess and has a multitude of bodies. 
If we treat her well we shall not be 
destroyed. 

Wohi commanded the people to offer 
sacrifices at the foot of the tree. This 
was done with prayers and incantations. 
A black pig, black awa and red fish 
were offered to Haumea. Then Wohi 
commanded the wood cutters to rub 
themselves bountifully with coconut oil 
and go fearless to their work. Chips 
struck them and the blood of the tree 
was spattered over them, but they toiled 
on unhurt until the great tree fell. Out 
of this magic bread-fruit tree a great 
goddess was made. Haumea gave to it 
one of her names, Ka-meha-i-kana, and 
endowed it with power so that it was 
noted from Kauai to Hawaii. She be- 
came one of the great gods of Oahu, 
but was taken to Maui where Kameha- 
meha secured her as his god to aid in 
establishing his rule over all the islands. 

The peculiar divine gift supposed to 
“reside in this image made from the 
wonderful bread-fruit tree was his abil- 
ity to aid her worshippers in winning 
land and power from other people and 
wisely employing the best means of 
firmly establishing their own govern- 
ment, thus protecting and preserving the 
kingdom. 

Papa dwelt above the Kalihi valley 
and looked down over the plains of 
Honolulu and Ewa covered with well 
watered growing plants which gave food 
or shade to the multiplying people. 

_ It is said that after a time she had 

a daughter, Kapo, who also had ku-pua 
or magic power. Kapo had many 
names such as Kapo-ula-kinau and 
Laka. She was a high tabu goddess of 
the ancient Hawaiian hulas or dances. 
She had also the power of assuming 
many bodies at will and could appear 
in any form from the mo-o or lizard to 
man. 

Kapo is the name of a place and of a 
wonderful stone with a “front like the 
front of a house and a back like the 
tail of a fish.’ The legends of sixty 
years ago say that Kapo still stood in 
that place as one of the guardians of 
Kalihi Valley. 

Kapo was born from the eyes of Hau- 
mea or Papa. 

Papa looked away from Kapo and 
there was born from her head a sharp 
pali or precipice often mist covered; 
this was Ka-moho-alii. Then Pele was 
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born. She was the one who had mighty 
battles with Kamapuaa the pig man, who 
almost destroyed the volcano Kilauea. It 
was Ka-moho-alii who rubbed sticks and 
rekindled the volcanic fires for his sister 
Pele, thus driving Kamapua down the 
sides of Kilauea into the ocean. 

These three, according to the Hono- 
lulu legends, were the highest born chil- 
dren of Papa and Wakea. 

Down the Kalihi stream below Papa’s 
home were two stones to which the Ha- 
walians gave e-epa or gnome-like power. 
If any traveller passes these stones on 
his way up to Papa’s resting place, that 
wayfarer stops by these stones, gathers 
leaves and makes leis or garlands and 
places them on these stones that there 
may be no trouble in all that day’s 
wanderings. 

Sometimes mischeivous people dip 
branches from lehua trees in water and 
sprinkle the eepa rocks, then woe to 
the traveller, for piercing rains are sup- 
posed to fall. From this comes the 
proverb belonging to the residents of 
Kalihi valley: “Here is the sharp-headed 
rain of Kalihi.’ “Ka ua poo lipilipi o 
Kalihi. 

ow M 
A Plea for Parkings. 


Few people in Honolulu seem to re- 
alize what hidden possibilities lie in the 
“parking” of the streets—that narrow 
strip of ground between sidewalk and 
curb line, which, in many instances, 
might one almost say the majority ?—is 
left to furnish a habitat for weeds which 
in their turn give harbor for more bits 
of waste paper and wind-blown rubbish 
than the family waste-basket could ac- 
cumulate in a week. 


w 
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In all of the Southern California 
towns and cities where flowers and 


grass thrive during the entire year, 
these parkings on all the residence 
streets are either sown to grass or plant- 
ed with bright, low-growing flowers, 
and the added charm and _ attraction 
given the street is well worth the little 
extra care which the well-being of the 
flowers demand. 

Many people in Honolulu have based 
their objection to street trees upon the 
narrowness of some of these parkings, 
and rightly so, as many of them do not 
afford room for the roots of a self-re- 
specting tree to thrive. But there is no 
strip of ground so narrow or no street 
so insignificant that its appearance may 
not be improved a hundred per cent by 
this simple method. In the states this 
parking is considered quite as much a 
part of a person’s grounds as his garden 
paths or his terrace border, and it is 
given the same care and_ attention. 
Bright hued verbenas, tiny white and 
pink asters, freesias, clustering phlox, 
the little old fashioned portulacas such 
as we all used to love in the gardens of 
our grandmothers—these and many 
more low growing flowers are adapted 
to this form of growth. 

Some most artistic effects may be 
achieved by the use of an inside border 
of pink crocus flowers, the tiny white 
lilies which grow so well here, or the 
small leaved foliage plants of red and 
green or green and yellow, with only 
the plain plot of grass enclosed. Even 
the grass alone is acceptable, though if 
the residents of each block could adhere 
to one color scheme and a _ similar 


method of planting, more effective re- 
—G. T. W. 


sults can be obtained. 


LEI WOMEN—A PICTURESQUE FEATURE OF HONOLULU STREET LIFE. 
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“Beginning at Jerusalem’’ 


Our Gospel responsibility probably 
covers the kitchen and the back yard. 
Give the cook THE TOMO. 


50c. a year. 


Hawaiian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 

Liebility, and Burglary {(r 

Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu 


€O9OO0OOO6 9OOOOOOOOOOOHOOHOHOOHOOH 
Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Corner Merchant and Alakea 


POODDOOOS 


Oa 


OOO 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 

Reward Cards. 


oo 


; 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
CG. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 


® 
© 
© | 
© 
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Reinstated. 


Recognizing the faithful service of 


Mr. T. Kajiro, of Kakaako, in evangel- 
istic work for the past nine years, a 
committee of the Conference of Congre- 
gational Churches in Japan, meeting in 
Osaka, January 16, 1913, Rev. H. Ko- 
zaki, chairman, reinstated Mr. Kajiro in 
the ordained ministry of the Gospel. 


ase Me 


Why should not our building laws re- 
quire something in the way of aesthetic 
standards in structures abutting on the 
streets ? 

Compare the prettily designed little 
store on Hotel street, opposite Castle 
Kindergarten, with that hideous non- 
desript on Wilder avenue opposite the 
Sugar Planters’ Experiment Station. A 
few dollars’ differene in cost of con- 
struction in the one enhances the value 
of surrounding property, while the other 
depreciates everything in the neighbor- 


hood. —F. si > 
a M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 
DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


Phe Baldwin Jational Rank 


of hahului 
Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


“Thy Man=Servant 

and thy Maid=Servant’’ 
ARE THEY JAPANESE? 
GIVE THEM THE TOMO 


50c. a year. 


WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Paaqrvititye 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ving Chong Company 


DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 
CASES ETC. 
HATS, SHOES AND 
HOSIERY. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


161-163 King St. (nr. Fish Market) 


Telephone 1320 - - - - Honolulu 
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W. W. AHANA & 00, rr 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


i Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
il 62 King Street. 

t Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
i 


We invite inspection. 


‘The: Home Bena 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 
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YOKOHAMA 
Sasol Re 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 

Y. AKAI, Manager. 
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> The car without competition; 
© unquestionably the best car built 
6 in America for the money today. 

Take a ride in it and convince 
yourself. 


The 
von Hamm-Young Go., Ltd. 


ve Agents, a 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Continued from page 27. 


pistil-tube surmounted with pollen and 
stigmata, the end of the pistil tube of 
this flower has developed a number of 
petals, thus marking it as a semi-double. 
The stigmata and pollen are present, 
however, and the flower admits of self 
and cross-pollination. Curious to relate, 
however, that in nearly every instance 
where flowers have been produced from 
this plant through self or cross-pollina- 
tion, the results have been large, single, 
scarlet flowers of great brilliancy, and of 
velvety crepe like texture, varying in 
every particular widely from the parent. 

Figure II] shows a very handsome 
cross-bred flower, resulting from a pure 
white single and a near magenta single. 
This is known as the Cecilia Knudsen, 
and produced by Mrs. C. H. Rice of 
Kauai. The color is a delicate pink 
with almost a black center. The flower 
is large in size and the foliage a rich 
glossy green. It illustrates very char- 
acteristically both the foliage and the 
form of many of the hibiscus, and is 
given as an illustration of one of our 
superior varieties. It shows clearly the 
stamen with the stigmata and the pollen. 
The pollen cells, however, have not yet 
broken, and they frequently do not break 
until late in the day. This flower also 
has characters which have been intro- 
duced into many other crosses, viz: that 
of remaining open for from two to three 
days, instead of shutting up on the even- 
ing of the first day—and possesses a very 
delicate fragrance. Both of these char- 
acters were inherited from the pure 
white parent. 

Figure IV shows the variations in the 
shape and size of some of the leaves; 
the majority of them are of a rich green 
color, some are tipped and veined with 
red and others are of a deep bronze 
color. A few varieties possess decided 
variegated leaves, and this variegated 
character can readily be bred into other 
plants. 

Now, as to the actual method of pro- 
cedure in cross-pollinating :—the flowers 
which produce seed in the majority of 
cases are susceptible to self-pollination. 
It is therefore necessary to remove all 
pollen from the stamen of the flower 
to be worked upon, preferably before the 
pollen cells break. The pollen from the 
flower to be used for fertilization is then 
placed on the stigmata. Results are 
more certain when pollination is done in 
the morning. At the time of pollinat- 
ing a tag marked with the names of the 
parents should be tied to the flower- 
stem for reference. About six weeks 
should mature the seed if fertilization 
has been complete, and the resulting 
seed-pod will contain from one to sev- 
enty-five seeds. When ripe these seeds 
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1 1 11 1 
GO TO 


Che § 


on HoTeL STREET for the BEST 
MEALS IN Town at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, Golden Pheasant or E] Camino 
Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
BS 1 || 1 


Tel. 2478. Box 961 


Cv EL 
GC EAB) 


Established 1899. 
ClOUN = REAGGT TO ReSs, 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


1 


Sweet Shop 


So 


St tn i in ia 


WING WO TAT & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 
12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 
ips OF Box 809. Phone 3122 


NigE Ua iit-CO: ETD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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February, 1913. 


BIORKMANS 
GYMNASIUM 


139 Merchant Street. 


Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 


COCCOCGOGOOOOOOOOOOQOOGOOOOOOOOD 


FUKURODA 


We are Sole Agents 
tor athe 


REA 
ee MU BENE S) 


each one is sold under 
da positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL store 


28 Hotel street 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


should be picked and planted in seed- 
boxes, and about a month after sprout- 
ing each individual plant should be 
planted in a four-inch pot, and trans- 
planted from time to time into five, six 
or eight inch pots, and finally into the 
ground. 

The worker can find no more fascinat- 
ing occupation than following the growth 
and ultimate fruiting of these plants. 
Many leaf variations will be evident 
from the time the plant becomes large 
enough to show its leaves, and the bud- 
ding and opening of the bud gives much 
pleasurable expectation. There still re- 
mains the pleasure of giving favorite 
flowers the name of favored ladies. 

All those who have already under- 
taken the work are very enthusiastic, 
and, as has been mentioned above, there 
are no doubt twelve or fifteen hundred 
varieties now in Honolulu. Many of 
these will be rejected and perhaps two 
or three hundred of the most desirable 
ones retained. Further and continued 
crossing will produce many more desir- 
able varieties, and if the number of 
workers is increased and the desirable 
kinds systematically collected and plant- 
ed, many thousands should ultimately re- 
sult. 

To summarize: A great number of 
workers should endeavor to obtain as 
many handsome flowers as possible, and 
freely distribute these flowers, especially 
in private gardens. 

From five to ten acres of park area 
should be set aside, cultivated and plant- 
ed with hibiscus of selected varieties. 

A large growing exhibit of hibiscus 
should be planted in San Francisco at 
the Hawaiian exhibit in 1915. This ex- 
hibit could be placed in charge of the 
Hawaiian Federal Experiment Station 
under the immediate direction of Valen- 
tine Holt, who has produced perhaps 
more crosses than any one in Honolulu. 


ss 
EVENTS. 


December. 


and 31. Maud Powell, famous violinist, 
gives concerts in the Hawaiian Opera 
House to large audiences. 
The handsome new pipe organ of the 
First Methodist Episcopal church dedi- 
cated. Rev. J. W. Wadman delivered 
the address of dedication..... Fiftieth 
anniversary of the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation celebrated at Central Union 
Church, Hon. Charles A. Cottrell gave 
a scholarly address on ‘“‘What Emanci- 
pation Meant for the Republic.” 
The Marconi Company are soon to 
build one of the largest wireless plants 
in the world near Honolulu. 

January. 
News reached Honolulu of the death, 
on December 18th, of Will Carleton, 
the poet, newspaper man and lecturer, 
at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hon. Wade Warren Thayer takes up 
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The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 


DPRUSOTSILK HOSE 


REGAL SHOE STORE 
Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


— 
S. P. CORREA CARL H. NEIPER 


Phone 3848 


QAHU AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149 


Tee ASS ON VAG LAE RAT OES 
Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 


HONOEVLUS TE: 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


Hele N eee GROG ERE S 


-Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


eA 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 

Both Considered. 


s)he 


Fort Street 
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TALE RCE NeD 


LOVE 
oe ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. ITY TRANSFER CO. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


HF. Wichman &t0., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD AND 
SILVERSMITHS. 


st st 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine .Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


Seu Kim Ying 
PICTURE FRAMING IN KOA AND OTHER 
NATIVE WOODS. 
GLASS CUT TO ORDER. 
168 King St. P. O. Box 840. 


his duties as Attorney-General of the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

6. The board of regents of the College of 
Hawaii accepts the resignation of 
President Gilmore, to take effect Aug. 
31st. 

7. Gov. Frear and party return from a 
three weeks’ voyage on the U. S. R. C. 
Thetis, having called at Midway, Lay- 
san and other islands. 

8. New Board of Supervisors met and 
made appointments. Fire Chief Thurs- 
ton reappointed. 

9. Largest navigation light on the Pacific 

being built at Kilauea on the island of 

Kauai. 

Y. M. C. A. wins 501 new members in 

a one-day campaign. 

Annual meeting of the Hawaiian His- 

torical Society. Mr. Albert F. Judd 

elected president. 

2300 soldiers arrive from the Coast on 

two transports. 

Twenty years ago today the Hawaiian 

monarchy was overthrown. 

Annual meeting of Central 

Church. 

S. S. Cleveland arrived in port this 

evening on a round-the-world cruise, 

carrying three hundred and eighty pas- 
sengers. 

Men and Religion Forward Movement 

opens campaign in this city with 

Messrs. Fred Smith and Raymond Rob- 

ins as speakers and the International 

Association Quartette to furnish music. 


MARRIAGES. 


Colsen-Mather—In Honolulu, Dec. 24, 1912, 
by Rey. R. HE. Smith, Mrs. Mary F. 
Calsen to Captain R. H. A. Mather. 

Lemke-Jewell—In Honolulu, Dec. 23, 1912, 
Miss Emilia Lemke to Charles F. Jew- 
ell by Rev. Engelhart. 

Gomes-Schmidt—At the First 
parsonage, Honolulu, by 
Smith, Mary Gomes 
Schmidt. 


Union 


23. 


Methodist 
IRENE, READ 
to Gustave 


DEATHS. 


Wing—In Lexington, Mass., on December 
28rd, Mrs. L. J. Wing, mother of Mrs. 
Mabel Wing Castle and Mrs. Grace 
Cockett. 

Wight—In Kohala, Hawaii, Dec. 24th, the 
only son of Mr. and Mrs. Atkins Wight. 

Fleming—In Makawao, Maui, Dec. 22nd, 
James W. Fleming, aged 78 years. 

Dunn—At Honomu, Hawaii, Dec. 29th. Wm. 
Dunn, aged 76. 


Elgin—In Honolulu, Dec. 30th. Robert R. 
Elgin. 
Machado—In Honolulu, Dec. 31st. Jose 


Machado, father of Mrs. Hollinger. 


Turner—In Puna, Hawaii, Jan. 2, 1913, 
Lewis F. Turner. 
Peterson—In Honolulu, Jan. 1, 1913, Dr. 


Charles A. Peterson, superintendent of 
the Oahu Insane Asylum. 

Hutchison—In Kaliki, Honolulu, Jan. 1, 
1913, Charles L. K. Hutchinson, aged 
15 years. 

Christiansen—In Honolulu, Jan. 2, Mrs. M. 
Christiansen. 

Bailey—In Honolulu, Jan. 1, William K. 
Bailey, formerly of Waialuku, Maui. 

Maihiai—In Honolulu, Dec. 6, Mary Maihiai, 
aged 103 years (or more). 


Shaw—In Honolulu, Jan. 8. Mrs. O. J. 
Shaw. 
Sylva—At Lahaina, Jan. 11, Mrs. Mary 


Sylva, aged 85. 
Montgomery—In Honolulu, Jan. 14, Robert 
Montgomery, aged 822. 
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Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P, O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Elks Bldg. ‘els 175k 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


DinUerwars 


HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been _ the 
factors which have made us “The 


Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 
The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We. Dimoud & Cor, bid. 
53-57 KING STREET. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO, 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 
Ltd. 


eal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets :Honolulu 


H. Hacktfeld & Go. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Ilawalianl oon Cos. 


IHOINOVLIGILIGE, APs. JEL 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F, Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu oe 


Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. i “DAVIES & 00, LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an 'Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Financial, 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 
HONOLULU” 24)).59% es (HAW All 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BAN KE Riss 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 
Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
4étna Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Co. (arteord Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 
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SWALL & DOUGHERTY 


Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 


in Modern Styles. 
at 


Execute Special Work in their 
Designing and Manufacturing 
Departments: Silverware, Jew- 


elry, Stationery, Book-plates, 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 
& 


Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
PETSONGMN es . cocuere xs 


& 


ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. 
HONOLULU. 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


iS: CEEANES TF 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and _ Bere- 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


The organ of the Revolutionary Government 
should be read by those who pay attention 
‘to affairs in the Far Hast. 


PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. 
Subscription $7 per annum. 


40 Hotel Street. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


a L. AYAU 
Reet, SHOE STORE. 


SEE$S4$4646666456 66466646446444464 


THE TAISHO VULCANIZING 
COMEBAN Ys. ol MITE D: 


SPFSSSSSS 


Auto, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Also Tube Repairing. 


- 


180 Merchant Street, near Alakea 
Telephone 3197. HONOLULU, T. H. 


S. SAIKI, Manager. 
LIFSCSSPPISSSSSS FISSSOCS PPP SP PS 


SESSPSOS 


& 


JONAH KUMALAER 


Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above Schcol. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GHO.tG. GUELD @Pres: anda Mer. 


LOW snow GORRESROND WITTE OUR 


FRIENDS ON, ‘THE 


MAINLAND,—SEND 


PHEVEAeCORY OF WHESFRIEND EACH 
MONTH. 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and] yx 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 
LO) IME IB IRC Vel AV INVA Sy ARS 18, 1B; ae 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Chinese ‘Publishing 
Company, Lid. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE 
ONTAPPELCA TION: 


1016 Smith Street, near King. 
Mendonca Bldg. P. O. Box 974 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OFFICE, SUR PENS COs. Ltd: 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


Race & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
tee Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


TEL ESP REED 
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Honolulu Monument 
Works, Limited 


Warble, Granite and 
Hawaiian Stones 


Our thoughts at this time naturally 
turn to the approach of Memorial Day, 
and we cordially invite the public to 
inspect our large stock of Monumental 
designs. We can quarantee satisfaction 
in all grades of this work, as we have 
the facilities with which we can give 
you the highest standard possible. 


Cile 

We are the agents for the Trent 
Title Company of Trenton, N. J., and 
if you are in need of anything in this 
line, we ask you to kindly confer with 
us, as there is no tiling on the market at 
the present time that excells these pro- 
ducts. 


HODOLUU Drug 0, U0. 


000 FELLOWS BLOG., FORT ST. 


PRES CRiPRIONS=— 
ACCURATELY FILLED BY 
GRADUATE DRUuGGISTS. 
Our Service is Unexcelled. 


Our Soda Fountain is the Best in the 
City. 


USE OUR TELEPHONE: 


| 
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Arts X* Craits Shop 


Fort Strect 


Most Artistic 
Most Exclusive 
Most Reasonable 
Picture Framing 


in Honolulu. 
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Modcling Class 
Just Opening 


Pirginia Couzens, 
Mar. 


COMOOOOOOE QOODODOHOOGOQOGOOQOOOSO’E 


E,W. QUINN 


QCOOMOSGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOE 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 1444 


VOOM OMOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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Grocery 
Ltd. 


The house of Good Coffee 
and Tea such as Rajah, 
M. & J. Coffee and Ridg- 
ways Teas; also a full 
line of Fancy and Staple 
Groceries, and FANCY 
Creamery Butter. 


YOXSTOXUTOXIYOXIOXET@VITOXITOVETOXIVO\ETOXIYOETONIYO\ITONIO\STOXIO\STONIYOVITOVIOWITON 


tke: GOEAS, Mgr. 


Phone 4138 Excelsior Bldg., 
1156-1158 Fort St. 


rowan Ova 


Table Decorations 
and Portraits a 
specialty. 

Dinner Favors, 


Other specialties. 


TB Se Bl $e Ze BZ Zo Ha $B $0 >So BB “Zo BE Ze BN Zo il ogo BL 


Be 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


‘FRENCH 
: LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


HH ERR eee 


E. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- 
site Fire Station. 


FEA 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Lid. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG 


Sivle 
S A N G Clothes 
Made 
Sihy to Order 
and 


Guaranteed 
to Fit. 


22 HOTEL STREET 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
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CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 


Singer and Bou- 
doir; also. the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
' Orchestrells, 

We rent Pia- 


‘ nos. We are the 
y% sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NALTHER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 


Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 


Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 


For Sale by S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. 


Nalther 


Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 
BY 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGN"SR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. 
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TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts 
SS 

Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- 
mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 

We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. 


NWatmaaki mand Co; 
Limited 
HoNnoLuLu 


KG PEDA 


PORSS LY iloo 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


Cable. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone PAU i 
Works Fort Street 


ERESEI FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


the Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINA, ETC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


ank of Jjawaii 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 


EAE +ER PEND 


February, 1913. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. & 

Begin by opening a Saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII Lta. 


Honolulu 


BE.O. HALL & SON 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
BHREBEHBHHHHEBEHE HEEB 


. ee Hy : 
Canned Goods 


Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


Henry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471. 


* SAYEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS, (OF CAR 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. . 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Our Stock of 
Silverware 
Contains some of the Cleverest 


Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


J. A. R. VIEIRA & CO. 
113 Hotel St. 


Onental Rugs and Real Laces at Special 
Low Prices. 


COME AND SEE THEM 


A. & N. GIBARA 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII] AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 


carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU, 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.u.u, T. H. 


G BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
‘“Modart’” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
*‘Butterick”’ Patterns, ‘“Delinea- 


tor” and all the “Butterick”? Pub- 
lications. 


Nl. §. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLtAMs 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


utd rcle of 


MRS. HENRY WATERHOUSE 
MRS. ISAAC COX 


0) 


hana Clu 


MRS. F. J. LOWREY, Chairman. 
MRS. C. M. COOKE 
MISS KULOMANU WARD 


MRS. GEORGE SHERMAN 
MISS FRANCES LAWRENCE, 


ex-officio. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CIRCLES. 


MANOA VALLEY CIRCLE. 


Mrs. A. J. Gignoux, Chairman. 
Alonzo Gartley 

Frank Andrade 

Ralph Lyon 

Albert Taylor 

C. M. Cooke Jr. 

Frank Atherton. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


KALAKAUA AVENUE CIRCLE. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. Chas. Atherton 
Mrs. F. J. Lowrey. 


WILDER AVENUE CIRCLE. 
Mrs. J. A. Gilman, Chairman. 


ALAPAI PLAZA CIRCLE. 
Mrs. C. M. Cooke, Chairman. 


Mrs. Henry Waterhouse. 
ForT RUGER CIRCLE. 
Mrs. E. J. Timberlake. 
WAIKIKI CIRCLE. 
Miss Bertha Young, Chairman. 
Mrs. F. W. Macfarlane 
Mrs. Buckly. 
KAIMUKI CIRCLE. 
Mrs. Z. K. Myers, Chairman. 
Mrs. Emil Berndt 
Mrs. Isaac Cox 
Mrs. Hall 
OLEANDER COMMITTEE. 
Miss Kolamanu Ward 
BERETANIA St. CIRCLE. 
Mrs. J. M. Dowsett, Chairman. 
Mrs. A. J. Campbell 
Mrs. Henry Afong 
Mrs. C. J. McCarthy 
Mrs. Thomas Lucas 
Mrs. John Erdman 
Mrs. Wayson 
THOMAS SQUARE CIRCLE. 
Mrs. F. E. Richardson 
Mrs. E. A. Murphy 
Mrs. H. F. Wichman 
Mrs. Heapy. 
PrRosPEcT ST. CIRCLE. 
Mrs. O. C. Swain, Chairman. 
Mrs. D. L. Withington 
Mrs. Doremus Scudder 
Mrs. Clinton Owen 
Mrs. McConnell. 


George Sherman, Chairman. 


MAKIKI CIRCLE. 

Mrs. Arthur Wall, 
Mrs. W. R. Farrington 
Mrs. St. C. Sayres 
Miss Margaret Lishman 
Mrs. A. G. M. Robertson 
Mrs. George Herbert 
Mrs. Charles Lucas 
Mrs. James Jaeger 
Mrs. A. Constable 
Miss Stella Peck 
Mrs. A. N. Campbell 
Miss ta) Ja King 
Mrs. Andrew Brown 
Mrs. J. H. Love 
Mrs. George W. Smith 
Mrs. James Bicknell 
Mrs. George Klugel 
Mrs. J. T. Warren 
Mrs. C. Py > 
Mrs. Fred Bush | 
Mrs. John Guild ue cavern 
Mrs. JE E. yng ak 
Mrs. J. “Pi eooke | Gi gwe 
Mrs, E. D. ‘Tenney | ‘ 
Miss Muriel | Howattn\ Wee 
Mrs. C. T. Wilder 4 
Mrs. \E. 1D . 
Mrs. S. D. Barnes. ot ea 


ie Seta F 
Mrs. Soares, Chairman. 
Mrs. Alex. D. : 
Mrs. B. Camara 
Miss Rita Soares. 


PAGCIEICMEIEIGCEIS® CIRCEE: 
Mrs. J. Walter Jones, 
Mrs. C. C. von Hamm 
Miss Ermine Cross 
Mrs. W. D. Adams. 


ALEWA HEIGHTS CIRCLE. 
Mrs. Walter Coombs, 
Mrs. Anna B. Tucker 
Mrs. Ray C. Leach 
Mrs. Carl B. Andrews. 


Chairman. 


x % 


Chairman. 


Chairman. 


NuvuaNnu CirRCLE—BELow Jupp ST. 


Mrs. Albert Afong, Chairman. 
Chas. Weight 
Stanley 

J. J. Carden 
Mrs. Yee Yap 

Mrs. C. J. Campbell 
Mrs. Wm. Williamson 
Mrs. E. A. Mott-Smith 
Mrs. Ed. MclInerny 
Mrs. Jarrett 

Mrs. Farm Cornu 
Mrs. W. A. Love 
Mrs. T. Hori. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


NuvuANU CIRCLE—ABOVE JUDD ST. 
Mrs. E. Faxon Bishop, Chairman. 

Mrs. H.M. von Holt 

Miss Marie von Holt 

Mrs. Sam Wilder 

Mrs. Richard Cooke 

Mrs. Bruce Cartwright 

Mrs. W .H. Babbitt 

Miss Agnes Walker 

Miss Helen Alexander. 


PALAMA CIRCLE. 


Mrs. H. H. Webb, Chairman. 
Mrs. Alice Brunn 
Miss May Bushard 
Miss Mary Strayne 
Miss Ora Saunders 
Miss May Poppleton 
Miss Mary Warne 
Miss Estelle Yetka 
Miss Anna Huber 
Miss Anna McSherry 
Mrs. Guest. 


KALIHI CIRCLE. 


Mrs. U. Thompson, Chairman. 
Miss Caroline Foote 
Mrs. Wm. Mutch 
Mrs. Chester Livingstone 
Miss Knapp 
Miss Perrot 
Miss Katharine Pope 
Miss Turner. 


KAUMAKAPILI CHURCH CIRCLE. 
Mrs. Potwine, Chairman. 


PALACE SQUARE CIRCLE. 
Mrs. George Sherman, Chairman. 
Mrs. E. A. Mott-Smith 
Mrs. A. Lewis Jr. 
Mrs. F. J. Lowrey. 


BINGHAM St. CIRCLE. 
Mrs. W. L. Whitney, Chairman. 


QUEEN EMMA PARK CIRCLE. 


Mrs. C. S. Holloway, Chairman. 
Miss Lucy Peabody 
Mrs. Edgar Henriques 
Mrs. F. W. Klebahn 
Mrs. Wm. Mutch 
Mrs. Henry Wright. 


WATER FRONT CIRCLE. 


Mrs. Willard E. Brown 
Mrs. J. A. Kennedy. 


VACANT LoT CIRCLE. 


Miss Margaret Hopper, Chairman. 
Mrs. E. W. Peterson 


Mrs. W. L. Moore. 
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THE FRIEND 


Men and Religion Forward Movement in 
Its Relation to Honolulu 
Hk 


Smith-Robins Campaign Reviewed by Prominent Educators, 
Religious and Social Workers 


Editorials 
ut 
Men and Religion Campaign. 


The New Charter. | 
The Mote and the Beam. 
Good News from Japan. 


The New Legislature. 
A Fragrant Life. 

A Big Work. 

Hawaui’s Gilt to China. 


The Forward Look. 
pera hn te Po scare A Be. 
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And at last the halls of Congress have 
reechoed with it in the shape of the bill 
to prevent the marriage of whites with 
blacks or Asiatics in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The revelations of the difficulty 
which negroes at the North find in se- 
curing employment and the development 
of the racial color sense throughout our 
country are all illustrative — points. 
Christianity will yet have its hands full 
combating this new old form of human 
ignorance, superstition and _ selfishness 
on the Western Continent. The most 
discouraging part of the development of 
race prejudice is the help which it re- 
ceives in religious circles.. Even Mr. 
Moody feared to tackle it when he went 
south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, and 
ran his revival meetings on caste lines. 
The Y. M. C. A. has surrendered to it 
in many places, and only a few denomi- 
nations have succeeded in keeping their 
skirts clean. The Catholic Church thus 
far seems untainted and may yet win her 
greatest victories in resisting the growth 
of this insidious evil. There is no 
cause, however, for alarm. The Spirit 
of Christ from the first has had to do 
battle with numberless forms of selfish- 
ness, narrowness, and superstition in ad- 
dition to heathenish practises, all of 
which have crawled into the church and 
succeeded in winning such high place 
therein that men have confounded them 
with Christianity itself. Caste and Christ 
are unthinkable comrades. ~ Let. every 
disciple therefore fight this insidious 
foe of brotherhood down to death first 
in his own heart, and next in the social 
life of his community. Wherever it 
shows its ugly head hit it. It seems a 
strange. commentary upon our common 
human nature that American Protestant 
Churches which are doing so much to 
stamp out caste in India, should them- 
selves be at the same time slowly in- 
fected with the poison of this social dis- 
ease. This fact has its compensations, 
however, for it teaches us how to sym- 
pathize with our Hindu brethren, it 
proves us closest of kin in our common 
humanity and in the end it will help 
forward the union of Christendom. In 
Hawaii it will take hard fighting to keep 
down this enemy of a happy common 
social life, but because hard, let us to it. 
J 


Good News From Japan. 


Late advices from Japan support the 
contention of Tut Frirnp of January 
that the Imperial Government may be 
trusted to act justly in the now 
celebrated Korean conspiracy cases. 
We expressed our belief that the harsh- 
ness of the lower officials—gendarmerie 
—would doubtless be discontenanced by 
the Government and the arbitrary course 
of the Court of First Instance not sus- 
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tained on appeal. While the cases are 
still pending adjudication, it is evident 
that the Appelate Court is conducting 
the retrial with great dignity and with 
considerateness towards the condemned 
prisoners. The investigation is very 
searching and will, it is believed by those 
most conversant with the case, result in 
fixing the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused beyond reasonable question. The 
allegations of the Koreans that they 
were subjected to torture to extract con- 
fessions are being most carefully sifted, 
and some who at first felt no doubt of 
the truth of these statements are now 
inclined to suspend judgment. It is be- 
lieved that if torture was employed the 
officials who were guilty of it will be 
summarily dealt with. It is good to find 
abundant proof of our assertion that the 
Government of Japan is impartial in its 
attitude toward Christianity. The state- 
ments urged by many news writers that 
the officials who first took up the cases 
were influenced by anti-Christian mo- 
tives may or may not have a basis of 
fact to stand upon. Probably the truth 
or error of these allegations may never 
be fully proved because the realm of 
motive is beyond investigation. But cer- 
tainly the Imperial Government is above 
all such suspicion. Japan feels that its 
good name is imperiled in this unfortu- 
nate affair and no stone will be left un- 
turned to arrive at the truth and to 
make plain to all fairminded critics that 
justice reigns in the great Empire of 
the Far East. We cannot conceal our 
satisfaction at the course events seem to 
be taking there. Doubtless the outcome 
will be the reform of certain assailable 
features in Japanese judicial procedure, 
the rebuke or even punishment of erring 
officials, the triumphant acquittal of the 
innocent and the imprisonment of any ac- 
cused Koreans who are clearly guilty. The 
present handling of the case now promises 
to lead to a better understanding be- 
tween the Korean and Japanese peoples, 
so that out of the trouble brighter days 
may dawn for the unhappy peninsular. 
od 


The New Legislature. 


It is beginning well and gives promise 
of being the best Legislature that Ha- 
waii has had. While Republican in ma- 
jority the preponderance is not so 
marked as to encourage the class of 
unwise measures which often come from 
a sense of irresponsibility fostered by 
the consciousness of unrestrained power. 
The presence of a reaction among the 
Hawaiians after years of swinging to 
the extreme of license is made manifest 
by the. introduction of much needed 
legislation. Years ago when the inroads 
upon Sunday laws began it was impos- 
sible to rally the Hawaiian members in 
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opposition. The word “missionary” ap- 
plied to a proposed measure or to the 
opposition to a bill for larger license 
was sufficient to scare them away. At- 
tempts to raise the age of consent for 
girls met the same fate. Now, how- 
ever, our Polynesian fellow citizens have 
learned by bitter experience that the 
safeguarding of Sunday means protec- 
tion for the home and that if the Ha- 
waiian race is not to be snuffed out 
their girls must be saved from the lust 
of the white man. Hence significantly 
enuf the two bills on behalf of these re- 
forms have been introduced by Hawai- 
ians. It would not surprise us in the 
least to find before the session is ended 
a demand on the part of the Hawaiian 
legislators for a recommendation to Con- 
gress to pass the Gronna bill prohibit- 
ing the liquor traffic in this Territory. 
Now that the law preventing shipment 
of liquors into prohibition districts has 
been enacted the only possible leg, upon 
which the plea that prohibition meant 
liquor for the whites and no liquor for 
the Hawaiian stood, has been amputated 
at the hip joint. It is a singular con- 
mentary upon the progress of reform 
here that the first voice in open opposi- 
tion to Senator Baker’s bill raising 
the age of consent from 12 to 16 years 
should have -been that of a white man, 
and that white man a Circuit Court 
Judge, and that judge one before whom 
some of the criminals who have been 
guilty of the vilest offences against little 
girls have been tried. It is to be hoped 
that Senator Baker’s bill will become 
law. If this Legislature also fulfils 
party pledges in giving Hawaii woman’s 
suffrage, two years from now we may 
expect to see this Territory join the 
eight or more mainland progressive 
States in placing the age of consent 
where it ought to be at eighteen years. 
& 


A Fragrant Life. 


Professor William De Witt Alex- 
ander, who died in Honolulu on Febru- 
ary 22, was the foremost scholar in the 
Islands. He represented a type of learn- 
ing that is less distinctive than once it 
was in America. Graduated salutatorian 
of his class (1855) at Yale when the 
prevailing theory in collegate training 
was that of the bird’s eye view of hu- 
man knowledge his type of mind was 
such that he could store up all he learned 
in a remarkably retentive memory for 
immediate use. Uniting untiring energy 
in acquiring facts to this power of hold- 
ing them he became a thesaurus of in- 
formation. In addition he possessed to 
a high degree the philosophic sense and 
the historical spirit. His earlier years 
of activity were given to education, first 
on the mainland and next at Oahu Col- 
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lege, where he served both as professor 
and president. He then entered the 
service of the state, and as surveyor 
general in succession of the Kingdom, 
the Provisional Government and the Re- 
public of Hawaii, and later in connec- 
tion with the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, he gave himself to his 
favorite pursuit of the science of geo- 
graphy. His exact and _ painstaking 
work herein brought him into the wide 
world of scholars, where he became not 
only well known, but most highly re- 
garded. The Royal Geographic Society 
of England made him a fellow. He be- 
came a member of the Astronomical So- 
ciety and Yale University honored him 
with the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
He was the father of the local His- 
torical Society, and found time as an 
aside to become the historian of Ha- 
waii. After retiring from his position 
with the Coast Survey he gave himself 
to the work of preparing a full history 
ot *the Islands, and. had, carried’ it 
through the reign of Kamehameha. As 
Privy Councillor under Hawaii’s last 
two sovereigns and as member of the 
Board of Education he rendered large 
public service. In Fort Street and Cen- 
tral Union Churches he was a vital 
force. As a Deacon of the latter from 
1892 until January of this year, when 
he declined re-election, his wisdom 
and counsel were dearly prized. Quiet- 
ness, mental clarity, singular purity 
of spirit, integrity, strong common sense, 
wide sympathies, and inherited puritan- 
ism, combined with sweet reasonableness 
and intense personal devotion to Jesus 
Christ, made up a character of rare at- 
tractiveness and winsome influence. 
Professor Alexander was one of the 
vital forces of this community, all the 
more pervasive and powerful because 
so consistently beneath the surface. 
& 


A Big Work. 


The report of the Maui Aid Associa- 
tion for 1910 to 1912 makes good read- 
ing, even though the story is told in 
single line items of receipts and ex- 
penditures with corresponding figures. 
The wide rangé of objects aided, com- 
prising the erection and repair of meet- 
ing houses and parsonages, additions to 
pastors’ salaries, settlement activity in 
many lines, education, girls’ homes, 
Maui library, kindergartens, memorial 
organ for large community use, varied 
missionary enterprises and the like, em- 
phasizes the steady development of the 
work of our churches on Maui, Molo- 
kai and Lanai. The Aid- Association 
has behind it the best brains in Maui 
County, while all the fertile initiative 
and rare executive genius of Rev. Row- 
land B. Dodge have been enlisted as 
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directing officer. The policy of placing 
several white leaders in churches of 
strategic importance has fruited remark- 


ably in Maui, and we have had a splen-~ 


did corps of such leaders there. Messrs. 
Burnham, Judd and Bowdish are a rare 
trio. Now that Mr. Judd is to return 
to Honolulu for Sunday School work, 
his place will be hard to fill, Rumor 
has it, however, that Kahului Church is 
hot on the trail of a virile successor. 
Everything points to a still more fruit- 
ful year during 1913 in this “no ka oi” 
district than ever before. All success 
to these wider plans! 

a 


Hawaii's Gift to China. 


When Rev. Edward W. Thwing left 
Honolulu, his ardent push for ,reform 
had so tried some of our people that 
they were glad to hand him on to the 
Celestial Empire. He threw himself at 
once with great enthusiasm into the 
fight against opium there. Those of us 
who loved him for his uncompromising 
spirit of fight against evil, even tho 
at times we were not always able to 
keep step with his procedure, are more 
than happy over the splendid success 
which he is achieving in the new Re- 
public. The latest tidings from the West 
tell of his appointment by President 
Yuan Shi Kai as official adviser of the 
Opium Commissioner and of the Board 
of Education of the Republic. Already, 
at his advice, a Department of Social 
Service has been organized under this 
Board. President Yuan is. named as 
Patron of this new Department. One 
of the wise missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board calls Mr. Thwing “the ful- 
crum of a lever that is moving an em- 
pines 
to do things when it actually begins. 
That is evident from the story of the 
Republic, which is after all the supreme 
wonder thus far of the twentieth century. 
The progress of the anti-opium movement 
there is another demonstration of this 
characteristic of “thoro.” England is 
nonplussed what to do with this spirit 
of reform. It cuts her purse strings, 
but at the same time appeals to her con- 
science. Which will prove the strong- 
est excitant remains to be seen. Her 
government has usually responded to 
the impulse carried by the money nerve 
more quickly and promptly than that 
traveling along the sensory apparatus 
of conscience. However that may be. 
China means business in ridding itself 
of the opium habit. Mr. Thwing is in 
his element in this campaign of “thoro.” 
Hawaii gave him some good lessons 
along the line of caution in preparation 
for his great work there, but his own 
trait of everlasting-at-it-ness is doubt- 
less his best weapon in the Celestial Re- 


China is a country that loves 
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public. A Central Union missionary re- 
ports him “doing excellent work in spur- 
ring on the Government to take prompt 
action against opium planters, and to 
stand up for their moral rights against 
the English-backed opium merchants.” 


ost ot 
THE FORWARD LOOK. 


T is impossible to study human _his- 
tory without being profoundly im- 
pressed with the fundamental difference 
between civilizations untouched by the 
teaching of Jesus and those that have 
felt his molding power. That differ- 
ence lies in outlook. History independ- 
ent of Jesus’ influence has its eyes fixed 
either upon the past or present, and 
while responsive to a degree to evolu- 
tionary forces, tends to climax and sub- 
sequent decay, or at the best, as in Indo- 
China, to stagnation; while that pro- 
foundly affected by his principles is 
fundamentally forward looking and is 
characterized by unceasing progress. Is 
it possible to fix upon any single feature 
of the life and teaching of the Nazarene 
sufficient to account for this phenome- 
non? The question finds a satisfying 
answer in the fact of his resurrection. 
Jesus foretold a completed Kingdom of 
God, he sketched the nature of its citi- 
zenship in the beatitudes and he gave 
as its dominating law, love to God and 
love to man. Was there not enuf 
in these three lines of instruction to 
compel all the mighty development 
achieved since he trod with his dis- 
ples the soil of Palestine? No, because 
these have not been the dynamic of the 
past nineteen hundred years. That dy- 
namic has been the faith in immortality, 
a faith conditioned upon the belief that 
Jesus rose from the dead. That faith 
has given reality to Jesus’ pictures of 
the Kingdom with himself as King. 
A regnant Christ has been the unfail- 
ing inspiration of that Kingdom.  Citi- 
zenship therein and the law there- 
of flow from the nature of the King. 
Even the Kingdom itself takes its 
color from the King, whom death 
could never hold. Much is written 
today concerning a religion for this 
world in contrast with a religion for the 
next. And rightly written, for the em- 
phasis is well placed. But a life that is 
lived only for this existence can never 
be a large life. It can never be a for- 
ward-looking life. It can never beget 
a forward-looking civilization. Only 
that life and that civilization are truly 
progressive which have the eternal out- 
look. The man with endless vision 
makes possible an age with unbounded 
ambitions. Kill King Jesus, and in a 
few generations you will have a world 
looking backward, a stagnant or dying 
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sine die the Executive Committee, by a 
unanimous vote, referred the whole mat- 
ter to the Inter-Church Federation, and 
upon the permanent Christian ‘Extension 
Committee and Social Service Commit- 
tee of that organization laid the final 
responsibility. 

With this splendid program of work 
to be done before it, and with the greatly 
increased interest in all forms of  re- 
ligious and social activities which the 
Campaign has awakened in the minds 
and hearts of the men of this community, 
the Inter-Church Federation now faces 
a great opportunity and a great respon- 
sibility. Judging from the energetic and 
thorough manner with which the Federa- 
tion has taken hold of other matters 
heretofore, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will discharge this new re- 
sponsibility faithfully and well, to the 
very great and permanent benefit of the 
entire community. 

a 


Altermath Co Hawaiian Boys 
By Perley L. Horne 


reoNe. army is no stronger than its 
privates. A general cannot win 
battles without privates. Thank God 
that you can be privates in the great 
battle of life!’ Mr. Raymond Robins 
exalted the individual. Every boy and 
every man has his place in the world, 
his work to do, his battle to fight. To 
let the other fellow pass you without the 
effort to keep your place spells failure. 
But not the man who wins a prize neces- 
sarily wins the greatest of all battles. 
But the boy who: keeps at his job, who 
scorns to be, discouraged, whose vision 1s 
clear because his life. is pure, who takes 
and keeps his place in the ranks,—he 
makes a life. 

For an hour and a quarter Mr. Robins 
held the students of Kamehameha. And 
during the entire talk not a sign of rest- 
lessness, no faltering of attention, bore 
witness to the impression he was mak- 
ing. His personality, his strong, sympa- 
thetic face, his earnestness and enthusi- 
asm, his simplicity of language made a 
deep and lasting impression upon them. 

Both Mr. Robins and Mr. Smith im- 
pressed all who heard them that they 
were men,—large-hearted, whole-souled 
men,—in the full vigor of manhood, 
giving to Christian living an emphasis 
that commanded respect. That each was 
doing a man’s work was evident. That 
each was living a life, giving of his 
best, for the uplift of humanity was ap- 
parent both in what they said and in 
what they lived. 

Their influence on young men is won- 
derful, in that it is lasting. At Kame- 
hameha, it is not not too much to claim 
that these men impressed themselves in 
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such a way on our young people that a 
permanent good will result. As imme- 
diate fruit of their labor, supplemented 
by the regular Christian training of the 
institution, twenty-five of the olders boys 
and girls joined the school Church on 


haaincom 
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Influence of the Hicvement on Boys 
By Chas. F. Loomis 


ae plans of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement were laid 
chiefly with the intent of reaching men 
through the modern appeal of religion. 
These plans, however, did not omit to 
consider boys or to bring to bear upon 
them the influence of the strong per- 
sonality of Mr. Smith and Mr. Robins 
and the force of their persuasive argu- 
ments. : 

The boys came into direct touch with 
the movement and with the leaders of 
it in three ways. 

Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Robins spoke 
at the schools. They made no evangel- 
istic efforts Here, but rather attempted in 
a general way to secure the attention 
and arouse the interest of the young 
people. These school meetings were 
eminently successful. Both the speak- 
ing and the singing gave real enjoyment. 
The speakers earned the confidence and 
the respect—I may say admiration — 
of the student audiences, which was the 
first step in gaining their attendance 
upon the meetings and their attention to 
the larger message of the movement. 

In certain special meetings the leaders 
of the movement came in close touch 
with groups of boys interested in some 
particular work. From this intimate as- 
sociation came an influence which is dif- 
ficult to define and measure. A notable 
example of this was the meeting of Mr. 
Robins with the boys of the Hui Pauahi. 
Mr. Robins spoke on such a lofty plane 
of ideals of social service as to lift the 
boys out of the conception of “alley and 
gutter” street gamin work into a vision 
of a labor of love for humanity. The 
effects of such an address upon that 
group of boys can not be accurately 
measured. It is certain that it will ma- 
terially affect their attitude towards so- 
cial service. 

Large numbers of boys, especially as 
the knowledge of the character of the 
meetings was spread abroad, attended 
the evening sessions. The powerful 
preaching of Mr. Smith and the cogent 
and cultured statement of civic and so- 
cial ideals by Mr. Robins not only held 
their interest, but also awoke in them 
new feelings and aspirations. On the 
impressionable nature of boys the force, 
breadth of knowledge, ready sympathy 
and high ideals of these men had a 
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marked effect. Led on by the tales of 


‘their fellows, boys went to these general 


meetings in increasing numbers. They 
received the word of God as it was 
preached as a vital message for them, 
which made them pause and consider. 
Under Mr. Smith’s magnetic persuasion, 
a few were convinced of the necessity 
now of making a decision for Christ. 
But most of thenr were left in that state 
of mind which lies between interest 
aroused and conviction reached. Had 
there been time, a systematic campaign 
among the boys would have brought to 
a large number conviction and public ap- 
proval. The results, measured in num- 
bers, would have been larger if this 
work could have been done while the’ 
interest was yet warm. But measured 
by other standards, it may be that just 
as satisfactory results will be secured by 
a steady, persistent, judicious campaign 
of personal work among boys carried on 
by the ministers and Christian laymen. 
In same ways this is the most import- 
ant follow-up measure to be undertaken 
if the full value of the Men and Re- 


ligion Movement is to be secured. It 


may well command the thought and 
prayers and efforts of the ministers and 
members of the Churches, for it has as 
its object the winning to Christ of the 
precious soul of the boy and the renew- 
ing in this land of the strength of the 
Church of God itself. 
se 


Will Honolulu Be a Better City 2 
By James A. Rath 


Wee Honolulu be a better city for 
the coming of Messrs. Smith and 
Robins ? 

Both of these men were very clear in 
their statements that they did not come 
to reform this city, either spiritually or 
socially. They realized that in the brief 
six days which they spent here it was 
an impossible task; their message, how- 
ever, was an inspiration to many. To 
those who for years have been wrestling 
with the social and civic problems of 
Honolulu, Robins’ counsel was of great 
help. To the indifferent he brought 
home their responsibility in a very force- 
ful and plain way. Will all this bear 
fruit ? 

The ills of the twentieth century city 
cannot be cured by individual effort. 
Nor can any one institution or group of 
individuals accomplish this. Economics 
and recreation, theology and sociology, 
as well as science, must cooperate to 
bring about the “New Jerusalem. ”  Rob- 
ins furnished the match; it is the duty 
of those who heard him and were in- 
spired by his message to apply this 
match and keep the fire of enthusiasm 
burning. 
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Honolulu’s needs are great. With the 
opening of the Panama Canal, its prob- 
lems will be increased. Now is the time 
to get ready to meet not only our pre- 
ent situation, but what will be thrust 
upon the city in the next five years. 

There are already a large number of 
men who have offered their services to 
the various institutions; these should be 
put to work at once; otherwise they will 
be lost. Housing conditions need atten- 
tion. The cottages now going up all 
over the city are a great improvement 
on frame tenements. They need to be 
watched, however; otherwise they will 
be crowded just as the tenements were, 
and thus defeat the very object for 
which they were erected. 

Playgrounds are needed. The con- 
gested parts of our city need to be 
opened up by the construction of streets 
and putting in of new sewers. Low 
lands need to be filled. Tuberculosis 
and other preventable diseases need to 
be fought more vigorously and strenu- 
ously. Robins has told us how they are 
doing these things in other cities. Will 
the men of Honolulu do their part? 
Should they be stirred to action along 
these and other lines, the visit of Smith 
and Robins will pay Honolulu dividends 
such as she has never known before. 

se 


HE following letter from Raymond 
Robins, under date of February 
11th, will be of interest to a large num- 
ber, giving as it does a brief account ‘of 
the Smith-Robins entrance into Japan. 
It is worthy of note that for the first 
time in its history the Imperial Univer- 
sity opened its doors to an address on 
Christianity, in response to the appeal 
of the Men and Religion Campaign. 


Tue ImpertAL Hore, Lrp., 
Toxyo, JAPAN, llth Feb. 1913. 


Dear Dr. SCUDDER :— 

The expression you desired has 
seemed difficult to put on paper. 
As I never write, I halt and stum- 
ble when trying to put my thoughts 
on paper. So nearly as I can say 
again what I said that morning it 
was this: “You can have ths as- 
surance in the hour of failure and 
defeat when you battle for the 
Kingdom of God, that every time 
its enemies succeed they are weak- 
er and every time its friends lose 
they are stronger—this is the pow- 
er of Truth.” 

Sometimes I have put it like 
this: “Let us keep in mind that 
those who fight for Truth, even 
though they fight in the weakest 
camp, always fight in the strong- 
est school.” 
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LATER— 
NAGASAKI, JAPAN, 


19th February, 1913. 


This letter was interrupted, and 
it is just now that I have a free 
moment before taking ship for 
China. We have had a good hear- 
mg m Japan, and I hope we have 
done some good for The Kingdom. 

For the first time, we are told, 
in its ‘history the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Japan opened its doors to 
an address upon the claims of 
Christianity. The president, fac- 
ulty and students listened for over 
an hour to such statement as I 
was able to make of the program 
of Jesus Christ for social redemp- 
tion. In the providence of God I 
was permitted to give a personal 
testimony for the power of our 
Saviour to redeem individual life 
as well. 

We reached Tokyo just at the 
hour of the riots and the fall of 
the Katsura ministry; it was good 
to mark the advance of the Demo- 
cratic Idea even mm this rude and 
wasteful fashion. 

All our party remember Hono- 
lulu as the beautiful city in the 
isles of the blessed and the Chris- 
tian fellowship we there enjoyed 
as one of the richest experiences 
of our lives. Please remember me 


most heartily to all our Honolulu 
friends. 
Sincerely, 
RayMOND Ropins. 


A Prayer. 


O give us a vision of truth, so bright, 
That will fill our minds with heavenly light, 
And break the bonds of narrow creeds, 
And join our hands with all whose deeds 
Are done in Thy great name, O Lord. 


O give us a vision of Thee, so true, 

That will kindle our hearts with love anew, 
And strengthen faith, and quicken zeal, 
And send us forth with new appeal 

To those who know not Thee, O Lord. 


CoLuins G. BURNHAM. 
oe) ees 


The making of a true home is really 
woman’s peculiar and inalienable right 
for man can not more make a home than 
a drone can make a hive. He can build 
a castle or a palace; but, poor creature, 
be he wise as Solomon or rich as Croesus, 


he cannot turn it into a home. 


2/82, Golly? 


William De Witt Alexander 


ES AA ae na 
Sermon preached by the Rev. Walter Frear, 
D.D., at the Service held in mem- 
ory of Dr. Alexander at Cen- 
tral Union Church Feb. 

HIBS TOMB: 


pe is with no little timidity that I 
comply with the request of the fam- 
ily to say a few words at this time. 
And this.not so much from advancing 
age and retirement from public service 
as from the feeling of inadequacy to 


- rightly express our great love for Dr. 


Alexander and our high appreciation of 
his many admirable qualities. I do, 
however, count it a privilege that I can 
give some little testimony to his rare 
worth and the loving esteem in which 
he is held by us all. 


Personally Professor Alexander was 
very dear to me, as he was to all who 
knew him well. I scarcely know of 
any one who in the general regard lies 
out so fair and beautiful in character 
and life as he. He stands out to us in 
quite an exceptional way as a man in 
whom we can find no fault, and as a 
pure-hearted» and unselfish lover of 
righteousness and a doer of good to 
men. 

My first casual acquaintance with him 
was in his college days. He entered 
Yale the year of my own graduation. 
That slight touch of our lives there pre- 
pared the way for me to welcome his 
warm friendship when, years after, I 
came to these Islands. And then for 
nearly eleven years we drew near to 
each other as we became interested to- 
gether in the work that we had in com- 
mon in church and school and mission 
board. In the old Fort Street Church 
he was indeed a valued parishioner. It 
almost seems as if I could today look 
down into the faces of those loyally 
worthy ones like W. D. Alexander and 
Hiram Bingham, and Fathers Baldwin 
and Parker and Gulick, and Dr. Judd 
and E. ©. Hall, with their equally 
worthy wives, and upon Mothers Thurs- 
ton and Andrews and others, whose very 
presence in the pews was an inspiration 
and an encouragement. Naturally I 
might have shrunk from preaching con- 
tinuously to such a man as Mr. Alex- 
ander, so much more learned than my- 
self and of a so much wider range of 
knowledge. But such was his generous- 
ness and graciousness and sincerity, and 
so sympathetic was he with the high 
aims of the ministry which I at least 
was trying to fulfill, that never a word 
of criticism or correction came from his 
lips, and only responsive appreciation 
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and helpfulness seemed to come from 
the pew in which he sat. Modest, single- 
hearted and sympathetic, he was un- 
critical to a degree and helpful always. 

In this connection I wish to say that 
Dr. Alexander was a man of very sin- 
cere and unaffected piety. I speak of 
this the more gladly because in his mod- 
est reserve he does not stand out in the 
public regard so much in this light as 
he does in the light of his scholarly and 
literary attainments. He had an imner 
spiritual life that was really the highest 
excellence in him, though to others he 
was less known in this respect. His 
prayers as he led us occasionally in the 
Wednesday evening meetings were mod- 
els of succinctness, directness and brey- 
ity. One of our excellent missionary 
fathers once in kindness suggested an 
improvement in my prayer service of 
the Sabbath, and he mentioned the pray- 
ers of Professor Alexander as a good 
model for me. The suggestion was 
thankfully received, and a yet higher 
appreciation of Professor’ Alexander 
arose in my heart. His prayers were 
indeed helpful. 

Professor Alexander also stands out 
in my affections as a man of the most 
irenic spirit. With all his learning he 
was never disputatious. He was never 
a controversialist. He was not even an 
advocate or a pleader in the common 
use of those terms. He was ever a 
lover of truth. He was broad-minded, 
clear-thoughted, looking always at a 
subject on all sides. While positive in 
his convictions, he aroused no antagon- 
isms. He did not run up against the 
oppositions of men: Everybody knew 
him to be sincere and just and pure- 
purposed, and everybody had confidence 
in him and in his judgment. It would 
be difficult anywhere to find any one 
against whom any one had so little to 
say. Any one had but to know him 
to be his admiring friend. Reproaches 
never lit, like darkening shadows, on 
his character or life. 

I have alluded to his learning. It 
may well be emphasized. He was genu- 
inely scholarly. On a vast range of 
subjects he was intelligently informed. 
He knew what he knew with accuracy, 
whether in history or science or litera- 
ture or the practical affairs of life. 
Others widely found him a full source 
of desired information. He kept 
abreast with the advancing age. He 
knew well the trend of modern thought. 
On the very night in the hospital before 
his spirit took its flight to the eternal 
home he read a new book and com- 
mented on it appreciatingly. He gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1855, the salutorian of 
his class. He was honored by his alma 
mater with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1903. His scholarship was 
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recognized abroad by his being made a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. He was made a member of the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific. 
He might also be said to be the father 
of the Honolulu Historical Society, and 
it is said that this society could scarcely 
have lived without him. 

Professor Alexander was not only a 
learned man. He was an educator. He 
has been the instructor of many youth 
who under his influence .became lovers 
of learning and were equipped for the 
high callings of life. For a year after 
graduating he was tutor in Beloit Col- 
lege. For another year he taught in 
Vincennes Academy, Indiana. Then, in 
1858, he returned to his loved Hawaii, 
his native land. For six years he was 
professor of Greek in Oahu College, 
and for a like period or more he was 
the president of that institution. He 
has also been on its Board of Directors 
for many years. ; 

He has not only been a teacher of 
men and women, but he has also served 
his fellow men and his government in 
a scholarly way. He was a member of 
the Privy Council under the late King. 
For eighteen years he was on the Board 
of Education. He was his Government’s 


Commissioner to the International Me-: 


ridian Conference in Washington in 
1884, and again Commissioner for the 
Provisional Government in 1893. For 
years he was Surveyor General of theSe 
Islands, and afterwards was connected 
with the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. He was also Trustee of Honolulu’s 
Public Library. 
tich in the services of the state and 
community. 

For many years also he was a valued 
member of the Hawaiian Board of Mis- 
sions. His interest in the great mission- 
ary work was both hearty and intelli- 
gent. 

He nobly served also with his pen. 
His writings have not only made these 
Islands known, but have been of great 
educational value. His History of the 
Hawaiian People and his History of the 
Later Years of the Hawaiian Monarchy 
and other writings have given him a 


‘place among the honored and useful 


men of letters. 

And so he has gone from us, a friend 
indeed of uplifting influence, a scholar 
whose learning is an honor to us all, a 
public servant whose usefulness has gone 
out in many lines, a Christian whose 
character and life reflected the likeness 
of Christ—a man preeminent among 
Hawaii's many worthy ones, and in 
many respects perhaps her most distin- 
guished citizen. 

Because of his attainments, intellectual 
and spiritual, and his power of appre- 
ciation, and his Christliness in character 


Surely his was a life’ 
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and experience, and his unselfish serv- 
ices to men, and because of all the loved 
ones to whom he goes, heaven must be 
rich in wondrous knowledge and joys 
to him. 

May his mantle fall upon many of us. 


ee 


Armstrong Wemorial Un- 
Veiled at Punabou 


HE dedication of the Memorial to 
General Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong in front of Pauahi Hall, Thurs- 
day, January 30th, 1913, had interest 
and significance not only for Punahou, 
of which he was a graduate, but also 
for a wide circle of people. His name 
is honored among the Missionary fami- 
lies of one of which he was a descend- 
ant, among the graduates of Williams 
College who cherish the name which he 


‘has given to his Alma Mater, among 


educators for the substantial theory of 
education which his work has done so 
much to demonstrate and among phil- 
anthropists and the well-wishers of man- 
kind because of the lasting benefits which 
have come to the Negro and the Indian 
through his plans and his efforts in their 
behalf. 


-A large audience, representing all 
these classes of interested persons, gath- 
ered on the Punahou campus on the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of the memorial 
tablet. The program from beginning to 
end was evidence of the variety of his 
interests, the strength of his purposes, 
and the breadth of his influence. Judge 
Sanford B. Dole presided. The Oahu 
College Glee Clubs sang Ludlow’s “Song 
of the Armstrong League,’ a hymn 
which has been used on more than one 
occasion at Hampton. After prayer by 
Rev. Orramel H. Gulick, the oldest 
Punahou graduate, Rev. William H. 
Gulick, a schoolmate of Armstrong at 
Punahou, in an address entitled “At 
Punahou: with Schoolmates and Class- 
mates,’ gave reminiscences of their school 
days together. These gave indication of 
the physical and mental activity,. the 
strength of character and the quality of 
leadership which were afterwards to 
give Armstrong a place among the 
great men of Peace and War. 

Mr. W. R. Castle, speaking on “Arm- 
strong and Hawaii,” gave a brief ac- 
count of Armstrong’s connéction with 
Hawaii, and dwelt especially on his po- 
litical, educational and civic ideals and 
concluded with a stirring appeal for 
more of the same spirit that animated 
Armstrong. 

Mrs. Emma L. Dillingham read a 
poem, “A Tribute,” written especially 
for the occasion. Its lines, marked by 
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fine spirit and lofty sentiment, stirred 
the audience. The poem is as follows: 


A Tnbute. 


A royal heritage was thine, 

A soul imbued with love divine, 

A heart that throbbed with sympathy, 
A life for service through eternity. 


A. royal thought forever crowned 

With words and deeds that knew no 
bound 

Of pity, patience, tenderness, 

And grace to uplift and to bless. 


A royal courage, thine, to face 

Dark problems, untried ways to trace 

Through many a maze of prejudice, 

That men their manhood should not 
miss. 

A royal hattle decades long 

With poverty, mistrust and wrong, 

Till right and light dispelled the gloom 

And for a ransomed race made room. 


A royal rest for thee remains, 
Where faithful service honor gains, 
Where heart of man unfolds anew 
In heart of God forever true. 


In the subject “Armstrong in Col- 
legevand in the Civil War,” Dr. -N. B. 
Emerson, who attended the same col- 
lege and fought on the same battle 
fields with General Armstrong, gave an 
account of his success and influence as 
a- student and his qualities as a soldier 
and as a leader of men which indicated 
to no small degree the reasons of Arm- 
strong’s success. His analysis of Arm- 
strong’s military leadership brought out 
as its essential qualities his rare per- 
sonal courage and magnetism and the 


training of his keen mathematical mind. . 


Mr. C. A. Cottrill, who gave an ad- 
dress on “Armstrong and Hampton,” 
though not a graduate of Hampton, was 
a splendid example of the kind of suc- 
cess which Armstrong’s work among 
the negroes has had since it began. 
Mr. Cottrill presented in glowing lan- 
guage and with fine oratorical effect the 
appreciation and gratitude of the negro 
for Armstrong’s service to this race. 

One of the pleasant features was 
messages of greeting to Oahu College 
from President Harry A. Garfield of 
Williams College and Principal H. B. 
Frissell of Hampton Institute. The 
former were presented by Dr. Emerson 
and the latter by Mr. Cottrill. 

From an historical point of view, one 
of the most interesting parts of the pro- 
gram was an oli, which connected this 
modern celebration with the early days 
of Hawaii. The oli, “Limaikaika,’ was 
written by Dr. N. B. Emerson especially 
for use on this occasion and was chanted 
by Mr. J. P. Kapihenui. The following 
is the oli: 


by 


Pe oie N-D 


““Limaikaika.”’ 


Aloha wale i ka Lani, 
Aloha wale i ka aina, 
Aloha ho’i i ke kai, 

Aloha no ia Punahou. 


Aloha 1 ka hae Hawaii, 


Aloha i ka hae e welo nei; 


Aloha i ka lima hana, 
Lima-ikaika e maliu mai. 


Hala aku la ka pouli; 
Olioli mai ke kai— 

Kai ho ’olana i na moku, 
Moku no Hawaii nei. 


No ke kai ka aina pa’a 
Ninamam Pelemionanta ai, 
Mai ka mole o Lehua 
A Hawaii kua uli. 


ARMSTRONG MEMORIAL TABLET. 


3. E kukulu i ka pahu, 


E kukulu i ke kia 
Keleawe ho’omana’o, 
Kia lono no kakou. 


He inoa hanohano 

Lele mai ka lani mai, 
Me he mai ia kakou nei, 
Lele mai ia’ kakou nei. 


Hulihia na aupuni; 
Hulihia ke au alii; 
Hulihia ke au moi; 
Hulihia ke au oko’a. 


8. 


10. 


Ola ko Hawaii iwi 

I ka mamo, he keiki, 
Pulapula o ka aina 
Limaikaika e lono nei. 


He ola mau ko Punahou: 
Ke pua nei na kamahine. 
He wi a he pomaika’ 
Ka inoa o Limaikaika. 


Aloha wale na alii, 
Aloha no i ka Moi; 
Keu na’e ke aloha 

I ka moho Limaikaika. 


(Continued on Page 67.) 
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N introducing this subject it should be 
stated that in respect to this discus- 

sion, plants differ from animals in that 
they must complete their entire existence 
in one place, deriving their sustenance 
from the small area and depth of soil 
immediately in their presence and de- 
pending upon such conditions of light 
and air as their immediate environ- 
ment affords. A growing plant, there- 
fore, requires five factors for its de- 
velopment. These are: (1) a home or a 
medium in which to stand (the soil), 
(2) moisture (some require water), (3) 
heat, (4) light and (5) food. All of 
these factors are found in the air and 
soil environment in which the plant 
grows, and if any one factor is absent 
the plant can not develop. 

Since this article deals with the food 
for plants, it is necessary only to. con- 
sider the soil, and for this purpose we 
can think of it from two different view 
points: One as a medium in which to 
grow and the other as a store house of 
plant food. One soil may furnish an 
excellent home for the plant, but a very 
insufficient supply of plant food; while 
another soil may contain an ample supply 
of plant food, but may be an unsuitable 
place for the plant to grow. 

In considering the soil as a medium in 
which to grow the plant two essentials 
are necessary: First, the soil must be 
in good physical condition, and second, 
it must contain humus or organic mat- 
ter. An optimum physical condition of 
the soil promotes the ready motion of 
water through the soil and consequently 
good drainage. It also promotes the mo- 
tion of air or aeration. Most plants do 
not require water, but they do require 
moisture. Rice, taro and such plants 
are exceptions, but in general the struc- 
ture of the soil must be such as to eli- 
minate free water as rapidly as possible 
and to retain a suitable moisture content. 
Thus, in general, plants do not do well 
in either a pure clay soil (unless it be 
artificially drained) nor in a coarse sand 
or a gravelly soil because the first will 
retain free water which excludes the air 
and renders the soil cold, and the second 
is too porous to hold either water or 
moisture. 

In addition to the moisture holding 
qualities, proper fineness is essential be- 
cause such condition gives the roots a 
larger area of soil particles upon which 
to feed and a'larger area from which to 
extract moisture. An inch cube shows 
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a surface of six square inches, but if 
this cube is divided into cubes ‘one-tenth 
inch on the edge, making in all one 
thousand cubes, the surface area ex- 
posed will become sixty square inches. 
Thus, the more finely divided the soil 
up to certain limits the greater pasturage 
the roots have in their search for food 
and moisture. The surface area of the 
particles in a good garden loam is esti- 
mated at from 500 to 1200 square feet 
per pound of soil. 

Humus required. It was noted above 
that a good garden soil must contain 
humus or organic matter. This is es- 
sential, for humus not only serves as a 
supply of plant food which gradually be- 
comes availahle by. decomposition, but a 
more important function is to create 
those conditions in the soil which re- 
duce large fluctuation in temperature and 
moisture content. Naturally humus is 
supplied to the soil through the decay of 
roots, leaves and fallen branches, or it 
may be augmented by incorporating rub- 
bish or other vegetable or animal refuse. 
When other conditions are satisfactory 
rubbish or refuse should never be burn- 
ed, but it should be rotted and returned 
to the soil. 

Necessity of water. In discussing the 
food. materials for -plants it should be 
stated that water is a necessary adjunct 
to the absorption of plant foods. Plants 
can get their food materials only by ab- 
sorbing them in solution through the 
roots. It must be remembered, there- 
fore, that no amount of plant food will 
benefit a plant unless there is water 
enough in the soil to dissolve the food 
materials, but the solution must not be 
more dense than the sap of the roots or 
otherwise instead of the food solution 
going into the roots of the plant the sap 
will flow out and the plant will die. In 
other words, too much soluble plant food 
placed in the soil may .kill the plant 
when there is not water enough to 
cause the food solution to flow into the 
plant by osmotic pressure. 

Essential substances. There are ten 
substances which are essential to the 
growth and development of plants. 
These are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, iron and sulphur. The first 
three, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
which constitute more than 90 per cent 
of plant substance are contained in air 
and water and the supply is unlimited. 
The four substances, calcium, magne- 
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sium, iron and sulphur, though abso- 
lutely essential to all plant growth, yet 
are required in very small quantities and 
are found in sufficient quantities in near- 
ly all soils. But the three elements, 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium are 
tequired by plants in very considerable 
amounts and are found in sufficient 
abundance for plant growth and develop- 
ment in but few soils. In other words, 
nearly all soils are deficient in one or 
more of these three substances; hence, 
it is with these three that we are prin- 
cipally concerned in fertilizing. the soil 
tor continuous plant production. 


Forms of Plant Food. These three 
essential substances just mentioned are 
not found in pure forms in nature, but 
in composition with other substances. 
While nitrogen is the principle compon- 
ent of the air and is there found in 
pure form, yet, except by certain bac- 
teria, this gas is not used directly by 
plants. For fertilizing plants nitrogen 
is used in three forms; (1) as nitrates, 
(2) ammonia salts, and (3) organic 
matter. Of the nitrates, nitrate of soda 
or chili saltpeter, containing about 16 
per cent nitrogen; is most used as a fer- 
tilizer. This is readily soluble and 
when placed in the soil the nitrogen is 
readily available for the use of plants. 
Under conditions of heavy rainfall or 
excessive watering it may be washed 
through the soil below the roots of 
plants and hence lost. 

The only ammonia salt used as a fer- 
tilizer is sulfate of ammonia containing 
about 20 per cent of nitrogen. Nitrogen 
in this form is more expensive than in 
the form mentioned above, and so far 
as known has about the same effect. It 
is also soluble and its nitrogen is readily 
available for the use of plants as soon 
as it goes into solution of the soil 
moisture. 

Organic matter as used as a fertilizer 
is derived from both vegetable and ani- 
mal sources. The usual forms are cot- 
ton seed meal, dried blood, ground bone, 
fish scrap and other slaughter-house pro- 
ducts. Before the nitrogen in these sub- 
stances can become available for plants, 
they must be decomposed in the soil. 
Hence these substances are usually ap- 
plied when a small supply of nitrogen 
is required over a considerable period 
of time. = 

Functions of Nitrogen. Each sub- 
stance used in plant growth has a defi- 
nite function or set of functions to per- 
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form in the development of the plant 
and its parts. We do not yet under- 
stand what all of these functions are, 
but nitrogen is known to manifest itself 
in three ways: (1) It promotes stem 
and leaf growth and if in excess retards 
fruit and seed formation. (2) It deep- 
ens the green coloration of” leaves. (3) 
Its abundance may increase and _ its 
dificiency may lessen the relative amount 
of nitrogen in the plant. Hence, by this 
the food value of the plant may be modi- 
fied. From these facts it is plain that 
when. one wants to increase the rate of 
growth, or deepen the natural green 
color in leaves, or increase the relative 
amount of protein in fruit, seeed or 
leaf, one should use some form of nitro- 
genous fertilizer mentioned above. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
nitrogen is the most expensive of the 
plant foods, and its compounds being 
soluble it is most easily lost by leaching. 
One may often recognize the need of 
nitrogen in the soil by the evidence of 
yellow in green leaves, or by a retarded 


growth. These are not absolute evi- 
dence, but are indicative. 
Phosphorus. Phosphorus, like nitro- 


gen is useful in plant production only in 
its combined states. In animal products 
such as bones, it is combined with lime, 
as calcium phosphate, in ores, it is com- 
bined with lime, iron aluminum and 
magnesium and the salts are known as 
the phosphates of these bases. Phos- 
phates as fertilizers are usually found in 
the forms of (1) ground bone, a 
slaughter-house product which also con- 
tains organic matter, (2) bone black, a 
by-product of sugar refineries and 
bleaching works and (3) of Rock phos- 
phate, a mineral deposit found in vari- 
ous states and South Sea Islands. This 
latter form is usually ground mechant- 
cally and digested with sulfuric acid or 
phosphoric acid in order to render the 
phosphorus more available. These sub- 
stances are all variable in their: content 
of phosphorus the mount ranging from 
fifteen to thirty per cent. 


Functions of Phosphorus. While phos- 
phates like nitrates are found in all 
arable soils, yet quantities sufficient to 
promote plant growth and development 
are often lacking. This is particularly 
true where plants are grown primarily 
for their seeds. While phosphorus may 
have other functions in plant production, 
yet the following are known. (1) It 
assists plant nutrition in proteid forma- 
tion. (2) It promotes uniformity in 
maturity and seed formation and (3) 
It aids in the transference of certain 
substances from plant tissues to the seed 
at the time of ripening. If phosphorus 
is freely applied in the fertilizer or is 
abundant in the soil its effect is gen- 
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erally shown, when well balanced with 
nitrogen, by an early and uniform ma- 
turity and by well filled seed or fruit. 
If the supply is scanty the reverse is 
manifested. One may judge of plant 
needs somewhat accurately by these ap- 
pearances. 

Potassium. While potassium is a very 
common ingredient in the soil it is so 
tightly locked up in combination with 
other substances that the plant can not 
get it. Hence it is usually necessary to 
apply it to the soils in substances that 
render it vailable. For potash fertilizers 
the following substances are usually 
bought: (1) Substances derived from 
organic ‘sources such as pomace and 
ashes from wook burning especially the 
hard woods. (2) Mineral salts such as 
potassium chloride (muriate of potash) 
containing 29 per cent of potassium and 
potassium sulfate containing 30 per cent 
of potassium. The functions of the 
potash in salts used in fertilizers are not 
so perfectly known as that of some 
other substances, but upon what is 
known now potash is essential in the 
formation and transference of starch in 
plants and thus indirectly in sugar for- 
mation. (2) It plays an important part 
in the development of wood structure 
and of the fleshy portions of the fruit. 
(3) It is in part a neutralizer of plant 
acids. 

While these substances have been con- 
sidered separately yet the best results 
from the use of chemical fertilizers is 
obtained when they are used all three 
together in such proportions as the con- 
ditions of the soil seem to warrant. 
Each one has an effect in increasing the 
benefits of the other; and by recent in- 
vestigations it is also recognized that 
chemical fertilizers perform other func- 
tions in the soil than merely furnishing 
plant food. They influence the bacterial 
life in the soil and aid in the decomposi- 
tion or oxidation of organic substances 
in the soil to the benefit of the plants 
that grow in it. The relative amounts 
of the ingredients in a fertilizer mixture 
to produce optimum effects may often 
be indicated by the functions of the dif- 
ferent ingredients mentioned above. 

In general the soil of Hawaii and of 
Honolulu in particular responds to 
abundant applications of nitrogen with 
lesser quantities of phosphorus and 
potassium. This is especially true where 
it is desired to promote the growth and 


development of the vegetative part of 


the plant. For grass, hedges and orna- 
mental plants about the home a fertilizer 
for an acre containing 20 to 40 pounds 
nitrogen, 10 to 20 pounds phosphorus 
and 15 to 30 pounds potassium may be 
applied. Of course, where the produc- 
tion of seed or fruit is the object the 
amounts of phosphorus and potassium 
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may be increased. The figures given 
cover the range between a moderate ap- 
plication and a very heavy one. 

More detailed information regarding 
fertilizers and their application may be 
had by consulting the following works: 

Several Farmers’ bulletins on Ferti- 
lizers may be had free. Address: Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations, Washing- 
(nom, ID) (Ce 


The above article was written by Presi- 
dent Gilmore for the Honolulu Beautiful 
number of THE FRIEND issued last month 
im the imterests of the Outdoor Circle. 
Owing to its length it was necessary to 
hold it for this issue. 

ts 
TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
January 21, 1913, to February 20, 1913. 
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Central Union News 


MONG the numerous important 
events of the past two months 

and the varied activities of the Church 
which fill*the calendar at this time of 
the year and which might be reported 
in this column this month, the Annual 
Church Dinner and the Minister’s An- 
nual Message, which is always presented 
on that occasion, take easy precedence. 
Although the evening was one of the 
few really stormy nights of the year, 
there was a large attendance. About 
250 sat down at six o’clock to one of 
those famous chowder suppers which 
the Women’s Society knows just how 
to serve, and afterwards listened to the 


reports of the different organizations 


and branches of the Church and the 
various Sunday Schools and Mission 
Societies affiliated with Central Union. 
To those who had never attended one 
of these Annual Reviews of the year’s 
work, it was a revelation. Few people 
are aware of the wide scope and thor- 
oughness of this Church’s many-sided 
work. If space would permit, intensely 
interesting excerpts could be made from 
every one of the seventeen reports sub- 
mitted in rapid fire succession from 
those at the head of the various organ- 
izations. 


The Minister's Message follows: 


To the Members of Central Union. Church 
and Congregation:— 


The story of nineteen hundred and 
twelve from the minister’s point of view 
may be briefly told. Financially we never 
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did so well. Our contributions to foreign 
missions, one touchstone of vital Christian 
life, increased from $5087 to $9076, a gain 
of $3989 or something over 78 per cent. 
Of this the church as such gave $8398, its 
organizations being responsible for the re- 
mainder. Our annual Foreign Mission bud- 
get is $6000. Regular subscriptions toward 
this budget last year totaled $5757. The 
amount $8398 was made up of this $5757 
plus $2641 which was given for special 
funds. There will be no such canvass for 
extras this year. In order to collect the 
entire budget it will be necessary both for 
all of us to give as generously as before 
at Easter tide and for those who subscribed 
so liberally to these special causes to be 
correspondingly openhanded in gifts toward 
this $6000. = 

For home Missions, which includes our 
city missionary work in Palama and Kalihi 
Settlements, as well as our donations to the 
Hawaiian Board, we surpassed all previous 
records, with our sum total of $39,413, an 
increase of more than $7500. Other lines 
of benevolence showed a decided gain, with 
the exception of our offerings to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, which fell off 
$510. In all we spent upon ourselves $17,- 
499, or $130 more than in 1911, while we 
gave to others $53,129,.or $12,256 more than 
we totaled the previous year. We can and 
ought to do better in 1913, because we are 
stronger, greater in numbers, and I trust 
larger hearted. 


& 
Women and Men. 


Turning to our membership figures, we 
find ourselves just over the eleven hundred 
mark, with a total of one thousand one 
hundred and nine, of whom a trifle under 
‘62 per cent are women and nearly 38 per 
cent men. With the impetus of the Men 
and Religion movement, the masculine sec- 
tion of our constituency means to try and 


reduce this proportion against the sterner © 


sex. In a virile organization like- ours, 
which is now definitely known throuout 
Honolulu to live first, second and all the 
time, not for itself, but for community bet- 
terment, interpreting the word community 
in its widest sense, there is no reason ex- 
cept our clinging to a credal test for mem- 
bership why men should not seek to join 
us in ever increasing numbers. 


We received 31 men and 46 women in 
1912, or 77 in all. Here the tendency to- 
ward restoring equilibrium between the 
sexes is slightly marked, as 40 per cent 
our new members were men. Two names 
were restored to the roll in order to be 
dismissed, hence the appearance of two 
more in our totals on both credit and debit 
sides is accounted for; 385 of the 77 came to 
us on confession. We trust that 1913 will 
show a larger number won to open allegi- 
ance in the Kingdom. 


& 
Parochial Details. 


Inasmuch as our Associate Minister will 
present his own report, I need only add 
that 15 infants were baptized, 4 funerals 
were attended, 11 marriages were solemn- 
ized and 1070 pastoral calls (an average 
of 107 per month for the ten months while 
in Honolulu) were recorded by me during 
the year. In this connection I desire to 
express my appreciation for the kindly loan 
of an automobile on several occasions, which 
enabled me to reach parishioners living far 
off the car lines. 
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The Great Advance. 


On reviewing the work of this Church 
during the last year, your Minister believes 
it to have been the best thus far. It was 
not characterized by any unusual mass 
movements. We engaged in a special evan- 
gelistic campaign during Easter, but neither 
in the size er character of the audiences 
nor in resulting additions to our member- 
ship was this effort remarkable. In one 
respect, however, it played its part as an 
evidence of the greatest advance made by 
organized Christianity during my acquaint- 
ance with Honolulu. For it was the most 
marked outward sign of the progress of 
the spirit of unity that our city churches 
have yet given. Hereafter in all great 
causes the forces of Protestantism will 
move as a unit. It cannot be long ere our 
Catholic brethren will openly join us, as I 
am persuaded that they do in sympathy, in 
every advance for righteousness. The Fed- 
eration of Churches is now an accomplished 
fact and is planning constant campaigns for 
Christ, the Church and community righteous. 
ness. This spells almost a revolution, so 
rapid and far reaching has been the change 
in situation. One of the best practical out- 
comes has been the inauguration of Sunday 
evening theater services for the discussion 
of vital community topics as well as for 
evangelism. The service rendered by our 
Church last summer in bringing Dr, Good- 
speed to reach large audiences of men who 
do not ordinarily attend religious meetings 
was most effective and will be repeated 
this year if the plans of the Standing Com- 
mittee do not miscarry. 


& 
Our Bible Institute. 


It is perfectly in accord with natural law, 
by which we mean our Father’s will, that 
such outgoing in community service as has 
characterized our Church increasingly of 
late years should witness a deepening of 
religious life and experience in the Church 
itself. Most unexpected and beautiful testi- 
monies of this character have come to me 
thruout the past year. Our people are 
growing in their personal grip upon God. 
Their faith is gaining in clarity. I speak 
especially of those who attend our services 
with regularity, tho I know it is true of 
many others. The chief evidence in our 
Church life has been the development of 
our Bible School. Mr. Ebersole will speak 
of his large share in this work thru the 
two classes conducted by him. We now 
definitely face the creation of a bona fide 
Bible teaching institution. The Sunday 
School of years gone by merely scratched 
the surface. With the introduction of 
courses for the young based on modern 
Biblical research and upon pedagogical prin- 
ciples, the first step was taken. The sec- 
ond was the organization of adult courses. 
These now number four,—two under Mr: 
Ebersole, one under Mr. Super, and one 
under Mr. Fitts, the two latter to begin>in 
February. In a few years these should ex- 
pand to a dozen or more special courses, 
given by experts,—that is, by people each 
of whom has qualified himself to teach a 
special subject. We shall then have a genu- 
ine School for Bible teaching and interpre- 
tation of Christianity, with room for every 
intelligent church member and all others 
whom we may attract. We could develop 
this’ work rapidly if we had a suitable build- 
ing. What better community service could 
Central Union Church render than to organ- 
ize such a People’s Bible Institute, to make 
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this priceless book and the results of 
Christian history the peculiar possession of 
all whom we can reach? Thank God we 
are beginning to do this. We are only 
estopped by our need of a habitat. 


rT 
A Vision of Melody. 


Coincident with this high service which 
we may render Honolulu is another scarcely 
second to it. The Gospel of Jesus gave 
Christian music to the world. Some day 
an institution will arise to make music 
the people’s possession in this city. Those 
of you who have followed the story of the 
Music Settlement in New York have glowed 
with new passion for humanity. Music is 
so peculiarly the handmaid of religion that 
no divorce between them is possible to 
thot. But I know of no Church that has 
begun to guess the glory of the highest 
union of the two. Why should not Central 
Union Church, in developing its Bible 
School, widen out its scope to include 
music, as the Settlement in New York has 
done? We are ideally situated for this 
work. By making this an adjunct to our 
Church we should irradiate its life with 


melody. British congregations know how 
to sing; American audiences as a rule do 
not. Embarked upon this new department 


of social service, our ordinary gatherings 
for worship would soon be transformed. 
But better than this we should vitally 
brighten the life of the entire community. 
To establish and develop such a musical 
department would be far better for some 
of us than getting richer. 


ae 
A New Institution. 


I cannot close without a word of appre- 
ciation for the inauguration of that new 
institution, our Church Secretary. Miss 
Benedict is all that such an invaluable 
link between the various departments of 
our work should be and is adding greatly 
to the effectiveness of them all. It is a 
‘joy to bear personal witness to her faith- 
fulness, ability and very efficient service. 

To all the splendid corps of workers in 
the varied life of our Church let me bear 
the gratitude of all their fellow members. 
My wonder grows greater every year at 
the noble company of cooperators in every 
species of social and religious endeavor so 
steadily developing among us. 


& 
On the Threshold. 


Watching conditions in the Church and 
outside of it, your Minister has been led 
to the conviction that we face a year of 
unusual privilege. Signs have so multiplied 
of late pointing to greater opportunities 
and possibilities and teeming with evidences 
of deep spiritual interest that it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that we are on the 
threshold of a mighty advance, if only we 
do our part. Let us here and now conse- 
crate ourselves to this task and privilege 
of letting God use us and our possessions 
as He wills. 

The story of our finances for 1913 fol- 


lows: 
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Other Important Happenings. 


The Bible School, under the superintend- 
ency of Professor Vaughan MacCaughey, 
seems to have entered upon a new era of 
growth and efficiency. Several times within 
the past two months the attendance has 
passed the 500 mark. Sunday, January 12, 
there were 519 present. This is the largest 
attendance the school has had for many 
years, if indeed it ever reached this at any 
regular school session before. 


On February 2, two new departments 
were started—the Adult Bible Class, in 
charge of Paul Super, General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A.; and the Normal Training 
Class, under Professor Charles T, Fitts, 
Principal of Punahou Preparatory School. 
The enrollment and decided interest in both 
these classes is indeed most gratifying. 

On the same day Miss Jane Winne, In- 
structor of Music in the Public Schools, 
took charge of the music of the Bible Class. 
She has already organized a Boys’ Chorus 
and a Girls’ Chorus, which meet on alter- 
nate Sundays a half hour before the Bible 
School for a brief drill. An orchestra is 
also being built up to assist in the opening 
exercises. And, last but not least, a new 
song book has been introduced, “Hymns 
and Tunes for Schools,” which will add new 
interest and zest to the singing. 


The Two Bible Classes conducted by the 
Associated Minister continue to hold the 
attendance and interest of a large number 
of eager, earnest people. The Tuesday Morn. 
ing Class, held under the auspices of the 
Women’s Society, has had an average at- 
tendance of seventy so far this year. Six 
sessions were spent on Jesus’ Parables of 
the Kingdom, and now the class is wres- 
tling with the problem of Jesus’ Miracles. 
The Sunday Morning Class, which meets in 
Kilohana Club Rooms, not in connection 
with, but as a constituent part of the Bible 
School, has been attended by an average of 
61 young men and young women. With 


(Concluded on Following Page.) 
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The formal exercises of the dedication 
consisted of the unveiling, the dedication 
with leis and the hymn “Armstrong,” 
sung by the Oahu College Boys’ Glee 
Club. The unveiling was gracefully 
performed by Mary Claire Weaver and 
Ida Eleanor Weaver, grand-nieces of 
General Armstrong. After they had re- 
moved the American and the Hawaiian 
flags which covered the face of the tab- 
let, a group of young girls, descendants 
of missionaries who are now registered 
in the Punahou Preparatory School, ef- 
fectively dedicated the memorial by 
draping it with a beautiful maile lei. 
These girls were: Emily Cooke, Louise 
Erdman, Bernice Judd, Kinau Wilder, 
Martha Cooke, Pauline Klugel, Juliette 
Carter, Catherine Pratt, Jessie Baldwin, 
Ruth Gartley, Esme Damon, Marian 
Forbes, Elizabeth Waterhouse, Anna 
Cooke, Heather Damon, Martha Water- 
house, Laura Pratt; Dorothea Cooke, 
Margaret Austin, Edith Carter. 


The suggestion for a memorial to 
General Armstrong came from the Civic 
Federation in 1906. The Armstrong 
Memorial Committee was appointed in 
January, 1907. This -Committee con- 
sisted of Judge S. B. Dole (Chairman), 
A. F. Griffiths (Secretary), Mrs. Ellen 
A. Weaver, Ed Towse, George R. Car- 
ter, Charles M. Cooke, Walter F. Frear, 
PG. jones Ris Rhevy. He* Be Restarick, 
W. O. Smith, Dr. W. D. Alexander, 
James B. Castle, Mrs. B. F. Dillingham, 
Theodore Richards, Dr. Doremus Scud- 
der, Ey A> Thurston, Perley, L. Horne, 
WE eal SAM Schaerer - Ele se) 
Baldwin, G. N. Wilcox, F. S. Lyman. 

Great care has been used in the choice 
of the memorial. The one finally se- 
lected is a replica in bronze of an orig- 
inal in marble sculptured by A. Bertram 
Pegram and presented to Hampton In- 
stitute by Mr. E. H. Van Ingen. The 
tablet has this inscription: 


1839 —— 1893 
SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG 


Noble Son of Hawaii — Loyal 
Alumnus of Punahou — Com- 
mander of Negro Troops in 
the Civil War— Founder of 
Hampton Institute — Educator 
and Uplifter of a Race. 


The Memorial will be placed perma- 
nently in the corridor of Pauahi Hall, 
where it will serve to remind future 
generations of the service to mankind 
of one of Hawaii’s noblest sons and in- 
spire them to 


“Give as he freely gave, 
Live as he lived to save.” 
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(Continued from Preceding Page.) 
Professor Bosworth’s “Studies in the Life of 
Jesus” as a basis for the work, this class 
is making an inductive study of the life of 
Jesus that is proving intensely interesting 
and helpful. 

Twenty-two New Members were received 
into Central Union Church at the February 
Communion, twelve on confession of faith 
and ten by letter from other churches. It 
is very significant, and indicative of the 
spirit of our time, that fourteen of these 
twenty-two were men—mostly young men, 
and two of them boys of the adolescent age. 
What splendid possibilities are ahead for 
the Church when it can win into open con- 
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fession of Christ and enlist in active serv- 
ice the young men and growing boys of its 
constituency. 

The Conservation Conference held in the 
Parish House on Tuesday evening, February 
11, was one of the most significant gather- 
ings of men Central Union Church has ever 
held. Highty of the picked men of the 
Church answered the call of the Executive 
Committee of the Men’s League to meet and 
consider what should be our part in carry- 
ing out the program left by Messrs. Smith 
and Robins at the close of the Men and Re- 
ligion Campaign. A committee of eight pre- 
viously appointed submitted the following 
Enrollment for Service Blank : 


ENROLLMENT FOR SERVICE 


In the enlarged Program of Activities of Central Union Church. 


! wish to enroll for service in the lines marked [X] below. 


~~ 


lo UIN@BIBEE SiO DY: 

To attend and invite others to attend the Adult Bible Class held 
in the Church every Sunday morning at the Bible School hour. 
Mr. Super is leader of the Class this month; President Griffiths 
will give a month of studies; and other leaders will be announced 
from month to month. 

To cooperate with Prof. Chas. T. Fitts in the development of a 
Normal Training Department in connection with our Bible School. 


ll. IN EVANGELISM 
To join with a group of men to do specific individual work to 
win men into the Christian Life. This group will meet at lunch 
once a week for informal conference. 
To serve on a Committee from this Church to promote the Union 
Evangelistic Meetings held under the auspices of the Inter- 
Church Federation. 


II.. INCOMMUNITY EXTENSION 

To assist, either by speaking, or by furnishing music, at some one 
of the Shop-Meetings held by the Y. M. C. A. each week. . 
To join one of the Gospel Teams which the Y. M. C. A. pro- 
poses to organize to conduct occasional services in outlying dis- 
tricts and at points outside of the City. . 

To assist Mr. Chamberlain at the Kalihi Branch of ‘Céntrad 
Union by conducting a Boys’ Club, teaching a Class in the Sun- 
day School, or by helping him in developing his work among the 
men of that community. 

To assist Mr. Rath and Mr. Bowen at Palama Settlement by 


undertaking similar work there. 


IV. IN BOYS’ WORK 

To serve on a Special Committee of the Bible School which shall 
cooperate with the Superintendent in developing Boys’ Bible 
Classes, securing proper teachers and to plan with the teachers 
definite lines-of social service which the boys in these classes may 
be able to do. 

To assist the Boys’ Department of the Y. M .C. A. in its Boys’ 
Club Work throughout the City. 


Vea liNeSOCTAIEESERVAGE 
To serve on the Social Service Committee of the Inter-Church 
Federation in carrying out as many as possible of the Social 
Service Recommendations of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. ; 
To join with a group of men who will undertake in cooperation 
with the Social Service Committee to secure a wider social use of 
the Public Schools. 
To join with a group of men in cooperation with the same Com- 
mittee to make a survey and report upon the Social Cost of the 
Saloon. 

Vig INGO BIICINYS 
To be a member of an Inter-Church Christian Publicity Com- 
mittee. 
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Fifty-seven of the men enrolled for one 
or more lines of service. 


Adult BibleiClass’ #37. ccrtecnte enter 4 
Normals Training Class oa6 eee an 8 
Personal Workers’ Group ........... 20 
Evangelistic Committee ............ 10 
Shop Meetings .2)o) op oh aes ff 
Gospel ‘Teams=:. ogi bisects aan eptoeern 10 
Kalihie Branch servic: cote: Cee ee 4 
Palama Settlement s..s. occ ee eee 5 
Boys) SBibles Classesio). apdecucko nicest 3 
WRI (@atAjm DOYS: CUD Sa aera ee 13 
General Social Service Committee... 11 
Public Schools Committee .......... 14 
SocialaCostot saloon <> a. eee 12 
Publicity Committee, ae. cseccsevacte 9 


One hundred and thirty different enroll- 
ments. Most of these groups have already 
gotten to work. Surely this is a most grati. 
fying response on the part of Central Union 
men, and should make glad the hearts of 
all who have labored and prayed for a deeper 
and more vital interest and a larger partici- 
pation of the men in the work of the 
Church and should forever silence the critic 
who has said that the Church is not practi- 
cal and is doing nothing to definitely and 
actually enlist men to improve society. 


AN At HE 
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World’s Sunday School Association 
Party. 


ITH Zurich, Switzerland, as its 
ultimate destination, the fourth 
commission of the World’s Sunday 
School Association arrived in Honolulu, 
March 7, guests during the day of local 
ministers and Sunday School workers. 

The commission is composed of 
twenty-nine persons and headed _ by 
Henry J. Heinz, the prominent packer 
and churchman of Pittsburg, Pa. The 
itinerary includes Hawaii, Japan, China, 
Korea and the Philippines, bringing the 
party to Zurich, Switzerland, in time to 
attend the World’s Sunday School con- 
vention which convenes on July 8. 

The commission will make a careful 
investigation of the possibilities and 
methods whereby to help the children 
through the Sunday school, and will re- 
port to the Zurich convention on the 
three following points: First, the. con- 
dition and extent of Sunday school work 
in the fields represented; second, the 
needs and opportunities in a Sunday 
school way, and third, how the World’s 
Sunday School Association can be of 
assistance. 

The World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion is represented in Hawaii by Rev. 
J. F. Cowan, Mr. Theodore Richards 
and Mr. Henry P. Judd, the latter hav- 
ing been appointed to fill the vacancy 
made by the’resignation of Mr. W. A. 
Bowen. Mr. Judd was made convener 
of this body, and was directly in charge 
of the program for the day. He was 
assisted by Mr. Ebersole and others. 

The party was met at the steamer and 
taken in autos on a sight-seeing trip of 
the city. The Aquarium was first 
visited, after which the party attended 
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the chapel exercises at, Mills School. A 
feature of the service was the singing of 
the Mid-Pacific hymn, “There’s a Story 
to Tell to the Nations” by the student 
body. At Kawaiahao, where a brief stop 
was made, the girls assembled and sang 
on the steps. The party then motored 
to the typical island home of Mr. W. R. 
Castle, with its beautiful surrounding 
grounds. A spin through Nuuanu Val- 
ley brought the party to the Pali, where 
the usually beautiful scene was obscured 
in low hanging clouds. After a brief 
wait the moisture lifted somewhat and 
the party was afforded glimpses of the 
historic valley and ‘shore line. -A hasty 
visit to the Bishop Museum was made 
before luncheon which was served at 
Central Union Church, and presided over 
by Dr. Scudder. Following the repast 
brief addresses were made by Mr. Heinz, 
Frank L. Brown, of Brooklyn; Rev. H. 
M. Hamill, of Nashville, Tenn., and 
Miss Margaret E. Brown, of Lincoln. 
Neb., of the visiting party, and several 
local workers. 

Following the luncheon the visitors 
adjourned to Kawaiahao Church, where a 
Sunday School rally, under the direction 
of Mr. Judd and Rev. Akaiko Akana, 
was in progress. Here several of the 
visiting party were heard for a second 
time, and one of their number furnished 
musical selections in the form of varia- 
tions on the theme, “My Jesus, I Love 
since 2 

At the close of the rally the party was 
escorted to the steamer. 

The personnel of the party include a 
number who are not official delegates. 
' The delegates are as follows: 

Henty J. Heinz, Clarence Heinz, 
iatry, W... Hemz, Mr. ‘and —Mrs} 
James W. Kinnear, Miss Jeanette Kin- 
near, Miss Esther Kinnear, James W. 
Kinnear, Jr., of Pittsburg; Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Morton, Oakland; Robert B. 
Morton, Oakland; Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
H. Hall, West Acton, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
T. F. Harrison, Kingston, Ont.; Rev. C. 
E. Wilbur, D.D., Pittsburg; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. G. Landes, Alvin W. Roper, E. 
Reestarond. Briarchit: Wanor Ne Ys; 
Miss Margaret E. Brown, Lincoln, Neb.: 
Miss Eloise W. Snell, Des Moines, Ia.; 
“Miss Mary F. Moore, Catlettsburg, Ky. ; 
Mrs. Julia S. Hotchkiss, Miss Anna B. 
Jones, Mrs. Douglass Smith, Kenneth G. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Hawill, 
Nashville, Tenn.; C. B. Keenleyside, Re- 
gina, Sackatchewan; Mrs. Keenleyside, 
and A. C. Stone, Boston, Mass. ~ 


A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


Arriving from the Orient on the S. S. 
China, March 18, Dr. S. D. Gordon will 
spend some time in Honolulu. Dr. Gor- 
don is perhaps best known as the author 
of a number of inspiring books entitled 
the “Quiet Talks” sreies. He is not an 
evangelist in the common acceptance of 
the term, but has been most successftil as 
a leader of religious meetings. Much of 
his lecture time has been devoted to 
student conferences, Y. M. C. A. national 
conventions, etc. In the Orient from 
whence he is now returning, his work has 
been chiefly at the mission vacation sta- 
tions where his talks have been of a 
characteristically inspirational nature. Dr. 
Gordon is highly regarded in America as 
a leading thinker and religious power. 

Pe ad 

“The Part Christianity Must Take in 
the Solution of Our Social Problems.” 
On the above theme, particularly pertin- 
ent at a time when Honolulu is thor- 
oughly aroused to the need of systematic 
reform, Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
LL.D., Dean of Harvard Divinity School, 
was to have addressed the Men’s League 
of Central Union Church Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 11. The supper was given 
up at the eleventh hour owing to the 
illness of the speaker. 

Dr. Peabody was greeted by a large 
audience Sunday morning, March 9, 
when he delivered the sermon at Central 
Union Church. During their stay in 
Honolulu Dr. and Mrs. Peabody are 
guests at the Moana Hotel. 
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Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Corner Merchant and Alakea 


‘> 
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Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. HE. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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Honolulu Picture 
Framing & Supply 
Company 


Bethel Street. near Hotel. 


Developing, Printing and En- 
graving a Specialty. 
Island Views, Postal Cards, 
School, Office and Photo 
Supplies. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


bestia tir oS 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


JM. WHITNEY, MD. D.DS 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - ~- Boston Building 


win Jlational Bank 


of skhahului 
Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 
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We invite inspection. 


rie Beautiful 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


Neato co O.,. ltd. 


185 KINGS 


TEER END 
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YOKOHAMA 
SAG yes 
BANK, LID 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAI, Manager. 
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Dr. V. Mitamura 


Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. 


ae 
Office hours: 


9 to 12° a. my 7*to Sipe mm 
Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. 
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TELEPHONE. 3743: 
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The car without competition; 
unquestionably the best car built 
in America for the money today. 

Take a ride in it and convince 
yourself. 


The 
von Hamm-Young Go., Ltd. 


a Agents, ve! 
HONOLULU, TLE: 
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Statement from Ex-President Eliot. 


RECENT number of the Japan 

Evangelist contained some refer- 
ence to the reported statements of ex- 
President Charles W. Eliot in regard to 
education in Japan. The following let- 
ter from Dr. Eliot to Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene, son of Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene, 
makes it evident that the famous edu- 
cationalist was misquoted: 

‘Shortly before your letter of the 25th 
(24?) November was written, I re- 
ceived under date of November 4th from 
Tokyo, from Mr. Miyaoka, with his 
compliments, long extracts from the 
Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, of October 
31st, headed ‘Eliot Denounces Educa- 
tional System.’ Now this article con- 
tains most of the doctrine which I find 
in the translation you send me headed 
‘Dr. Eliot’s Views Against Woman's 
Higher Education—Reactionary Spirit,’ 
these editorials having been published in 
the Osaka Mainichi of October 13th 
and 14th. 

“Tn both these publications there are 
some correct statements of my views, 
but many incorrect; and I have no 
knowledge whatever of the source of 
these two October publications in Japan. 
The worst perversions of my views re- 
late to the education of women. I never 
made in Japan anything like the re- 
actionary statements here attributed to 
me. On the contrary, on several occa- 
sions I advocated the higher education 
of women, and called attention to the 
large product of the Government normal 
schools for women,—always with praise. 

“The general effect of the statements 
made in the Japanese papers is almost 
the opposite of my view. I have never 
thought that in America the higher edu- 
cation of women tended to bring them 
into undesirable competition. with men 
or that it made them dislike marriage, 
the care of children, and domestic life. 
Much less should I expect such evils to 
result from the higher education of 
Japanese women. 

“Please assure President Naruse that 
I will write at once to contradict these 
unfortunate statements’ about my views. 
Perhaps you can get from him the 
names of two or three persons in Japan 
to whom I could write most effectively.” 

se 
Servian Women at the War. 


LETTER from Belgrade says that 

“never did Servian women show 
so much activity as during this war,” 
and the writer, a woman, goes on to 
say: 

“A large number of women’s societies 
have organized hospitals which are main- 
tained and superintended by them. There 
is another institution which has founded 
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BGO TO . 
The Sweet Shop 


on HoTet STREET for the BEST 
MEALS IN TOWN at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, Golden Pheasant or E] Camino 
Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
| 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


Gilly MU 
COE ED: 


Established 1899. 
COI NST URVA-CaT, ORES] 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


- WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184, 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 

12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 


PaO Box.509s Phone 3122 


NIPPU JIJE CO. EYD: 


We make a specialty of Book- ~ 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 


March, 1913. 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Efe: 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 


We are Sole Agents 
Romine 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


POOODOO VOD OOOO ODOOOOOOOODQOOOOOOHD 


ast 


MATS 
FUKURODA 


28 Hotel street 


© 
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DRINK 


Cascade” 
Ginger 


Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


the nurse-courses which have proved 
wonderfully useful to the country. By | 
their initiative all the hospitals all over 


Servia, and in many other places in the} 


Balkans, are supplied with Servian vol- 
unteer nurses. The women have not 
limited their work only to hospital or- 
ganizations; they have founded at sta- 
tions some sort of tea rooms where the | 
wounded while being transported from) 
one place to another, can get all kinds | 
of hot drinks. There is a number of 
organized sewing places all over Servia, 
where the Servian women sew linen for 
the wounded soldiers.”—Evaminer. 
a Mt 


‘ Good nature is the best feature in the | 
finest face; wit. may raise admiration, | 
judgment may command respect, and) 
knowledge attention. Beauty may influ- | 
ence the heart with love, but good nature 
has a more powerful effect: it adds a 
thousand attractions to the charm of 
beauty, and gives an air of benevolence 
to the most homely face—From The 
Friend, January, 1845. 

a 
A NEW “HANDS-ACROSS-THE- 

SEA” MOVEMENT. 


The largest club of girls and women | 
in the world has entered the field of so- 
cial’ service. (ines Girls’ -Club, of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal has undertaken to 
raise among its members a fund of $1200 
to be used for endowing a perpetual | 
scholarship in medicine for Chinese 


women at The Union Medical College | 


for Women,: located at Peking, China, 
with the understanding that the succes- 
sive beneficiaries will devote their ser- 
vices to the neglected and suffering 
among their own sex. June Ist, 1913, 
is the date set for the completion of the 


fund, and The Journal has promised to 


subscribe to one-half of the fund, $600, | 
if the members of the Club, by smal¢ in- | 


dividual contributions, will make up the 
remaining $600. Only members of The 


Girls’ Club are to be allowed to con- 
tribute to the fund, and the money must 
be earned through personal effort. 

ae Me 

EVENTS. 

January. 


23-29. Series of intensely interesting meet- 
ings held by Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement. Speakers, Mr. Fred 
B. Smith and Mr. Raymond Robins, 


assisted by male quartette. 


25. The ninety-first birthday of Hon. 
Charles R. Bishop of San Francisco, 
benefactor of these Islands and greatly 
beloved by the residents. 

30. Announcement made that the most 


powerful wireless station in the world 
will be erected here within the year. 
The receiving plant to be installed on 
Koko Head and the transmitting plant 
at Kahuku. 


The Resak Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 
’);RUSO SILK HOSE 
Men’s 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


S: P. CORREA CARL H. NEIPER 
Phone 3848 


QAHU AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149 


RRA S OIN TIBI EB ORYAsT- E'S 
Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 


RMONOLU EU ae Eth: 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


PONE GOCE RIVE S 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 
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Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 

Both Considered. 


Fort Street 
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opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS2H LOY Es 


HF. Wichman 860, 


RSS RE Ht 
LEADING JEWELERS. 
| tt 
GOLD AND 
SILVERSMITHS. 


eS 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
| HONOLULU. 


Honolulu tro Woks Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery. 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 


Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


Seu Kim Ying 
PICTURE FRAMING IN KOA AND OTHER 
NATIVE WOODS. 
GLASS CUT TO ORDER. 
163 King St. P. O. Box 840. 


A strike threatened in Inter-Island 


Steam Navigation Co. 

1. New Library of Hawaii opened for in- 
spection and registration. 

News just received that Captain R. F. 
Scott, of the English expedition, and 
many of his party- met a tragic death 
near the South Pole about a year ago. 
They were on the return trip and with- 
in eleven miles of a provision station. 
Tokio is practically in a state of siege; 
six killed and many wounded in battle 
between the troops and the mob, 


A Lincoln Memorial Tablet unveiled 
at Liliuokalani School at Kaimuki. 
The Tablet is the gift of the Waialae, 
Kaimuki and Palolo Improvement Club. 


The dedication of the Armstrong Me- 
morial at Pauahi Hall, Punahou, with 
a most interesting program. . 
Annual meeting of officers of the 
Queen’s Hospital Corporation. Reports 
show good work done; 1490 patients 
treated during the year 1912. 

Pahoa lumber mill entirely destroyed 
by fire; loss $500,000. 


12. 


29. 


29. 


February. 


12. The Hamburg-American S. S. Cleveland 
the-world cruise. 

Hon. Lee McClung, former Treasurer 
of the United States, speaks at the 
University Club at noon, 

Francisco Madero, President of Mexico, 
has tendered his resignation to Con- 
gress and has taken refuge in -the 
British Legation, 

Following the pumping out of the cen- 
tral section, three sections of the Pearl 
Harbor Drydock collapsed this after- 
noon. ‘Ine work of years destroyed in 


15. 


Wife 


7 a few moments, 


Joaquin Miller, “Poet of the Sierras,” 
dies at his home on “The Heights,” 
San Francisco. 

19. The Seventh Legislature of Hawaii 
convenes. 

Beginning of Carnival program. Spec- 

tacle of the landing of Kamehameha 

the Great at Waikiki. 

Military parade, 3000 men in line, fore- 
‘noon. Floral Parade, including beau- 
tifully decorated autos, horse-drawn 
floats and decorated bicycle entries, in 
the afternoon. Pa-u riders. 

Funeral of Prof. W. D, Alexander held 
at Central Union Church. 


ed 
DEATHS. 


22. 


23. « 


McLain—In Honolulu, 
McLain, aged 73. 

Manning—In Honolulu, Jan. 30, Mrs. Leana 
Manning, mother of Mrs, T. P. Harris. 

Sharratt—In Honolulu, Jan, 30, William F. 
Sharratt, an old resident of Hawaii. 

Lewis—In Honolulu, Jan. 31, Alexander K. 
Lewis. 

Pakele—In Honolulu, 
Pakele. 

Crowninberg—In Honolulu, at the Maternity 
Home, Feb, 1, Mrs. P. Crowningberg. 

Bon—In Honolulu, Feb. 7, Charles Bon, 
president of Merchants’ Association. 

Grieve—In Honolulu, Feb. 8, Jennie K. 
Grieve. 

Chapman—In Honolulu, Feb. 15, Miss. Maria 
Chapman, aged 74. : 

Macy—In Honolulu, Feb, 20, Elizabeth, wife 
Samuel A. Macy, 

Alexander—In Honolulu, Feb. 22, Prof. W. 
D. Alexander, nearly 80 years of age. 


Jan. 31, James B. 


arrives in port on her return round- |}. 


Jan. 28, Mrs. John 
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HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
COil-ETD. 


: Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 


427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Elks Bldg. Tél: 4751 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


Dinnerware 


HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us ‘The 


Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 
The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


W. We. Dimoud & C@Qe9 LACE 
D3-D /IING eRe 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CoO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


March, 1913. 
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Ts 


1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture 1s guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 
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MERCHANT 
TeAT LiOoRsS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
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W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
=) SHOE STORE. 
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SESSLSESSSOSS SE 46664664664 
THE TAISHO VULCANIZING § 
COMPANAS LIMPED. 
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J 


Auto, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Also Tube Repairing. 


180 Merchant Street, near Alakea 
@ Lelephone 3197. HONOLULU, T. H. : 


S. SAIKI, Manager. 
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JONAH KUMALAER 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
ete. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels far 50 Cents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. GSGUIED, Pres. and” Mer. 


HOW TO CORRESPOND WITH YOUR 


FRIENDS ON THE 


MAINLAND,—SEND 


THEM A COPY OF THE FRIEND EACH 
MONTH. 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE GO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


ioe Nrbel Gein Taro RoE BP 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Chinese ‘Publishing 
Company, Ltd. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE 
ONE APPEICA. PION. 


1016 Smith Street, near King. 
Mendonca Bldg. P. O. Box 974 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
. STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OBPICEL SU PPiEY CO Eid: 


DEALERS IN ‘| YPEWRITERS, 

FILING CABINETS, 

BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


pee & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
tCses tC: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


THE FRIEND ' . March, 1913. 
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J. ABADIE’S 
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“38 FRENCH 
MODERN LAUNDRY 
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Honolulu Monument 
Works, Limited 


ISSIR 


allen Palsen Deion 


Marble, Granite and 


oI 
: ER ie 4 
Kawaiian Stones PLUMB f 
DYEING- AND 
Our thoughts at this time naturally i 3 a 
turn to the approach of Memorial Day, 2 CLEANING E 
a WORKS A 


and we cordially invite the public to 214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 1444 


inspect our large stock of Monumental 


designs. We can quarantee satisfaction 


in all grades of this work, as we have HE BEE EB EEBBSESR - 
the facilities with which we can give PANS eS | | i 
you the highest standard possible. 3 — 
Goeas ap E.R. BATH = 
Cile lh PLUMBER ni 
We are the agents for the Trent G VY 4/|™ Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- # 
Title Company of Trenton, N. J., and PrOcer. || a site Fire Station. a 
if you are in need of anything in this / td : a Agent atogh the 5 
line, we ask you to kindly confer with e | | DOUGLAS CLOSET ] 
us, as there is no tiling on the market at | 2] 
the present time that excells these pro- m Guaranteed against the annoyance of m 
ack ] wasting water. Fe] 
ucts. 
{2s ls oe The house of Good Coffee J LLL el te Pe 
and Tea such as Rajah, ¥ j 
: M. & J. Coffee and Ridg. *|/ Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 
Honolulu Drug ¢0., 1d, ||) tos eon store rat Be 


Groceries, and FANCY 
Creamery Butter. 


Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
- BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


= PRESCRIRMONS== 
ACCURATELY FILLED BY 
GRADUATE DRUGGISTS. 
Our Service is Unexcelled. 


| rf i E, GOEAS, Mgr. 
Phone 4138 Excelsior Bldg., 
1156-1158 Fort St. 


Our Soda Fountain is the Best in the 
City. 


USE. OUR? TELEPHONE? 


PUIUTUSURUSUMUGUE 


Upholstering and Repairing. 
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PATONOUOrOL AtrOvow 
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in Honolulu. Mar. Other specialties. 


22 HOTEL STREET ; 
to Fit. 
HONOLULU.,. T.. H. 
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: Arts & Crafts Shop i/SANG ou 
- 2 ¥ort Strect Se | eee 
Most Artistic Table Decorations 4% Made 
7 
Most Exclusive Modeling Glass and Portraits a : Tailor to Order 
™ ~~ Most Reasonable Just Opening specialty. ky and 
me : 
i Picture Framing Virginia Couzens, Dinner Favors, z Guaranteed 
: : 
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CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
:: Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also 
complete 


ola Pianos 
| Orchestrells. 


nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the 


Co. in Hawaii. 


Our instruments are sold absolutely upon |, 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method |, 


of merchandising. 
Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NAL THER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 


Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mereury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 


Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the fiist night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. 


Nalther 


Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


. Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. 


= Our Piano Line| j 


an line of Pian- |) 
and | | 


We rent Pia-|| 


Victor | | 
Talking Machine] | 


BSI 
On 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


Hawatian Crust Ca. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ //4 
Liebility, and Burglary {ié 
Insurance. , 
923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


FOR SIYLISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


&S 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works at Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


the Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINAS ETC, ETC, 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 


the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2290. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs.  & 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #& 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAll, Lte. 


Honolulu 


EB. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


“ SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS: OF ARLE 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


FitS-112073NUUANU STs 52 


Our Stock of 
Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


JZARR- VIEIRA 660: 
113 Hotel St. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


S & W 
Canned Goods 


Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


Henry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471. 


Selling Out Genuine Oriental 
Rugs and Real Laces. 
ee 


A. & N. GIBARA. 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
' Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


HAWATI. 


A. SCHAEFER’ & CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HONOLULU. El. 


HONOLULU, 


Gy BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. / 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 8rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. ; 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G’”’ Corsets, 
“Butterick” Patterns, ““Delinea- 


tor” and all the “Butterick’” Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Oy Goo¢s Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255 


S. D. Gordon 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


eal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fine wae. 
Bond and Auto 
/[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


He Hackteld.&: Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU Sailiet 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 
® 
For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an 'Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. DillinehamsGe: 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & CoOKE, Lrp. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Aftna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


WALL & DOUGHERTY 


Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 


in Modern Styles. 
& 


Execute Special Work in _ their 
Designing and Manufacturing 
Departments: Silverware, Jew- 
elry, Stationery, Book-plates, 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 


& 


Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
Person.) tee eee 


& 
ALEXANDER YOUNG 


BUILDING. 
HONOLULU. 
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A Lively Lent. 
ieee ONOLULU, musically 


\ starved because of its 
isolation, offers a rare 
field for musical ag- 
gregations unable to 
count upon a success- 

C\) ful season during Lent 
on the mainland, where the habit of 
observing this anntal quiet time is 
growing so fast. Sooner or later what 
has happened the past month was cer- 
tain to take place. The Jambardi Grand 
Opera Company chanced to be the first 
to seize the opportunity clearly set be- 
fore it by our public spirited fellow citi- 
zen, Mr. W. D. Adams. Hence the 
coming of these music purveyors was 
' greeted with overwhelming welcome and 
the three weeks of grand opera has 
netted the company and promoter, if not 
a well-earned financial reward, experi- 
ence that will be of future value and 
encouragement sufficient to lead them to 
try it again. Meantime Honolulu has 
greatly enjoyed a musical treat of a high 
order. Unfortunately our society lead- 
ers have not yet seriously turned their 
thoughts toward the question of the 
hygienic value of an annual rest season 
during Lent. Hence the opera was super- 


imposed upon the usual round of social 
functions, which seemed not one jot re- 
duced to make way for it. The Legisla- 
tive session introduced a still greater 
congestion of interests. Measures of 
larger value to this Territory than have 
faced any previous session have demand- 
ed and have been accorded most fruit- 
ful consideration. Many public hear- 
ings have drawn togther scores upon 
scores of earnest citizens. The press 
has given large space to most conscien- 
tious discussions, and the h'gher life of 
the community has been distinctly pro- 
moted. But the effect has been nervous 
exhaustion. The month of March has 
been altogether too strenuous. While 
the programs of the churches have in 
one or two instances suffered somewhat, 
we believe that the net result to them 
has been a decided gain. The united 
campaign of the women’s missionary. so- 
cieties of the churches was most suc- 
cessful, so far as audiences were con- 
cerned. The ordinary midweek and 
Sunday services were well attended. 
Holy Week meetings were unusually 
large and Easter audiences broke the 
record for years. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the effectiveness of the serv- 
icewrendered UpyeaNine St DiGordon in 
his series of Quiet Talks. These were 
peculiarly well suited to the spirit of the 
Lenten and Easter season and gave a 
distinctive tone to the entire celebration. 
Perhaps another year we may have in 
Honolulu more respite from social func- 
tions, and it may be that if grand opera 
or some such recreative feature is regu- 
larly to characterize Lent because Hono- 
lulu, by reason of its geographical situ- 
ation, must take the best in music or 
drama when it can get it, those who pro- 
mote these entertainments may be will- 
ing to leave Holy Week free. In either 
case the churches will not lose because 
those who forego such pleasurable re- 
laxations during this week for the sake 
of observing a quiet time will derive all 
the more benefit therefrom. It is wise 
for the churches not to insist upon being 
first, but to make their service indis- 
pensable because of its very nature and 
to adapt themselves to conditions in- 
volved in the nature of our island situa- 
tion. Fortunately the era of ecclesi- 
astical authority is over in this world 
forever and the appeal of the Church 
to be effective must share the nature of 
the appeal of its Master, who always 


addresses himself to reason and con- 
science. Then too a season of good 
music is most uplifting. It permeates 
the mind of the community with melody 
and woos the soul to innocent joys. 
The recent opera season has brought 
the day of musical training for all our 
people distinctly nearer. The Church 
can well afford to make its own sacri- 
fices for this ultimate gain. 
Pad 


The Upspringing. 

To a careful student of Honolulu the 
community resembles nothing so much 
as a tilled, sowed field in spring time 
after a gracious rain, where as if moved 
by some mighty impulse tiny green 
shoots are being forced up into view on 
every hand. The spirit of public wel- 
fare is not only becoming irresistable 
here, but it is manifesting itself so qui 
etly, so spontaneously 2nd with such va- 
riety that only the glad Easter time of 
temperate climes, with its fresh bird 
songs warbled by new-coming visitors, 
and trees budding into leaf as in a night 
give appropriate symbols. It is good to 
be living here and now. Everywhere 
life and progress ‘in social service 
abound. Today one learns of a band 
of women in Manoa joyously’ giving 
their Sunday even‘ngs to make a whole 
community of folk with narrowed life 
vision and environment that tempts 
downward, happy with innocent, uplift- 
ing and enlarging interests. “Tomorrow 
tidings come of a group of favored 
maidens, tired of butterfly fun-seeking, 
who are organizing company after com- 
pany of girls who need both their friend- 
ship and the mental stimulus of their ac- 
quaintance with resources for making 
life successful, useful and attractive. 
During the past month two notable in- 
stitutions opened their doors to render 
yeoman’s service in the splendid cam- 
paign for safeguarding true woman- 
hood which is being waged by so many 
now in our city. One of these is the 
Kealoha Manufactory on Mission street, 
a part of Kakaako . Mission plant. 
Here eleven girls are already employed 
making overalls, shirts, men’s under- 
wear and nightwear, sheets, pillowcases 
and the like. The wages paid are gen- 
erous and the object of the factory is 
to offer a new avenue of self support to 
girls by teaching a useful trade and 
maintaining a place where it may be 
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healthfully carried on. The factory is 
model in every respect. No one can 
work there without constant solicitation 
towards strong, straight living. The 
business is a distinct challenge to com- 
bat flung in the face of every tempta- 
tion to an evil life. Its theory is that 
vice will be utterly routed where there 
is a free course to virtue. Testimony 
from everywhere is piling up that one 
great cause for the social evil lies in 
bad economic conditions. “Make virtue 
pay better than vice” is one of the in- 
tensely practical mottoes of our age. 
Kealoha Manufactory is in the field 
helping to do this in one of the needi- 
est sections of town. Meantime, over in 
Palama on Robello Lane, Laakila Hale 
has just been completed. This is a 
working girls’ home with accommoda- 
tions for 40 boarders, promoted by the 
Trustees of Kaiulani Home. Here sin- 
gle rooms rent for $1.00 a week, double 
rooms at 75 cents per single occupant. 
Breakfast at 5 cents, lunch and dinner 
at 10 cents each, free use of electrically 
fitted laundry, free supply of house 
linen, a well lighted path to the can- 
neries avoiding the Iwilei moral cess- 
pool, three hours for visitors on Thurs- 
day evenings and Sunday afternoons, a 
fine dancing room to be used by day 
for lessons in mat weaving, and an 
ample yard for recreation, all under the 
care of an experienced social worker 
from Chicago, Mrs. Margaret D. Car- 
son, form the chief attractions. The 
residents are so close to Palama Settle- 
ment that they enjoy the benefits of the 
Working Girls’ gymnasium class on 
Wednesday evenings as well as the Sat- 
urday evening educational work of the 
motion pictures. They are also care- 
fully trained in the art of making money 
go far, a most needed service for Ha- 
walian girls, by practical lessons in Pa- 
lama’s weekly market. We have not 
space to allude to other helpful agencies 
springing into life to safeguard charac- 
ter building among the less fortunate 
classes in Honolulu, but it is a joy to 
learn how they are multiplying and how 
the passion for service is gaining ground 
in the hearts of our fellow citizens. 
& 


President Wilson and China. 


The announcement that President 
Wilson has refused to allow the United 
States Government to be a party to the 
enslavement of China to the Interna- 
tional Bankers Trust is the most wel- 
come tidings for the Pacific world that 
has come from Washington in years. 
This declaration was followed almost 
immediately by the resignation of Mr. 
Huntington Wilson, the able Assistant 
Secretary of State. The country thus 
loses a fine public servant, but this it 
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can well afford to do under the circum- 
stances. The attitude of President 
Taft’s administration towards the Chi- 
nese Republic has been inexplicable to 
persons acquainted with Far Eastern 
affairs. Where we might have led the 
world in early recognition of the new 
Government and have helped it gener- 
ously through many difficulties, we 
seemingly joined the company of its 
heartless exploiters. This was not to be 
expected of the party of John Hay and 
was conduct so contrary to that meted 
out to us. by France in our own revolu- 
tionary period as well as to our constant 
habit in dealing with other American 
republics that it has cut to the heart 
many patriots proud of our historic at- 
titude towards struggling democracies. 
The only explanation seemed to involve 
the previous administration in a Bank- 
ers’ plot to exploit the new Republic. 
It is very hard to credit this unworthy 
charge, but the resignation of Mr. Wil- 
son following the President’s notice to 
the bankers that our Government will 
not back them up in their unjust atti- 
tude toward China, gives more color 
thereto than a¥iy previous circumstance 
connected with this unfortunate page in 
our foreign relations. Meantime we are 
promised a speedy recognition of the 
Chinese Republic by the United States. 
If this be followed up by a policy of 
marked international friendship and of 
generous backing of the new govern- 
ment, our nation will be as great 
gainers as China itself. There can be 
no question that there is a large career 
of prosperity and of marvelous develop- 
ment facing this mighty nation of the 
East. The United States has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by a 
policy of unselfish friendliness. That 
Mr. Huntington Wilson after his years 
of experience in Japan could have sanc- 
tioned the miserable blunder of the Taft 
regime in turning the cold shoulder upon 
China seems hard to believe. Perhaps 
his sympathies were so closely inter- 
twined with the narrow minded views 
of a few Japanese leaders who look with 
suspicion and dread upon the emergence 
to power of a Far Eastern democracy 
that his judgment was obscured. How- 
ever, it is time for rejoicing that a new, 
strong, brave and honestly democratic 
hand is at the helm of state and that we 
may hope ere long to see the two great 
Republics of the East and West stand 
shoulder to shoulder for the peace and 
progress of the world. 


& 
The Opium Cloud. 


The financiers of Britain are charged 
with willingness to foist another opium 
war upon China. The unexampled suc- 
cess achieved by the new patriotism of 
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the Celestial Republic in moving the peo- 
pl to give up the use of opium has re- 
sulted in the storage of forty million 
dollars’ worth of the drug in the hands 
of the opium trust in’Shanghai. The 
tying up of this immense value is se- 
riously affecting the International Bank- 
ing Association, a trust of European 
banks. Hence pressure is being exerted 
through the home governments via their 
consuls upon the Chinese Government to 
relax its stringent regulations against 
opium and to allow the debaunching of 
its citizens. Delayed recognition of the 
Republic is the first screw that is being 
applied to force the hand of China. In- 
timations of something worse are even 
vaguely hinted. It is to the credit of 
the Taft administration that Secretary 
Knox ordered the American Consul at 
Shanghai to withdraw from all connec- 
tion with the consuls of other powers in 
this effort to constrain China to buy the 
opium stocks. Our Government is now 
being petitioned to protest against the 
inhumanity of this attempt to force 
opium upon our neighbor to the West. 
A bill is also proposed in Congress to 
do for opium prohibition what the so- 
called Webb Act is doing for the cru- 
sade against alcohol. Every loyal Amer- 
ican is being urged by the International 
Reform Bureau to back this movement 
which means so much for humanity. 


—D. S. 


In the March number of The Friend, 
issued for the purpose of enlisting in- 
telligent interest in a “Still More 
Beautiful Honolulu” campaign, the 
Outdoor Circle announced a contest 
prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
best illustrated plans for transforming 
the old Fort Street School premises 
into a children’s playground, such 
plans to have regard for soil and 
weather conditions and to the general 
plans for the development of the lo- 
cality. At a recent meeting of the 
Circle, this prize was awarded to Miss 
Alice Oleson who submitted a draw- 
ing with carefully computed mathe- 
matical estimates, together with ex- 
planatory notes and an equipment list 
including both the required space for 
installing same and approximate costs. 


By reason of a trip to the Eastern 
mainland last year for the purpose of 
studying the play-ground work in its 


various phases, Miss Oleson is well 
qualified to give suggestions of this 
character. It was with pleasure there- 
fore that the Outdoor Circle, through 
its chairman, Mrs. F. J. Lowrey, made 
public the decision in favor of the plan 
submitted by Miss Oleson. 
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New ‘Testament Forecast of the Hereafter 


Easter Sermon preached by Dr. Doremus Scudder at Central Union Church 


“I go to prepare a place for you.’— 
John xiv :2. 


HE habit of peering into the future 
is deeply implanted in the human 
breast. Necromancers, wizards, palm- 
ists, diviners, magicians, soothsayers, 
seers, astrologers, clairvoyants, mediums, 
fortune tellers, crystal gazers, prophets, 
sorcerers,—what a wealth of names we 
have for these forward lookers among 
men. When the abrupt wall is reached 
where life in the body ends this curi- 
osity to see into the unknown beyond 
becomes so irresistible that every race 
however primitive has expended the 
finest power of its imagination. in paint- 
ing pictures of “the undiscovered coun- 
try from whose bourn no traveler re- 
turns.” From six to ten thousand years 
men have painstakingly followed up 
every avenue of approach to the world 
of spirits, have sought in every possible 
way to converse with departed friends, 
have striven to receive messages from 
beyond the grave and have believed that 
communications have come thence to 
them, yet after all these ages of investi- 
gation, apart from the story of Jesus, 
not one single fact regarding the life 
of men after death has been added to 
the sum of human knowledge, unless it 
be the fact that body death does not end 
the life of the individual. Even this is 
disputed, tho the weight of argument 
and testimony is overwhelmingly in its 
favor. 

Scientifically speaking we are justified 
in believing in a future life. If this be 
true, science demands that this convic- 
tion shall condition our habits in this 
earthly stage of our career. If you be- 
lieve in immortality, live today as tho 
you were going to live forever. That 
is plain common sense. Multitudes of 
men have done this and they testify that 
when a man’s everyday life is honestly 
and consistently lived upon the basis of 
continued existence beyond the grave, 
he steadily grows surer of immortality. 
In other words you may cultivate the 
eternity habit. 

Jesus did this. He differed from us 
in having the consciousness of a pre- 
vious life. That is of course entirely 
out of the question for us. But all his 
living and thinking were buttressed upon 


his conviction that death would not end 
all for him. This gave a definiteness 
and power to his character which makes 
him preeminently the typical man. Be- 
ing a Christian means, among other 
things, practising the eternity habit. It 
is possible for you and me so to live as 
to be as sure of the future as we are 
of the present. This must be so if our 
friendship with Jesus is real and vital. 
The law of friendship is community in 
essentials. You cannot be an intimate 
friend of Jesus without being won to 
his view of life after death. It is a 
vital part of his consciousness and as 
you share his friendship it naturally be- 
comes a vital part of your own con- 
sciousness. 

One of the most marked character- 
istics of the New Testament is its reti- 
cence concerning the future life. It 
seems as tho it wereija law of the 
eternal realm that no denizen thereof 
should ever reveal its secrets to man- 
kind. _ Jesus observed this law scrupu- 
lously after he returned from the grave. 
During those pregnant forty days he 
spoke not one word about the conditions 
or circumstances of his Father’s house. 


Yet his very return did reveal cer- 
tain facts concerning life after death. 
These are sufficient to reassure us and 
to add great confidence to our belief in 
the unseen world. The rest of the New 
Testament which helps to form the 
ground of our faith supports and em- 
phasizes what the resurrection of Jesus 
revealed. There was also one brief say- 
ing of our Lord in the upper room that 
gives an additional set of facts covering 
the life to come. All these we have a 
tight to systematize into a small body 
of what we may call the forecast of the 
hereafter in the New Testament. 

First. We know that death does not 
end all. After the disappearance of this 
mortal body, the individual man _ con- 
tinues to exist. The direct proof of this 
is the resurrection of Jesus, a scientific 
fact, itself susceptible of historic sub- 
stantiation. We will not stop to go 
over the familiar ground of this argu- 
ment this morning. 

Second. The ego or spirit after leav- 
ing its dead envelope, this physical body, 
is appropriately clothed. You remember 
Paul’s famous passage in First Corinth- 
ians: “But some one will say, How are 
the dead raised? and with what manner 
of body do they come? Thou foolish 
one, that which thou sowest is not 
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quickened except it die: and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not the body 
that shall be, but a bare grain; but God 
giveth it a body even as it pleased him, 
and to each seed a body of its own. So 
also is the resurrection of the dead. It 
is sown in corruption; it is raised in in- 
corruption: it is sown in dishonor; it 
is raised in glory: it is sown in weak- 
ness; it is raised in power: it is sown 
a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body. And as we have borne the image 
of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly.” 

More than one great scientist perceiv- 
ing the power of life in man to clothe 
itself with a physical frame has laid 
down the hypothesis that this same life 
having sloughed off the mortal body 
goes on to evolve a new envelope more 
perfectly suited to its highly trained 
powers. Paul calls this new envelope 
the spiritual body,—that is a body fitted 
to be the vehicle of the spirit. 

The New Testament gives us three 
pictures of the spiritual body: first that 
of Moses, second that of Elijah and 
third that of Jesus. 


The story of the Transfiguration is 
one of the most striking narratives in 
the recorded life of Christ, because it 
brings forward these two Old Testa- 
ment heroes who speak with the Naza- 
rene concerning the death he is soon to 
die in Jerusalem. The two ancients ap- 
pear together, that is as comrades. They 
have become friends in their sojourn be- 
yond the grave. They are deeply inter- 
ested in the great drama of Redemption 
whose central scene is Calvary; they 
express their thots in language so as to 
be understood by the three terrified dis- 
ciples. 


All this is reenforced by what is re- 
corded of Jesus after his death. He 
also conversed. All three were recog- 
nized without difficulty by the disciples, 
tho no portraits or descriptions of the 
two prophets existed to assist in recog- 
nition. The spiritual body may be made 
to conceal the identity of the indwelling 
spirit, as when Jesus first met Mary 
Magdalene in the garden and as when | 
he walked with the two disciples to 
Emmaus. Or it may reveal the person- 
ality of the owner, as was the case with 
Jesus on other occasions, as well as with 
Moses and Elijah. 

An interesting detail is the atmosphere 
of naturalness which these narratives 
give to the future life as tho it were 
a continuation of the life on earth yet 
with larger powers; for the three visit- 
ors come and go at will and understand 
the secrets of nature’s laws. Doors and 
bolts offer no resistance. In this day 
of radium discoveries the narratives are 
robbed of scientific difficulty. We do 
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not know how to do with our body 
what Jesus did with his resurrection 
body, but in our day there is to us no 
such insuperable scientific difficulty in 
his having done what is told of him as 
there seemed to be to educated men a 
generation ago, 

The picture which the New Testament 
gives us of the interest felt by those 
who have passed beyond the veil in the 
affairs of this world is not only comfort- 
ing but entirely in keeping with human 
psychology. There is no place like the 
boyhood or girlhood home, its scenes 
live longest in memory, the paper that 
tells about it whether it be the town 
weekly or our college alumni magazine 
means more to us than the ablest metro- 
politan daily. Moses and Elijah on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, speaking 
about the central historic occurrence in 
this world in which they used to live, 
Jesus after his resurrection appearing to 
h‘s fellows, rising to welcome Stephen, 
commissioning Saul outside of Damas- 
cus, and that wonderful scene in He- 
brews, “Therefore seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses let us also lay aside every 
weight and run with patience the race 
that is set before us,” all form a con- 
sistent whole. They accord with human 
experience and give a naturalness to 
the life ahead that is full of reassuring 
power. We may not know much about 
our loved ones who have gone before, 
but they know about us and are most 
deeply concerned with the way in which 
we fight our life battle. 


The writer of Hebrews calls these 
dwellers in the unseen universe “min- 
istering spirits sent forth to do service 
for the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation.” That is, our friends who 
have joined the majority are allowed to 
help us even as they used to do when 
they lived by our side. We do not 
know any of the details of this minis- 
try. Do they communicate with us? 
Are the flashes of inspiration, the quick 
suggestion of safety in times of danger, 
the word of comfort that comes unbid- 
den when most needed, whispered in 
our hearts by these unseen inaudible 
comrades? It may be. They certainly 
did that sort of thing when embodied, 
it grew to be their habit, Jesus himself 
promised he would be doing these very 
things for us, and the Scriptures picture 
the service of these helping spirits. You 
have every right to comfort yourself 
with an assurance like this. 

One thing is certain, you have no 
reason for believing that they cannot 
receive directly every message you speak 
to them. Space and time are annihi- 
lated by the thinking mind here on earth. 
You are sitting in Honolulu Central 
Union Church, but a few moments ago 
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these lillies carried you 5000 miles away 
to an Eastern town back twenty years 
ago to an Easter service which you will 
never forget as long as your memory 


clumsy body chains you here. Now 
your clumsy body chains you here. Now 
spirit laughs at time and space. Only 


let that ego develop a new spiritual 
body in keeping with the nature of 
spirit. It goes where it lists with the 
speed of thot... li this ‘be true, then 
nothing can hinder a loved spirit in the 
unknown world from hearing the mes- 
sage you send. Cultivate, if it be a 
comfort to you, the habit of talking to 
your friends in the beyond. I think of 
three now in that blessed country who 
when here vitally conditioned my life 
and character. I have in more than 
one time of stress sent my thank-you to 
them for their undying influence. 


The largest contribution made to our 
knowledge of the life to come, however, 
and the one possessing the most dynamic 
power over our conduct is contained in 
Jesus’ word, “I go to prepare a place 
for you. I come again, and will re- 
ceive you unto myself; that where I am, 
there ye may be_also.” 


This affirms a definite career in the 
future world for every disciple. God’s 
education of us here on this planet is 
not of the nature of the instruction given 
in the ordinary public schools. It is es- 
sentially vocational. You and I are be- 
ing trained for a certain fixed task. This 
life is a vast school with apparently an 
endless number of optional courses 
You choose one or think you do, But 
it does not take you long if you have 
brains to endorse the poet’s dictum, 


“There's a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


The only possible explanation of life 
makes it a fitting school. That alone 
cives coherence to it even when you 
study the unspeakably tragic career of 
that young girl of whom a recent cable 
told us, carried shrieking at seventeen 
years of age a prisoner into a white 
slaver’s den, there for weeks and months 
battling with unutterable moanings 
against her demon exploiters, and then 
flung dying into a public hospital. A 
terrible school? Aye but wait: 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though He stands and waits with pa- 

tience, with exactness grinds He all.” 


“I go to prepare a place for you.” 
Hang that motto over every inexplicable 
experience in your life. Use it as a key 
to unlock the mystery of every human 
horror. For this word demands its 
counterpart “You are being prepared 
for your place.” 


Spirit and then to 
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It is conforting past all description to 
think of our great vocational officer 
Jesus Christ looking out for the right 
place for each of his disciples. “A place 
for you” exactly suited to your powers. 
You think you are a misfit here? You 
will be eternally fit there. I know no 
more cheering message from the lips of 
our Master—a place made for me. Take 
the best care of this body possible, ex- 
ercise, fletcherize, metchnikoffize, study, 
eat, play, sleep and work in perfect pro- 
portions, yet I can stay in this world 
school but a few fleet years: but there 
forever a place for me, my place, all 
my own, made for me by the Master who 
knows and ioves me perfectly, who is 
now directing my preparatory course 
here, a place suited to my powers, a 
perfect opportunity, eternally develop- 
ing my faculties and developed by 
them, an endless fit career. 

And that too a cooperative career, 
“That where I am, there ye may be 
also” —plural “ye.’’ Heaven, a vast co- 
operative commonwealth, cemented by 
personal friendship between each of the 
workmen and the great Foreman, be- 
tween each toiler and all his fellows. 
The best thing on earth—comradeship, 
with the Divine Counterpart—the best 
thing in heaven. The next best thing 
here, human team work, the next best 
thing there—an endless fit career of 
boon companions. 

Is not this enuf to know about the 
hereafter? Why does not God tell us 
more? Why was Jesus so reticent after 
he rose from the dead? Why did he 
speak during those seven weeks only 
about the life here, command his disci- 
ples to wait a few days for the Great 
get busy and until 
death stay busy for others? 

I think he did this because he knew 
that if we were well acquainted with 
the future world we would be forever 
meddling with the course of study he is 
setting us in this life. Don’t wor:y 
over your task or lot. Do what he bids 
you; and as he directs get well ready 
for that place which he has gone to 
make ready for you. Live with every 
ounce of energy you have in the today. 
That’s your part. The tomorrow is his 
business. “I go to prepare a place for 
you; that is my care, not yours.” But 
as you toil at your school task, O the 
joy now and then of an Easter outlook 
thru the window into God’s endless out 
of doors! 

a 


Why should not railroad conductors 
call out the names of the stations along 
the road as they pass. The station signs 
are often invisible from the train and 
passengers are often seriously perplexed 
to know “where they are at.’’ 


—F. S. Scudder. 
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LEND A HAND 


By S. D. Gordon 


UR Lord Jesus didn’t come to Pales- 

tine. That was only the gateway in. 
He came to a world. He didn’t come to the 
Jews simply. He came through them. They 
were only the door. It was the world He 
was after. 

That door had been especially built that 
through it He might get into His world. 
Then it nearly failed. But for His won- 
drous patience and wisdom it would have 
failed to serve its chief purpose of being 


a door. It slammed shut. dt was barred 
by heavy logs, placed up and down and 
cross-wise. It was all overgrown with 


thorn bushes and vines. 
soldiers armed with 
thongs. 

But He went steadily on, pushing His way 
through the crossed logs, which clung to 
Him as He pressed on through thorns and 
thongs, yielding up His life in the effort, 
and wearing to this hour the terrible mark 
of cross and thorn and thong. But He went 
through the door. He reached His world, 

Jesus came for a world. He died for a 
world. He entrusted His disciples with the 
task of telling a world of His passion and 
death. The main purpose of the Church’s 
existence is precisely the same as that of 
the Israel nation, to be a messenger of His 
truth and himself, to the whole world. And 
what is true of the Church is true of each 
member of it. 

Now our Lord Jesus asks each of us to 
live for a world. We are to follow Him. 
We are to be as He was. He worked ina 
carpenter shop for most of His years, and 
did good work. He was a good carpenter, 
but He was thinking about a world. That 
was more than a carpenter shop; it was a 
centre out from which He could reach for 
and touch a world. That carpenter shop 
was a part of the world plan; so may mine 
be. 

The Holy Spirit has peculiar transform- 
ing power. He made that Nazareth car- 
penter shop a centre of influence that actu- 
ally touched and moulded a world. He can 
do the same thing with any kitchen or of- 
fice or mill. To the unopened eye it is 
merely a home with commonplace round; 
it is only a shop with tiresome routine, nar- 
row walls, and narrowing influence. To the 
Jesus-opened eye and the burning heart it 
is a sacred spot where the obedient Naza- 
reth life can be lived, and where the whole 
world can be reached and influenced. 


THE LIFE WE LIVE. 


Our Lord Jesus has given to each of us 
a five-fingered hand with which we can 
reach out from any centre and take hold of 
a world and help change it for Him. Five 
fingers in that spirit-hand, four fingers 
proper, and a thumb. And the daily round 
is the gymnasium in which that hand can 
be made large and supple and far-reaching 
in its grasp. 

Look a moment at these fingers. There’s 
the life, lived day by day amid common- 
place circumstances, lived for Jesus, even 
as He lived in humble cottage home and 
carpenter shop. This is the index finger, 
it gives direction to all the rest. The life 
is the basis of all. The rest narrows in 
power to the limits of the daily life, or is 


It was guarded by 
spear and knotted 
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broadened and deepened by it. °*The life is 
the measure of all else. Nothing human 
equals the power of a simple, unselfish, 
purposeful life. 


This lies at the root of all praying and 
service. The life decides how much the 
prayer shall mean. His grace will help us 
live that life as it should be lived; only s 
can it be lived. That life may be lived 
within as narrow a space as the Nazareth 
shop, and in as commonplace a spot as 
the Nazareth village, but its influence can 
go out to a world, even as He has done. 
The home or shop becomes a world centre 
by the life being lived there. This is the 
first and greatest thing given us to use in 
helping our Master in His world. 


There’s a second thing—the voice. This 
reveals the inner life by what it says, but 
chiefly by how it is ‘said. The voice un- 
consciously takes on the character of the 
inner dominant spirit. This is the third 
finger, the heart finger. Old folk-lore con- 
nects it with the heart; so it has become 
the finger bearing the ring that stands for 
union of two hearts. In all the world it 
carries the heart emblem. 


The heart is revealed most through the 
voice. The eye can do it in the light; the 
touch, .and the voice, in both light and 
night; the touch much, the voice more. 
The voice is the second chief messenger 
of the life; it can do most next after pray- 
er in transmitting the power of the life to 
others. The voice can be used to speak 
for Jesus, not simply in, sits words, even 
more in how they are said; not simply in 
telling the Great Story in chapel or class 
or meeting, but in telling it indirectly in 
kitchen and office and sickroom, when per- 
haps everything tempts to sharp spoken 
irrigtation, or critical sneer, or light banter. 
Yet it can be made so, not by thinking of 
the voice itself, but by control of the secret 
springs of the heart. 


ACTING THE STORY. 


There’s a little finger to this hand, yet 
little only by comparison with the others, 
big in itself and indispensable in a strong 
hand. That is the service we can do, 
There’s the direct telling of the Story. 
There’s the yet subtler indirect service of 
telling it by kindly act and helpful deed. 


A chaplain was going over a battle field 
at the close of a terrible fight during our 
civil war, looking for any to whom he 
could minister. He found a man sorely 
wounded and much exhausted, and asked 
if he might read and pray with him. The 
man simply said, “I’m so thirsty.’? Quickly 
as possible a drink was gotten, and the 
chaplain tenderly supported him as with 
much difficulty he drank. Then he said, “‘l 
am so cold.” The chaplain took off his 
outer coat and wrapped it about the man’s 
shivering body. “If | had something under 
my head it would be such a help,” the 
soldier said. The only thing the chaplain 
could think of was his inner coat, so off it 
came and was carefully tucked under the 
tired head. Then the soldier, with softened 
glance in his eye, breathed more easily as 
he said quietly, “If there’s anything in 
that Book that makes a man do what you 
have done for me, let me have it.” But 
the message of love had already been told, 
and was only made a bit plainer in mean- 
ing as a bit of the Jesus story was read, 
and the soldier’s heart touched anew by it. 

Service is a wonderful privilege. No life 
is complete or natural without it. Yet the 
service is always less than the life or 
prayer. Where the Lord Jesus has touched 
the heart there’s a passion to spend and 
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be spent out for Him in glad service. Yet 
we serve best not by the service we give, 
but by the sort of life we may live, The 
message spoken gets it’s chief power hu- 
manly, all unconsciously to the speaker, in 
a strangely subtle way, from the voice that 
speaks it, and that means from the per- 
sonality, the inner spirit that speaks out 
through the voice. 


THE TRUE MEASURE OF VALUE, 


Then there’s the long finger, the middle 
finger of this hand; that’s the bit of gold 
we loosen out for our Lord Jesus. Yet the 
imprint of the mint that tells the ordinary 
value of the coin is wholly useless here. 
You can’t tell the real value of gold by the 
stamp of the mint, but only by the red tint 
of sacrifice upon it. There’s a lot of money 
given that does great good no doubt, but it 
is like the smallest copper coin beside the 
five-dollar gold piece, or the guinea, in com- 
parison with the money whose giving has 
cost a bit of the giver’s life. The value 
and practical power of gold depends wholly 
upon what it is in in the heart that 
prompts the giving. The heart touch is 
the real mint-stamp of value. These ordin- 
ary measures of value are such crude bulky 
affairs when it comes to helping human 
lives. 


A little bent over woman, very plainly 
clad, with one eye gone, and the marks of 
suffering showing plainly through’ her 
gentle smile, slipped a silver coin into my 
hands as | passed out of a meeting up in 
Sweden, though nothing had been said 
about money. The quick impulse not to 
take it from her was checked by a subtle 
something which constrained me to accept 
it. But the feel of the coin touched me 
with awe. And as | walked out and looked 
at the humble coin | tried to read its value 
by God’s measurements. 

But I found | wasn’t skilled enough. My 
eye was not practiced enough to decipher 
the figures. There was a life, a heart’s 
strong, tender passion, there was pain and 
sacrifice in that coin. I felt it. It was 
these that were being borne by the silver 
messenger out to touch other human lives. 
There was the same quality as our Lord 
had put into the gift of Himself to a world. 
And there would be the same sort of ir- 
resistible power as that life, being given 
out for Jesus sake, would touch other lives 
through the medium of her gift. A fresh 
touch of awe came gently stealing in as 1 
became that woman’s messenger to carry 
a bit of herself in carrying the Jesus story 
out to the needy world. The value of money 
lies in the life out of which it comes. 

There’s still another measure of values 
here. How strange the earth scale of 
values seems! The value of what is given 
is determined by what is left. Those two 
little copper coins, bearing the Roman jm- 
print, cast into the temple treasury by the 
widowed woman, all unconscious of our 
Lord’s watchful eye, turned the scales com- 
pletely against the many silver and gold 
coins thrown in that day. The gold coins 
proved so light as the little copper went in 
that it must have been pitiable to the 
Master’s eyes to see the spirit scale fly up 
into the air. What is left fixes the value 
of what is given. 


There’s a peculiar something about gold 
that makes it the index of the inner life. 
A man may be owned by the gold which 
he owns, and so it tells of the slavery in 
which he is held. There can be a practical 
transfer of personality through gold. You 
can go through your gift and change things 
far away, for its actual power yonder will 
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depend on your inner thought and purpose 
in. giving it. There can be a doubling of 
one’s personality, for the part of you bear- 
ing your name is busy here, while the part 
of you loosened out by the means of the 
gold is busy somewhere else. 

This thin long golden finger, held in its 
true place by the others, 
clear around the world. And the life and 
love and sacrifice that have gone in at the 
giving end go out at the other end in un- 
weighable, unmeasurable transforming 
power. 


THE GREATESi O Festi ora 


But the hand is not complete yet. There’s 
the thumb, the binding, the organizing 
member of the finger family. The thumb 
joins the others together in united action. 
It changes the fingers into a hand, and the 
hand into a fist. It is no longer a group of 
fingers each with its own traits and duty. 
The fingers are merged into the hand, the 
clenched, gripping, pushing, drawing hand. 
ready for action, gentle or vigorous. 

The thumb of this spirit hand is prayer, 
Prayer is the subtle power that radically 
affects everything else, and that joins all 
the rest in united action. Prayer is the 
chiefest thing. It gives the passionate de- 
sire to reach out to the world Jesus died 
for. Then it becomes a spirit messenger 
taking these others out for their blessed 
world ministry. And in turn each of these 
others act upon the prayer. 


For prayer is not mere earnest repeating 
of words. It is more; through the earnest- 
ly repeated words the life is going out as 
a spirit-force to the thing or person or 
place prayed for. And prayer makes that 
out-going life itself purer, gentler, stronger. 
The voice, which becomes the expression of 
the whole personality within, strengthens 
and intensifies the power of that person- 
ality. And prayer takes the subtle power 
of the personality out to be felt by those 
for whom the prayer is offered. 

So prayer gives the real power, 
but the more tremendous and all the more 
felt to the bit of service done; it makes 
the man serving infinitely more than the 
thing done, to those touched by it and him. 

And prayer is the medium through which 
gold gets any value at all in really touch- 
ing human hearts and lives. It brings and 
keeps the heart into that fine heat which 
gladly makes what sacrifice may be need- 
ed. It envelopes the gold with the spirit 
of life and heart and sacrifice as with a 
fine invisible atmosphere. So it reaches 
the heart and affects the life and makes 
the irresistible power of sacrifice felt at 
the other end. 

It is all because of the blood of our Lord 
Jesus. It is all through the marvellous 
power of the Holy Spirit. He breathes: upon 
these wondrous, human, God-given powers. 
and brings out the exquisite harmony with- 
in. Only He can, else the human instru- 
ment is mute or discordant, and without 
power. 

For prayer is more than asking, though 
It Is that. It is more than pleading and 
claiming, though it includes these. It is 
the putting of one’s self in simple full 
touch of heart and spirit and life with our 
Lord Jesus. We do it in the purpose of our 
hearts. It is possible for us because of the 
shedding of His blood, by which we can 
get past our sins and weaknesses close up 
to Himself, 

That close touch of our spirit with His 
is the very heart of prayer. It is not a 
matter of feeling that it is so, but of 
knowing that when we go to meet Him He 


can reach out: 


unseen 
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comes to meet us. I go alone to pray. 
He is here by my side. From Him there 
comes into me new life, new strength, new 
cleansing, new stimulus; both body and 
brain and spirit come under the influence 
of that wondrous Presence. As we practice 
yielding more to Him, we become more 
open to Him, and so more is allowed to 
come in, and more does come in. The sun 
is giving all of itself out to all the earth. 
but each plant and flower gets only what it 
takes; the grass takes green, the rose red, 
the oak its sturdy strength, and the lily its 
beauty. The Master is giving all of Him- 
self out to each of us, but we get only what 
we take in or allow to come in. 

Then there’s the other side: through out 
prayer (and the life back of the prayer), 
He goes out through us. We become the 
human channels through which He goes out 
to touch and bless those persons and things 
we pray for. There is no power apart 
from our crucified and risen Lord Jesus. 
He goes out into the life as it goes its 
humble round; out into the voice, gently 
or earnestly speaking about whatever it 
may speak about. He Himself goes into 
the bit of service done in His name. It is 
Himself that gives the peculiar subtle 
power to the gold whose red tint tells of 
one’s own life blood given out in its giving 

This is the meaning of prayer. This is 
the one secret of power. We simply be- 
come that through which He manifests Him- 
self. And this is the whole meaning of 
that much-talked-about,-little-understood 
thing called “p@wer.” Our Lord Jesus, 
thorn-torn, nail-pierced, now glory-crowned, 


manifesting Himself—this is power, and 
only this. All power has been given unto 
Him. All power is in Him. All power 


comes out from Him as He is allowed free 
play in our lives; from Him, through us, 
out to his world. 


CHANGING THINGS. 


Now this praying is to be for a world. 
Let the outer round of life be what it may, 
in the good providence of God, a carpenter 
shop, or a tent-maker’s, a fishing boat with 
mended nets, or a shepard’s crook, school- 
room, office, kitchen, or well appointed 
home where many circles intermingle. Let 
it be lived to His glory, by His grace, that 
the radiance of His unseen presence may 
not be missed by those we touch. 

Then let there be The Quiet Time, when 
you go to meet with Him. It must be plan- 
ned for. It is usually very difficult to get, 
and yet more difficult to keep as a habit. 
But a difficulty is a chance for a victory. 
Get alono daily with Him. Try hard to do 
it when you are freshest in body and mind. 
It may be in the early hour before the sun 
has yet gotten to you, before the day’s 
noise begins. That’s the choice time. It 
may be at the day’s close that you try to 
quiet down for a fresh touch. If it be the 
first it is pretty sure to include a bit of 
the second. 

Here is the Book which He watches so 
jealously that no word of it shall ever fail. 
Here is the little map or globe of the 
world for which He died, and for which | 
am asked to live. Put the Word of God 
and the world of God side by side; the one 
He Himself gave, and the other He gave 
Himself for. 

There’s a moment of prayer. The Master 
is here. You may not realize it; that’s a 
matter of feelings. But you can recognize 
it, and thank Him for His presence; that is 
a matter for His world; then the bit of pray- 
er, personal, for the loved ones, for the 
heart’s desires; then out for some part 
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of His world. Today you spend some time 


in India, tomorrow in China, and so on 
around the earth you may go each week. 
And things are changed. They are 


changing some as you pray. And the Mast- 
er’s heart is gladdened. You have helped. 
His expectation will be realized and His 
heart satisfied sooner. 

This is the spirit-hand each one of us 
has—the life, the voice, service, gold, and 
prayer. With it we can reach out around 
the world and change things for Him who 
died that they might be changed. He asks 
us to do this. His earnest voice comes 
anew these wondrous, epoch-making, twen- 
tieth-century days, calling earnestly, “Lend 


a hand.” Let us do it. 
ee 
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HE United States Congress has 

annexed Hawaii, and these little 
mid-ocean Islands have become an in- 
tegral part of the Great Republic. 

The capital of the Territory is Hono- 
lulu, and Honolulu will be, forty or fifty 
years hence, of the greatest importance 
to the people of the United States. And 
yet there is danger that millions of our 
great nation will never know the name 
of our beautiful city. 

Those who gave to the Hawaiian peo- 
ple, letters, were led to adopt the South- 
ern European sounds for the five letters 
a, e, i, 0, u, and the system was so pho- 
netically adapted to the Hawaiian ear 
that the child in the Hawaiian schools 
of forty years ago did not spend one 
hour in learning to spell, but spelled 
every word of his own language cor- 
rectly, and inevitably correct. 

The name of the capital city of this 
Island group is Ho-no-lu-lu. Pen or 
pencil could never produce result more 
simple, more complete or satisfactory 
than that, and yet a large proportion of 
the ninety millions of our nation, if asked 
the name of the Capital of The Territory 
of Hawaii, will say either 

Hanalulu 
Hanalula 
Honolula or 
Hon-o-lula. 

Ho, represents the sound that is 
given the 
written hoe, 

no, 1s simple no, 

lu, is simple lu and another 

lu, is simple In. 

Nothing in the way of writing can be 
more simple than, ho-no-lu-lu. 

It is said that a rose would smell as 
sweet by any other name. I have small 
hope, but an earnest desire that the 
bright people of America should know 
the name of my native city. 


farmer’s implement 


Yours truly, 


KAMAAINA. 
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GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
DIGEST OF FIELD “REPORTS: 


Marcu, 1913. 


ROM the reports for the quarters 

ending September 30 and Decem- 

ber 31, 1912, the following items of in- 
terest are culled: 

The reports indicate activity in com- 
munity extension work. Thus one 
evangelist was successful in crowding 
his church with non-Christian Chinese 
at a recent special service, by personal 
invitations. Another has busied him- 
self visiting camps, and in preaching at 
other points, distant from his own field. 
One of our missionaries has aroused his 
congregation to personal effort in seek- 
ing out non-church goers, and in bring- 
ing them to the Sunday services. An- 
other has been making a thorough can- 
vass over an extended field, looking out 
for new openings for evangelistic work, 
and seeking out the people in their 
homes. There has also been a marked 
readiness to reinforce missionary effort 
among other nationalities, and to keep 
in touch with every opportunity. 

The activities of our workers are of 
multiform variety. From preaching and 
evangelizing, they have compassed ap- 
parently the whole gamut of possible 
service, circulating tracts in reading cir- 
cles, selling Bibles and Testaments, giv- 
ing away magazines, serving on com- 
mittees of improvement clubs, inducing 
individuals to start savings bank ac- 
counts, organizing boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
organizing new missions. 

New forces have been welcomed in 
several localities. Among them a new 
settlement worker; and a Christian phy- 
sician in a needy field; and the stimulat- 
ing presence for a while among our 
Japanese people of a missionary from 
Japan. 

New impetus has been given to some 
of our missions by the ordination to 
the ministry of men who had hitherto 
proved their success and personal worth 
and fitness; and similarly by the return 
in physical vigor to his work in the 
ministry of one whom we had feared 
might be permanently laid aside. 

Some phases of new mission effort 
have been the inauguration of the Ka- 
hului Kindergarten; the promotion of 
work among the Filipinos at Koloa; the 
inauguration of work among Filipinos 
on Oahu under the leadership of Rev. 
Simon Yegloria; and of work among 
Porto Ricans and other Spanish speak- 
ing people under the leadership of Rev. 
Thos. Anderson; new effort for young 
women and girls at Beretania Settle- 
ment; the union Mission at Paia for all 
nationalities under Mrs. F. M. Simp- 
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son; and the Sunday evening service 
for Japanese at Palama Settlement. 

We note the following encouraging 
features, viz.: A gift to the Hawaii 
Aid Association of $250, making it pos- 
sible to increase the salaries of Hawa- 
lian ministers on Hawaii to a minimum 
of $480; the genuine interest developed 
in religious services where hitherto but 
slight interest has been evinced; un- 
usual religious interest in several 
churches and missions where large ac- 
cessions to membership have been re- 
ceived; the evidence of increasing soli- 
darity in promoting mission work; and 
the increased attendance at Sunday sery- 
ices in many instances. 


Sunday School Institutes have been 
held all over the Territory. Such topics 
as these have been discussed: “Shaping 
the Child’s Life to Promote Religious 
Bel‘ef”; “Material for Sunday School 
Lessons”; “Selection of Leaders and 
Teachers”; and “Methods of Teaching.” 

These Institutes outside of Honolulu 
have been largely attended, and Sunday 
School workers have manifested genu- 
ine and intelligent interest in the mat- 
ters discussed. Severaly new Sunday 
Schools have been organized at various 
points. An increased” attendance is re- 
ported from some Sunday Schools, 
while a decrease is noted elsewhere. 
The English supplement to the Hoaloha. 
containing suggestive notes on the Sun- 
day School Lessons and Christian -En- 
deavor Topics, together with stories and 
illustrations suited to the religious needs 
of the young, has now completed its 
first year of publication. 


The study of the Bible has evidently 
gained new impetus. We quote as fol- 
lows: “We have just started a Bible 
class for Japanese young men.” “We 
shall soon begin a Bible and Mission 
Study class for young people.” “Our 
Bible woman is doing good work in the 
houses of the people.” “We are famil- 
iarizing our young people with the 
Bible.” “We have started a mid-week 
Bible class attended by fifteen adults, 
and the result has been a renewed in- 
terest in Bible reading.’ “A Bible class 
is held for Japanese young men each 
morning. The Buddhist priest is among 
the number.” 


The influence of our churches and 
missions extends beyond the nationali- 
ties for whom primarily they are sup- 
posed to exist. Thus we hear of Chi- 
nese children going regularly to Hawa- 
iian Sunday Schools; of Filipinos at- 
tending Sunday Schools at Union 
Churches; and of Hawaiians, Ameri- 
cans, Porto Ricans, Japanese, and Rus- 
sians studying together in the same 
Sunday School. 

There have been some gratifying stir, 
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rings of benevolénce and of ambition 
towards self-support. At one place sys- 
tematic giving by every member of the 
church has been undertaken. At an- 
other, the system of tith'ng has been 
adopted. There has been generous giv- 
ing among the members of Hawaiian 
Churches in behalf of a new building 
for the church at Kalaupapa. One Chi- 
nese Church, feeling the need of ex- 
tensive repairs on their house of wor- 
ship, have resolved to get all the money 
they can from themselves first before 
asking any one to help them. Another 
church, facing the need of a new par- 
sonage, have already among themselves, 
subscribed one-half the expected cost. 


Among our various churches and 
missions there are repairs and new 
buildings always under way. 


Thus we have quite a list of newly 
completed structures, of repairs and 
additions, of buildings nearing comple- 
tion, of plans for new chapels and par- 
sonages, of pressing need for enlarged 
quarters, of purchase of property, and 
of deeds secured to church sites,—all 
showing a material activity that has 
vital relation to deepened spiritual life 
and a sense of obligation to meet new 
demands. 


There have been discouragements, in 
some instances, due to shrinkage in 
Sunday School attendance, to enforced 
removal of families on account of 
drought, to unfortunate dissensions, to 
the difficulty of retaining the older 
young men in Sunday School, and to 
the increased cost of living, which has 
proved an anxious burden to many. 

The problems presented by these dis- 
couraging features have been faced, and 
with hopeful indications of a wise solu- 
tion. Our biennial elections are fre- 
quently a disturbing feature in the ac- 
tivities of our Hawaiian Churches, but 
this year the life of the churches was 
probably less interrupted than usual. 

Two Hawaiian ministers have died. 
and two others have been incapacitated 
by prolonged sickness. One active pas- 
tor has temporarily laid aside ministerial 
work. These losses, coming at a time 
when our Hawaiian Churches are under- 
manned, confront us with a grave per- 
plexity. 

I cannot close this digest without 
making two quotations from the suc- 
cessors of two of the Board’s workers. 
—one of whom has felt compelled to 
relinguish many of his duties owing to 
advanced years, while the other has 
been obliged to seek a change of loca- 
tion and rest, hoping soon to be at work 
again. 

Of Rev. E. G. da Silva, Mr. Santos 
writes: “The former pastor, Rev. Mr. 
da Silva, did a splendid work, especially 
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among the young people. They still re- 
tain and cherish in their hearts a warm 
love for him. He well deserves it.” 


Of Rev. O. H. Gulick, Mr. Scudder 
writes: “Mr. Gulick has been Superin- 
tendent of Japanese Work for eighteen 
years, a large part of that time having 
charge of the entire Japanese Depart- 
ment, and at the time of relinquishment 
of his responsibility was in charge of 
our large and flourishing work on the 
Island of Hawaii. He has fathered the 
work almost from the beginning of its 
connection with the Hawaiian Board 
and guided it in its development from 
a force of ten workers, with a budget 
of $3150.36 to a force which, including 
wives, all but five of whom are definitely 
engaged in some branch of the work, 
now numbers forty-five, with a budget 
of $15,279.90. The Japanese have con- 
tributed during the past year, for new 
buildings alone, more than two and a 
half times as much as the amount of 
the budget for the year in which Mr. 
Gulick first assumed charge of the 
work. His broad sympathy, his under- 
standing of the people, and his wise 
management have won for him the full 
confidence and love of the Japanese 
people, and it is with great regret that 
we lose his official relationship with the 
Department, but with great gratitude 
that we are still able to avail ourselves 
of his valued services.” 


—W. B. OLEson. 
a Se 
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passed over yonder. 
Alvah Clark’s boyhood was spent in 


Lahainaluna and Wailuku, in which 
places his father was a _ missionary 
teacher and preacher. His Wailuku 


home had previously been the childhood 
home of General S. C. Armstrong. He 
was also one of the early students of 
Punahou School. 

Leaving the Islands in 1849, with 
other missionary children, he made the 
voyage around Cape Horn, landing in 
New Bedford, Conn., and thence went 
to relatives in Boston in order to pursue 
his education. His stay in the States, 
however, was short, and returning to 
Honolulu he engaged in business with 
his brother-in-law, O. H. Gulick. The 
firm of Gulick & Clark was established 
on the N. E. side of King street, on 
the site now occupied by the Metro- 
politan Meat Market of Honolulu. This 
firm witnessed the commencement of the 
business of Hall and Dimond, and pre- 
ceded the founding of Castle & Cooke. 
For a short time he was postmaster, 
succeeding Henry M. Whitney, who 
founded the institution of postoffice in 
Honolulu. He was also part owner of 
the clipper schooner Nettie Merrill, 
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ALVAH KITTREDGE CLARK. 


Born in Honolulu, Nov. 22, 1831. 
Died in Oakland, March 22, 1913. 
which was built for him in New York 
City and came to these Islands through 

the Straits of Magellan. 

Mr. Clark was married in Honolulu 
in 1857 to Mrs. Harriet Merrill Hutch- 
inson, who died in 1861, leaving two 
children, the survivor of whom is Mrs. 
John A. Scott of Hilo. Soon after the 
death of his wife he left for San Fran- 
cisco, and has resided there and in Oak- 
land the most of the time since. He 
married, for his second wife Mrs. Re- 
becca Bonny, who, after forty-five years 
of happy married life, still survives him 
in Oakland. 

Mr. Clark was a great reader and a 
most interesting and lively companion. 
He was heir to a modest and lovely 
disposition, and will be mourned by all 
who knew him and by many of the best 
people of Oakland. 

—O. H. G. 


OF 
OMMENTING appreciably upon 
Professor M. M. Scott’s reply to 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard University, which 
appeared in the Sunday morning Ad- 
zertiser of March 30, under the caption, 
“The ‘Melting Pot’ Mixtures,’ former 
Attorney General Wickersham, in an in- 
terview with a FRIEND representative, 
expressed in terse, convincing fashion his 
personal views on the subject of racial 
intermarriages. While stress of time 
did not admit of a study of the race 
mixtures in Hawaii, Mr. Wickersham is 
deeply interested in the science of eu- 
genics and has gone more or less deeply 
into the subject. 
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In the opinion of Mr. Wickersham, 
Professor Scott scored most convincingly 
in the argument that in his preliminary 
address before the Sociological Society 
formed some eight years ago by the chief 
scientific men of England, the Right 
Honorable James Bryce, newly elected 
president, stated that he had examined 
all the libraries and book stores of both 
England and France, and that he could 
find no work on the subject with any 
degree of authority. Likewise in the his- 
torical evidence of the successful blend- 
ing of the Ostrogoths and the native 
Latin-Romans in Northern Italy, which 
Professor Scott offers to disprove the 
assertion made by Dr. Eliot that he 
doubts whether the blend between the: 
Teutonic and Latin races results in good. 
While with Professor Scott, he pays due 
deference to the educational status of Dr. 
Eliot and his reputation for conserva- 
tism, Mr. Wickersham is of the opinion 
that his wide sweeping statements on 
this subject are based on hearsay and 
preconceived evidence rather than scien- 
tific data. 


In justification of his personal views 
on the subject, he cites the agglomerate 
which has produced the proud and dis- 
criminating Anglo-Saxon race. 


Mr. Wickersham professes a deep in- 
terest in social reform, particularly with 
reference to penal institutions. He was 
instrumental in introducing the bill for 
the parole of prisoners which has been 
on the statute books since June, 1910, 
and was active in the preliminary meas- 
ures which put the law into successful 
operation. His observations of jails in 
general have resulted in the belief that 
they will all bear investigation. Hono- 
lulu, he believes, will be the better for 
the proposed probe into the condition of 
her jail, not because he has reason to 
believe that local officials are more care- 
less than elsewhere, but because without 
a periodical investigation the general 
public is not likely to know of the con- 
dition of such institutions.: It is his be- 
lief that civic bodies should be appointed 
whose duty it would be to interest them- 
selves in improved jail conditions. For 
Hawaii he suggests a Board of Visitors 
appointed by the Governor, whose duty 
and privilege it would be to investigate 
and make reports at fixed periods. If 
this policy were followed throughout the 
country, there would be no jail “scan- 
dals’ and the humanitarian instinct 
would be deepened. 

Drifting into a brief discussion of 
local political affairs. Mr. Wickersham 


voiced a hearty approval of the Frear 
regime, declaring that he had found gen- 
eral conditions in the Territory much 
better than he had anticipated. In Gov- 
ernor Frear he believes the people have 
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a most conscientious and valued officer, 
and that the Territory is fortunate in 
having a man of his caliber at the helm 
in this time in its history. 

Mr. Wickersham enjoys a personal ac- 
quaintance with President Wilson. He 
impresses one, he says, as a thoughtful 
and reserved man, exceedingly pleasant 
in manner, but withal direct and firm. 
In conversation with him one is struck 
at once by his excellent command of 
language and the simplicity of his ex- 
pressions. Summing up his personality, 
with no reference whatsoever to his po- 
litical affiliations, he declares the new 
executive to be “a man of thought and 
intellect rather than of action.” 

To his enthusiastic report of the vol- 
cano trip, Mr. Wickersham added an 
extra dash of flavor by a scientific ap- 
preciation of the work of Professor 
Jaggar and Professor Wood, in charge 
of the station maintained the Massachu- 
setts Tech. He gained a most favorable 
impression of the Island of Hawaii, and 
was much pleased with the apparent 
comfortable condition of the people. In- 
dividual gardens and the thrifty looking 
homes excited enthusiastic praise. 

“TI once read a book, entitled ‘The 
Pleasant) Land of France, said) Mr: 
Wickersham. “Perhaps I cannot better 
sum up my impressions of your neigh- 
boring island than by twisting this 
phrase into “The Pleasant Island of Ha- 
wail.” 

The city of Honolulu came in for a 
generous share of praise at the hands 
of Mr. Wickersham. “Despite the num- 
ber of Orientals here,” said he, “the city 
is essentially American. Except for its 
tropical vegetation and conformation, 
Honolulu differs but little from a thriving 
town in Louisiana or some other South- 
ern state. The atmosphere is American, 
and the people one meets are in no wise 
different from those with which we rub 
shoulders in our mainland social and 
political life. We have had a good time 
here, and it has been decidedly worth 
while.” 

The trip which the former Attorney 
General is now enjoying fills in a break 
between the four years of official life 
just ended and the resuming. of private 
practice. With him are Mrs. Wicker- 
sham, the Misses Bowers and Noyes 
and Mr. F. P. Moore of New York. 
They will visit Japan, Korea, China, and 
will return home via the Trans-Siberian 
Railway through Russia. 

—E. V. W. 
eM 

Hawaii has sent nearly $10,000 for the 
relief of the Ohio sufferers. Of this 
amount the Chinese contributed more 
than one-tenth. Liberal contributions 
were also received from Hawaiians, Jap- 
anese and Portuguese. 
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What “Honolulu Beautiful” : 
Means to the School Children 


In an effort to enlist the children of the 
public schools in the “City Beautiful’. plan, 
the Outdoor Circle offered to give to the 
Department of Instruction 1000 copies of the 
March number of The Friend. In compli- 
ance with a request from the _ teachers, 
twenty-five copies were given to the library 
of each school for supplementary reading. 
The remainder were distributed by the 
teachers in the various schools of the city 
as awards of merit for essays on the sub- 
ject: “How to Make Honolulu Beautiful.” 
The following are some of these essays. 


& 
Kaiulani School. 


Since Honolulu has been called the 
“Paradise of the Pacific,’ and is situ- 
ated at the crossroads of the Pacific 
Ocean, it must be made very beautiful. 
The way to do it, is for all to join 
together, to help to work’ For instance, 
when we see some one throwing some 
rubbish out in the street, we must go 
up to the person and kindly ask him 
not to do such things, because in doing 
so it will spoil the looks of the streets. 

If we traveled across the sea and 
wandered into a village in Africa, we 
should be amazed to see how the igno- 
rant people live in the midst of dirt. 
Those people have no idea of health or 
tidiness. This is a savage’s way of 
keeping a town. 

We are surely well educated enough 
not to follow their ways. There are 
parts of towns, even in America, where 
a citizen would be greatly ashamed to 
take a visitor. “What a dirty and 
tumble-down place this is!” the visitor 
would say. This is no way of making 
a beautiful city. 

At one time about a dozen visitors 
came to Honolulu by steamer from San 
Francisco. When they arrived they got 
into an automobile and started for the 
Pali. As they came near the Country 
Club, some of the visitors saw the beau- 
tiful vines right near there. Others 
were turning their heads to see it, but 
it was just too late; the great billboards 
were in the way. Now if the city should 
take those billboards down, it would be 
a hundred times more beautiful. 


We could beautify our city by hav- 
ing good roads and planting trees on 
some of the roadsides. For instance, 
on River street there are trees grow- 
ing on both sides of the river, and how 
much more beautiful it is going to look. 
We pupils can help to beautify, and give 


a good name to our city, by taking good 
care of our own schoolhouses. In doing 
this, we must never mar the walls or 
cut and injure the desks, or make them 
unsightly. Not only this, but we must 
see that the sidewalks about our school- 
houses are not littered with papers and 
rubbish. 

To do good to our city, we must b= 
respectful to everybody. We must show 
the same courtesy to people who wear 
plain clothes as to those who wear the 
latest fashions. We must never be less 
kind to any one on account of the color 
of his skin, whether it is brown, or yel- 
low, or black, or white. 

When we grow older—old enough to 
vote—we must so vote as to make our 
city the most cleanly and most beautiful 
place in which to live. We must vote 
to have plenty of good water and bath- 
houses, to keep the streets well paved 
and brightly lighted, and get rid of 
the houses where disease always takes 
place. 

One of the most important things I 
want to do, when I am old enough, is 
to vote for true and honest men who 
will make a city of real homes. I will 
try to help as much as I can in cleaning 
and making everything near my place 
look well. If every person will do this, 
Honolulu will soon be one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. Every- 
body who comes to see our city will say, 
“What a wonderful city this is!” 

—Frederick Goo, Grade VIII. 


I ad 
The first tree plariting by the Kaiu- 


‘lani School pupils was before the inau- 


guration of Arbor Day in the Hawaiian 
Islands. In 1900, a year after the or- 
ganization of our school, Governor Cleg- 
horn presented us with a little banyan 
tree, which he had rooted from the fa- 
mous tree at Ainahau. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the poet, paid a _ beautiful 
tribute to Kauilani, for whom our school 
was named. 

The little banyan tree was planted 
with appropriate recitations and songs, 
among them being the “Grandpa Tree,” 
by Mrs. Frear; 

“Swing on the beard of the Grandpa 
Hine. 

Then climb where none can be seen; 

Hide-and-go-seek is a rare good game 
Within his dressing gown green.” 
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Another memorable day was the day 
when Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit P. Wilder 
visited our school. They gave us seven 
rare and beautiful hibiscus. By Mr. 
Wilder’s directions six holes had been 
dug about a central one, and the entire 
school assembled to take part in the ex- 
ercises. He told us that he was going 
to name the plants after the days of 
the week, the central one, “Sunday,” 
being called the “Lillian Wilder” hibis- 
cus. Around “Sunday” were the plants 
representing the other days of the week. 
The ‘Tuesday’ hibiscus is called the 
“Kaiulani School Hibiscus,” after our 
school. 

Two years ago, when Mr. Cleghorn 
was out here to visit our school, he 
planted the Jacaranda, which was his 
favorite tree. That year we decided to 
substitute October 16, which was Prin- 
cess Kaiulani’s birthday, for our Arbor 
Day. The children grouped around Mr. 
Cleghorn while he planted the tree. 
Mrs. Frear asked him to come again 
the next year and plant another tree for 
us. He said: “I am getting to be an 
old man and am living on borrowed 
time. But if I am here, Ill come.” 
But he died before Kauilani’s next birth- 
day came round. 

Many of the trees growing in our 
schoolyard are cared for by the chil- 
dren. Among these is a row of Golden 
Shower. One of these was planted by 
Mr. W. H. Babbitt, who was then Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, a1 
the tree is called “Mr. Babbitt’s Tree.” 
Next to the hibiscus hedge is a row of 
Poinciana Regia, which looks like a 
flame of fire in summer. All our trees 
have been grown with great difficulty, 
because the coral is near the surface. 
But the children have shown interest by 
taking good care of them. 
we are help‘ng in the larger movement 
called “Honolulu Beautiful.” 


—Florence Apana, Grade VII. 
Se ad 
Central Grammar School. 


Once upon a time there was a man 
who was traveling around the world. 

The first city he visited was filthy 
and unwholesome. The people were 
noisy and quarrelsome. They threw 
their rubbish in the street. The side- 
walks were covered with peels of fruits. 
The schools were not kept clean, and 
the desks and the blackboards were in- 
jured. This city is not beautiful, be- 
cause the people were careless.and did 
not obey the laws. 

The next city he visited was kept 
clean and beautiful. The streets were 
kept clean, and in some places he saw 
trees growing along in a row. This 
helped to make the city beautiful. The 
schools were kept clean and the children 
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were not noisy. There were public 
parks for the children to play. The cot- 
tages were neat looking. There were 
flowers growing in the parks and no- 
body was allowed to pick them. 

This city is beautiful because the 
people obeyed the laws. 

Jerre Inn, (Gacevela WA, 1% 
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Having arrived in the city of Hono- 
lulu, I was much impressed by the 
streets, which were narrow, not proper- 
ly paved and not well watered in com- 
parison with some of the beautiful 
streets I had seen in Germany. 

To make our city beautiful our streets 
should be better taken care of. They 
should be watered and swept oftener. 
Each can do his part in keeping them 
clean, by not throwing peels and papers 
on the streets and by teaching young 
ones. 

The sidewalks, if not cemented, they 
should be planted with grass. They 
should be swept often; for where the 
streets and sidewalks are clean the peo- 
ple are inclined to keep their front steps 
and halls clean, 

Yards with nice lawns and gardens 
adorned with pretty flowers help to 
beautify our city too. Honolulu has 
quite a few pretty parks; but there 
should be a few more in the crowded 
parts of the city for the children to 
play in. 

The public baths add to the pleasures 
of the people, and it would be nice if 
all the beach was given up for public 
baths. 

The city also would look nice if all 
the houses were set back a little ways 
from the street and had nicely kept 
front yards. 

Vacant lots should be kept nice and 
not used for dumping places, and the 
billboards should all be torn down. 

But in spite of these facts Honolulu 
is a beautiful city, with beautiful resi- 
dences, parks, and many points of in- 
terest. 

—Mae Walker, Grade VIII. 
se 


Pohukaina School. 


The people of the city are always 
trying to make the city more beautiftl. 
Why do they beautify the city? There 
are two reasons for it: one is to make 
the people healthy and happy, another 
is to make the foreigners visit our city, 
and then our city will become rich. 
Therefore many beautiful parks have 
been established in the city. They are 
the Manoa Park, Makiki Park, Thomas 
Square and some other parks. The 
Manoa Park is located in the Manoa 
Valley and it is distinguished for its 
good temperature. The Makiki Park 
is very beautiful. The people plan to 
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make a hibiscus hedge and to establish 
a new park. Thomas Square is in the 
middle of the city, and there are flower- 
ing trees being set along the cross road. 
In the Alapai Plaza grass was planted 
a few days ago. They had established 
in Kalakaua avenue a grass plot, and 
they have planned to plant cocoanut 
palms in it. 

To beautify the city, the streets must 
be kept clean. The only way to clean 
the streets is to keep the sidewalks neat. 
The streets should be well watered to 
prevent the dust coming into windows, 
and the mud holes must be filled in, for 
the purpose of having good vehicle 
roads. 

Beautifying the city cannot be done 
by the government or the grown people 
alone, therefore school children must 
help them. The bad habit of throwing 
papers must be stopped, and we must 
learn to throw the papers in the rubbish 
heaps. Some of the boys are too fond 
of climbing trees, and sometimes they 
happen to break the branches. This 
must be stopped also. If we see these 
boys who do it we must ask them to 
stop it. 

A beautiful city must have beautiful 
buildings and clean yards; also clean 
school yards, and beautiful lawns with 
grass growing in them. Another great 
thing is to have good, kind, honest peo- 
ple. If we have these things, the city 
will be clean ‘and nice. So everybody 
must be ready to help each other. 

—Keige Suzuki, Grade V. 
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There is a park up at Manoa. The 
park is triangular in shape. They plant- 
ed royal palms in the park. There is 
another park up at Makiki. The people 
are trying to make a new park. In 
Thomas Square they have begun to 
plant flowers along the cross roads. 
They planted grass in it. They planted 
grass along the Kalakaua avenue, and 
they also planted cocoanut palms. 

If the city is to be clean and beauti- 
ful, the sidewalks must be well kept. 
The street must be well watered to pre- 
vent the dust from flying into the win- 
dows. The mud holes must be filled up. 

When the school children see papers 
on the ground, they should pick them 
up. When we see children throwing 
paper, we must stop them. They must 
throw the paper in the rubbish heap. 
And we must stop them from marking 
the walls and sidewalks with chalk. The 
sidewalks must be clean, and the house 
must be clean, and the fences must be 
fixed. Children must not break the 
young branches from the trees, and we 
must prevent other children from doing 
it also. 

If we want the city to be beautiful, 
we. must keep the house walls clean. 
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PROGRAM FOR USE IN SCHOOLS IN HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Day schools are requested to celebrate on 
Friday, May 16th. Sunday schools are 
urged to avail themselves of the Universal 
Peace Anniversary which falls on May 


18th. 
a 


HYMN. 
ADAPTED FROM PRINCE OF PEACE. 
(Tune—Aletta) 


Prince of Peace control man’s will, 
Bid Earth’s struggling throng be still, 
Bid each fond suspicion cease; 

Win all nations unto peace. 


Thou hast bought mankind with blood, 
Opened wide the gate to God, 

Peace is asked, and peace can be, 
When all lands from greed get free. 


Pride of nations, spurn it hence; 
World-wide love, at once commence: 
Let none longer learn to war; 
Concord offers larger store. 


Bulwarks build of kindliness; 

Shield thy foes from every stress; 
Safety thus on thee shall wait, 
Strength and beauty, grace thy gate. 


ee ad 
THE LORD'S PRAYER 


(in unison) 
aM 
SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers for 
shall be called the children of God.” 
—Matt. 5:9. 


“The wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality and without hy- 
pocrisy, and the fruit of righteousness 
is sown in peace of them that make 


peace.” —James 3:17-18. 
“Put up thy sword into the sheath.” 
—John 18:11. 
“for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” 


they 


—Matt. 26:52. 

“Deceit is in the heart of them that 

imagine evil: but to the counsellors of 

peace is joy.” —Proverbs 12:20. 
For ‘‘the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 


peace, long suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness and temperance.” 
b —Gal. 5:22-23. 


I i a 


Recitation for a Beginner. 
“The hand of Peace is frank and warm, 
And soft as ring-dove’s wing; 
And he who quells an angry thought 


HYMN. 
Hear, O YE NATIONS. 
(Tune—Lyons. ) 


Hear, hear, O ye Nations, and hearing obey 

The cry from the past and the call of today! 

Earth wearies and wastes with her fresh life 
outpoured, 

With glut of the cannon, and spoil of the 
sword. 


A new era opens, transcending the old, 

It calls for new leaders, for new ranks un- 
rolled; 

For war’s grim tradition, it maketh appeal 

To service of man in the world’s common- 
weal. 


The workers afield, in the mill and the mart, 
In commerce, in council, in science and art, 
Shall bring their gifts, and together create 
The manifold life of the firm-builded State. 


And more shall the triumph of right over 
wrong, 

Be shield to the weak and a curb to the 
strong. tA 

When counsel prevails assed, the battle flags 
furled, 

The High Court of Nations gives law to the 
world. 


And Thou, O my Country, from many made 
one, : 

Last-born of the nations, at morning Thy 
sun, ; 


- Arise to the place Thou art given to fill, 


And lead the world-triumph of peace and 
good will. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


ee MS 
HOW QUARRELS BEGIN. 
(Dialogue for two little boys) 


Two little boys were talking together, 
when one of them said, “I wish I had 
all the pasture land in the world.” 

The other said, “And I wish I had all 
the cattle in the world.” 

“What would you do then?” asked his 
friend. 

“Why I would turn them into your 
pasture land.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” was the reply. 

“Yes, I would.” 

“But I wouldn’t let you.” 

“T wouldn’t ask you.” 

“You shouldn’t do it,’ he’ screamed. 

“T should.” 

“You shan’t.” 

“T will.” 

And with that they seized and pum- 
meled each other in a rough and tumble 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 
(A reading for a girl.) 


“One great cause of war is false teach- 
ing in the home. Fathers have taught 
their sons to hate those whom they have 
hated, to keep the fires of vengeance 
burning on the family hearthstone until 
offenders against their rights were over- 
taken and slain or beaten down and en- 
slaved. Aggression and conquest have 
been taught as a duty. 

“Mothers have sung their children to 


.sleep with ballads of enmity and strife, 


and entertained them during their wak- 
ing hours with stories of battles and with 
toy implements of war, until the imagina- 
tions of the little ones were filled with 
pictures of blood and cruelty, and their 
young spirits charged with the frenzied 
desire to rush forth to fight and to slay. 
From their earliest years the children of 
the past, in home and school have been 
fed on hostility and war.”—Trueblood’s 
Federation of the World, page 33. 
a 


TAKEN FROM “THE UNITED 
SEPATES VS. "PRINGLE. 


The Atlantic Monthly, Feb., 1913. 
(Reading for a Christian Young Man.) 


On July 13, 1863, Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle, im company with two fellow 
Quakers of Charlotte, Vermont, was 
drafted for service in the Union Army. 
Through religious scruples, the con- 
scripts refused under any considerations 
to bear arms, and although, in the case 
of Pringle, a well-to-do uncle offered to 
pay the price of a substitute, the Quaker’s 
ardent conscience would not permit him 
to tempt another to commit m his place 
the sin which he believed to be against 
the Word of God. Mr. Pringle died 
not long ago, and Ius diary, interesting 
alike as a study of character and as the 
record of an extraordinary experience, 
may now be given to the public—The 
Editors. 

“{The colonel] declared, furthermore, 
his belief, that a man who would not 
fight for his country did not deserve to 
live. I was glad to withdraw from his 
presence as soon as I could. 

“T went back to my tent and laid down 
for a season of retirement, endeavoring 
to gain resignation to any event. I 
dreaded torture and desired strength of 
flesh and spirit. Mv trial soon came. 


Is greater than a king.” fight. Such is a specimen of the cases 
—Selected. for which nations war.—Selected. 
FRIEND SUPPLEMENT <Apriz 1913. 
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The lieutenant called me out, and point- 
ing to a gun that lay near by, asked if 
I was going to clean it. I replied to 
him, that I could not comply with mili- 
tary requisitions, and felt resigned to the 
consequences. ‘I do not ask about your 
feelings; I want to know if you are 
going to clean that gun.’ ‘I cannot do 
it, was my answer. He went away, say- 
ing, ‘Very well,’ and I crawled into the 
tent again. Two sergeants soon called 
for me, and taking me a little aside, bid 
me lie down on my back, and stretching 
my limbs apart tied cords to my wrists 
and ankles and these to four . stakes 
driven in the ground somewhat in the 
form of [an] X. 

“T was very quiet in my mind as I lay 
there on the ground (soaked) with the 
rain of the previous day, exposed to the 
sun, and suffering keenly from the cords 


binding my wrists and straining my 
muscles. And, if I dared the presump- 
tion, | should say that I caught a 


glimpse of heavenly pity. I wept, not 
so much for my own suffering as from 
sorrow that such things should be in 
our own country, where Justice and 
Freedom and Liberty of Conscience 
have been the annual boast of Fourth- 
of-July orators so many years. It 
seemed that our forefathers in the faith 
had wrought and suffered in vain, when 
the privileges they so dearly bought were 
so soon set aside. And I was sad, that 
one endeavoring to follow our dear Mas- 
ter should be so generally regarded as 
a despicable and stubborn culprit. 


“After something like an hour had 
passed, the lieutenant came with his or- 
derly to ask me if I was ready to clean 
the gun. I replied to the orderly asking 
the question, that it could but give ime 
pain to be asked or requested to do any- 
thing I believed wrong. He repeated it 
to the lieutenant just behind him, who 
advanced and addressed me. I was fa- 
vored to improve the opportunity to say 
to him a few things I wished. He said 
little; and, when I had finished, he with- 
drew with the others who had gathered 
around. About the end of another hour 
his orderly came and released me. 


“T arose and sat on the ground. I did 
not rise to go away. I had not where 
to go, nothing to do. As I sat there my 
heart swelled with joy from above. The 
consolation and sweet fruit of tribula- 
tion patiently endured. 3ut I also 
grieved, that the world was so far gone 
astray, so cruel and blind. It seemed as 
if the gospel of Christ had never been 
preached upon earth, and the beautiful 
example of his life had been utterly lost 
sight of. 

“Some of the men came about me, ad- 


vising me to yield, and among them one 
of those who had tied me down, telling 
me what I had already suffered was 
nothing to what I must yet suffer unless 
I yielded; that human flesh could not 
endure what they would put upon me. 
I wondered if it could be that they could 
force me to obedience by torture, and 
examined my self closely to see if they 
had advanced as yet one step toward 
the accomplishment of their purposes. 
Though weaker in body, I believed I 
found myself, through divine strength, 
as firm in my resolution to maintain my 
allegiance to my Master.” 


Cyrus GuRNSEY PRINGLE. 
wo OM 
THE; YOUNG SOEDIER: 


Within a pleasant cottage home 
Young Pierre de Challon dwelt ; 

Each day he for his mother toiled, 
Each night beside her knelt. 


But sounds of war o’erspread the land— 
They filled his dreams by night, 

Till he resolved to leave his home, 
And hasten to*the fight. 


“Fear not, dear mother,” were his words; 
“T shall not long be gone; 

And you with pride shall welcome back 
Your loving soldier son.” 


She spoke not of her loneliness, 
Her anguish even now, 

But ‘mid her blessings pressed a kiss 
Upon his noble brow. 


He reached the camp—exultingly 
He moved to meet the foe, 

And soon, ‘mid groans on every side, 
He saw the life-blood flow. 


The God-sent promptings of his heart, 
In vain he strove to smother ; 

He felt, each mortal blow he dealt, 
That he had slain a brother. 


With danger everywhere, to thoughts 
Like these he dare not yield, 
And madly fought, till, pierced with 
wounds, 
He fell upon the field. 


For weeks a sufferer he lay 
‘Mid throngs of dying men. ’ 

The pomp of war—a hero’s fame— 
How worthless seemed they then! _ 


By slow degrees his wounds were healed, 
And then permission came, 

To his beloved, far-distant home, 
To drag his wasted frame. 


His mother clasped him to her heart, 
Then sadly looked on him— 

Gone was his firm yet bounding step, 
His once bright eye was dim. 


“T will not leave you more,” he said; 
Her tears were her reply — 

His sunken features plainly told 
He had returned to die. 


Beneath the vine-clad cottage porch 
The invalid reclined, 

While round his faithful mother’s neck 
His slender arm was twined. 


The ripening grain before him waved, 
Far stretching to the hills, 

While mingled with the song of birds 
The murmur of the rills. 


A strain of sweeter melody 
Upraised his mother then. 

He listened to her evening hymn, 
And feebly said, “Amen.” 


While yet the echoed notes were heard, 
His weary eyelids closed, 

His circling arm then slowly drooped, 
And he in death reposed. 


<— Spo aailis 
a 


HORROR OF THE BALKAN WAR 
By ANNA B. THomas 
in the American Friend, Feb. 13, 1913. 


Here in America, far away from the 
fearful war that has been devastating 
the Near East, we may talk quietly of 
this war opening the doors of freedom 
to the Balkan peoples; we may point 
out the kindly feelings that are said to 
exist between Turkish and Bulgarian 
students in some of the missionary col- 
leges, and dwell upon the heroism of the 
doctors and nurses in the Red Cross 
work, until we lose sight almost of the 
unspeakable horrors that have been per- 
petrated, and begin to feel that after all 
may be the war was God’s appointed 
way of driving the Turk out of Europe, 
and that it would never do to put an end 
to the use of a weapon that can prove 
itself so effective. 

I admit that under existing conditions 
the war was inevitable, but none the less 
must I regret and deplore it, nor do I 
feel one whit more ready to admit that 
war is a solution of any difficulty. Look 
at the Balkan peoples. They were a fine, 
strong race; for centuries suppressed and 
oppressed, deprived of civic rights and 
educational opportunities, living until re- 
cently under one of the worst govern- 
ments of the modern world, yet they 
have preserved sufficient manliness and 
virility to call forth the admiration of 
all. They have marched out to strike a 


PEACE DAY PROGRAM 
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blow for freedom, cheerfully sacrificing 
property, business, home, even their own 
lives; and in eight short weeks as many 
men have been done to death as perished 
in tlie whole four years of our American 
Civil War. Will they gain what they 
have been fighting for? It jlooks as 
though they would, but at what a price! 
Bulgaria has called out all her male popu- 
lation under seventy years old, to be ex- 
posed, should hostilities be reopened, to 
minie gun and Mauser bullet, to pesti- 
lence and starvation, to moral degrada- 
tion worse even than physical death, and 
where I ask you, in the next generation 
will be that splendid physique among the 
Bulgarians about which we have been 
hearing? Where will be the strong, 
sturdy fathers of the coming race? 


Now take another side. Christians and 
Turks have been at daggars drawn from 
earliest days. Always the sword, alwavs 
hatred and cruelty on the one side, met, 
alas! by hatred and hostility on the other, 
and to this again there is no end, for 


“What can war but endless war, 
Or hate but hate still breed?” 


By this path of bloodshed we are no 
nearer the solution of the problem of the 
unspeakable Turk than before. It is not 
war that wins, nor the sword in any of 
its fearful aspects that calls forth our 
admiration. It is the other things,—the 
clemency and moderation occasionally 
exercised even by fierce soldiers,—the 
heroism of unarmed civilians, doctors 
and nurses, who risk their lives to save 
life, not to destroy. These are the sav- 
ing elements in the situation, and these, 
I repeat, are not war. In short, I be- 
lieve that whatever good does result will 
be brought about not by, but in spite of, 
the fearful scourge of war, and I believe 
we have in the present struggle only an- 
other illustration, if one were needed, of 
the fact that war in itself is horrible and 
not, like some forms of suffering, en- 
nobling, but debasing, calling into play 
fierce passions and leaving in its wake 
pestilence and famine and a fearful har- 
vest of hatred and lust. 


I do not wish to dwell upon the har- 
rowing details of the war. But any un- 
prejudiced person must feel, one would 
think, that once more the great moral 
evil of war has been shown, and that the 
call has gone forth more loudly even 
than before to strive to put an end to 
such a scourge. Would that in driving 
the Turk out of Europe we could drive 
out with him the fierce, unchristian faith 
in force and in the power of the sword! 
Would that Christ might at last come to 
His own, and the bloody doctrines of 
Mohamet disappear with his waning 
crescent from the western sky. 


“MID-PACIFIC HYMYN.” 


We Have a Story Tell to the Nations. 
(Tune—Message. ) 


1. We’ve a story to tell to the nations 
That shall turn their hearts to the right, 
A story of truth and sweetness, 

A story of peace and light, 

A story of peace and light. 

Chorus. 

For the darkness shall turn to dawning, 

And the dawning to noon-day bright, 

And Christ’s great kingdom shall come 
on earth, 

The kingdom of love and light. 


2. We’ve a song to be sung to the nations 
That shall lift their hearts to the Lord; 
A song that shall conquer. evil 
And shatter the spear and sword, 

And shatter the spear and sword. 


Chorus. 


3. We’ve a message to give to the nations, 
That the Lord who reigneth above, 
Hath sent us His Son to save us, 

And show us that God is love, 
And show us that God is love. 
Chorus. 


4. We’ve a Saviour to show to the nations 
Who the path of sorrgw has trod, 
That all of the world’S great people 


Might come to the truth of God, 
Might come to the truth of God. 


Chorus. 
So de Oa) 


KILLED RAT. - VEE: “FORD, 


He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honor, the tongue of truth,, 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bulgle-call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleas- 
ant word, 

Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 


Only last night, as we rode along, 

Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 

Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old 
song: 

“Two red roses he had on his cap 

And another he bore at the point of his 
sword.” 


Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of a wood, and the voice was still; 
Something I heard in the darkness fall, 
And for a moment my blood grew chill; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 

In a room where some one is lying dead; 
But he made no answer to what I said. 


We lifted him up to his saddle again, 

And through the mire and the mist and the 
rain 

Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed; 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon’s 
lamp 

Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one, just over his heart, blood red! 


And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 


Till it reached a town in the distant North, 
Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 
Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry; 

And a bell was tolled, in that far-off town, 
For one who had passed from cross to 


crown, 
And the neighbors wondered that she 
should die. 
oe SS 


Seven Minute Address. 
» DEE CASE VALUEZOR* PEACE 


By a prominent business man. 
a MM 


THE FATHERLAND. 


Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
{ts it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned? 

Oh yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 

Oh yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a worldwide fatherland! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 

—Jumos Russell 

ee 
AMERICA AND WORLD PEACE. 

By AspuL BAHA ABBAS, 


Persian prophet and teacher. 


Lowell. 


I am very. pleased with America and 
its people. I find religion, high ideals, 
broad sympathy with humanity, benevo- 
lence and kindness widespread here, and 
my hope is that America will lead in the 
movement for universal peace. 

Such leadership would be in accord 
with their own history and the principles 
on which their government is founded. 

I am here in this country making an 
appeal on behalf of universal peace, 
unity, love and brotherhood. 

No matter in what church or temple 
they worship, all men are brothers. All 
have the same great Father. They have 
had different teachers, different views cf 
the same great Light, and they quarrel 
about these little differences. It is all 
very wrong. They must cease quarrel- 
ing, love one another, as Christ has com- 
manded, and unite for good works for 
the glory of God. 


PEACE DAY* PROGRAM 


One of the principles of my faith is 
the perfect equality of men and women. 
The women of America will be a world 
force, and humanity everywhere will 
look to them for leadership in the move- 
ment for universal peace. 

What is good? That which bestows 
or preserves life and happiness is good. 
That which destroys life and happiness 
is evil. 

Is peace always desirable? Undoubt- 
edly it is. What is best in a family— 
peace or strife? Every good man will 
answer that family peace is best. So it 
is also with a nation, and so it is also 
with the whole world. In the United 
States of America forty-eight countries 
or States are gathered, living in peace 
with each other, and their enlightenment, 
happiness, progress and civilization serve 
as a model and inspiration to all men. 
It was not always so. Before Washing- 
ton unified this country there were many 
wars and much strife and jealousy 
among the colonies. All that has gone, 
and peace, happiness and progress have 
come with union. The States support, 
love and are proud of one another, and 
what America has done the rest of the 
world can do, following the example of 
America, —The Independent. 


Bad 


HYMN—“Give to us Peace.” 


(Tune—Russian Hymn.) 

1. God, the All-Terrible! Thou who ordain- 
est Thunder Thy clarion, and lightn- 
ing Thy sword; 

Show forth Thy pity on high where 
Thou reignest; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


i) 


God, the Omnipotent! mighty Avenger, 
Watching invisible, judging unheard; 
Save us in mercy, O save us from danger; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


8. God, the All-Merciful! earth hath forsaken 
Thy ways all holy, and slighted Thy 
word; 
Let not Thy wrath in its terror awaken; 
Give to us pardon and peace, O Lord. 


4, So will Thy people, with thankful de- 
votion, 
Praise Him who saved them from peril 
and sword, 
Shouting in chorus, from ocean to ocean, 
Peace to the nations, and praise to the 


Lord. ; 
we oS 
“The Waste of War and the Wealth of 
Peace.” 


(Dialogue for two boys.) 


Lyndon: What do you say? 
good or bad? 

Heber: We say that war is very bad. 
It gives a country no chance to build up 
good homes. 


Is war 


Lyndon: How do you know anything 
about it, Heber? 

Heber: Our principal got one of the 
grocers from town to make a speech at 
our school and he said that if the com- 
mon people of any country want plenty 
of good things to eat, that country had 
better keep out of war. He also told 
us that hundreds of years ago there was 
plenty of war, but even the kings of 
those days had no sugar or oat meal or 
potatoes or avocados. 

Lyndon: What do you think war has 
to do wtih what you have to eat? 

Heber: The grocer said that it, had 
taken explorers to go to Scotland to find 
oats, and a Columbus to discover Amer- 
ica before potatoes could be known, and 
it took lots of men to build their ships 
and other men to man them, and still 
more to work at home so that they could 
be taxed in order to get enough money 
to pay for these expeditions. He told 
us too, that a great many boys had had 
to go to school and study long years be- 
fore anybody discovered how to make 
sugar. A nation needs its best and big- 
gest men at home as fathers, far more 
than she needs fem as soldiers. Be- 
cause as fathers they can build their 
nation up, while the best they could do 


‘as soldiers would be to tear somebody 


else’s nation down. 

Lyndon: Well, but suppose that some 
good things can be developed through 
peace, if you have no war to keep down 
population we will all have to starve, 
instead of only a few getting killed. 

Heber: That objection to peace was 
brought up the other day and two an- 
swers were offered. First, that every 
nation sends its ablest men as soldiers, 
yet those less fit, who stay at home, not 
only support themselves and their fami- 
lies, but are taxed to help support their 
stronger countrymen, who have gone to 
the front. How much more, then, would 
those of superior physique create if set 
to productive industry. Second, the 
other answer was that not only do scien- 
sific discoveries increase the variety of 
supplies for mankind, but they also show 
how to increase the quantity very greatly. 

Lyndon: How did he make out that 
the quantity of food may be increased? 

Heber: He took the production of 
beef as his example... He told of an ex- 
ploring party sent out by the United 
States with instructions to cross South 


America, following the equator as nearly - 


as they could, and going from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic. This party found 
above the snow line in the Andes con- 
siderable numbers of cattle, all in good 
condtiion, with apparently nothing to 
feed upon. They were watched and it 
was found that they gathered at feeding 


time upon the bank of a frozen lake. 
Their keepers broke holes in this ice 
and reached down into the water with 
long tongs and drew up lake-weed suf- 
ficient for the whole herd. This lake- 
weed, hitherto unknown im America, has 
been recommended for planting in the 
lakes of Alaska, where it is expected that 
it will flourish. to such a degree that in 
the near future Alaska will be able to 
produce all the beef needed in her own 
markets, with the probability of being 
able to export many tons annually. 


In this one enterprise it seems to me 
we find an illustration of the whole prin- 
ciple of abundant food supply if the 
world may have peace. 

—S. S. Myrick. 
as Mw 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


1. “Increase of armaments generates 
international suspicion and jealousy.’”’— 
Charles Sumner. 


2. “If the press of the world would 
adopt and persist in the high resolve that 
war should be no more, the clangor of 
arms would cease from the rising of the 
sun to its going down, and we would 
fancy that at last our ears, no longer 
stunned by the din of armies, might hear 
the morning stars singing together and 
all the sons of God shouting for’ joy.” 
—John Hay. 

3. We read that German and Austrian 
banks try in vain to secure short loans 
in New York, even at eight per cent. 
We learn that great bankers refuse ab- 
solutely to loan on any terms for war. 

4. We learn that on the day of Mon- 
tenegro’s declaration of war, the nomi- 
nal value of stocks and bonds in Europe 
fell to the extent of nearly $7,000,000,- 
000. The loss of France alone, the cred- 
itor of Europe, is given at $800,000,000. 
—David Starr Jordan. 

5. Who gains in war? 

The house of Krupp, greatest builders 
of war tools, reports a surplus for the 
year of $12,500,000. A 12 per cent divi- 
dend was declared, besides the setting 
apart of $4,000,000 for welfare work 
and capital reserves. The gains of war 
and war talk go to the vultures. 

6. Cost of a European War. 

Daily cost of a great European war, 
as compiled by Prof. Chas. Ricket of the 
University of Paris, $54,900,000. 

7. The cause of peace has moved for- 
ward in the years, and in the only way 
in which real progress in civilization 
can be made—the enlightenment of the 
people. 

ad 
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AMERICA 


"TIS “LOVE THAT EXEMPTS NO ONE BELOVED FROM LOVING” —DANTE. 


April, 1913. 


We must keep the yards clean and plant 
grass. The parks must be well kept. 
And the streets must be clean, and 
school yards must be clean. And we 
must be clean and honest people. All 
this makes the city look more beautiful. 
Everybody must help the Governor to 
make the city beautiful. 


—Tin Yan, Grade V. 
owt 


Royal School. 


We may keep our city beautiful by 
cleaning up the streets and empty lots. 

Do not throw any rubbish on the 
school grounds, streets, or on our own 
lawns. If we see paper or cans thrown 
on the streets or public places, it shows 
good breeding if we pick them up and 
take them to the rubbish barrel. 

We can make the streets beautiful 
by cleaning them and planting shade 
trees of some kind to rest the eyes and 
make the city seem fresh. 

If this is faithfully continued we will 
not need any “Clean-up Day.” Another 
way is by dividing the wide streets, and 
making avenues, and planting grass 
along the center, which will give a rest- 
ing place for the tired pedestrian. 

To make the parks look nice by 
planting grass, flowers and trees in 
them; watering the dry spots of grass, 
and planting palms around it. 

We should not mark nor cut fences, 
to make them unsightly to look at. We 
also. should avoid going around the 
streets yelling, singing too late at night, 
disturbing the sick or the working men 
who need their rest and sleep. 

On the corner of Vineyard and Fort 
streets is an empty lot which would be 
good for making a park; now it looks 
like an uncared for piece of good 
ground. 

On Kukui street there is much rub- 
bish which ought to be cleaned up, in 
order to make our city more beautiful 
and healthy in that part. 

On Emma street the road is full of 
rubbish, which ought to be cleaned im- 
mediately. 

To make our own yards look beauti- 
ful, we can plant trees and grass in the 
front of the house, and mow the grass 
once a week, at least, to make it look 
beautiful. 

There is a house on Kukui street 
which is very old and is ready to fall; 
it ought to be repaired and made to 
look cheerful by a new coat of paint. 

There are many places like this in 


different parts of the city that make 


our city look dusty and bad. 
—Jno. Kaihamahaole, Grade VIII B. 
ss ; 


To have a beautiful city, the first 
thing is to have energetic inhabitants. 
Who will not spit on the sidewalk, 
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mark or scratch fences, buildings, or 
any other property. Who will not 
throw paper or any rubbish around, 
whether in our homes, schools, or 
streets. Who will not sweep the dirt 
off the sidewalk into the gutter. 

Who will keep their homes clean. If 
the window panes, porches, cellars and 
back yards are clean, this will add to 
the beautifying of the city. 

Well kept and well watered plants 
and grass help in making our homes 
look prettier. 

Pretty homes, good parks, large well- 
kept schools and school grounds, and 
good paved streets all help in beautify- 
ing the city. 

If tourists see a beautiful city, it is 
the energetic inhabitants that receive 
most of the praise, for without their 
help the government, no matter how 
much money it spends, cannot make the 
city as beautiful. 

—Emanuel Keslensky, Grade VII B. 


ee 
Lihuokalani School. 


In order to discuss “Honolulu Beau- 
tiful,’ we must first*consider the ad- 
vantages which we have, such as good 
health and pure water, that about three- 
fourths of Honolulu is supplied with. 
There are already on the Island many 
schools, a police force, insane asylum, 
homes for the poor, but there are not 
enough of them to supply the needs of 
the country. 


In order to keep our country in these 
conveniences, we need more improve- 
ment clubs and a good municipal gov- 
ernment. Honolulu needs good side- 
walks, good buildings and enough of 
them; also’ more teachers, so that one 
teacher may not have to teach a large 
number of pupils. The reason why 
there are not so many healthy children 
as there ought to be, is that they are 
crowded up in tenement houses, where 
there are no playgrounds. These sort 
of places should be taken down, for it 
spoils the looks of our city and causes 
many diseases of various kinds. Also 
Honolulu needs another postoffice, and 
would be better to have free delivery, 
especially to the suburban parts of the 
city, besides a postoffice. A Y. W. C. 
A. would be satisfactory to.the city, to 
give the girls and ladies a free chance 
to know what’s going on, besides what’s 
in the newspapers, as well as the men. 
If there were, in the place of the sa- 
loons, more houses, there would be less 
sickness, and help to keep the young 
men of the city from danger, and to be 
brought up as gentlemen, and not to 
disgrace their country. The young peo- 
ple of Honolulu, as well as the old, can 
make their country the most beautiful 
place by belonging to some club, such 
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as the Good Order League, from which 
you will learn how to be good, keep 
your houses clean, and to do to others 
as you would wish them to do to you. 
If every child picked up what was 
thrown down, and kept in good order, 
their city would soon become the most 
beautiful place in the world, which is 
the kind of city I would like to live 
in, and I think there are many others 
that wish the same. 
—Nellie Gorman, Grade VII. 
eo 

Our city might be called Honolula 
Beautiful if we were particular about 
the condition of all sections. For in- 
stance, parts of Honolulu are healthy, 
but the tenement houses are not. We 
have some good hospitals and services, 
but we need more of it; and to make 
sanitary the parts of Honolulu that are 
not healthy we must have more sewers 
around the city and the tenement houses 
must be airy and clean. 

There are schools in Honolulu, but 
only a few of them have enough teach- 
ers. The teachers must have enough 
force to make the children obey. The 
schools must have large and good play- 
grounds, so as to make the children 
healthty. 

We must have less saloons in Hono- 
lulu than there are. Every saloon is a 
road to the ruining of men. All drunk- 
ards are ignorant, and they live in un- 
healthy places and are not healthy. 

We need good churches and more 
benevolent societies. 

In order to make the people obey 
laws, we must have a good city govern- 
ment and honest officers. We need a 
new postoffice, for the old one is full of 
germs and dirty, and free deliveries. 

The beautiful part of Honolulu is 
Kaimuki, and to make Honolulu beauti- 
ful we must have.more improvement 
clubs for men, welfare clubs for women 
and a good order league for the chil- 
dren, as there are in Kaimuki. The 
Good Order League of Kaimuki is not 
only for the children to pick up papers 
in the school ground and somewhere 
else, but to teach them to live in healthty 
places and become tidy. 

In order to make Honolulu beauti- 
ful, we must have good streets, clean 
homes, good educational systems, good 
laws, and, above all, good and careful 
men, women and children. 

—Willie Chang, Grade VII. 
es 


On an enforced leave of absence from 
his duties at Beretania Mission, Mr. 
Eliziah McKenzie departed for the coast 
April 5. Mr. McKenzie is making the 
trip on the bark Andrew Welsh. It is 
to be hoped that the long sea trip, fol- 
lowed by an extended period of rest, will 
bring the desired recuperation. 
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Central Union News 


The Annual Budget. 
C ENTRAL UNION CHURCH has 


for the third successive vear raised 
its financial budget by a short, sharp, 
systematic canvass of the entire con- 
stituency of the Church at the beginning 
of the year. The week set apart for 
this purpose this year was from January 
L5etowZ2. 

On the evening of January 14, sixty 
of Central Union’s stalwart men _ sat 
down to a.dinner with the Board of 
Trustees of the Church, and after hear- 
ing from the Treasurer a statement of 
the amount needed to run the Church 
this year, divided up among themselves 
the names of the 453 men of our con- 
stituency and each agreed to see his 
man if possible during the week. 


are, the larger the income. 


flurries. 


in an Annuity arrangement. 
lowing rates :— 
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The Annuity idea is an old one. 
many large societies have issuéd Annuity bonds “way into the millions.” 


The Conditional Gift Plan of the Hawaiian Board 


By it you invest your money for life and receive income at the fol- 


Donors under 50 years 
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At the same time a personal letter 
was addressed to 225 women and an- 
other very similar letter to 93 young 
people, boys and girls, belonging to the 
Church, asking them to mail in their 
contribution. 


The result was most gratifying. 425 
different persons subscribed the sum of 
$15,634, this with the subscriptions still 
to be received from members who were 
out of the city at the time the canvass 
was made or who for some reason could 
not give an immediate answer, together 
with the cash put into envelopes from 
week to week at the Church offering, 
will, it is believed, easily make up the 
$17,000 required for the year’s ex- 
penses of the Church. 

The greatest benefit derived from this 
method of raising the money lies not 
merely in the fact that it does away 
with the usual annual deficit to be made 
up by a second subscription at the end 
of the year, but that it distributes the 
financial responsibility, as it should be, 
among the entire constituency. Where- 
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as three years ago, during the year 
1910, the last year under the old system, 
there were only 236 contributors to the 
expenses of the Church, as stated above, 
we have already received 425 subscrip- 
tions, or nearly twice that number, so 
far this year, with others still to hear 
from. 

There is no reason why every church 
in the country, even the smallest, should 
not handle its finances in the same 
business-like way. 


& 
Three Splendid Lectures on Africa. 


It is not often that the church is able 
to present Missionary Information in 
so attractive and interesting form as 
Central Union was able to do in the 
Three Illustrated Lectures on Africa, 
prepared by Dr. Cornelius Patton, sec- 
retary of the American Board, and pre- 
sented on two Sunday nights in Feb- 
ruary and one Sunday night in March. 

The stereopticon slides were of an ex- 
ceptionally high order. They were all 
reproductions of photographs taken by 
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For Lite 


We are talking about Income. 


It is a reliable income — secured by the large funds of a safe corporation. 


Jt is a large income — larger than you could get from any trust company — larger than any 
ordinary business would pay you without proportionate risk of loss and worry. 


It is an annual income. What we have in mind is certain — not dependent upon crops, the 


price of sugar, nor the TARIFF. 


Now an Annuity is on this wise: — You invest your money for life,—no more changes or 
The matter is attended to, and your wishes can not be set aside after you are gone. 


In many countries has it been operative, and in America 


It is an ANNUITY. 


50 to 65 years 
65 to 75 years 


over 75 years 


Your gift becomes the actual property of the Board and the Board uses it 


For Life 


of the people “that they might know Him who is life everlasting.” 
Ask the Treasurer for further details. 
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Dr. Patton himself on his recent trip 
through Central and Southern Africa. 
The views were well selected and gave 
not only a very comprehensive idea of 
the scope of the work of our Mission- 
ary Board, but were most instructive 
in regard to the scenic beauty of cer- 
tain parts and the almost unlimited 
mineral and agricultural resources of 
that vast country. 

The value of the pictures was greatly 
enhanced by the splendidly written de- 
scriptions of Dr. Patton in the lecture 
which accompanies each set of views. 

These lectures had an added interest 
just at this time, when the Christian 
world is celebrating the centenary of 
David Livingstone, the pioneer mission- 
ary to that land. The last of these lec- 
tures, “In the Heart of Angola,” dealt 
with the very region through which Dr. 
Livingstone made that historic journey 
from the interior to the west coast. 

It is to be hoped that the American 
Board will arrange other lectures of the 
same high order as these of Dr. Pat- 
ton’s on the other great mission fields. 
No more effective presentation of mis- 
sionary facts could be well conceived, 
excepting of course the dramatic meth- 
od used in the great Missionary Pag- 
eant, “The World in Boston,’ and oth- 
ers of the same nature in a number of 
the larger cities of the East. Until we 
can arrange for “The World in Hono- 
lulu,’ which is seems to us might well 
be undertaken sometime, we shall be 
indeed happy to secure such ably writ- 
ten and excellently illustrated mission- 
ary addresses. 

ed 
Our Lenten Program. 


For the four Wednesday evenings 
preceding Holy Week the midweek 
services were devoted to a hasty sur- 
Vey Of the wire. Ofe Jestis; o using | the 


little book “His Life” as a basis of the: 


study. The following were the topics 
and leaders: 

Wednesday, February 19—His Birth, 
Boyhood and Beginning of Ministry. 
Pages 13 to 42. “Leader, Professor 
Vaughan Mac Caughey. 

Wednesday, February 26—His Year 
of Popularity. Pages 43 to 99. Leader, 
President Perley L. Horne. 


Wednesday, March 5—His With- 
drawal With the Twelve. Leader, Mr. 
Arthur W. Weed. 

Wednesday, March 12—His Face 


Toward Jerusalem. 
dore Richards. 
And then during Holy Week itself, 
as a fitting climax to the series came 
the Six Quiet Talks by Mr. S. D. Gor- 
don, the well-known author of numer- 
ous “Quiet Talk” books, whose journey 
around the world was most providen- 
tially arranged to bring him and Mrs. 


Leader, Mr. Theo- 
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Gordon to Honolulu just in time to 
spend this week with us. 

That his Quiet Talks were deeply 
appreciated by our people was evidenced 
by the growing attendance during the 
week until on Friday night the Parish 
House was crowded with eager, earnest 
listeners. Mr. Gordon’s intensely de- 
votional and deeply spiritual talks were 
peculiarly appropriate to the hour, and 
many a heart was profoundly stirred 
by his words and impressions were 
made in those meetings that will never 
be forgotten. 


a 
A Memorable Easter Day. 


The day was perfect and only those 
of our readers who have lived for a 
season in the Paradise of the Pacific 
know what sort of a day that would be. 
The Easter spirit seemed to fill the 
very air on that perfect morning. An 
unusually attractive program of Easter 
music had been announced. ‘The church 
had never been more beautifully deco- 
rated, and the people, suspecting that 
once again the seating capacity of the 
old church was to bejtaxed to the ut- 
most, began to come early, and long 
before the organ pealed- out its Easter 
Prelude had occupied every available 
seat in the house and many were al- 
ready standing in the rear aisles and 
lobby. 

An always impressive feature of the 
Easter morning service is the consecra- 
tion of the little children. Four little 
ones, three little girls and one little boy, 
were baptized by the Associate Minister 
and christened with a beautiful conse- 
cration service. 

Dr. Scudder chose as his theme for 
the annual Easter Message, “New Tes- 
tament Forecast of the Hereafter,’ and 
many were the expressions of apprecia- 
tion heard afterward of the sweet com- 
fort and helpfulness of his sermon. 

The climax of the service came when 
the annual offering of Central Union 
Church for its foreign work in connec- 
tion with the American Board was 
taken. Never have we had such gen- 
erous giving. The offering that morn- 
ing amounted to $4800,—the largest 
single offering ever taken in this church. 
This by no means includes all of the 
Easter-tide offering, as quite a number 


of the regular givers have not been 


heard from yet. When all the gifts are 
in we shall easily have realized our 
$6000 which we have agreed to raise 
each year :— 


$2000 for the support of the Nauru 
Mission 

$2000 for the support of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean Rockwell Wickes, 
our special representatives in 
China. 
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$2000 for the general work of the 
American Board. 

The church was filled a second time 
for the “Easter Song Festival’ in the 
evening, when Mr. S. D. Gordon gave 
another of his “Quiet “alks,’ and the 


choir rendered the following Easter 
music : 
Ghoralewithee wWelntiayesssn ane Palestrina 
Anthem—“Break Forth Into Joy”.. 
i Eas lai Cee ema trace Neen Barnby 
Anthem—“Awake Thou That Sleep- 
OS be Bika Seats LOE Ore nee Stainer 
Offertory—“Christ Is Risen”.... Parks 


Ladies’ Quartette. 
Anthem—“God Hath Appointed a 
Li) iy eee ra ote eves ney fee ctelcates rea: Tours 
The Bible School gave a special pro- 
gram Easter morning, celebrating the 
centenary of David Livingstone, entt- 
tled “The Message of Light,’ and con- 
sisting of the following numbers: 


PART ONE: THE MESSAGE. 


1. Easter Song. 

2. Scripture Reading, in unison. 
thew xxviii:1-6. 

oo braver 

4. Easter Song—Sunbeam Department. 

5. Recitation—Easter Morning. 

6. Song—FEaster Light. Primary De- 
partment. 

7. Easter Hymn. 

8. Responsive Scripture Reading. The 
Gift and Obligation. 

9. Recitation—Spread the Light. 

0 
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10. Offering. 
PART TWO: A MESSENGER. 

11. Recitation—Psalm 121. Junior De- 
partment. 

12. Stories of Livingstone. Junior De- 
partment. 

13. Recitation—Droop Half-Mast Col- 
ors. 


PART THREE: HEIRS OF THE TASK. 
14. Hymn—We’ve a Story to Tell to 
the Nations. 
15. Address—Heirs 
Scudder. 
16. Prayer and Benediction. 
—A. A. E. 
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Following a plan established in 1911, 
THE FRIEND issues this month a Peace 
Supplement to be used throughout the 
schools of the territory as a guide to 
the Peace Day exercises to be held May 
16. This supplement will reach the 
schools through the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, which has volunteered 
to assume the responsibility for distri- 
bution. The copy was prepared by 
Stephen S. Myrick, retiring president 
of Mills School, with a view to its ap- 
propriateness for school use. It was 
culled from National Peace Headquar- 
ters literature and current magazines 
and is the last word on this important 
international subject. 
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In the absence of any acknowledged 
headquarters of the World Peace Move- 
ment in Honolulu, THE FrreNp Editorial 
Board, following in the line of its his- 
toric attitude toward the cause of Peace, 
constituted itself on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1911, asa ‘Peace Society.).Its*pur- 
pose in so doing was to definately ally 
itself with the Peace forces of the world, 
and to serve as a voluntary bureau of 
communication, giving all possible aid to 
the promotion of Peace Sentiment. 

As far as is known this is the only 
constituted society for the promotion of 
Peace in the islands. Due recognition 
should be given to the splendid work of 
the Promotion Committee in its yearly 
Student Peace Essay Contest. Mr. Geo. 


R. Carter is the chairman of the com- 
mittee having the contest in charge this 
year. 


Men Working For Men 
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Bible Study Growth. 


HE growth of the Association’s 

Bible Study Department is one of 
the most satisfactory phases of the de- 
velopment of the work this year. The 
previous years it has never seemed pos- 
sible to secure anything like a reason- 
able number of men and boys in Bible 
study classes. The work this year, how- 
ever, has been successful to an unusual 
degree, and now a total of 254 men 
has been enrolled in classes. 

During this fiscal year there have 
been fourteen classes of men, with a 
total enrollment of 119 men, and there 
have been ten classes in the Boys’ De- 
partment with a total enrollment of 135. 
The classes in the Boys’ Department 
have been divided into small clubs of 
eight or sixteen boys each, each club 
bearing a name. Six of the clubs were 
organized among the employed boys and 
bear the name of national heroes, such 
as Washington and Lincoln; and four 
of the clubs organized among school 
boys are named after Indian tribes, such 
as the Mohawks. 

In addition to these Bible classes, the 
Association has this year reorganized ex- 
tension work, and weekly meetings are 
being conducted in street car barns and 
in the Catton-Neill & Company’s shops. 
Extension meetings have also been held 
at Kalihi and Ewa mill. ~ 
_ A large number of men have been in- 
terested in the Bible study work under 
the direction of Mr. Killam as Religious 
Work Secretary, and the foundations of 
a genuine Bible Study Department have 
been laid. The committee aimed to en- 
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roll 200 men and boys this year, and 
enrolled 254. Four hundred is the goal 
set for the next fiscal year, which begins 
the first of May. 

td 


Educational Classes. 

The fall and winter term of the night 
school comes to a close as this issue 
reaches its readers. The Association 
has conducted classes in a number of 
subjects and a total of 351 men and 
boys have been enrolled in educational 
classes and clubs during the year. The 
most popular course the institution of- 
fers is bookkeeping, in which we have 
enrolled 74 men, a number of whom 
have been able to improve their financial 
condition because of the work taken in 
the night school. Typewriting is next 
in popularity in enrolling 47. Other sub- 
jects taught were shorthand, English, 
arithmetic, higher mathematics, draw- 
ing, show card writing, and _ special 
courses were offered for machine shop 
apprentices and for employed boys,— 
forty-four of the latter having taken the 
employed boys’ course. This course is 
for boys who have had to quit school at 
fifteen and hav@y not completed the 
grades. 

The educational clubs conducted by 
the Association have been the Camera 
Club, Chess Club, Reading Club, Men’s 
Mandolin and Guitar Clubs, Craftsman’s 
Club, Stamp Club, Boys’ Orchestra, and 
a Public Speaking Club. Eighty-seven 
men and boys were in the clubs and 
264 in the classes. 

Next year Mr. Larimer will have Mr. 
Urice to assist him in the educational 
work, when not less than five hundred 
men and boys should receive the benefit 
of the Educational Department of the 
Association. 
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Vocational Guidance. 

A commission appointed by President 
Trent has been busy during recent 
months making a thorough study of vo- 
cational guidance of boys and girls, with 
a view to inaugurating some practical 
scheme for Hawaii. The bill now be- 
fore the local legislature is the out- 
growth of this activity. The following 
paragraphs from one of those interested 
in the project should interest the read- 
ers of THE FrrIEeNp and enlist their co- 
operation in securing this legislation: 

At the last meeing of the National 
Educational Association of America, it 
was resolved “that our publie educa- 
tional system should make provision for 
instructing our youth concerning the 
various occupations and the advantages 
which the general employments offer ; 
and, in addition, boys and girls and their 
parents should, when they desire it, be 
able to receive such intelligent counsel 
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as will enable the young people enter- 
ing upon life’s work to judge for what 
vocation the abilities and tastes of each 
fit him, as well as to find the place and 
the opportunity to begin the work thus 
chosen.” 


This work is called Vocational Guid- 
ance in America, and “After-care’ in 
England, and while not entirely new, as 
this work has been done always by the 
intelligent parent and teacher; still as 
an organized system it has sprung up 
within the last few years and has spread 
rapidly over Germany, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Canada and the United States. 
Like all organized movements the re- 
sults accomplished, of course, will far 
exceed the individual efforts of the past 
in increasing the efficiency of our youth 
and multiplying their opportunities. 

It is now generally conceded that no 
system of education is complete without : 
a vocational guidance department. We 
need not only vocational schools but also 
information as to the conditions of em- 
ployment. It is quite clear that provi- 
sion for adequate training, for systematic 
counseling, and for definite knowledge 
of requirements of trade and industry 
go hand in hand. An organized plan 
was needed for advising young people 
and their parents as to the continuance 
of their schooling and the choosing of 
their life’s work. This need is met by 
the vocational guidance plan. 

To carry out this work the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction plans to ap- 
point a Vocational Adviser, whose duty 


-it shall be to collect, tabulate, and dis- 


tribute data concerning the various op- 
portunities for employment for the boys 
and girls of the Territory; to ascertain 
the number of young people who will 
be available for these positions from 
time to time; to keep in touch with all 
industrial and vocational work in the 
schools; to instruct teachers in regard to 
the same; to explain to pupils, teachers, 
and parents the requirements and re- 
munerations of each industry or occu- 
pation. In brief, the vocational adviser 
should be a connecting link between the 
schools and the industries. 


There has been a great deal said and 
written of late years in regard to edu- 
cating children away from work. Now 
that the Superintendent and Commis- 
sioners of Public Instruction have a 
definite and feasible plan for industrial 
and vocational education it behooves 


those who believe in an education that 
will set the current back to the indus- 
tries and back to the farm, to give their 
support to the Education Department 
in carrying out their programme of 
having the schools conducted for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 
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Sex and Health Campaign. 


One of the most important pieces of 
service the Association has rendered the 
community recently is the present series 
of lectures being delivered by Dr. Ly- 
man B. Sperry on various topics related 
to sex and social hygiene. This com- 
munity, like every other community, is 
greatly in need of education along this 
line. 

It is the policy of the Association to 
have a campaign of this kind each year. 
The moral emphasis in a series of lec- 
tures of this kind is as important as the 
physiological facts, and this Dr. Sperry 
is well qualified to stress. 


ee ad 
TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
February 21, 1913 to March 20, 1913. 


RECEIPTS. 
Pav meES een Hy Virus acter sak s.atetete ce Gace, Sees $ 142.70 
CAPR VIA en Be cera od wots Uh ascore ean ot eile ae 569.70 
AM MUtailie MCE tITMGis sipcrerncrmseie cies lee a 603 16.00 
IBIS SPA vaDlen soca a hctsetuel cds decuotberecs sts 1000.00 
Beretania > MiSSiOM sects see see ere) e sis; ol 1076.50 
Educational and Social Work...... 80.00 
English-Portuguese Work ......... 75.00 
Friend, Hoaloha and Tomo........ 999.65 
Mile pInOmMVan ells tac mecrenecre teres 115.00 
Generale Mind’ seca aves ene olen 5.00 
IM VieS tM Crt eae sc et a tener ettetao ne Bas tars 50.00 
Immeste ds Buns terarcetlastotnstacsteteuse eiee 239.40 
AAW ON IKKS, NVOAS A Shao oane bea oosds 170.00 
Canali Grenerale WLU TY Cs gar cis: casei ters: she 5.00 
Kalthi Settlement ...sc0.%-.......% - 502.60 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ......... 150.25 
MatiiteGeneral wud err eeeisencwae cel 100.00 
Molokai General Fund ............ 33.00 
Ministerial Relief Assn. .......... 10 
NaurueSpeciali Bund) jst see ae. - 152.00 
@ahniie Genenalyhin deers cveteieierens esis 685.65 
Temporary Investment ........... UPAR ES 
Temporary Investment Rey........ 200.00 
2 $6441.70 
EXPENDITURES. 

iNet Ye (Oe GE ANU ETE Bart dis neo caciee $195.09 
Beretaniae MISSiOMe samc s arrer cic ec 833.12 
Chinese Work—Salaries .......... 569.50 

Hid=Social SWork caccsca:: $ 240.00 
Salariesm 2st onemecese ns 540.00 780.00 

Hne-Port.) Works ]-sae. $ 88.10 
Salaries: iiesnc aa ne ete 1100.05 1188.15 
Friend, Hoaloha and Tomo ....... 456.90 
Milipinos bivianseliste. 1s cence 42.90 

Generalshund oases one $ 65.98 
Salaries ence acusst crise 400.00 465.98 

Hawaian Work .......... $ 6.00 
Salaries nsw. ode eine 594.50 600.50 

Japanese Work .......... $ 161.80 
Salaries. fees ese aaron 1116.00 1277.80 
KalihigSettlement (2.0 a.<sc0s02 «6 454.95 
Kalaupapa Bldg. Fund Inv......... 120.00 
Ministerial tRelief cas. saacesime. a. 60.53 
OfiICOMEXPENSOPe sg ee Teeiote oee e ee 44.15 
PPalama Settlement .............. 167.00 
Preachers Training Fund ......... 106.50 
Sundays School W Orie sac cieteeis sisi 66.00 
$8029.04 
Excess of Exp. over Receipts...... $1587.34 

Overdraft at the Bank March 20, 

1913 
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It is by no means an encouraging re- 
ort which has just come from the Cotu- 
‘aissioner of Internal Revenue, Royal F 
Cabbell, with reference to the increasing 
se of intoxicating liquors and tobacc¢ 
Americans are drinking more whisky, 
smoking mre cigars and cigarettes and 
chewing more tobacco than ever before. 
The last complete fiscal year, 
July 1, 1912, the consumption of beer 
fell off materially, but during the seven 
months to February 1, 1913, there has 
been substantial increase along with 
other liquors. These facts should stir 
temperance workers to renewed 
more determined activity—The Congre- 
gationalist. 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


wt 
Singer Sewing wachine Go. 
5S. S. PAXSON, 


& 


Mer. 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Gorner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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Honolulu Picture 
Framing & Supply 
Company 
Bethel Street. near Hotel. 


Developing, Printing and En- 
| graving a Specialty. 


Island Views, Postal Cards, 
School, Office and Photo. 


Supplies. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


fe rie Ghia oO 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 


) M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


Kahului, 2 Maui eet: 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


We invite inspection. 


IMS i ateiaac ee atl 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


le bropp vce Go. Ite. 


185 KING pean: 
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April, 1913. 


ais 
YOKOHAMA 
Sees 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
: Y. AKAI, Manager. 


|) RN) 1 11 


Dr. V. Mitamura 


Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. 


a 


Office hours: 


oto 12a me /stoeo: pam: 
Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. 
ae OM 


i TELEPHONES 27/43. 
ST TE TE I TL TI 
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CA}OSOOOOOOH 


The car without competition; 
unguestionably the best car built 
in America for the money today. 

Take a ride in it and convince 
yourself, 


The 
von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 


a Agents, So 
HONOLULU EH. 


Y 


wea mae 


Lihue Observes Passion Week. 


CCORDING to our custom of sev- 


eral years’ standing, we have been 
observing Passion Week with daily ves- 
per services, brief in duration and de- 
votional in character. ‘The fine weather, 
the beauty of our church and the rest- 
ful quality of its setting among the 
overarching trees tended much to min- 
ister to the success of the meetings, 
which in attendance and interest reach 
this year the high-water mark of their 
history. By way of change one of the 
several of the fine evening hymns sym- 
pathetically rendered. On Easter Sun- 
day the church was more than ever 
beautifully decorated with white carna- 
tions, lilies and daisies against a rich 
background of Johannis-brod in gener- 
ous masses of green. The service was 
well attended in spite of a steady down- 
pour of most welcome rain. 

J. M. Lypeate. 
a ed 


Religion of the Presidents. 


Rew may not enter promi- 
nently into Wpoblitical campaigns, but 
it has been an important factor in the 
lives of all the Presidents of the United 
States. Among the Presidents there 
have been eight Episcopalians, two Con- 
gregationalists, six Presbyterians, two 
Dutch Reformed, two Unitarians, four 
Methodists and one Disciple. The Epis- 
copalians were Washington, Madison, 
Monroe, William Henry Harrison, Tyler, 
Taylor, Pierce and Arthur. The Con- 
gregationalists were John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams. The Presbyterians 
were Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison. The 
Dutch Reformed were Van Buren and 
Roosevelt. The Unitarians were Fill- 
more and Taft. The Disciple was Gar- 
field. The Methodists were Johnson, 
Grant, Hayes and McKinley. Johnson 
was not a church member, but his wfie 
was a Methodist, and he “inclined” to 
her faith. Jefferson, of all the Presi- 
dents, was known as a “Liberal,” which 
many regarded as the next thing to an 
infidel. He had a great deal to say on 
the subject, and in a letter to Dr. Rush 
in 1813 he defined his faith in these gen- 
eral terms: “To the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity I am indeed opposed, but not to 
the precepts of Jesus himself. I am a 
Christian in the only sense in which he 
wished anyone to be, sincerely attached 
to his doctrines in preference to all oth- 
ers, ascribing to himself every human 
excellence, and believing he never 
claimed any other.”—The Churchman. 


i) Ae 
GO TO 


Che Sweet Shop 


on HotTeL STREET for the BEST 
MEALS IN TOWN at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheeon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, Golden Pheasant or E] Camino 
Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
Pe ST TT TT SET TET TT 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


Gleb 
COLLEY 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 

Telephone 1184. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s_ Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 

12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 


P. O. Box 809. Phone 3122 


NIPPU ALCO: LTD: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 


April, 1913.’ 
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& ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


ALLEN 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Ete: 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


We are Sole Agents 

for the 

| REXAET 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 
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FUKURODA 


28 Hotel street 
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DRINK 


“Cascade” 
Ginger 


Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


The makers of moving pictures have | 


been considering the salability of a Liv- 


ingstone film. An expert in the business | 


declares that what would most interest 
average people in Livingstone would be 


the fact that the great missionary and) 
the implacable foe of the slave trade) 
started life in a poor home and was a| 


working lad. Certainly nothing brings a 


hero closer to the public heart than the | 


fact that he has known by experience 
the straits and difficulties of a poor 
man’s lot—The Congregationalist. 
a Ms 
Once in a while the choirs do get 
back at the minister, as, for example, in 


a Connecticut church the other Sunday | 


morning. The minister announced, just 
after the choir had sung its anthem, as 
his text, “Now when the uproar had 
ceased.” 


But the singers bided their 


time patiently and when the sermon was | 
over, rose and rendered in most melodi- | 


ous fashion another anthem beginning, 
“Now if is high tinie to awake after 
sleep,” 
PP ad 
HEROISM IN OLAA. 


The fire in Olaa omMarch 23d, in 


which the plantation store and warehouse | 


and the railroad station were totally de- 
stroyed, called out a display of heroism 
well worth mention. When the fire broke 
out a body of young men were assembled 
in the Japanese church, of which Rev. T. 
Ban is pastor, 
Y.M.C.A. The fire was rapidly spread- 
ing to the spot where the giant powder 
was stored, but no one would venture 
near to remove it. 
men from the church arrived on the 


scene, and throwing off their coats made | 


a rush for the powder, and others follow: 


ing their lead soon had it all safely re- | 


moved, thus averting what would doubt- 
less have been a serious disaster. 

The Y. M. C. A. did not get organized 
that night, but the heroism of its would- 
be members promises for it a worthy 


future when it is established. 

a OM 

EVENTS. 

February. 
Dr. Irwin J. Shepherd resigns his po- 
sition as general health and sanitary 
officer of the Board of Health. In his 
resignation the department loses one 
of its best officers New plan for 
rebuilding the Pearl Harbor dry dock 
forwarded to the Navy Department to- 
lavas ee Dr. Friedman began teaching 
his wonderful tuberculosis cure to 
New York physicians Dr. Freder- 
ic Cook, Arctic explorer, lectured in 
the Opera House. 

March. 
In a special edition of The Friend the 
Outdoor Circle of the Kilohana Club 
made suggestions for Honolulu beauti- 
ful The report of Dr. Sinclair of 
the Leahi Home shows favorable re- 


organizing a Japanese | 


Just then the young | 


The: Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 


PRUSO) SILK HOSE 


REGAL SHOE STORE 
Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


S. P. CORREA CARL H. NEIPER 
Phone 3848 


QAHU AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 


CAR NO. 149 
REASON ABE RAT E'S 


Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 


FIONOLULBUY Le EI. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


PINE GROCER LES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


|) BN 1 11 1 1 11 
Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


= 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 

Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


011 1 
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THE -ER-CEN 


“LOVE 
oe ALL BY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JVNSS Sly IMO\WEs, 


HF. Wickman & co, 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
| tt st 


GOLD AND 
| SILVERSMITHS. 
| ot at 


| 1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg, Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celaior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


Seu Kim Ying 
PICTURE FRAMING IN KOA AND OTHER 
NATIVE WOODS. 
GLASS CUT TO ORDER. 
163 King St. P. O. Box 840. 


sults accomplished with the use of 
tuberculin. 

2. The new chapel at Schofield Barracks 
dedicated; Rt. Rev. Bishop Restarick 
of the Episcopal Church, Rev. Dore- 
mus Scudder of Central Union Church 
assisting the army chaplain at the 
exercises...... Bishop Luccock of the 
Methodist Church spoke at the Bijou 
Theatre. Services under the auspices 
of Inter-Church Federation. 


4. The local Legislature adjourned for 
the afternoon in honor of the inaugu- 
ration of Woodrow Wilson as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

7. A Sunday school party of thirty, con- 
ducted by H. J. Heinz of Pittsburg, 
spent the day in Honolulu; were en- 
tertained at luncheon at the Parish 
House of Central Union Church. At 2 
o’clock a Sunday School rally was 
held at Kawaiahao Church. 


A mass meeting held at Aala Park to 
promote plans for a new city charter 
giving the city true municipal govern- 
ment....Representative business men 
of the territory united in a fight for 
the protection of Hawaii’s great sugar 
industry. Ex-Governor George R. Car- 
ter will go to Washington as leader 
of this campaign. 

The Kamehameha school track team 
won the first Cornell Club track meet, 
at Alexander Field, Punahou. 
Professor Francis G. Peabody, of 
Harvard University, spoke at the Uni- 
versity Club at noon and was guest of 
honor at the annual meeting of the 
Harvard Club, held at the home of 
James Wilder in the evening....News 
received of the assassination of King 
George of Greece, at Salonika. 
Legislators favorably impressed at re- 
sults of the free nursing system of 
Palama Settlement during a visit to 
that section of the city....... Arrival 
of former Attorney General Wicker- 
sham and party, who will spend two 
weeks in the islands. 

Harvard College is sending Mr. C. C. 
Curtis here to construct a relief model 
of the voleano Kilauea for the geologi- 
cal museum. 


MARRIAGES. s 
Coke-Riley—In Honolulu, at the Methodist 
parsonage, on March il, Senator Jas. 
L. Coke to Miss Effie Riley. 


DEATHS. 
Like—In Hilo, March 2, Mrs. A. L. Like, 
aged 45 years. 
Hewitt—In Honolulu, March 9, Senator 
George C. Hewitt of Waiohinu, Kau 
district, Hawaii. 


12. 


15. 


18. 


21. 


23. 


+Robertson—In Honolulu, March 10, Mrs. 
George Robertson. 
Kanaulu—In Kewalo, Honolulu, March 14, 


John Newa Kanaulu, aged 45 years. 

Kamaiopili—In Honolulu, March 16, Violet 
L. Hamaopili, aged 21 years. 

Coleman—In San Francisco, March 16, Mrs. 
N. J. Coleman. 

Cummins—In Honolulu, March 21, John A. 
Cummins, closely connected with early 
history of Hawaii. 

Josselyn—In New York, March 20, of 
pneumonia, Capt. Walter L. Josselyn, 
forty years in the service of Charles 
Brewer & Co. 

Coyne—In Honolulu, March 22, Mrs. Anna 
Coyne, aged 48 years. 

Haneberg—iIn Oakland, California, March 9, 
Henrietta Haneberg, wife of August 
Haneberg, formerly of Maui. 
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Honolulu Hat Co. 


36 Hotel St. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 
HATS 


Wholesale and Retail. 


P. O. Box 857. Phone 1820 
11 11 1 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M'F’G. 
CORE ry, 


CT TU 
0000 eee 


Dealers in 


CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 


427-OMRENES ITS 3: HONOLULU 
P. O, Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Elks Bldg. el-eiZat 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


DiIMVBerware 


HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us “The 


Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 
The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Dimoaud & Gor, hid. 
53-57 KING STREET. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO, 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


April, 1913. 


THEY ERIEND 


1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 
Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 


“MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Reaied. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 { 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women, 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


mts L. AYAU 
=D SHOE STORE. 


BRIEN DS ONG TE: 


MONTH. 


of 
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> 

THE TAISHO VULCANIZING $ 
COM PANY) CEMITED. 


- 


Auto, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Also Tube Repairing. 


180 Merchant Street, near Alakea 
Telephone 3197. HONOLULU, T. H. 
S. SAIKI, Manager. 
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JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels fo: 50 Cents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


HOW TO CORRESPOND WITH YOUR 


THEM A COPY OF THE FRIEND EACH 


MAINLAND,—SEND 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


WG IME TD IROGMSE AINE AP AS) AP Rey 12,40 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


| 4 4 s 
Chinese Publishing 
Company, Ltd. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE 
ONGARP ETC AT LON: 


1016 Smith Street, near King. 
Mendonca Bldg. P. O. Box 974 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Ltd. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


cae ae & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Btcs Ete: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


THE SRR ERD 


April, 1913. 


Honolulu Monument 
Works, Limited 


Marble, Granite and 
Hawaiian Stones 


Our thoughts at this time naturally 
turn to the approach of Memorial Day, 
and we cordially invite the public to 
inspect our large stock of Monumental 
designs. We can quarantee satisfaction 
in all grades of this work, as we have 
the facilities with which we can give 
you the highest standard possible. 


Cile 
We are the agents for the Trent 
Title Company of Trenton, N. J., and 
if you are in need of anything in this 
line, we ask you to kindly confer with 


us, as there is no tiling on the market at 
the present time that excells these pro- 


ducts. 


HODOLUIU Drug f0., U0. 


000 FELLOWS BLOG., FORT ST. 


PRESCRIPTIONS = 
ACCURATELY FILLED BY 
GRADUATE DRUGGISTS. 
Our Service is Unexcelled. 


Our Soda Fountain is the Best in the 
City. 


USESOURVTELERMONE: 
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“Ouret talks” 


Books by 


By S. D. GORDON 


On Sale at 


by ed bo bo bod ed bed id 


COOOQOOE 


E. W. QUINN 


DOOMOOOMOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOD 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 144 


VNOCOOOQOOOOOOQODOOOOOES: 


VQOMOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO) 


TOBUTOTOITO 


VOVOVOVOUVEN 


WBeX 


Goeas 


Grocery 


Ltd. 


The house of Good Coffee s 


and Tea such as Rajah, 
M.& J. Coffee and Ridg- 


ways Teas; also a full is 


line of Fanéy and Staple 
Groceries, and FANCY 
Creamery Butter. 


J. E. GOEAS, Mer. 


Phone 4138 Excelsior Bldg., ‘ 


1156-1158 Fort St. 


WarlvaxtvaxtyavinvaxtyaxtYevivexsyaxl oF 


Hawatian Board Book Rooms 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 
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We oo oo to BoD ote Bee 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


? FRENCH 
> LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


eee eee ee ee 


E. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- 
site Fire Station. 


FES 


PRISE 


SORES 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Lid. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


41] BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 


SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX ‘COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG “ 


Style 


S A N G Clothes 
Made 
, t Ord 
Tailor Day 
and 
Guaranteed 


22 HOTEL STREET to Fit 
HONOLULU, T. H. ° 


April, 1913. 
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REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes th 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
:: Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
| Orchestrells. 
We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 
Our instruments are sold absoluteiy upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 
Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN 


@ 


NALTHER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 

Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 

ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
. Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


Hamatiian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /*% 
Liebility, and Burglary ‘= 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


mGlegieia Ames ial 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


Consolidated Soda 


Vater Works - Co: 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works : Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


ie Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


ae 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
-DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINA, ETC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


'Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2890. 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


100 


TRH EVER DEN 


April, 1913. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * »* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


Ey, O; HEAT E SS ON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
EHRHRHHHHHHHEBEHd gs: 


| | 
a Siar, & 
7] wi 
2 Canned Goods , 
mw Absolutely Pure. a 
= Puritan Creamery x 
= Butter 5 
oe Fresh by every steamer. ia 
a | 
nw Henry May &Co.,Ltd. , 
mw Retail Telephone 1271. Y] 
= Wholesale Telephone 3471. = 
BEREBRBHREHRHEHHHEHBHHHESG 


* SAYEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS Ok Ane 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Our Stock of 
Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


J. A. RY VIEIRA & CO. 
113 Hotel St. 


Selling Out Genuine Oriental 
Rugs and Real Laces. 
ee 


A. & N. GIBARA. 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII] AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU, 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HoNoLu.u, T. H. 


(~ BREWER & CO. LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co.,. Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox’”’ Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 


‘“‘Butterick”’ Patterns, “Delinea- 
tor’ and all the ‘““Butterick”” Pub- 


lications. 


Nl. 8. Sachs Dry Goocs Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


Seated in the foreground is Rev. O. H. Gulick, 
Superintendent Emeritus of the Hawaiian Board, 
and for twenty-two years a missionary 

of the American Board in Japan. 


To the left is Dr. John T. Gulick, 


for many years an active missionary in China and Japan. 


Of latter years Dr. Gulick has acquired fame as an 
evolutionist, and is regarded as an authority in 


several branches of science. 


At his side is Mr. William H. Gulick, a 


missionary in Spain for forty years, who returned 


to his field April 29th, after a visit of five months 


with relatives and friends in Hawaii. 


The picture was taken at an afternoon reception given 


HONOLULU 


by Rev. and Mrs. O. H. Gulick in honor of their 
departing guest. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


Real Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOEWRUwaleerc 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A.B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.”’ 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - 


Codes: 


HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BAN Ke ERIS® 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING. 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
/&tna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


WALL & DOUGHERTY 
Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 


in Modern Styles. 
a 


\Execute Special Work in their 
Designing and Manufacturing‘ 
Departments: Silverware, Jen- 
elry, Stationery, Book-plates, 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 


& 


uly 


Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
person. 


vaxiivey 


& 


ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. 
HONOLULU. 


MAnTATAROAnONAMOMOm 


Wake, FAit.ND 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


Vor ExXxlh 


HONOLUEU) Fie baeMAY; 4 1913. 


No. 5 


THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


DOREMUS SCUDDER. ...Editor-in-Chief | 

Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 

Orramel H. Gulick R. EH. Andrews 

F. W. Damon A. A. Ebersole 

Paul Super Perley L. Horne 
William D. Westervelt 

Tneodore Richards John W. Gilmore 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 
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HE best yet! It is impossi- 
Ts ble calmly to read over the 
170 bills that became laws 
at the hander the recent 
Legislature without a senti- 
ment of gratitude to the members of 
both Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. They left many things undone 
and therefore have a right to join feel- 
ingly in the Episcopal confession. They 
ought to have given Honolulu a new 
charter on modern lines. But this sin 
of omission is more the fault of Gover- 
nor Frear’s charter committee than of 
any one else. The committee did fine 
work, it framed a splendid charter, left 
its detailed composition to a sub-com- 
mittee and then went to sleep. It lack- 
ed courage. It should have seen to it 
that its charter was presented in due 
form to the Legislature at the very out- 
set. Doubtless the document would 
have been torn to pieces and consigned 
to the waste basket, but that process 
would have resulted in the discussion of 
its provisions and in the creation of 
healthy sentiment. Now we are just so 
much to the rear. 
The Legislature also allowed “the in- 
terests” to side track workingmen’s com- 


pensation. That was a betrayal of the 
people. It shirked its duty towards 
women, first by violating all pledges to 
enact woman’s suffrage, second by halt- 
ing the age of consent at 15 instead of 
18 and third by failure to pass the med- 
ical certificate for marriage bill. It 
proved false to the best interests of so- 
ciety by not enacting the sterilization 
measure, and was guilty of bad politics 
and injustice to the people by not pro- 
viding for reapportionment. The House 
also acted the coward’s part in dealing 
with the Red Light Injunction Bill. 

But these are forgivable sins in view 
of the lack of public opinion so over- 
whelmingly demanding every one of 
these measures that no Legislature 
would dare to side track them. 


Turn now to the remarkable credit 
column. Among the 170 bills there 
are many minor measures more or less 
needed but no positively vicious legis- 
lation, while there are no, less than 36 
laws of most decided benefit to the Ter- 
ritory. These cover a wide range. First 
in importance of course are the educa- 
tional measures which culminate in the 
laws which grant to the people “fullest 
freedom” in the use of school buildings 
“for lawful purposes” outside of school 
hours, and which generously appropriate 
$45,000 for vocational training in addi- 
tion to the regular needs of the depart- 
ment. Local government receives such 
boons as the removal of deputy sheriffs 
from the ballot, the extension of powers 
of city and county in issuing bonds, 
ownership of water works and sewers, 
street extension and assessments for 
public improvements, spring elections 
tho Honolulu was excluded for no good 
reason, and the establishment of civil 
service in the police, fire and health de- 
partments. Conservation wins notable 
victories thru new laws for the protec- 
tion of bird and fish life, preservation of 
forests, inauguration of hydrographic 
survey and safeguarding of the island 
flora with a measure to provide funds 
for forest protection and hydrography. 
Public health and safety are guarded by 
enactments regarding sale of firearms to 
minors, carrying of weapons, regulation 
of auto drivers, protection of potable 
waters, and authorization to the Board 
of Health to make and enforce sanitary 
regulations. Popular rights are cared 
for by a fairly good direct primary law, 
an excellent public utilities act, and a 


wise and just amendment to the Rapid 
Transit franchise. A good beginning is 
made in legislating on behalf of the 
family by punishing desertion and non- 
support of wife and children, by requir- 
ing a man to support his illegitimate off- 
spring, by raising the age of consent to 
fifteen years, and by stiffening the curfew 
law. Our first child labor law was also 
passed by this legislature. It is a miserably 
weak and wofully inadequate measure, 
a law whose counterpart in life is the 
puny, rickety, tenement babe but still 
it is better than nothing at all. It pre- 
vents girls under 16 from working be- 
tween 9 p. m. and 4 a. m. In view of 
the growing cannery business of Hono- 
lulu it was treachery to the children to 
enact only such a miserly restriction. 
Two years hence it will be harder to get 
thru a direct child labor law, and every 
subsequent year it will cost more effort, 
to say nothing of the sacrifice of child 
life meanwhile. The model law recom- 
mended by the Child Labor Committee 
of the United States should have been 
passed with slight modifications to adapt 
it to conditions in Hawaii. Other good 
deeds of this Legislature were to tone 
up a bit our liquor statutes, to guard 
prison labor from  exploitation—and 
where on the mainland are prisoners on 
the whole treated better than here ?—to 
deal opium a knockout blow, to help 
small farmers in marketing crops, and to 
give needed power to the Harbor Board. 
A rather dangerous provision and one 
that may cause trouble some day is that 
to empower Honolulu supervisors “to as- 
sist financially such organized secular 
institutions, societies and associations as 
are engaged in charitable relief work or 
efforts for the suppression of undue 
severity or cruelty towards children or 
animals.”’ One of the most public spirit- 
ed deeds and that will save thousands 
upon thousands of dollars to the people 
of Honolulu was the defeat of the Hoff- 
man electric franchise bill. Two com- 
panies conducting a public monopoly in 
the same field have always meant and 
will always mean doubly charging the 
people. Mainland cities learned this 
lesson long ago. Hence they developed 
the public utilities commission to pre- 
vent the unjust treatment of the people 
by holders of public monopolies. If our 
electric company is not doing right let 
the new utilities commission bring it to 
terms, but to try and regulate it by 
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starting a rival company is the sheerest 
economic nonsense. Governor Frear de- 
serves the greatest possible community 
gratitude for his public spirited action 
not only in respect to this measure but 
also for his splendid service thruout the 
entire legislative session. 
& 


A Great Quartet. 


Our era is fostering a type of states- 
manship not new to the world, but more 
striking and picturesque because the 
arena upon which its policies move 
is more in the line of the world’s 
vision than ever before in history. The 
statesmen of the Kingdom of God are 
able to plan largely, because the era of 
vast social movements affecting all na- 
tions has been introduced by the great 
advances in transportation and publicity 
and by the growing solidarity of man- 
kind characteristic of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Christian truth has 
also been granted its freedom within the 
past few generations. Biblical research 
and criticism have unfettered the gospel 
so that its inner message may be spoken 
as never before since Jesus’ day. The 
opportunity for world planning has pro- 
duced the new order of Kingdom states- 
man. Four of these men of large vision, 
Dr. John R. Mott of the world, Messrs. 
G. Sherwood Eddy of Asia, Fletcher S. 
Brockman of China, and Galen M. Fish- 
er of Japan, recently stopped one day, 
April 28, in Honolulu and left a per- 
manent mark. It was essentially a day 
of service. None of it was given to 
sight-seeing. Addresses to Christian 
workers, to Oahu students, to business 
men, to large groups of Japanese, 
Chinese and Koreans, and to a mass- 
meting of citizens, between which were 
sandwiched personal consultations, brot 
these leaders into close touch with the 
Christian forces of the city, and gave 
a splendid view of the mighty changes 
being wrought thruout the continent of 
Asia. The backward peoples of the 
world are marching to the front in God’s 
Kingdom with a rapidity both unparal- 
leled and contrasting strongly with much 
of the supineness in countries long ago 
permeated with Christian truth. Are 
the last in process of becoming first? 
Many indications in the Far East sug- 
gest this inquiry. Meantime there is a 
far-reaching campaign planned for 
America and Europe, the objective of 
which is to stir the youth of these con- 
tinents to seize the great opportunity 
which faces them in this mighty move- 
ment of progress. If the Kingdom 
statesmen of today can only arouse 
Christendom to meet the crisis which an 
awakened non-Christendom presents, the 
problem of the christianization of human 
society will hasten rapidly to its solution. 
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There are not a few in Hawaii who feel 
the pulse of Asia and realize the grave 
importance of this hour for the world. 
To such the message of this quartet of 
statesmen was a renewed call for conse- 
cration. If these Islands could only be 
led with all their resources to dedicate 
themselves to the great cause of King- 
dom expansion in a manner adequate to 
the opportunity which confronts them, 
they would become one of the chief 
Kingdom centers of this and the next 
centuries. 
& 


Conscience Stirring. 


The great mass-meeting of Sunday 
evening, April 20, marked a notable ad- 
vance in the community life of Hono- 
lulu. The Bijou Theater was somewhat 
more than two-thirds filled with an audi- 
ence say of eight hundred, about sixty- 
five per cent of whom were men. The 
meeting had been called by some fifty 
of our leading men and women to con- 
sider Senate Bills 133 and 143. Senate 
Bill 133 was introduced by Senator 
Baker at the request of Governor Frear. 
Its provisions are practically identical 
with those of the famous Cosson Law of 
Iowa for the abatement of the social 
evil by injunction laid upon the premises 
wherein the evil is practised. The pow- 
er to bring action in court is given to 
any citizen, with a hearing in three 
days. The original Iowa law was en- 
acted in 1909, and in 1911, when investi- 
gation was made, it was found that com- 
mercialized vice had been swept from 
the State, that in Des Moines, the me- 
tropolis, the number of prostitutes had 
been reduced about seventy-five per cent, 
and that the greatest source of police 
graft had been eliminated. These facts 
were testified to, December 9, 1912, by 
Attorney General George Cosson before 
the United States Senate committee on 
the District of Columbia at a hearing on 
the Kenyon Bill, an identical bill with 
the Iowa measure. The law _ having 
proved so beneficial in Iowa was soon 
adopted by Nebraska. Latterly Califor- 
nia has passed it. The legislatures of 
several other states are considering it. 
After the hearing before the United 
States Senate committee the bill was re- 
ported favorably, and unanimously pass- 
ed by the Senate. It constitutes distinct- 
ively an American procedure for the 
abatement of the social evil. After Sen- 
ator Baker had introduced the bill into 
our local Senate, it was referred to the 
Health Committee, which ealled a hear- 
ing for Wednesday evening, April 16. 
Here the measure was ably supported 
and three days later was favorably re- 
ported to the Senate by two out of 
three of the committee. Meantime on 
Thursday the 17th Senator Baker suf- 
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fered a relapse of sentiment and veering 
to the side of segregation introduced 
Senate Bill 143, empowering the Board 
of Health to segregate, examine and 
treat all prostitutes. This bill declared 
it legal to practice prostitution within the 
segregated district. Immediately upon 
the publication of this action public opin- 
ion began to be stirred and a mass- 
meeting of citizens for Sunday evening 
was called to appeal to the civic con- 
science of Honolulu. 

& 


Plain Speech. 


After the opening of the meeting with 
brief religious exercises, Chairman John 
R. Galt called upon Judge W. L. Whit- 
ney to explain the bills, which he did 
with rare lucidity. He then presented a 
series of resolutions calling upon the 
Legislature to enact the Injunction-abate- 
ment bill (No. 133) and to reject the 
segregation bill. The next speaker was 
Mrs. W. F. Frear, who in an address 
of singular beauty, of clear, direct state- 
ment, unanswerable argument and force- 
ful appeal to conscience swayed the large 
assembly. Mr. J. A. Rath of Palama 
followed, unfolding his own experience 
in the British Army during the time 
when the infamous Contagious Diseases 
Act which attempted to segregate and 
regulate prostitution in army camps was 
in force, citing the well-nigh unbeliev- 
able improvement that attended the abol- 
ishment of the system and adding a 
telling array of facts to show the value- 
lessness of regulative measures. Dr. 
Hobdy then in an address of unusual 
power, set forth the scientific uselessness 
of treating only one partner to the mu- 
tual act of prostitution, and painted a 
picture of the awful ravages of venereal 
diseases that none present will ever for- 
get. The last speaker was Dr. Scudder, 
who detailed at length the utter inade- 
quacy and failure of all segregating and 
regulative measures as thus far practised 
in Europe, Asia and America. Their in- 
justice was clearly demonstrated and the 
absolute unanimity of the leading medi- 
cal authorities of the world in favor of 
abolishing all regulative measures was 
made plain. <A distinct program of 
scientific procedure in dealing with the 
evil was outlined, the leading features 
of which were woman’s suffrage, the 
minimum wage, enforced financial re- 
sponsibility of fatherhood, raising the 
age of consent to eighteen years, ap- 
pointment of a Morals Commission, 
education in sex hygiene, sterilizing of 
degenerates, medical certificate for mar- 


riage, compulsory reports of physicians 
of venereal diseases and consequent seg- 
regation treatment, a social program, 
and adequate reform treatment of pros- 
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titutes and semi-delinquents. The en- 
actment ot Senate Bill 133 was urged 
as step one in this program. Atter a 
word from Hon. W. kK. Castle, who 
seconded Judge Whitney's resolutions, 
they were adopted by a rising vote, only 
a score or so remaining seated to voice 
their dissent. 


A New Eva. 


The meeting marked the commence- 
ment of a period to be characterized by 
elimination of false modesty in the atti- 
tude of the public towards sexual ques- 
tions. The policy of secresy has cost the 
lives of millions and the happiness of 
tens of millions in America and Europe. 
The time for that is past. Perfect frank- 
ness, square facting of the facts, the 
terrible facts of the white slave traffic 
and the menace of venereal disease, and 
concerted effort to rid the world of them, 
form the only safe procedure for human 
society. The race 1s face to face with 
invalidism and death, to say nothing of 
moral corruption. Hereafter men and 
women speaking plainly and dealing 
openly are to unite in: fighting this age- 
long curse. Such books as Miss Jane 
Addams’ “A New Conscience and An 
Ancient Evil,” and the Reports of the 
New York, Chicago and Minneapolis 
Vice Commissions are to be read and 
pondered by community leaders. Out of 
the study of these will emerge careful 
investigation of local conditions and 
steady progress in dealing with this twin 
sister of human slavery until it, like its 
older double, shall have been done to 
‘death. The attitude of mind now to be 
cultivated is optimism—the conviction 
that the social evil is both not necessary 
and can be abolished. It is all a ques- 
tion of educating the human will thru the 
conscience. Ideals are bound to win, 
therefore talk and think ideals. Mean- 
while neglect no opportunity to use every 
practical means which looks ultimately 
towards the realization of ideals. It is 
to be a long fight but a sure one. 


& 
The Rest Of The Story. 


On April 23 the Senate passed the in- 
junction-abatement bill (No. 133) by a 
vote of ten to four. In the House it 
was referred to the Committee on Health 
and Police. Here dilatory tactics were 
at first employed and finally the bill was 
referred back to the House without rec- 
ommendation, where it was promptly re- 
ferred to the Oahu delegation on the 
last day but one of the session. This 
killed it as two days are required to pass 
2 measure thru second and third read- 
ing. If the Hawaiian members of the 
House had rallied to its support, it 
would have gone with a rush. But as 
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in the case of the bill requiring medical 

examination of men for marriage license 
they were either lukewarm or opposed. 
The fatality attending a dying race is 
pathetic. Session after session measures, 
the object of which is to safeguard the 
Hawaiian from extinction, are proposed, 
but with almost suicidal instinct these 
are defeated by the very people whose 
life and health they would prolong. The 
burdens of the social evil fall most 
heavily upon the gentle-hearted people 
of Hawaii, their rapid extinction has 
been due first of all to venereal disease 
and next to alcoholic drinks, but’ since 
the dying out of their chiefs, the men 
of real foresight and sagacity among 
them, they have produced no leaders to 
marshall them against the twin foes that 
continue to do them to death. The in- 
junction abatement measure is the first 
legal weapon ever devised to place in 
the hands of the Hawaiian a means of 
defence against the exploitation of his 
own women. It would arm the poorest 
with real power. Its demonstrated ef- 
fect in cutting down prsotitution else- 
where would be a boon here. And the 
bill requiring medical certification of 
health before license to marry could is- 
sue would have given added protection. 
What the Hawaiians need is a prophet 
from among themselves with wisdom 
enuf to see where safety lies for his peo- 
ple and with personality sufficiently 
powerful to lead them to support so- 
cial reforms that tend to combat the 
forces which are steadily exterminating 
his race. Though the two excellent bills 
aimed at the social evil failed to passage 
at.the hands of the Legislature of 1913, 
there can be no question that the wide- 
spread agitation has been thoroly educa- 
tive. The campaign has been a distinct 
success in forwarding the great reform 
which will not stop until prostitution has 
ceased to be a great human menace. 


af 
An Honored Son. 


Among the names of the many sons 
of Hawaii who have brought honor to 
the Islands by faithful service to man- 
kind, that of Rev. William H. Gulick 
will have high place. During the past 
five months Mr. Gulick has been visiting 
home scenes and giving himself to the 
people of the Territory. He sailed April 
29 to return to Spain, leaving a very 
beautiful memory. While here he was 
heard on many occasions and took a 
deep interest in everything that con- 
cerns the higher life of the Islands. It 
is safe to say that few people here ap- 
preciated the need of the Spanish mission 


of the American Board or knew of its. 


achievements before this visit of Mr. 
Gulick. But he unfolded in an ideal 
way the entire enterprise and was in his 
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spirit and character a demonstration of 
the immense value to Spain of the work 
with which for forty years he has been 
vitally connected. A gentleman of rare 
courtesy and refinement, a Christian dis- 
ciple of broad mind and liberal tendency, 
possessed of an irenic disposition and the 
lovable qualities which irresistibly mini- 
mize points of difference in religion, 
bring to the front the great vital truths 
that unite men and personally draw 
others to him in friendship, Mr. Gulick 
has an unusual eqquipment for success- 
ful work among Catholics. His mission 
therefore maintains very generous rela- 
tions with the Spanish people and has 
exerted’ a wonderful influence in that 
country. It is impossible to think of the 
work accomplished by the American 
Board’s Spanish Mission without asso- 
ciating with Mr. Gulick his rarely ac- 
complished wife who for so many years 
and until her death, rendered such 
epochal service there, especially in the 
educational sphere. Thruout his visit 
Mr. Gulick threw himself heartily into 
church and civic life here, and found oc- 
casion to render good service. He en- 
deared himself to all whom he met and 
will be missed. But he carries to Spain 
larger friendships and will link his work 
there with not a few devoted spirits here 
who will rejoice to follow him and his 
mission with most kindly interest. The 
American Board did wisely in sparing 
him to Hawaii for this season of quiet 
reunion with old scenes and friends. He 
made of it a real missionary opportunity. 
wt 


Settle It Right. 


There is only one possible settlement 
of the Japano-California situation. As 
long as our nation continues to segregate 
the Mongolian type of human being as 
impossible of assimilation with our poly- 
racial population, just so long will there 
be trouble between America and Asia. 
We are the most democratic nation on 
earth. We have successfully assimilated 
all the Caucasian races, the Indian, the 
Semitic, the Negro, the Malayan and 
Polynesian. No harm has resulted to 
the Anglo Saxon race which has been 
notably strengthened by every admix- 
ture. To exclude the Mongolian is 
neither scientific, humanitarian nor wise. 
If Congress should repeal the law for- 
bidding citizenship to the Asiatic, friction 
would immediately lessen. For a time 
Chinese and Japanese would continue to 
suffer from racial prejudice in America, 
just as the Italian and the Russian Jew 
do. But a couple of generations would 
remove all this. The Chinese possess a 
heredity in some respects superior to that 
of any other people on earth. The Jap- 
anese come very near them in this re- 
gard. Both are rich in worthy char- 
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fixed by ages of inheri- 
of these traits are sorely 
needed in the make-up of the character 
of our people. It is both foolish and 
futile in this era of world solidarity to 
ostracise any branch of the human fam- 


acter powers 
tance. Some 


ily. The centripetal forces are bound to 
triumph over the centrifugal. Thruout 
the Far East the leading occidental 


minds are coming to a remarkable unani- 
mity of agreement in advocating the 
abolishment of Asiatic exclusion by 
America as the first great act of world 
statesmanship worthy of our nation and 
imperatively demanded by the conditions 
confronting the two great neighbor con- 
tinents. California seems to be forcing 
the nation’s hand by her proposed pro- 
scriptive legislation. It is one of the 
last kicks of primitive man’s narrow 
spirit of identification of stranger with 
enemy. That virile young State may yet 
deserve the thanks of mankind for her 
stubbornness in leaving the nation no 
other resource than justice and frater- 
nity. If Congress would place the 
Asiatic on a level with all other races in 
eligibility for naturalization, follow this 
up by guarding American citizenship by 
requiring the passage of a stiff civil ser- 
vice examination in the English language 
upon American civics by every candidate 
for the franchise, and then enact a law 
admitting only a definit number of labor- 
ing men annually from each foreign 
country, we should get no more than we 
could assimilate healthfully and those 
aliens admitted to our citizenship would 
comprise the indomitable spirits so much 
needed to recruit our population. Those 
who know the Asiatic and compare him 
with the Southern European, the Rus- 
sian Jew, the Armenian and Syrian have 
no patience with the oft-repeated non- 
sense that the Asiatic cannot and wiil 
not assimilate. The truth is that he 
does assimilate with great rapidity, that 
if admitted to our citizenship he would 
make a thoroly characteristic and de- 
voted American, and that in the event of 
conflict with his former homeland, his 
loyalty to his adopted nation would be 
unquestioned. Let Congress repeal the 
law excluding the Asiatic from naturali- 
zation and it will have rendered the 
largest single service to humanity pos- 
sible to it just at this juncture in inter- 
national relations. 
& 


A New Leader. 


With the incoming of April Mr. 
Vaughan MacCaughey entered upon the 
principalship of Mills School, succeeding 
Rev. Stephen Stanton Myrick. Mr. 
MacCaughey, who was born in Huron, 
South Dakota, received his secondary 
education at the High School of Green- 
ville, Ohio, and thence entered Cornell 
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University, where he graduated with 
the ‘degree of B.S? in 1908. From 
1908 to 1910 he taught in Honolulu 
Normal School, being called to the 
chair of Botany in the College of Ha- 
wail in February, 1910. In addition 
to his regular professorship he was 
gradually intrusted with college exten- 
sion and other educational work. In the 
summer of 1911 the University of Cali- 
fornia summoned him to special teach- 
ing and in the summer of 1912 he served 
as instructor in his alma mater, Cornell 
University. His executive ability in these 
various positions marked him out for 


Vaughan MacCaughey 


leadership and drew the attention of 
the Mid-Pacific Institute managers. Al- 
ready plans for enabling the Institute to 
render larger service to the community 
are being considered. 


a ad 
Dr. Eliot’s Slip. 


Professor Scott has rendered a dis- 
tinct public service by calling in ques- 
tion Emeritus-President Eliot’s  snap- 
judgment assertions concerning inter- 
racial marriages. Made subsequent to a 
rapid world tour where only the most 
superficial acquaintance with the Eurasian 
problem was possible, exhibiting symp- 
toms of the contagion of a similar un- 
scientific opinion to that which thruout 
the Far East condemns missionaries, the 
pronouncement of the distinguished edu- 
cational leader was unfortunate because 
so palpably unsupported by anything like 
adequate testimony. Those who have 
studied the Eurasian problem on_ the 
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ground know that it is complicated by 
most unnatural conditions. Many of the 
unions that give'rise to Eurasian child- 
ren are contracted in direct defiance of 
conscience and are nothing less than co- 
habiting, or concubinage. The children are 
often practically parentless or even 
worse. They are deprived of the moral 
safeguards that surrounded the early life 
of the European father as well as of 
those which protected the Asiatic mother. 
The entire connection is properly treated 
as a social sport. And unfortunately it 
is these connections and the children 
which spring from them that occupy the 
public eye and help to form the prevail- 
ing loose judgment concerning Eura- 
sians found thruout the Far East. 
Where the marriages are regular and 
are entered into in a bona fide spirit on 
both sides, that the resulting family life 
is fully as happy as the average intra- 
racial marriage while the children will 
bear successful comparison with those 
of purely homogeneous stock is a propo- 
sition in support of which many in- 
stances may be cited. Furthermore, so 
far as history has any teaching it is all 
in favor of mixed peoples. Rome was 
distinctively heterogeneous. It was for- 
ever recruiting itself with foreign blood. 
True from the modern point of view 
most of the races which blended to form 
the dominant stock at the zenith of im- 
perial power were cognate, but their dif- 
ferences were in certain particulars as 
marked as those now pertaining be- 
tween the northern and southern Euro- 
peans. In modern times Great Britain, a 
fair parallel in point of extended sover- 
eignty to ancient Rome and by all odds 
the most conspicuously successful em- 
pire the world has ever seen, presents 
the most composite stock, short of the 
American, in history. Northern and 
Southern European have blended their 
bloods there together with that of the 
original inhabitants. To a slight degree 
also still more distant racial strains have 
contributed their powerful quota. It is 
well in this connection to recall the story 
of the Saracenic mother of Thomas-a- 
Becket, one of England’s great heroes. 
Strike now the impressive parallel of an- 
other group of islands that bear a sin- 
gular resemblance to Britain in the 
forcefulness of the race which peoples 
them. The Japanese are almost as in- 
extricably mixed as are the British. 
Mongolian, Malayan, Aboriginal Ainu 
and in the opinion of many scholars 
Aryan elements, all are present in this 
virile product of most diverse peoples. 
The American of today represents a still 
higher and more complete blend of races. 
Just at present he seems to top the hu- 
man pyramid. He is certainly the most 


envied of all types if we may judge 
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from the set of emigration in his direc- 
tion. In the face of this historic testi- 
mony, the opponents of miscegenation 
can make no claim to weight of argu- 
ment until by painstaking study of all 
the cases of inter-racial marriage possible 
of investigation together with an as- 
sembling of all such factors as the moral, 
intellectual and social status of the con- 
tracting parties and by statistical demon- 
stration of the evils of such unions, they 
are able to mass enuf evidence to offset 
the facts exhibited by the dominant mix- 
ed peoples in the story of mankind. Even 
China, which seems at first glance to be 
homogeneous is an assemblage of races 
of widely diverse characteristics, thoroly 
blended as a consequence of the absence 
of a race prejudice that forbade inter- 
marriage. India seems a possible ex- 
ample of the attempt, not entirely suc- 
cessful, to keep racial stocks pure. The 
outcome has been distinctive national 
weakness. In the present status of the 
question, it is safest for neither side in 
this controversy to dogmatize. While 


students are pursuing their investigations 


it is well for the world that such an ex- 
periment station in miscegenation as Ha- 
Waii exists where the people take kindly 
to inter-racial marriages. If Dr. Eliot 
had lived a while in Hawaii he never 
could have given publicity to the senti- 
ments which he so carelessly aired in the 
Springheld Republican. 1). *Ss 


News From Nauru 


NDER date of February 13, 1913, 
Rev. Philip A. Delaporte of Na- 
uril writes as follows: 

Besides receiving letters we also came 
into possession of some beautiful Christ- 
mas presents. Quite a number of 
friends remembered us with letters and 
packages, for which we are very grate- 
ful; also a magnificent parlor organ, 
which is now the pride and life of the 
Mission House. Thus the S. S. Prom- 
ise became the Nauru Christmas vessel. 
Mr. Olsson was more than pleased to 
have his son Robert back. The old man 
has not many more months to live; 
dropsy is gaining fast on him. We 
pray that the boy will make good use 
of the teachings: received at Honolulu. 

In the Church Calendars and FRIEND 
we note the aggressive. Christian work 
done, not alone in Central Union 
Church, but by most of the religious 
organizations in Honolulu. May God 
prosper your good work. 

ed 


Re Church. 


Christmas Eve is always a red letter 
day on Nauru. For weeks prior to the 
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feast people bring in presents for their 
friends, which Santa Claus hands to 
them on Christmas Eve. A large branch 
of the Tomana has to serve instead of 
a pine tree. We, who were born 
in northern climes, do not appreciate a 
temperature of 110 degrees on that day, 
but looking into the happy faces of oth- 
ers, the Turkish bath one takes at the 
time does not become oppressive. Near- 
ly 800 packages of useful articles, such 
as soap, cloth, biscuits, kerosene, hand- 
kerchiefs and singlets, were distributed. 
On Christmas Day we had a special 
service attended by a good congrega- 
tion. The choir rendered a few Christ- 
mas hymns and chants which were en- 
joyed by the natives and whites who 
were present. 

New Year’s Eve was somewhat 
dreary for us, as a vessel, arriving 
December 3lst, brought the sad news 
of Mrs. Delaporte’s father’s death. He 
had attained the ripe age of 80 years. 
God had permitted wife to see him last 
year once more, and I could thus easily 


-comfort her. 


On New Year’s Day we gathered 
around the Lord’s table. 

On January 27th, Emperor William’s 
birthday, we must, according to law, 
hold a thanksgiving service for natives 
and whites. I never saw such a large 
crowd in our church before. The con- 
gregation was seated for the first time 
in the new pews, which give the build- 
ing a most dignified aspect. Some day 
I will send you a picture of the interior 
of our church, 


STATISTICS OF THE WorK IN 1912. 
(Period June 1-Dec. 31, 1912.) 


Number of Communions....... 2 
Childrenghaptizedssishiiys «Stas! 5 37 
Weddings celebrated in Church. 42 
Meetings held on the Island.... S22 
Woall ANH MEOCEs ob oo oon se add 26,432 
Average Attend. Sunday a. m... 562 
Largest Attend. Sunday a. m.... 1,106 
Sunday School Attendance...... PIES. 
Christian Endeavor Society: 

ANGUS WASTING So 5 01g ace 500K Zo 

Priendly metibersin..ifeeter so: 50 
INimbemron e\dherentSsra: ao 904 
Number of Communicants...... 553 
Foreign Native Adherents...... 200 
Nativelmieachersyeprtoaeratcn +e 3 


New publications placed into the hands 
of the natives 1912, Hymns and 
Psalms and C. E. Thema Book. 


As a whole I may report that the 
work is in good order, but do not think 
for a moment that all is sunshine. 
Often it takes all one’s Christian love 
and patience to overcome the works of 
the evil one. Not long ago we had to 
expel a young man out of our Train- 
ing School because of his immoral con- 
duct. This is hard, when months, often 
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years, of hard labor have been spent on 
a boy.’ A strange trait of this people’s 
character is that those who are most in- 
consistent before marriage become staid 
men and women afterwards. Since 1901 
we have had but three cases who, being 
married in church, separated again, 
while this is a common occurrence on 
other islands in Micronesia. 

A few weeks ago a native of the 
Mortlock Islands, a laborer of the P. 
P. Co. Ltd., went up to our official and 
begged permission to sell his wife to a 
Chinaman for fifty dollars. He had 
been married by a native minister on 
his island. Of course the official gave 
him a good talking to and sent him 
more than quickly on his way. We have 
more trouble of this sort with Caroline 
boys than with the Chinamen. 


A new German law prohibits now 
marriages between natives and whites. 
The law furthermore provides, in case 
there is an issue between natives and 
whites, whether legal or otherwise, that 
the father has to support his child. 
Whether the first part of this new law 
will prevent the increase of half-whites 
is an open question. Formerly the chil- 
dren of a mixed legal union had the 
same rights as whites; this is now 
stopped by illegalizing such a union. 


The Pacific Phosphate Co. in the past 
did not favor public sports on the Sab- 
bath Day as far as their employes were 
concerned. A change has unfortunately 
taken place lately. The tennis ground 
and bowling alley are now open on Sun- 
days. The employment of more Ger- 
mans is at the root of this, and many of 
them would like to see the “Continental 
Sabbath” established here. We need 
your prayers that our people will not 
be carried away by these new innova- 
tions. 


Re Schools. 


We have 8 boys of different ages 
in our Training School. Some of them 
we endeavor to train to be teachers in 
due time. Here too we feel the influ- 
ence of. foreigners. One of these boys 
we sent to a minister in Germany to be 
educated in a theological seminary. We 
were able to do this through the court- 
esy of a captain who took the boy free 
of charge on his steamer to Europe, 
while Mrs. Delaporte’s former pastor 
assumes all other expenses. We pray 
that this venture will be a success. 

We feed and clothe the boys and girls 
who reside at the Station and in the 
Training School. Expenses are met by 
native contributions. During dry sea- 
son hardly any contributions are taken 
up, while in years of plenty the people 
give twice a year—January and July. 

Regular Day Schools are maintained 
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at three different points on the, Island, 
with a total attendance of 229 scholars. 

Since coming back we have had also 
twice a week evening classes for the 
Caroline laborers of the Company. The 
latter made us a personal grant of 
$62 (M250) on January Ist of the pres- 
ent year. These classes are attended by 
25 scholars. 

We entertain great hopes for the ris- 
ing Nauru generation which attends our 
schools. The Bible is naturally our 
principal text-book, and we trust that 
many of the boys and girls of Nauru 
will become earnest Christians in years 
to come. We feel that the Nauru Prot- 
estant Church and Schools are worthy 
children of the parent Church in Hono- 
lulu. Our methods may differ from 
those applied by some of our fellow 
missionaries; the results, however, are 
the same. Nauru for Christ is our aim. 

& 


General Items. 


During the past six months we en- 
joyed glorious weather as far as rain 
is concerned. The trees are bearing 
finely and no fear for a shortage of 
food during 1913 need be harbored. 
We can export, after everyone is fed, 
one million pounds of dry cocoanuts 
‘ (copra) annually. As the traders pay 
1% cents per pound, the total value of 
the crop amounts to $15,060 or an an- 
nual income per head of say $11.50. Of 
course such years are exceptional. The 
PY P.'Co.; Ltd. closedalyvery wsuecessrt! 
year, having shipped to various parts of 
the world 150,000 tons of phosphates 
from this Island alone. The value, as 
per Government statistics, of their phos- 
phate -exports*in 1909 (the latest to 
hand) amounted to $1,200,000. Since 
then the amount shipped and the value 
thereof have increased considerably. 
However, the great question where to 
procure cheap labor has now arisen. 
The S. S. Promise, on her last recruit- 
ing tour in the Eastern Caroline Group. 
covering a period of 32 days, came back 
with only 35 men. Next November the 
contracts of nearly all their Caroline 
laborers will expire, and great doubts 
are entertained by many people whether 
sufficent new men can be obtained to fill 
their places. I think that the Company 
will in future have to look to China 
for a regular supply of. labor. 

The Wireless Station is still in course 
of construction, and we fear that no 
messages can be sent from here before 
about June. According to contract, the 
360 feet high tower should have been 


ready in time to permit operations to . 


begin on or about April Ist. The de- 
layed arrival of a 5 ton motor car from 
Germany prevented the wireless people 
from getting material up the hill where 
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the station is to be situated. It has now 
come and work is being pushed. One 
hundred Nauru natives are employed by 
this Company. A funny thing happened 
when the car arrived. While trying to 
land it on the jetty, the gear broke and 
it dropped into 5 fathoms of water. At 
the same time the Pacific Phosphate 
Company, Limited, received a steam 
launch. Through some misunderstand- 
ing this boat was put ashore and not 
kept in the water. Then the question 
was raised: “Why was the motor car 
put into the water and the steam launch 
on land? 

The Marconi and Telefunken Wire- 
less Companies are now working to- 
gether in Australia, and we will thus be 
able to send messages direct to Austra- 
lia, anyhow as soon as the latter coun- 
try has a station as powerful as our 
own. As the distance from here to Syd- 
ney is only 300 miles shorter than to 
Honolulu, I would not at all be sur- 
prised if we could “wave” to the latter 
place too. The principal islands of the 
Pacific will eventually be connected by 
wireless. This is the death knell of the 
South Sea romance. What a difference 
from the days of Dr. Gulick at Ponape 
and Dr. Bingham at Apiang. 

On account of westerly winds we 
have at present quite often four and five 
large steamers in port awaiting their 
turn to load. Their wait sometimes 
reaches two or three months. During 
westerly weather we can not load here 
because of the high surf. 

a 
Personal Items. 


Your missionaries, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Delaporte, are up to date 
as far as their health is concerned. Mrs. 
Delaporte’s case I have fully stated 
to you in my letter of October 30, 1912, 
pages 4-5. No change has taken place 
since and the argument that she must 
leave the Island for a season still re- 
mains. If she can not go to Honolulu, 
it is imperative that she gets a change 
in Australia during the cool months of 
May-July. Will you please bring this 
before the Church, if you have not done 
so already, and notify me as soon as 
possible. As the case now stands it 
would be perhaps better for me to re- 
sign and take up some work in Hono- 
lulu. We would thus be with our chil- 
dren, who are growing up to be young 
men and women, and, with God’s help, 
preserve the life of the mother. Please 
write me frankly what you and our 
friends think about the matter. I have 
given 18 years of my life to the Mas- 
ter’s work in Micronesia and am willing 
to give more if everything can be ar- 
ranged satisfactorily. I am writing this 
after much prayer and thought. May 
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God give us much light on the subject. 

Miss Meitzner is doing well and is 
happy in her work. She takes to the 
climate well. After she gets a hold of 
the language her sphere of work will 
enlarge. J am sorry that she can not 
write to you in English. 

I note with great pleasure that 
through the good offices of Rev. O. H. 
Gulick and Mr. W. A. Bowen, the Pru- 
dential Committee has been induced to 
raise the grants for our three Honolulu 
Children to the amount usually given to 
Missionary Children in the homeland, 
i. e. Augusta $250, Paul $200 and Mabel 
$150. This will relieve us, I trust, very 
much. 

Financially we are now well provided 
for, and there remains but this one dark 
cloud on the horizon of the Nauru Mis- 
sion—Mrs. Delaporte’s health—but with 
God’s help and the assistance of friends 
of the Mission it will disappear too. 

I fear that I will have not sufficient . 
time to thank all our friends with this 
mail for their kindness to us last Christ- 


‘mas, but I will do so as time and oppor- 


tunity permit. 

Augusta writes enthusiastically about 
her now being a member of the Minis- 
ter’s Sunday School class. We do hope 
and pray that those three children will 
become useful American citizens and 
earnest Christian men and women. As 
they live in such a good, healthy, re- 
ligious atmosphere there ought to be no 
doubt whatsoever that our hopes ‘will 
materialize. 

Please give our hearty alohas to Rev. 
and Mrs. Ebersole, Miss Benedict, to 
the officers and members of the Church. 

And now may the Lord of Peace him- 
self give you peace at all times in all 
ways. The Lord be with you all, and 
finally, brethren, pray for us, that the 
word of the Lord may run and be glori- 
fied, even as also it is with you. 


Yours fraternally, 


Pu. A. DELAPORTE, 
Missionary. 
ee 


Editorial Notice. 


Owing to pressing duties in connec- 
tion with the preparation and printing 
of the English edition of Ka Hoaloha, 
the Hawaiian monthly, and Ka Kahu- 
naao, the Hawaiian ministers’ quarterly, 
Mr. Oleson has felt obliged to withdraw 
from the editorial force of THE FRIEND, 
and the ‘Scribes’ Corner” will therefore 
be discontinued as a department of this 
journal. 

eo 

A Japanese was making terms with a 
Kohala lady to serve her as yard man. 
He stipulated, “I no work $20 a month 
and you eat me; you pay me $1 a day and 
I eat myself.”"—Kohala Midget. 


May, 1913. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF HAWAII 


By J. A*’ WILDER, Scout Commissioner 


Were these scout-laws in accord- 
ance with which you are doing your 
best to live and act obeyed by all 
men, this Legislature sitting here to- 
day, and the laws made by them, 
would be unnecessary. 

Governor of Hawaii, W. F. Frear, 
to the Boy Scouts in review at the 
Capitol, February 14, 19138. 


The Boy Scout Movement in Hawaii. 


OW to teach “do your duty” in a 

way interesting to both teacher and 
learner has always been a pedagogic pro- 
blem. The birch, prizes, and extra work 
for the boy versus patience and harder 
work for the teacher—punishments and 
rewards versus plain elbow grease in 
hammering the idea of duty into the boy 
—how many hot discussions have warm- 
ed the air around this question! 

Give him a good whipping! 

Give him a prize!” 

Give him some more attention! 

Give him some fun! 

The founders of Scouting for Boys 
have chosen the last two of these com- 
mon ways of knocking sense into small 
boys, with just a suspicion of the others. 

Such commonplaces as “Stick to your 
post;” ‘Never say die; “Women and 
children first” must come under the head 
of “do your duty” teachings and lucky 
are we in Hawaii that a way is now 
presented to spread them about among 
our boys—just common, ordinary boys— 
any kind of boys—everywhere—in a way 
that is real good fun for all hands. This 
is our Scout Movement. 

The scoutmaster is a man who dedi- 
cates himself to God and his country by 
standing by a small gang of boys of his 
own neighborhood—say twenty-four— 
and by a little study and some imagina- 
tion putting them through a sort of free 
masonry of Scoutcraft, Woodcraft, Or- 
dercraft—any craft that will bring them 
into line to learn what it is every boy’s 
right to know and be led in—the Laws 
of Honor. The scoutmaster teaches the 
crafts when he can and gets in experts 
to teach what he himself cannot. This 
open air study of Scoutcraft, which in- 
cludes First Aid, Life Saving, Signal- 
ing, Observation, deduction, handiness ; 
of woodcraft which includes Tracking, 
Camping, Backwoods Sanitation, Con- 
servation; of Ordercraft which means 
enough drill to straighten out one’s body 
and teach Obedience to Laws—is mere- 


ly the vehicle or the ether in which floats 
our constellation of Laws. Here they 


are: 


“T promise on my honor, to do my 
best: 

1. To do my duty to God and My 
Country and to obey the scout law; 

2. To help other people at all times; 

3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight. 

To be trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind (to animals), 
obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean 
and reverent.”’ The creed of an honor- 
able gentleman! 

As to the Religious Foundation on 
which we stand let me quote our Na- 
tional Council : 

“The Boy Scouts of America maintain 
that no boy can grow into the best kind 
of citizenship without recognizing his 
obligation to God. The recognition of 
God as the ruling and leading power in 
the universe, and the grateful acknowl- 
edgement of His favors and blessings is 
necessary to the best type of citizenship 
and is a wholesome thing in the educa- 
tion of the growing boy. No matter 
what the boy may be—Catholic, or Pro- 
testant or Jew—this fundamental need of 
good citizenship should be kept before 
him. The Boy Scouts of America, as 
an organized body, therefore, recognize 
the religious element in the training of a 
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boy, but it is absolutely non-sectarian in 
its attitude toward that religious train- 
ing. Its policy is that the religious 
organization or institution with which 
the boy scout is connected shall give de- 
finite attention to his religious life. If 
he be a Catholic boy scout, the Catholic 
Church of which he is a member is the 
best channel for his training. If he be 
a Hebrew boy, then the Synagogue will 
train him in the faith of his fathers. If 
he be a Protestant, no matter to what de- 
nomination of Protestantism he may be- 
long, the church of which he is an ad- 
herent or a member should be the proper 
organization to give him an education in 
the things that pertain to his allegiance 
to God. The Boy Scouts of America, 
then, while recognizing the fact that the 
boy should be taught the things that per- 
tain to religion, insists upon the boy’s 
religious life being stimulated and fos- 
tered by the institution with which he is 
connected. Of course, it is a funda- 
mental principle of the Boy Scouts of 
America to insist on clean, capable lead- 
ership in its scout masters, and the in- 
fluence of the leader on the boy scout 
should be of a distinctly helpful charac- 
tenes 


Boys learn in Scouting today what 
our Great-grand-fathers were learning in 
the backwoods: to become strong, self- 
reliant, resourceful and helpful—to get 
acquainted with outdoor life and nature. 
Such training cannot but result in better 
citizens for the Hawaii of tomorrow. 

The scouts were organized in Hawaii 
in September 1910. The first year show- 
ed the leaders of the movement need of 
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regular organization. They met, arrang- 
ed a luncheon for fifty prominent men 
at the University Club; appointed com- 
mittees, and on January 7, 1911, was held 
the first meeting of the Local Council, 
with Geo. R. Carter President. Eighteen 
Scoutmasters flocked to the standard and 
under Captain Johnson we learned the 
rudiments of drill. Troops already form- 
ed began to work with fresh vigor—new 
troops were formed. In January 1912 
the First Annual Rally showed twenty- 
one scouts—three small troops. Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1913 a rally at Moanalua for 
Scouting Games called out seven scout- 
masters and ninety-seven scouts; six 
troops, an increase of 45%. Since then 
the Lahaina, Lahainaluna, Hana and 
Hilo Boy Scouts of America have been 
formed. How many of these troops will 
grow—how many die in the cradle, so 
to speak, depends entirely on the num- 
ber of men in these islands who are will- 
ing to do their part as leaders in the 
greatest character factory ever devised. 

In this article no mention need be 
made of our six degrees of Scoutcraft— 
the vocational badges, or the honor 
medals. 


Our system of training is all to be 
found in our Handbook, to be had of all 
booksellers. 


Nor need we retail all the cases of life 
saving, urgent first aid, or good deeds 
done by our scouts. These are of re- 
cord. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell writes us “I 
congratulate your boys. Tell them that 
these good deeds are on a par with work 
done by their brother scouts in all parts 
of the world.” The Chief Executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America writes us 
saying, “I am glad to hear these things.” 
Our small numbers are as nothing com- 
pared to what, in three years, the Ha- 
waliian Boy Scouts have done to add lus- 
tre to the glorious name of Scout. The 
Hawaiian Islands of forty years hence 
will trace many a good leaders’ foot- 
steps back to these modest days of a 
hundred strong when as a small boy he 
first answered “here” to his name and 
was assigned to his patrol. 

ed 


LOCAL COUNCIL. 


General M. M. Macomb, Hon. George 
R. Carter, Hon. William L. Whitney, 
H. M. von Holt, B. von Damm, George 
Angus, S. M. Kamaiopili, Hon. Alex- 
ander Lindsay, Howard H. Hitchcock, 
Dr. W. C. Hobdy, Paul Super, George 
C. Potter, Hon. Albert F. Judd, Walter 
F, Dillingham, Rev. John P. Erdman, 
Emil Berndt, Robert Anderson, Admiral 
W .F. Cowles, Brother Henry, A. D. 
Castro, C. K. Ai, Hon. Sanford B. Dole, 
James A. Wilder. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


Hon. George R. Carter, President ; 
H. M. von Holt, Vice-President; Hon. 
Albert F. Judd, Treasurer; George C. 
Potter, Secretary; James A. Wilder, 
Commissioner. The above and George 
Angus and Hon. William L. Whitney, 
Executive Committee. 


COURT OF HONOR. 


James A. Wilder, Howard H. Hitch- 
cock, Paul Super, H. M. von Holt, and 
Dro W./C: Hobdy: 


SCOUTMASTERS. 


Honolulu I Scoutmaster, George C. 
Potter ; Honolulu I] Scoutmaster, Father 
Reginald; Honolulu III Scoutmaster, A. 


L. Keoho; Honolulu IV Scoutmaster, 
George Davies; Honolulu V_ Scout- 
master, C. H. W. Norton: Alewa 


Heights, Acting Scoutmaster Coombs. 
(Recruits ) 
as 


The Ennobling Influence of Work. 


ONEST toil is the greatest gift to 
human kind. One of the first 
commands made by the Creator was, 
“By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread,’ and in obedience to that 
command lies our salvation. Labor 
means advancement; idleness deteriora- 
tion and decay. That command applies 
to all life. The birds must labor to 
build their nests, to feed their young, 
the bees to gather honey, the animals to 
find their food, and all nature is at 
work to make the world beautiful, and 
that is especially so in these Islands of 
ours, where not only do the trees bloom, 
but their very leaves are flowers. Now 
we come to the noblest work of God, 
man. Here we find a great contrast to 
all other forms of life. There is plenty 
of work for all of nature’s children ex- 
cept man. The command of an all wise 
Creator is obeyed by all living things 
with the exception of man. Here man 
has set himself up as a little higher 
than God and taken upon himself the 
right to say who shall labor and who 
shall not, and what shall be the return 
for that labor, and whether it is enough 
to keep body and soul together is no 
concern of his. Those that are not al- 
lowed the privilege of obeying God’s 
Command, “By the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread,” become parasites, 
and prey upon their fellows. Then 
comes degeneracy, crime, disease, and 
death. To offset this the captains of 
industry, who have brought these con- 
ditions about, build up large institutions 
of charity to still further demoralize 
those that have not had an equal chance. 
The bread of charity is either bitter or 
demoralizing to the recipient. The 
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cause of the downfall of the majority 
of our girls is poverty, improper home 
conditions, lack of training, and a de- 
sire for pretty things; and man is re- 
sponsible for these. When we know the 
cause it should be easy to find a remedy. 
Let us set ourselves the task of righting 
this wrong. The accumulation of wealth 
is in direct variance to God’s law. If 
some of this wealth could be turned into 
channels of industry, such as the one 
now started in Kakaako, where our 
women and girls can find good, clean 
employment at a living wage, many of 
these girls would be saved. The ob- 
literation of the tenement and the build- 
ing of small homes where these work- 
ers can live and be decent, such homes 
as other cities are building for their 
workers, would add materially toward 
their uplift. Introduce into the curricu- 
lum of the public schools a course in in- 
dustrial training, and fit the child for 
work when he or she is old enough, and 
there will be trained workers for these 
industries. Legislate out of existence 
the liquor traffic, which is the greatest 
enemy of those that have not been born 
moral stamina to with- 
stand the onslaught of this curse, and 
last but not least bring into practice 
the science of eugenics. Let not these 
words of the poet be applicable to Ha- 
wail: 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a 

prey, 
Where wealth 
decay.” 


accumulates and men 


—S. P. SterRRitT, 
Prin. Girls’ Industrial School. 


A unique celebration of the birthday 
of Buddha took place at the Judo Budd- 
hist Temple on South Street Sunday, 
April 6th, two days in advance of the 


official birth date. A large tent was 
erected, and the exercises partook of the 
nature of a Christian Christmas festival. 
Following the custom of dubbing every- 
thing in Christian terms, the celebration 
was known as “Buddhistmas.” 

iad 


Word has come from Japan that the can- 
tata, “The Man of Sorrows”, composed by 
Mr. F. S. Scudder, and adapted by him to 
the Japanese, was given at Sapporo, March 
10, with great success. To Rev. George M. 
Rowland, who was in Honolulu last year, is 
due the credit for the pleasing rendition. 
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A PRAISEWORTHY 
VENTURE 


EAPING the benefits of civiliza- 

tion in idleness and an increasing 
desire for personal adornment,—lives 
empty of all but the ornaments—the na- 
tive girls of Honolulu are unconsciously 
facing a serious problem. This pro- 
blem has been sensed by social workers 
in the territory for a number of years, 
and all are agreed that the only practical 
solution lies in industrial training. To 
teach a girl how to dress in the latest 
fashion may be all very well, but to add 
to her physical attractiveness without 
training her hands and thus providing 
means of support is dangerous philan- 
thropy. This fact has been established 
elsewhere, and with characteristic alert- 
ness prominent individuals interested in 
education in Hawaii are agitating the in- 
troduction of vocational training in the 
public schools. 


Evincing faith in the industrial train- 
ing of girls by the investment of a large 
sum of money, Miss Kate M. Atherton 
is the first person to seriously undertake 
the work in this community. The idea 
is an enlargemerit of that which had 
been in her mind for some time, and the 
result is the Kealoha Manufacturing 
Company which opened its doors to pub- 
lic inspection Friday afternoon, March 1. 

The factory is located on property 
owned by the Atherton Estate at the 
corner of Queen Street and Mission 
Lane. Particular interest attaches to 
this district in the mind of Miss Ather- 
ton because it was here that her father, 
the late J. B. Atherton, began his last 
work. 

It is the plan to give employment to 
girls of any nationality, who wish to 
learn a profitable trade whereby they 
may be fitted to earn an honest livelihood, 
and at the same time receive pay during 
their apprenticeship. They are offered 
instruction from a skilled cutter and gar- 
ment maker, Mr. H. B. Hickman, who 
was recently graduated from the Stone 
School of Cutting and Designing of 
Chicago, and who was brought here by 
Miss Atherton to take charge of this 
part of the factory work. While the 
salary is small at first, those girls who 
are industrious and efficient will receive 
advancements from time to time, the 
wage scale increasing proportionately. 
Already seventeen girls have availed 
themselves of these opportunities, and 
all are reported to be doing excellent 
work. 

Men’s ready-to-wear apparel is the 
special line of garment making mapped 
out for the factory. This includes shirts, 
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pajamas, underwear, overalls, etc. There 
will also be a general output of house- 
hold incidentals such as sheets, pillow 
CASES Cue, 

The factory is in every sense a Hono- 
lulu institution. All materials will be 
purchased here and the market for the 
finished garments will be local. Orders 
have already been received from several 
large wholesale concerns. 

The building which houses this inter- 
esting plant is a modern two story frame 
with an abundance of windows. The 
interior is well planned, the rooms being 
large and airy and the immense space 
carefully utilized. 

Entering the building by the front en- 
trance on Mission Lane, one passes into 
the main office which is presided over by 
Miss E. D. Schnoor, the efficient man- 
ager of the new institution. Here the 
books are kept, new help employed and 
the general business of the concern car- 
ried on. Passing through the office one 
enters the largest room in the building 
designed as a sample and display room. 
On account of the small output at pre- 
sent, this room will not be put into use 
until the factory is run at full blast. Ad- 
joining this room is the private office 
of Miss Atherton. 

On the ewa-mauka side of the build- 
ing is the packing and shipping room, 
connected by elevator with the work 
room over head. When active business 
is begun the finished goods will be low- 
ered from the factory room and prepar- 
ed for delivery to purchasers. Two 
large doors open at the rear of the pack- 
ing room and up to these the drays may 
back to receive the goods. Samples of 
all goods manufactured will be constant- 
ly on display in the sample room, and 
there will be a surplus supply with which 
to fill rush orders. 

The entire mauka half of the upstairs 
is devoted to garment making, and is 
equipped with all the latest mechanical 
devises. Twenty-two Singer sewing ma- 
chines, electrically driven, are installed 
here, together with a riveting machine 
for finishing overalls, another machine 
for cutting buttonholes, another for 
finishing them, one for putting the me- 
tal buttons on overalls and khaki suits 
and a hemstitching and embroidering 
machine. One corner of the room is 
set aside for the pressing of the gar- 
ments and is equipped with ironing 
boards and electric irons, while at the 
other end is the cutting department 
where the different sections of the gar- 
ments are fashioned before being put 
into the hands of the machine workers. 

In addition to the cutting, Mr. Hick- 
man has supervision of the machine 
work. He is an expert machinist and 
able to make necessary repairs in case of 
a break down. 
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The rest room, which is the theoretical 
ideal of every factory, is here a parctical 
and alluring reality. It is directly across 
from the work room, and at the head of 
the broad stairway which connects the 
two stories. Harmonious in its furnish- 
ings, but withal comfortable and invit- 
ing, this room is the special delight of 
the girls during the noon hour. <A 
leather couch, easy chairs, library tables 
etc. in fumed oak are scattered inviting- 
ly about. In one corner is a piano, and 
within easy reach a well filled music 
rack. The rugs are in soft shades of 
brown with the same color scheme car- 
ried out in the stenciled design of the 
curtains. A few well chosen pictures 
grace the walls, there are a number of 
magazines and books, and each morning 
fresh flowers breathe their gospel of 
beauty. 

Adjoining this cosy apartment is a 
complete little kitchen where the simple 
noon day lunches are prepared and sery- 
ed to the girls. For these lunches the 
girls who earn less than a dollar a day 
pay five cents and those who by reason 
of greater proficiency, earn more than a 
dollar a day are taxed ten cents. 

While twenty-two employes are set as 
the limit, it is probable that the factory 
could accommodate thirty. 

It is expected that ultimately the fac- 
tory will be self supporting. | Mean- 
while it is gratifying to know that girls 
whose other alternative might be the 
streets are learning a useful occupation, 
and at the same time are supporting 
themselves. —E. V. W. 
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Summary of Annual Report of the 


Finance Committee of the Jap- 
anese Y.M.C.A. 
April-March, 1913. 

GENERAL 823.45 
POU SID re ae teeccohwe DAIRGS 
IRISILIMGMONGS v jo6 5 oe 20.85 
EDUCATIONAL 143.70 
SOGENIE or is eee 100.55 
LAL BIRVAIRAC Seng oe 16% 128.10 

pL OMRATS Rasen see ae i $1,788 . 30 

MEMBERSHIP FEES $386.0 
SCHOOL IBS soy SOS 59.85 
SUNIEIESY tag tend cameras 249 .35 
FROM THREE BOARDS 750.00 
DON ADION Sea. a8 290.50 
CASH carried over 

frome last term. $2: 44.00 
AIG TTR ALT Se receis, eee $1,779.70 
Balance—Expenditures ...... $1,788 . 30 
IKMAONES Bit do tiwac 1,779.70 

Excess of Expenditures over 
ReCHptse etter ees 8.60 

M. NAKAMURA, 

Treasurer, 


Personal Paragraphs 


EV. S. S. Myrick, was appointed by 
R Governor Frear delegate from Hawaii 
to the fourth annual Peace Congress which 
convened at St. Louis May first, second and 
third. Mr. Myrick will submit a report of 
the Congress to The Friend for publication 
next month. 

% $F SF F 
Rev. T. Ban, for three years the success- 
ful pastor of the Olaa Japanese Church, has 
accepted a call from the Japanese Congre- 
gational Chruch of Santa Anna, Cal. 
Bp % 


Rev. F. S. Scudder has completed a tour 
of Maui, Hawaii and Kauai in the interests 
of the Japanese work. 
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Dr. Capen of the American Board expects 
to visit India next Fall, and may stop over 
in Hawaii on the return trip. 

hhh 


The new pastor of the Kahului church is 
Rev. W. C. Shafer, of Oberlin, who was call- 
ed to succeed Rev. H. P. Judd. 

Ct Si at 


In order that he may devote more time 
to literary work, Rev. August Drahms has 
resigned the pastorate of the Hilo Church 
and with Mrs. Drahms has returned to Cali- 
fornia. Rev. John A. Cull, of the Richmond 
Congregational Church, of San Francisco, 
is temporariiy supplying the Hilo pulpit. 
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Mrs. A. S. Baker and little daughter Ruth, 
of Kealakekua, Hawaii, have been the re- 
cent guests of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Rich- 


ards. 
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July 8 is the probable date of Miss Mabel 
E. Bosher’s return to Honolulu. Miss Bosher 
left her home in Manchester, N. H., last 
month, going at once to Hampton, Virginia. 
From Hampton she will go to Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. On the way West 
she will stop over in Colorado, arriving in 
San Francisco June 22. 
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Mrs. Henry C. Brown, of Waimea, Kauai, 
is slowly recovering from a severe attack 
of inflamatory rheumatism from which she 
has been suffering for many weeks. 
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Rev. K. Shiraishi, who erected a fine little 
church in Kekaha-by-the-Sea last year, is 
now rejoicing in the completion of a new 
chapel and parsonage in Waimea. His new- 
ly gathered congregation in Kekaha is large 
and growing, and the addition of four new 
members in April brings the church mem- 
bership up to 20. 
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Rev. T. Obo, of Hanapepe, is organizing a 
brass band of thirteen members, which he 
intends to make use of in the evengelistic 
stations under his charge. 
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Rev. and Mrs. C. G. Burnham, of La- 
haina, Maui, departed from Honolulu Tues- 
day, April 29, for a six month’s vacation, 
the greater part of which will be spent in 
New England States. In the capacity of 
Maui delegates Mr. and Mrs. Burnham will 
attend the meetings of the National Coun- 
cil in Kansas City on their way back to 
Hawaii. 
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Mr. Samuel Wilcox, of Lihue, Kauai, 
came to Honolulu to greet the Y.M.C.A. 
party on its way to the United States from 
the Orient. On the return trip Mr. and 
Mrs. Galen Fisher are planning to spend 
two weeks on Kauai. 
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REVIVALS. 


By The Rev. William A. Sunday.* 


“OQ Lord, revive Thy work in the midst of 
the years, in the midst of the years make 
known; in wrath remember’ mercy.”— 
Habakkuk 3:2. 


W E are reminded by this verse that 
we are in the midst of the years— 
of the years that have fled. The sands of 
life are running fast. It will not be long 
until the leaves have fallen and your obi- 
tuary will appear in the newspapers. It is 
a good thing now and then to take a retros- 
pective, an introspective and a prospective 
view of life. This prophet is supposed to 
have been contemporary with Jeremiah, 
and the prophecy to have concerned the 
capitivity of the Jews. The Jews were 
taken captive by the Babylonians because 
they had disobeyed the commands of God. 
They had mingled with a people the Lord 
had told them they must shun. Now, any 
man who disobeys God will soon find him- 
self up against the real thing, with both 
shoulders down on the mat. Foolishness 
has not been confined to any age. The 
Jews disobeyed God. They had done what 
they had been forbidden to do, and so they 
were slaves, trying to make bricks without 
straw. 


What the Prophet Prayed For 


So, the prophet prayed for his people. He 
didn’t pray for more literary societies, or 
libraries. He didn’t ask for protection or 
free trade or ship subsidies. He prayed, 
“Oh Lord, revive Thy work.” 

Some people suppose—and always will 
suppose, I suppose, until they quit being 
fools—that the only way to promote re- 
ligion is in the same old rut. There are 
two classes of people in every church, the 
ruts and the anti-ruts. Why, Id rather 
be the pastor of a cemetery than of some 
churches. A church that stays in a rut 
never does anything. You might as well 
expect a mummy to talk and bear children. 
The only way to have a revival is to have 
it in God’s way. 

The church must be alive to do any- 
thing. This is the day of activity and 
young blood. It is a commercial age. We 
get up early in the morning and work hard 
all day. We hardly have time to get 
shaved. Men are like fuel that is being 
fed into big machines to grind out divi- 
dends. We hurry like passengers on a train 
when a brakeman sticks his head in the 
door and yells out, “Brr-cjkimp! twenty 
minutes for lunch!” We rush out into the 
station, get a sinker and a cup of coffee 
and $75 worth of dyspepsia. We must do 
things God’s way. There is only one way 
to get to heaven whether you are a million- 
aire or a crap shooter. 


Standing Four-square 


Why do the names of Whitefield and Wes- 
ley and Luther and Calvin and Knox stand 
out so clearly in history? It was because 
they stood four-square with God and were 


*From a recent sermon preached by Mr. 
Sunday at Columbus, Ohio.—Reprint from 
“The Bible Today.” 
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loyal to Him and did as God wanted them 
to do, not as the people thought they ought 
to have done. They preached Jesus Christ 
without fear or favor. 

I believe the Bible is the word of God 
from cover to cover, and that He has kept 
all of His promises there, and that He has 
kept all of His promises down through the 
ages. But up comes some simpering little 
theologue with a head like an egg plant, 
and a face like a horse, and eyes like 
poached eggs and ears like the sails on a 
cat-boat. He has studied at Heidelberg— 
“at Hei-del-berg, Mr. Sunday’’—and he says, 
“But the concensus of scientific opinion—” 
“What?” I shout. “The concensus of scien- 
tific opinion? Well, if the concensus of 
scientific opinion says one thing, and the 
Word of God says another, the concensus 
of. scientific opinion may go plumb to per- 
dition, sir: I'll take the Bible for mine.” 
Yes, sir! 

If sin stalks abroad in a city, and if vice 
and crime reign in it and evil men rule it, 
and if your boys and girls are going to 
perdition, I say to you that the trouble is 
not with God but with that city’s churches. 
The church that has nothing but a brown- 
stone front and stained glass and mahogany 
and a pipe organ in the corner to back it 
up isn’t worth the space it occupies. 

I plead for a revival of religion—not a 

modern revival, but an old-time revival. 
I plead for a revival that will close down 
the breweries and shut up the saloons and 
put out the red lights. I plead for a revival 
that will make it easier to be good and 
more dangerous to be bad. 

Some people say, “A revival is an ab- 
normal condition in the church.” If you 
say that, you lie. I say to you that it is 
the normal condition of the church. And 
if you say that a revival is bad because it 
is followed by reaction, you lie twice. If 
the baby is sick and you send for the doc- 
tor, and he gives it some medicine and 
pulls it through and it gets well, and if it 
stays well for a year and then catches 
something else and dies, do you mean to 
tell me it didn‘t pay to save that child’s 
life in the first place? — 


The Power of Revivals 


You’d be surprised to know how many 
Christian people have been converted in 
times of revival. Ask those who sit near 
you, and find how many have decided for 
Christ at such times. But you say that re- 
vivals cause too much excitement. Well, 
you have revivals in business. You have 
commercial clubs, haven’t you? It was 
only a short time ago that Pittsburg sent 
a special train over the country to revive 
her business. You have just had a big re- 
vival in politics. The politicians hired halls 
over the country to hold revival meetings, 
and the party managers hired special trains 
and bought space in the newspapers. The 
Democrats, the Republicans, the Progres- 
sives and the Socialists all had revivals. 
Every four years the nation spends millions 
for a revival of education. In business we 
try for markets as well as make goods. It 
takes a higher grade of intelligence to make 
markets than to make goods. We have 
auto revivals and horse revivals, and we 
have county fairs, where they bring corn, 
and cabbage and fruits and fancy quilts 
and horses and pigs—a revival of interest 
in the farm. 

What health is to the individual, a revival 
is to religion. Martin Luther saved Europe 
from spiritual dealth by a revival. Jona- 
than Edwards in his time did a work very 
much like that of Luther, by revivals. Do 
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anything you can to keep a man out of hell. 
Appeal to his mind, or his emotions, as you 
please, but save him. John the Baptist was 
a revivalist. St. Paul was an evangelist, 
and everywhere he went there was either 
a revival or a riot. They always had to 
call out the police to handle the crowds— 
and he was the fellow who wrote about 
predestination and election. Mark that! 


Show Faith by Works 


My challenge is that you shall show your 
faith by your works. I don’t care anything 
about your certificates of church member- 
ship. I’d hate to tell some of you people 
what I think of you. You’d have to write 
it on asbestos paper. I'd hate to tell 
some of you people who are criticising 
these revival meetings and sitting back and 
finding fault, what is wrong with you and 
what you need. Any boy can break a 
window it has taken a man to make. Any 
person can spoil a rose that only God can 
fashion. If you know anything better than 
a revival to save men, come right up and 
show me or stop your knocking. When 
your preaching is fearless and true and 
your prayers are honest and your living is 
consistent, a revival will follow as naturally 
as the day comes after night. 

You say, “Mr. Sunday, a revival is tem- 
porary.” So it is; and so is a rainstorm, 
but it does a lot of good. Pentecost was 
temporary, but we are feeling the effects of 
it yet. So was the reformation, but its 
work is with us still. The work of White- 
field and Wesley was temporary. Yes, but 
their work is felt in the world today. Don’t 
you know that the Bible uses the word 
“evangelist” twice as often as the word 
“minister?” I believe that God calls me 
to do now what He called on Martin Luther 
to do in his day and generation. Some 
pastors would be absolute failures as evan- 
gelists, and some evangelists would be fiz- 
zles as pastors. 

I believe in experimental religion. The 
trouble is that we’ve made religion a mere 
ethical code. People go after Christian 
Science and all that kind of fol-de-rol just 
because they’ve never had a real religious 
experience. Have you ever prayed in the 
night for your husband or your children 
who are not saved? No? Yet if they 
should die tonight you would never see 
them again. A preacher once said to me 
that he felt he had done his whole duty 
when he had held up Christ crucified and 
laid down his teachings. Wrong! You’ve 
got to use a currycomb and an old-fashion- 
ed fly blister on some sinners. Preaching 
of the usual kind just runs off their backs 
like rain off a flat-tailed sheep. One shake 
and he’s dry. 

Once I was up in a town in Canada with 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman—I was with him 
two years as his assistant. He did a very 
unusual thing that time. He went there 
for just one church. That church was like 
a sleeping car. You couldn’t get a sinner 
with a telescope or a gatling gun. A bunch 
of live wires had pulled out and started a 
new church. I said to the pastor of our 
church that I’d like to meet the pastor of 
the other church, and one day we met him 
on the street. Did they speak? No sir! 
My pastor just elevated his nose and look- 
ed the other way when he saw the other 
fellow coming with his silk hat and long 
coat and gold-headed cane. I asked what 
that meant, and I found that they hadn’t 
even spoken to one another for eight years. 
[ just told that fellow what I thought, right 
off the reel. I said “Doctor, if you had died 
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any time in the last eight years you'd have 
gone to hell, even if you are a Presbyterian 
and believe in fore-ordination and predes- 
tination. The Bible says that if men do 
not forgive men their trespasses, neither 
will God forgive them their trespasses.” 

The Spirit of God flees from the spirit of 
strife and discord. The church is all right 
when it is in the world. It is all wrong 
when the world is in it. 


We want men full of good red blood in- 
stead of pink tea and ice water. We need 
a panic in religion. This world doesn’t 
need informing but reforming. 


Fudge-Eating Teachers 


Every Sunday-school ought to be a feed- 
er for the church. The trouble is that 
most of the teachers are fudge-eating, gum- 
chewing, card-playing folks who never look 
at the lesson until Sunday morning. Min- 
isters, don’t let a lessen help come into 
the Sunday-school! Let the teachers have 
them if they must, but make them keep 
them at home. There’s a movement to take 
the Bible out of the public schools. I say 
that if there’s any clique in this country 
that doesn’t want the Bible there, let them 
get out of the United States. They’re in 
bad. This isn’t where they belong. 


Revivals a bad thing? Against this re- 
vival is every saloonkeeper, every prosti- 
tute, every red-light madame, every gam- 
bler, every blackleg and every grafter in 
town. The most effective means any man 
or woman can employ to publicly demon- 
strate absolute inefficiency as a citizen and 
entire absence of morality, is to oppose a 
movement like this, which has for its only 
object the making of men and women what 
God meant them to be. 


Evan Roberts and the Welsh Revival 


You say the time of revivals is over. Well 
it may be for you. God knelt at the 
mouth of a mine in Wales and shouted: 
“Oh, Roberts!” and up came Roberts all 
covered with mine grease and dust. “‘Who 
called?” said Roberts. “I called,” said God; 
and Roberts started out and Wales had 
one of the most wonderful revivals the 
world ever saw. God called my friend Dr. 
Torrey, and Dr. Torrey preached in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and the islands of 
the sea and thousands were saved. God 
won’t let us lose faith in that kind of ser- 
vice. No, sir! - 

The man doesn’t live who ever heard me 
say an unkind word against the ministers. 
The lack of revivals is not all due to the 
preachers. But, if the preachers would all 
get religion the religion of Jesus would 
sweep the world. I'll let no man exceed 
me in respect for culture; but unless the 
man in the pulpit will preach the plain gos- 
pel of God he is no good as a minister. 


Formality in the Church is Fatal 


Mr. Spurgeon once preached a sermon on 
how the church people can help the devil. 
One way to do that is to discourage the 
people who are trying to beat the devil. If 
this town was filled with devils, and if the 
chief devil sat in this tabernacle right down 
in front of me, I’d shoot the gospel of God 
straight at him and all the devils here and 
in hell. 

A little society preacher, who was a gra- 
duate of the University of Chicago, came 
up'to me and said that what we need is an 
ethical revival. I said “What? You can 
sink any church into hell by an ethical re- 
vival.” We need a revival that will give 
us better homes. The testimony of the 
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times is to break down the family altar. 
The fathers forget that they are priests and 
the mothers forget that they are represen- 
tatives of Jesus. We need a revival that 
will give us mom preachers. There aren't 
nearly preachers enough to do God’s work. 
The seminaries sre facing a serious prob- 
lem for lack of mterial. No wonder men 
are leaving the ministry, for they are be- 
ing starved out of it. 

I have been a Christian for twenty-six 
years and an evangelist for sixteen years, 
and I defy any man or woman or devil to 
prove that I haven’t lived up to the teach- 
ings of this Book. I have three boys, and 
I'd give almost anything if, when I finally 
have to lay down my work, they would take 
up evangelism and keep up the fight when 
their old dad sinks to the mat and has 
taken the count. Whenever men heard 
Moody or Phillips Brooks, they were filled 
with a desire to become ministers and 
preach Jesus Christ. I would be overjoyed 
if through this revival some young man 
should decide to be a missionary and to go 
out to the dark corners of this old con- 
tinent and preach Christ. 


Be Faithful to the Bible 


You shouldn’t think of anything but the 
saving of souls. You shouldn’t care which 
church receives the largest accessions to 
membership, provided Jesus Christ is glor- 
ified. Read your Bible before you go to 
bed tonight. 

Revivals have always had peculiarities. 
Those of this age have theirs. These are 
the days of business men’s revivals. In 
San Francisco, where for three years they 
pleaded with me tocome, one man, a wealthy 
businss man—he was Lyman Stewart, of- 
fered $50,000 to finance the campaign. An- 
other city offered to build a temple of steel 
and glass, right within the fire limits. It’s 
a business men’s awakening in your day and 
mine. 


Work 


I tell you, the devil scored a big victory 
when he got the church to give up prayer. 
Once in the city of Indianapolis a man, a 
general, who was deeply interested in a re- 
vival, noticed a minister approach unsuc- 
cessfully a young lawyer who was inclined 
toward atheism. The minister took the 
young man’s address, and after he had gone 
the general asked for it. Next evening he 
sought out the humble lodging house where 
the young man lived, and asked for him, 
saying he wished to see him privately. He 
was shown up the poorly carpeted stairs 
and into the young man’s room. He en- 
gaged the young lawyer in conversation, 
asked him to lay bare his doubts. The 
young man did so, and one by one they 
melted before the general’s arguments like 
ice in a summer sea. They talked for 
hours, and it was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing when the young man finally declared 
himself convinced of the truth of the gos- 
pel, and knelt down and prayed. The next 
day the general told the minister, and said 
that the bringing of that young man to 
Christ was one of the greatest accomplish- 
ments of his life. That general was Ben- 
jamin Harrison, once president of the Unit- 
ed State. 


Prayer and Personal 


It is said that every Sunday, one thou- 
thousand people are actually gathered 
into the membership of Christian church- 
es on foreign fields. 


Central Union News 


HE continuous growth of the Bible 

School and consequent increasing 
inadequacy of our present rooms for the 
accommodation of the different depart- 
ments has made it absolutely necessary 
to adopt a new policy for the assembling 
of the school in opening exercises. Be- 
ginning Sunday morning, April 20, the 
Primary, Junior, Senior, Adult and 
Teachers’ Training Departments of the 
school have assembled in the auditorium 
of the Church for joint opening exer- 
cises. 

This is going to be a permanent ar- 
rangement. Already the new plan has 
approved itself to officers, teachers, and 
pupils alike. The whole spirit and tone 
of the Bible School has thereby been 
quickened, the change has resulted in 
marked improvement in the singing, the 
different departments are brought to- 
gether in a new and impressive manner, 
and the school as a whole is given a co- 
herence and dignity not possible in the 
cramped quarters of the Sunday School 
room proper, with only a part of the 
school present. 

Superintendent MacCaughey is to be 
congratulated on having found so satis- 
factory a solution to an exceedingly dif- 
ficult problem. It serves besides as a 
splendid object lesson to the Church of 
what might be accomplished in a Model 
3ible School building, one of the prin- 
cipal features of which, of course, would 
be a large and appropriate Assembly 
Hall, where all the departments of the 
school could gather for inspiring open- 
ing exercises before passing each to its 
own department, and thence into the 
individual class rooms for study of the 
day’s lessons. 

& 


The Adult Class. 

During the month of April President 
A. F. Griffiths of Oahu College has been 
presenting a series of most helpful 
studies in the Prophets before the Adult 
Bible Class. Attendance at this class is 
being built up and the interest increas- 
ing from month to month. 

It gives us all great pleasure to an- 
nounce that during the month of May 
Rev. Henry P. Judd, who has just come 
to Honolulu to assume the. Superin- 
tendency of Sunday School work in con- 
nection with the Hawaiian Board 
throughout the Islands, will teach the 
International Sunday School Lesson to 
this class. It means much to Central 
Union and to the entire work in this 
city to have Mr. and Mrs. Judd come to 
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live here and enter heartily, as we know 
they will, into the best life of this com- 
munity. 

ad 
Combining Business With Pleasure. 

From its very inception five years ago 
the Men’s League has stood consistently 
for two things—‘‘good fellowship and 
active participation in every form of so- 
cial service in which it may be helpful.” 
Unquestionably one of the secrets of the 
League and the maintenance of such a 
splendid interest among the men of the 
Church and community in the organiza- 
tion has been just this happy combina- 
tion of business with pleasure. 

True to its ideal, the League at its 
last meeting, held Tuesday evening, 
April 22nd., took up in connection with its 
business meeting, the consideration of 
two important bills which at that time 
were pending in the Territorial Legis- 
lature and passed ringing resolutions 
urging the enactment of these bills into 
law. 


Professor Vaughan MacCaughey, 
Principal of Mills School, presented the 
resolution, which was unanimously 


adopted, congratulating the members of 
the House of Representatives on their 
unanimous approval of the school budget 
which carries among other all-important 
items, an appropriation for furthering 
vocational training and guidance in the 
public schools, and expressing to the 
territorial senate which now has ‘the 
school budget under consideration, our 
hearty approval of liberal appropriations 
for education and our particular en- 
dorsement of the items for manual train- 
ing, equipment and vocational instruc- 
tion. We are happy to report that this 
bill has since been passed by the senate 
and is now a law. 

The other resolution referred to the 
Bill providing for the Abatement of 
Vice by Injunction, which had at that 
time passed the Senate. Mr. J. R. Galt, 
last year president of the League, pre- 
sented a strong resolution urging the 
House of Representatives to pass the 


bill. Governor Frear spoke to the reso- 
lution, and it  was_ enthusiastically 
passed. 


Although the bill was destined to go 
down in defeat, still it showed once again 
just where the men of the League may 
be found on any measure that effects 
vitally the life and health of this com- 
munity. 

The pleasure of the evening centered 
about the splendid supper served by a 
committee of ladies from the Women’s 
Society, it was greatly added to by the 
singing of the Kamehameha Boys’ Glee 
Club, and found its climax in the charm- 
ing address of Rear Admiral Moore, 
commandant of the naval forces of Ha- 
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waii, who, as the guest of honor, spoke 
in delightful humor of his experiences 
as Military Governor of Hawaii. 

One hundred and forty of the leading 
men of the Church and city attended the 
meeting, and all seemed to enter most 
heartily both into the business and the 
pleasure of the evening. 


a 
A Truly Wonderful Story. 


That is what many were heard to say 
who listened to Dr. Syngman Rhee of 
Seoul tell his “Life Story” at the Sun- 
day morning service at Central Union, 
April 20. In faultless English this hero 
of the early days of persecution in 
Korea, told how he suffered the tor- 
tures of a cruel imprisonment because 
he dared advocate the principles of 
Christianity and of political liberty dur- 
ing the stormy days just preceeding 
Japanese occupation and while the old 
conservative regime was still in con- 
trol in the Hermit nation. For several 
years he was confined to prison, but not 
to be defeated even by these restrictions 
he taught and preached to his fellow 
prisoners, winning them one by one to 
yield their hearts to Jesus Christ, so 
that when at last he was released with 
the overthrow of Korean sovereignty, he 
was able to number forty Christian con- 
verts among the young men of that 
prison. Some of these same young men 
have become prominent in the new 
Korea that is being born under the wise 
administration of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, while others are today in Hawaii, 
still earnest in their devotion to Christ 
and active in the work of the Korean 
church here, 

After seven years of study in the 
Universities in the East, not satisfied 
with a Bachelor’s degree, but pushing on 
to the highest of University degrees, he 
now returns to his native land, a Doctor 
of Philosophy, to devote his trained pow- 
ers to the uplift of his people. Truly a 
wonderful story, and a most eloquent 
testimony to the saving, sustaining, en- 
nobling power of Christ in the life of 
the truly consecrated soul, be that soul 
Korean or of whatever nationality. 

—A. A. E. 


sss 


HE annual meeting of the Hawai- 

ian Board will take place in Hono- 
lulu June 27 to July 3rd. inclusive. The 
two principal features of this year’s 
gathering will be the jubilee anniversary 
celebration of the pastorate of Rev. H. 
H. Parker, of Kawaiahao Church and 
the jubilee anniversary of the founding 
of the Hawaiian Board, both of which 
will take place at Kawaiahao Church 
Sunday, June 29th. 
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Men Working For Men 
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Mr. Mott’s Recommendations. 


N important feature of Mr. Mott’s 

visit was his conference with the 
directors and trustees of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. In the 
course of this meeting Mr. Mott made 
three recommendations as to the Associa- 
tion’s policy, based on his previous con- 
ferences during the day and his former 
knowledge of the local situation. Natur- 
ally they are expansion policies, for he 
believes in wider work as soon as the 
base is strong. Mr. Mott first told the 
directors and trustees of the world-wide 
reputation of the Honolulu Association, 
due to two things. First, the leadership 
of the strong local business men and 
women of means resulting in a strong 
association, and second, the Association’s 
physical isolation which made its achieve- 
ments stand out. Now that the base is 
strong, Mr. Mott says, it is time for the 
Association to reach out in three ways. 

—-_—- 

Local Expansion. 


Mr. Mott recommended a wider ex- 
tension of the work into various classes 
of local people, urging especially the de- 
velopment of the Japanese Association, 
the rejuvination of the Chinese Associa- 
tion, and the organization of work for 
Koreans, in which work several local 
Koreans are well qualified to lead, nota- 
bly Dr. Rhee. 

— gg 
Island Expansion. 


Other cities will from time to time be- 
come ripe for Associations. As fast as 
this is the case, the Honolulu Association 
should help them organize. Help by 
lending its employed officers for short 
periods, and financially. These scattered 
Associations would be united into a ter- 
ritorial organization under a territorial 
committee similar to the plan throughout 
America and Canada. Further, small 
groups of men should be organized into 
societies on all plantations, these to be 
related to the nearest city work and the 
central work in Honolulu. They would 
be self-improvement societies, looking to 
the building up of men in body, mind, 
and spirit. This plan was discussed at 
more length with the secretaries of the 
Association in a special conference. 

—fi—.- 
World-Wide Expansion. 


The third recommendation was that 
the local work relate itself to some for- 


eign Association in Asia, as many of the 
mainland Associations have done. Chi- 
cago for instance supports the work in 
Hong Kong, Los Angeles in Shanghai, 
Princeton University supports the Tien- 
tsin work, and so on. The missionary 
history and traditions of Honolulu 
should now express themselves in this 
world wide work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, now established 
successfully all over Asia, directed by 
149 foreign secretaries in different cities 
of the non-Christian world. 


- —B— 
Non-Equipment Work. 


Mr. Mott spoke of how much could be 
done by a few men banded together in 
Association work, whether they had a 
building or not. Non-equipment work 
has been developed in the states, espec- 
ially for rural districts. -A trained secre- 
tary is employed, and it is surprising 
how much he can do without any plant, 
if he be a man of skill as an organizer 
and promoter. This work would be pos- 
sible on plantations and in the smaller 
towns. Cities such as Hilo and several 
others could have buildings, and do a 
great work. Any place that there are 
young men there is need of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the strong 
right arm of the Church, reaching young 
men in ways and places impossible for 
the other activities of the Church to 
reach. It has come to be recognized as 
the Church’s best way of reaching cer- 
tain groups of young men, and doing for 
them some things the church proper is 
not equipped or its leaders trained to do. 


8 
Expansion Realized. 


The Association has already gone 
some distance along this road. First, 
in its activity in connection with the 
Japanese branch. This branch now has 
nearly 200 members, two employed sec- 
retaries, nice rooms, and is planning a 
building movement to secure quarters 
of its own. Messrs. R. A. Cooke, Geo. 
F. Davies, and F. C. Atherton represent 
the Association in its movement. They 
are working on a plan which if succces- 
ful will give the Japanese an Association 
building adequate to all needs for some 
years to come. 

The second work of expansion is the 
shop work. Meetings are held each 
week in the Car Barns, Honolulu Iron 
Works, and the Catton-Neill Shop at 
noon. They are a success. The plan 
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is applicable wherever a group of men 
take lunch together. The meetings run 
from 10 at the Car Barns to 50 at the 
Iron Works. 

The third plan of expansion, or exten- 
sion, is the work of the Gospel teams. 
These visit local churches and missions, 
and also go out of town to hold religious 
meetings. Kalihi Mission, Ewa Plana- 
tion and Honolulu Plantation have been 
visited recently, and the local workers 
much encouraged by the visit from the 
young men from the Association. 

A fourth feature consists in providing 
special speakers for the local schools. 
Oahu College, Mills School, Kamehame- 
ha Schools, The High School and Nor- 
mal School have been visited and ad- 
dresses given by such men as Fred. B. 
Smith, Raymond Robins, John R. Mott, 
Dr. L. B. Sperry, and Harry N. Holmes. 

Finally, outside Bible classes have been 
organized and conducted in the College 
of Hawaii and Oahu College, where 
three groups of boys now meet weekly 
for discussion of high school and college 
problems. 

The work of the Boys’ Clubs of Ho- 
nolulu is managed by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association under a_ special 
committee having its own funds and of- 
ficers and employed secretary. 

Taking it all in all, the Association has 
already made good progress in an ex- 
pansion program. But—it has but begun. 


Birds-eye Glimpses 


Kohala Church Activities. 


HE King’s Daughters and Sunday- 
school jointly pay for an auto, 
every Sunday, to bring to Sunday-school 
a number of children who have no con- 
veyances. This adds half a dozen or 
more children to our very small school. 
Money has been collected by one of 
the ladies of the church to pay for trim- 
ming the trees, cutting the grass and re- 
painting the fence of the cemetery be- 
longing to the church, in Wainaia Gulch. 
On the evening of Palm Sunday, Rev. 
F. W. Merril, of St. Augustine’s Epis- 
copal Church, gave to a congregation 
composed of members of both churches, 
a most helpful stereopticon address on 
the Passion Week. 

Rev. Mr. Okumura, while here recent- 
ly, addressed the Japanese at Kohala, 
Hawi, Union Mill and Halawa, with 
stereopticon views of the parts of the 
world he has visited. The atdiences 
were large. He also addressed bricily 
a meeting of the King’s Daughters. 

The King’s Daughters are an ideally- 
useful organization. They raise con- 
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siderable money for local benevolence 
by means of rummage sales which are a 
boon to the people in the plantation 
camps. Recently, local talent volunteer- 
ed an entertainment in Social Hall, for 
their benefit, in appreciation of the fine 
work they are doing. 

The Kohala Manse is possibly the only 
one in the world that has a cylinder pow- 
er press domiciled under its roof, since 
THE MIDGET, which was started as a 
parish bulletin, and is now the pastor’s 
“larger pulpit,” has expanded its original 
$100 capital stock to $4,000. 

JF COW AN 


ee Ss 
The New Church Organization at Ewa 


During recent days, God has greatly 
blessed us in our work for Him here at 
the plantation center. The seed sown 
by those who have toiled in the past has 
begun to bear fruit, and as a result we 
have been able to organize our Ewa 
Union Church with a membership of 
twenty-nine, ten of whom came in on 
confession of faith, eleven on reaffirma- 
tion of faith, (their membership having 
been allowed to lapse elsewhere), and 
eight by letter from other churches. 


On Sunday evening, April 20th, the 
service for completion of the organiza- 
tion was held. Rev. W. B. Oleson, Sec- 
retary of the Hawaiian Board, was pre- 
sent and gave the address of the even- 
ing, besides extending the right hand of 
fellowship to the pastor and assisting in 
the communion service. His message 
was just what was needed, and we hope 
that it will be long remembered. The 
church was well filled, and it was alto- 
gether a very joyful occasion for all who 
are interested in the advance of the 
cause of Christ here on the plantation. 

Thursday evening, April 24th, a coun- 
cil was called in the Ewa Church to re- 
cognize the newly formed organization. 
The Council was organized with Rev. 
W. B. Oleson as moderator and Mr. 
Spencer Bowen as clerk. After hear- 
ing the records of the proceedings of 
the church, including the reading of con- 
stitution, by-laws, and Articles of Faith, 
these were formally endorsed by the 
council, and the recognition service fol- 
lowed. The invocation was by Dr. John 
T. Gulick, scripture reading by. Rev. J. 
P. Erdman, and prayer by Rev.. A. A. 
Ebersole. Helpful, inspiring, words of 
welcome and greeting to the new church 
were spoken by Dr. Doremus Scudder, 
Rev. A. V. Soares, Rev. H. K. Poepoe, 
and Rey. T. Hori as representatives of 
different departments, of the work of the 
Association. 


At the conclusion of the service, the 
ladies of the plantation served coffee and 
sandwiches in the Kindergarten near the 
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church. It made a very pleasant ending 
to a most enjoyable occasion. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Frank Atherton, 
Rev. J. P. Erdman and Mr. Spencer 
Bowen in furnishing their automobiles, 
the delegates were provided with con- 
veyance. 

The organization is not strong in num- 
bers, but we have great hope that it may 
prove a blessing to the life of the plan- 
tation, and that it may be the means of 
winning many to our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ. 

ROBERT B. WHITAKER, 
Pastor. 
es 

The new Henry Perrine Baldwin Me- 
morial organ which the Maui Aid Asso- 
ciation has presented to the Wailuku 
Union Church has been shipped from 
the factory of the Austin Organ Com- 
pany. It should arrive and be in place 
by the first or second week in June. Mrs. 
Louise Chisholm Jones and the choir of 
the church will prepare a special Satur- 
day evening program for the opening 


recital. 
EG 


Annual Meeting of Hawaii 
Cousins 


HE Annual Meeting of the Ha- 

waiian Mission Children’s Society 
was held in the Old Mission Home, 
April 19, 1913, just ninety-three years 
from the landing of the Pioneer Com- 
pany of Missionaries. 

Twelve frames containing the pictures 
of the Fathers and Mothers in the twelve 
companies of missionaries to the Sand- 
wich Islands were hung that morning on 
the walls of the Old Mission Home, and 
proved a great attraction. 

In the tent another innovation greeted 
the eye. Not since the early days of the 
“Verandah Brigade” were so many chil- 
dren assembled at Cousins meeting. The 
fourth generation and some of the fifth 
were there in force and looked as if the 
whole affair belonged to them. Twelve 
very small boys, representing the twelve 
companies, stood with pennants bearing 
the name of the ship on which their an- 
cestors came. 

Then five little girls read letters writ- 
ten by Sarah Ruggles, eldest daughter of 
one of the pioneers, who at the age of 
six years had left her parents and was 
on her way to Boston around Cape Horn. 

Herman Alexander read a remarkable 
letter from his great uncle, Sereno 
Bishop, aged ten and a half years, and 
Theodore Forbes read one from Samuel 
Whitney only 9 years old. 

The story of sickness and health, en- 
couragement and despondency in the 
work, with here and there a touch of 
romance such as the courtship of Mr. 
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Chamberlain and Miss Patten, and the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs, Cooke held 
the interest of all. 

The last letter, written by Mr. Levi 
Chamberlain telling of the formation of 
the first laws of the land, was read by 
Dr. N. B. Emerson, and though rather 
long was filled with items of historical 
interest. 

This interesting meeting was conduct- 
ed by President W. F. Dillingham. Rev. 
O. H. Gulick offered prayer; Mrs. May 
Richards led in singing, “Blest be the 
Tie that Binds;”’ the minutes of the last 
meeting were read; the Board of Man- 
agers reported; New officers were elect- 
ed (F. C. Atherton for President and 
A. F. Judd for Vice-President) ; a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to collect 
data and secure a historian to write up 
the history of the mission; a collection 
amounting to $82.55 was taken, and 
from the Missionary fund $75.00 was 
appropriated for tuition and books for 
Isabella Hulu at Maunaolu, $100 to the 
work of Cousin Fannie Andrews Shep- 
ard in Aintab, Turkey, and $50 to the 
Nauru Mission. 

The meeting then adjourned without 
the time honored song ,“From Green- 
lands Icy Mountains.” 

The calling of the roll by the names 
of ancestors revealed the fact that there 
were more Cookes present than any oth- 
er family. The counting was quite live- 
ly for a time. Twenty-eight Cookes an- 
swered to the Cooke call. Last year the 
Alexanders led with eleven. Next year 
the Judds should win, unless the Bald- 
wins rally to the call. 

As a great packet of 150 or more let- 
ters written to Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles by 
the Fathers and Mothers, with dates 
ranging from 1820 to 1836, had just 
been received from Chicago, some of 
these were read to the assembled Cou- 
sins. These letters were handled re- 
verently, and if the Fathers and Moth- 
ers were looking down they must have 
been pleased with the interest shown in 
this their message from the past. 

Extracts from Mr. and Mrs. Bing- 
ham’s letters and from those of her great 
grand-parents Mr. and Mrs. Whitney 
were read by Mrs. Ranney Scott. 

Other extracts from the letters of Dr. 
and Mrs. Judd, Dr. Baldwin and from 
those of her grandmother, Mrs. Green, 
were read by Mrs. May Green Wilcox. 
Mis. May Atherton Richards read parts 
of letters from Mr. and Mrs. Forbes, Dr. 
Chapin and her grandfather Mr. Cooke. 

M.S. Ag 
a 

Island Japanese express their admira- 
tion for the fifteen legislators in Cali- 
fornia who had the courage to champion 
an unpopular cause against the sixty-five 
who voted for the alien land bill. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
On Hawaii. 


NDER the waving cocoanut trees 
within a few feet of the blue wa- 
ters of historic Kealakekua Bay, the 
Association of Hawaii held its sessions 
for four days in the open air. As one 
sat beneath the shade of the leaf-roofed 
lanai and turning from the earnest faces 
of the people as they sang praises to 
Christ, looked across the harbor to the 
lofty cliff of Keoua with its descending 
trail, the ancient “Ke ala o ke Akua’”’ 
(the Way of God) there was vividly 
presented to the mind the blessing that 
Christianity has brought to these people. 
Along the shore a few hundred yards 
from the place of meeting were the 
great stone ruins of the temple where 
Captain Cook was worshipped as the 
god Lono; directly opposite us across 
the bay could be seen the monument 
marking the spot where he met his death 
in a sailors’ brawl with his erstwhile 
worshippers. But now the Prince of 
Peace has come to these shores and such 
superstition and such unbrindled passion 
are gone forever. 

The meetings were marked by Chris- 
tian harmony and zeal for the purity of 
the church. A leading layman who had 
yielded during the past six months to 
the demon rum on several occasions was 
requested to resign the position of honor 
he held and did so with humble con- 
fession of his sin. 

The Rev. A. S. Baker, the Board’s 
Agent on Hawaii, reported that by rea- 
son of a special gift the salaries of all 
the pastors had been raised to forty dol- 
lars a month. One of the churches re- 
ported that through the united prayer 
and the self-sacrificing efforts of the 
members they had raised $1,300 for the 
repairing of their historic church build- 
ing. 

On Sunday in the large stone church 
built in the days of the early mission- 
aries there gathered about seven hun- 
dred Sunday School scholars for the 
great rally. The singing of these Kona 
Sunday Schools is remarkably good by 
reason of the fact that the school teach- 
ers of the district take active part in our 
churches. One Sunday -School hav- 
ing made attendance at this rally de- 
pendent on the ability of each scholar 
to recite all the Golden Texts of the 
quarter was there with thirty odd in 
its delegation. The churches of Hawaii 
have raised over eight hundred dollars 
for the new church at Kalaupapa, which 
is considerably more than had _ been 
pledged. 


On Maui. 
Meeting in Wailuku in the comfort- 


able Kaahumanu Church, the Maui As- 
sociation held its semi-annual session. 
The business was dispatched promptly 
and on the whole wisely. Arrangements 
were made for the ordination of Mr. 
Yee Kui, the evangelist of the Wailuku 
Chinese Church. 

The resignation of Rev. Mr. Kaailua 
from his pasturate on account of ill- 
health was regretfully accepted 

The great problem before the Asso- 
ciation was the disposition of the forces 
so as to properly minister to the needs 
of the many pastorless churches. The 
vast field of East Maui with its nine 
churches has but one able-bodied or- 
dained minister; and the problem pre- 
sented is still unsettled, being left to the 
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wisdom of the Standing Committee of 
the Association. 

The Maui Aid Society reported an- 
other successful year of assistance to 
and development of many worthy phases 
of the work in Maui county. 


On Oahu. 


The session on Oahu was longer than 
on the other islands partly from the fact 
that most of the business was done in 
two languages, Hawaiian and English ; 
and partly from the fact that time was 
taken for profitable discussion of mat- 
ters of policy and of forward movement. 
The policy of following the trend of 
thought on the Mainland in decreasing 
the permanent lay membership in the 
Association was adopted. 

Thus the Association becomes more 
truly a body equally representative of 
the churches. Committees were appoint- 
ed to arrange Councils for the recogni- 
tion of the New Union Church of Ewa 
Mill and for the organization of the 
Japanese church at Waialua. The re- 
ports showed a prosperous condition of 
most of the churches on the island and 
that many new members had been added. 
Useful discussion on questions looking 
toward enlarged work of the church was 
had and the delegates received new ideas 
of the wide mission of the church of 
Christ. Progress in the cementing of 
the brotherly unity of the churches of 
various languages was made at this ses- 
sion and this difficult problem is giradu- 
ally working out to solution. 


On Kauai. 


In two days of close attention to busi- 
ness the work of the Kauai Association 
was completed. There has been com- 
mendable advance made in church mem- 
bership, a net gain of 6 per cent during 
the past six months. Especially worthy 
of mention in this respect is the Chinese 
church of Waimea, under the leadership 
of Mr. Tsui Heng Wing. The Hawai- 
ian churches, of which there are six, 
voted to raise $10 per month for local 
home missions in providing a pastor for 
one of their own weak churches. Mr. 
jose Alba, the Philipino Evangelist, was 
received by the Association and is to be 
licensed to preach at the Fall meeting. 
He has led into membership in the Koloa 
church about twenty of his people and 
has proved his calling by most earnest 
and effective work. — 

The Superintendent of . Hawaiian 
Work has secured the co-operation of 
all the pastors in the use of Dismissal 
Blanks for the transfer of membership 
from one church to another. It is the 


purpose of all to conserve our forces by 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street . 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXARE 
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each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 
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DR" TANK 
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Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


leading church members to unite with 
the church of the place where they a‘e 
living. | 

There is a sptrit of earnestness and 
of progress manifested throughout the 
whole church body. 

—J. P. E. 
a ad 
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Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
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EVENTS. 
March. 


25-30. News of terrible disaster by cyclone, 
fire and flood, followed by extreme cold 
in the central states. 


Rear Admiral Charles B. T. Moore suc- 
ceeds Rear Admiral Walter C. Cowles 
as commandant of local naval station. 


Departments of the Circuit Court move 
back in the Judiciary Building which 
has recently been repaired. 

Arrival of immigration steam ship Wil- 
lesden with fourteen hundred Spanish 
and Portuguese emigrants for Hawaii. 


1. Dr. Lyman B. Sperry arrived to give a 
series of “Sex and Health” lectures at 
Wine MC SARs onus: News received of the 
death, at Rome, of the famous Ameri- 
can financier, J. Pierpont Morgan. 


3. Brigadier-General Frederick Funston, 
J.S.A., arrives from Manila to assume 
command of the Hawaiian Department. 


4 The Kilohana Club, formerly known as 
the Kilohana Art League, decides to 
disband. It has been an organization 
promoting an interest in art, music and 
literature in the city. 

7. The fund raised in Hawaii for the re- 

lief of the sufferers from flood and fire, 

in the Middle West, was over twelve 
thousand dollars. 

Two hundred and eighteen Spanish im- 

migrants are released from quarantine 

at the U. S. public health station. They 
will be-cared for by the authorities un- 
til work shall be found for them. 

Walter G. Smith, formerly editor of the 

Advertiser and later The Star, now 

lecturing in the states, on the Hawai- 

ian Islands, is about to go to Wash- 
ington to assist in the fight against 
free sugar. : 

Engineering experts of the navy are in 

consultation here over the problem of 

the Pearl Harbor dry dock. 

Work on the Koolau tunnel progressing 

satisfactorily. It is a three million 

dollar project and over a thousand men 
are employed. 

20. A mass-meeting held at the Bijou 
Theater in favor of abolishing the red- 
light district through power of injunc- 
tion. 


30. 


10. 


ti 


14. 


April. 

Construction of the extension: of the 
Hilo railroad to Paauilo completed 
after four years of work. 

Vocational training in the public 
schools strongly indorsed by repre- 
sentative men at the Men’s League 
dinner. Admiral Moore, the guest of 
honor, spoke of the history of Samoa. 
Public hearing of the suffragettes held 
in the throne room of the Capitol be- 
fore the special House committee. Con- 
gress is asked to appropriate $15,000 
to cover the expense of a plebiscite to 
determine whether the Territorial con- 
stitution shall be admended to give 
women equal sufferage. 


21. 


22. 


24. 


MARRIAGES. 

Lamb-Wilson—In Honolulu, April 1, 1913, 
Miss Anna B. Lamb of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and Mr. E. Douglas Wilson of 
Los Angeles. 

Lightfoot-Longley—In Honolulu, April 5, 
1913, Miss Edith M. Lightfoot to Mr. 
A. T. Longley. 

Castle-Tozzer—In New York, April 3, 1913, 
Miss Margaret Castle of Honolulu to 
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Prof. Alfred Tozzer 
versity. 

MecGunnegle-Sheridan—In Honolulu, April 9, 
1918, Miss Isabel Ray McGunnegle to 
Lieut. Phil Sheridan, Fifth Cavalry. 

Smith-Andrews—In Honolulu, April 9, 1913, 

Miss Josephine Smith of Portland, Oregon, 
to Lieut. Joseph Andrews, First Field 
Artillery. 

Querino-Borges—In Honolulu, April 10, 1913, 
Miss Gussie Querino to Mr. Marion J. 
Borges. 

Hunter-Chase—In Honolulu, April 12, 1913, 
Miss Ethel M. Hunter, of Seattle, to 
Robert S. Chase of Hilo. 

Porter-Bailey—In Honolulu, April 12, 1913, 
Miss Mary A. Porter to Mr. Frederic 
C. Bailey of the Bank of Hawaii. 

Atherton-Guard—In Honolulu, April 15, 1913, 
Miss Juliette Atherton to John B. 
Guard of Hilo. 

Eaton-Armstrong—In Honolulu, April 18, 
1918, Mrs. H. Eaton to Frank H. Arm- 
strong of Castle & Cook. 

Estes-Shaw—In Honolulu, April 22, 1913, 
Miss Mary B. Estes of Portland, Ore., 
to Mr. H. L. Shaw, secretary of Cham- 
bers’ Drug Co. 

Turnbull-Gardner—In Honolulu, April 22, 
1913, Agnes Turnbull of Kohala, Ha- 
wail, to James Gardner of Honolulu. 

Deaths. 

lokia—In Honolulu, March 30, 1918, Miss 
Lewa K. lokia, a well known Hawaiian 
teacher. 

Kuhaulua—At Palama, April 2, 1918, John 
Kuhaulua, aged 62 years. 

Willing—At Waipio,’ Oahu, April 9, 
Carl H. Willing, aged 62 years. 

Poepoe—In Honolulu, April 10, Representa- 
tive Joseph M. Poepoe, aged 61 years. 

Naone—In Honolulu, April 8, 1913, A. B. 
Naone, aged 54 years. 

Pfotenhauer—In Honolulu, April 14, 1913, 
W. Pfotenhauer, vice-president and 
manager of H. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd., 
aged 41 years. 

Lyon—In Honolulu, April 14, 1918, Ralph A. 
Lyon, chemist for Hawaiian Fertilizer 
Works. 

Webster—In Honolulu, April 20, 1913, Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Webster, aged 56 years. 
Alexander—In Honolulu, April 23, 19138, Mrs. 
Abigail C. Alexander, widow of Prof. 

W. D. Alexander, aged 79 years. 
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* Honolulu Hat Co. 
= cana Bi 
= 36 Hotel St. u 
a : 
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= Wholesale and Retail. a 
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im P. O. Box 857. Phone 1820 # 
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PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
| Office 

Hotel Street. 

| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


May, 1913. 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 
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W. W. AHANA & CO., Ltd. 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


« 


— 
—=— ~— as was. 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. 


P. O. Box 986 
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W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE STORE. 


BRIENDSZ ON] CEE 


MONTH. 


HOW TO CORRESPOND WITH YOUR 


THEM A COPY OF THE FRIEND EACH 


S4$$444464446444 4446644444444664 
; THE TAISHO VULCANIZING 
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uto, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Also Tube Repairing. 


180 Merchant Street, near Alakea 
Telephone 3197. HONOLULU, T. H. 


S. SAIKI, Manager. 
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JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


MAINLAND,—SEND 


McGHESNEY 
COFFEE GO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 
boy MERCHANTS TREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Elks Bldg. Tel. 1751 


Silva’s Toggery 
CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


FSS Hh 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OFRICE SUPPER VECO! Ittd. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


eo & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
[Bie Ie. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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Honolulu Monument 
Works, Limited 


Marble, Granite and MODERN 
Hawaiian Stones PLUMBER ; 
Our thoughts at this time naturally DYBING ee 
turn to the approach of Memorial Day, 
and we cordially invite the public to 914 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 144 WORKS 
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e ° e 


inspect our large stock of Monumental 
designs. We can quarantee satisfaction 
in all grades of this work, as we have 


‘ 
‘ 
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' 


© 
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way’s Teas; also a full 
line of Fancy and Staple 
Groceries, and FANCY |; 
Creamery Butter. 


: ; : HHHEHEHRHHHHEHHEHEEBESE 
the facilities with which we can give DOVE = 5 
dard ible. 

you the highest standard possible Goeas = E. R. BATH = 
- | | | 
Cile » PLUMBER 4 
De Coca soe TEE G a4 4|/™ Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- ™ 
Title Company of Trenton, N. J., and FOcer. r A Sas ae E 
if you are in need of anything in this td. w Agent fore thes = 
line, we ask you to kindly confer with | d e | DOUGLAS CLOSET = 
us, as there is no tiling on the market at | « 
the present time that excells these pro- m Guaranteed against the annoyance of m 
ducts. P| wasting water. = 
The house of Good Coffee BeBe REPRE 

and Tea such as Rajah, ; 

mmotuty Drug G0. Lt M. & J. Coffee and Ridg- &|| Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 
Hl ( [ ©9 e 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


4/| BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES; 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


ODD FELLOWS BLOG., FORT ST. 


SAISON ONS=— 
ACCURATELY FILLED BY 
GRADUATE DRUGGISTS. 
Our Service is Unexcelled. 


J. E. GOEAS, Mgr. 


Phone 4138 Excelsior Bldg., 
1156-1158 Fort St. 


Our Soda Fountain is the Best in the 
City. 
USE OUR TELEPHONE. 


LVOYOPOPO POPOV OVO PO VO VO VOPOPO PO PO eory 


Upholstering and Repairing. 
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is MOTHER’S DAY PROGRAM & ‘Tailor 7 
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is Merchant and Alakea Sts. 8 HONOLULU, T. H. LOm atts 
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REED ORGANS. 


7 Our Piano Line 

includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 

:: Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
Mm an line of Pian- 
@ ola Pianos and 
@ Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN 


NAL THER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 


Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 


Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


Hawaiian Trust Co. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /4/ 
Liebility, and Burglary (is 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


KULEDA 


FOR OT YLISH 


Millinery 


SIRAW HAY 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2199 


Consolidated Soda 
Water Works Co. 


LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works : Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


The Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINA, EVE ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


The First iational 


AT HONOLULU. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


ok of Hawaii 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL. BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * & 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* # 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


Ey OF ELA E co Son 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St, 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
HHEHBRHRHHEHHEHEHEEHESE B 


S& W 


Canned Goods 
Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


Henry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471. 


*# SAYEGUSA + 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


DinBoeryware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous. treatment have been the 
factors which have made us ‘“The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.”’ 

The careful. selection’ of patterns 
and shapes of. our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


W. We. Dimond & HORS AUS 
53-07 SNING SRE 


Sellmg Out Genuine Oriental 
Rugs and Real Laces. 
a 


A, & N. GIBARA. 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 

11KS, 


Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroiderieg, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing, 


HAWAIL | 


HONOLULU, 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HONOLULU, Io El 


Ge BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 


‘|Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G.’ N.- Wilcox: . 5 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
“Butterick” Patterns, ““Delinea- 
tor” and all the “Butterick” Pub- 


lications. 


Nl. . Sachs Dry Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS’ TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


~—6 On American Citizenship. 


To the Honorable Woodrow Wilson, 

President of the United States. 
Sir 

The undersigned, citizens and residents of the Territory of Hawaii, respect- 
fully make petition, and, for grounds therefor, represent as follows: 

In Hawaii the relations between the races are more cordial, probably, than 
anywhere else in the world. Every person here is not only theoretically but actu- 
ally equal before the law. Every one in the Territory understands this perfectly 
well, and it therefore affords an ease of mind that does not seem to exist in those 
parts of the world where there is not that equality. Of course the language bar- 
rier prevents close social intercourse, but this is perfectly well understood by our 
different nationalities and therefore no objection or feeling arises on that account. 

Just at the present juncture of affairs in our country we feel that it would 
greatly help to adjust ill feeling and get rid of suspicion and soreness, provided the 
laws of the United States were so adjusted as to revert to the condition, which was 
regarded as ideal by our fathers, that America is a refuge for the oppressed of 
all nations and that citizenship might be acquired in the United States upon 
compliance with certain conditions, such as ability to understand the laws, customs 
and manners of that country, coupled with residence of a number of years, etc. 
The years of prior residence might well be increased, coupled with other require- 
ments now set forth in the laws, and adding thereto such further requirements as 
may be necessary to more perfectly safeguard our institutions; but entirely abo- 
lishing any race distinction. 

Your petitioners, therefore, respectfully pray that the influence of your ad- 
ministration may be thrown in favor of the enactment of such legislation in Con- 
gress as may be required to do away with race barriers to naturalization, even 
while it may increase and add other qualifications necessary to be met prior to ad- 
mitting any person of any nationality to citizenship under our laws. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dated, Honolulu, T. H., May 27, \915, (See page 133.) 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


Feal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. te DAVIES & 00, LID, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’? Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446, 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 


BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Coz, Lid. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


WALL & DOUGHERTY: 


Reset and Reco Jewelry 


in Modern Styles. 
J 


Execute Special Work in their 
Designing and Manufacturing 
Departments: Silverware, Jew- 
elry, Stationery, Book-plates, 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 


& 


Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
person. 


& 


ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. 
HONOLULU. 
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Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


DOREMUS SCUDDER... .Editor-in-Chief 

Brank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 

Orramel H. Gulick R. E. Andrews 
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A PEACEFUL INVASION. 


APAN is showing her splendid self 
ee It was natural to expect ef- 
fervescence over California’s insults. 
But the excitement was a challenge to 
Bushido—the spirit of the Samurai—and 
the national will power trained thru cen- 
turies prevailed. Count Okuma’s noble 
plea to the Christian leaders of both 
countries struck a cord which vibrated 
in myriads of hearts. It is singular 
that in Christian America we have not 
one pre-eminent statesman who at this 
juncture of strained relations could, or 
at least did, utter an appeal to the ideal 
in any wise comparable to this noble 
word of a non-Christian. Surely the 
last are becoming first. No one of our 
great Christian leaders in statecraft has 
as yet dared to raise his voice on behalf 
of international justice to Japan. We 
looked for such a word from Mr. Bryan 
but he holds his peace. Meantime Japan 
as a whole has decided to take two of 
the wisest possible courses, viz., to wait 
and to investigate. Recently Messrs. A. 
Hattori of the Kokumin or National 
party, Mr. S. Ebara of the Seiyu or Con- 
stitutional party and Mr. J. Soyeda of 
the Nichi-Bei Doshikai or Japan-Ameri- 
can One-Aim Society passed thru Hono- 


lulu en route to the mainland in order 
to make a through painstaking investi- 


gation of conditions. INéy, IDie, IK 
Ibuka, President of Meiji Gakuni 
the well known Presbyterian leader, 
in California who is a_ delegate 


to various assemblies will do the same. 
Others are busy in a like quest for all 
possible light upon the question. Mean- 
time the Japanese people will await de- 
velopments. The Foreign Office is pur- 
suing negotiations with our government 
in the effort to exhaust every pacific 
measure for securing justice from Ame- 
rica. This wise policy of restraint will 
win in the end. In every disagreement 
the party in the wrong can stand a fight 
and often wins thereby but cannot abide 
a waiting course for that always means 
defeat. While in Honolulu these visit- 
ing Japanese took occasion to render a 
great service both to their countrymen 
and to our government by their fine pub- 
lic addresses which were listened to by 
hundreds of their people and read by 
many times more. All of the addresses 
were pitched unon a high plane and 
dealt with the history and promise of 
arbitration in international difficulties, 
with the wisdom.of patient waiting un- 
til the representatives of both nations 
should have had time to carry their 
negotiations to a conclusion, with the 
impossibility of war in any event bet- 
ween America and Japan and _ with 
the confidence that the Empire has 
in the Republic’s doing right in 
the end. Mr. Hattori was especially 
happy in his address. He made four 
most impressive and striking points: 
first, every Japanese in Hawaii should 
be true to his fatherland and unswerving 
in his devotion to his Emperor; second, 
every Japanese settled here in perma- 
nency should become an American citi- 
zen if possible; third, such a change of 
allegiance is not evidence of loss of 
patriotism and will entail no injury to 
one’s national individuality. Indeed, it 
will broaden that individuality into true 
cosmopolitanism. Such an honorable 
change of citizenship only argues a high- 
er patriotism, while the deeper the pa- 
triotic devotion the better fitted the man 
will be for citizenship in another coun- 
try; fourth, if after change of allegiance 
from Japan to America war between the 
two nations should come, the truer the 
Japanese, the more valorously he will 
fight for America, thus exemplifying the 


genuine spirit of honor which Japan in- 
spires in her children. The American 
papers gave only the first of the above 
four points in their report of Mr. Hat- 
tori’s address, thus conveying exactly 
the opposite impression of the import of 
his remarks. As time elapses we can- 
not help feeling that Japan as a whole 
shows a disposition to treat this episode 
in the spirit of Christ, while America 
is debating it to no small degree from 
the standpoint of Mammon. 
Me 


Two Good Contentions. 


In another column we print two short 
communications from Dr. Baker upon 
school conditions in Kona. The demand 
voiced in one of them for straightfor- 
ward accounts of noble men and heroic 
deeds in place of some of the+mythical 
mush dealt out in certain school readers 
is a healthy sign. The idea of treating 
children as representing certain stages 
of human evolution and of supplying 
them with the food supposed to be the 
natural intellectual and industrial pabu- 
lum appropriate to those stages has had 
some vogue in educational theory and 
practise. Within limits it is undoubted- 
ly sound and it may work well enuf 
with the highly evolved twentieth cen- 
tury child, all of whose environment 
out of school helps to counteract what- 
ever nonsense this procedure carried to 
an extreme may induce. But when the 
surroundings are saturated with super- 
stitions that tend to keep the child a 
savage is it not well for the school 
to feed him twentieth century common 
sense? Apropos of the entire question 
of how much myth, fable and fairy tale 
the school should spend in teaching, it is 
of help to remember that missionary 
homes of the first order in foreign coun- 
tries are perhaps the ablest intellectual 
training schools for young children on 
earth. Here the fierce exigencies of 
missionary work require that the parent 
teacher devote time only to essentials, 
the environment is eminently modern, 
the child is shut up largely to the society 
of adults, culture of the imagination is 
tremendous because the aims of all 
whom the child meets familiarly are 
ideal while the mission methods of pro- 
cedure he hears talked over are intense- 
ly practical. Without experience there- 
of it is hard to conceive the educational 
atmosphere of such a home. No school 
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can duplicate an ideal institution of this 
order but Hawaii needs development in 
this line rather than back towards sava- 
gery. Kona is rendering a service in 
voicing a protest against fostering su- 
perstition by our school methods. Mean- 
time the request from that district to 
adapt the school year to industrial con- 
ditions should be granted because it is 
exactly along the line of vocational 
training so insistently championed today. 
But the subject of child labor there 
should also be carefully investigated, so 
that suitable regulations safeguarding 
the rights of children should be imposed 
by law. We should like to have Dr. 
Baker give us sometime the results of 
his studies of field labor done by chil- 
dren in his section of the country. 
& 


A Promotion. 

Phares Willis Rider was a good sol- 
dier of Christ Jesus. He was born in 
Defiance, Ohio March 16, 1848. and at 
16 enlisted for one year in the service 
of his country, was stationed near Wash- 


ington and honorably discharged. He 
learned his father’s trade as harness 
maker and fearing tuberculosis soon 


went to San Bernardino. He remained 
in California until 1899. Here after 
many vicissitudes he heard the call of 
the Christ for volunteers and enlisted 
for life in the service of the Kingdom. 
He became an ardent mission worker. 
Fourteen years ago he moved to Hono- 
lulu to follow his trade. He sought 
out of the worst section in town, Kakaa- 
ko, which was totally bereft of uplifting 
influences and here he and his wife began 
Christian work of the rescue mission 
type. The plague interrupted but could 
not end the enterprise. The elder Mr. 
Magoon then living who had noted the 
genuineness of Mr. Rider offered him a 
room in a cottage for his work. This 
lasted until 1902 when Mr. J. B. Ather- 
ton, who had been studying and _ felt 
sure of his man, made a compact with 
him to give all his time to Kakaako. A 
room in Magoon block was secured and 
the Riders became a part of that section 
of town. January 6, 1905 the large 
mission building was entered and sub- 
sequently a kindergarten house and the 
Kealoha Manufactory have been added. 
Here Mr. and Mrs. Rider gave them- 
selves to the people unstintedly. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty nationalities 
then thronged the tenements and cot- 
tages in Kakaako, in part the drift and 
scum of humanity with a large quota of 
Japanese fisherfolk. Saloons abounded, 
dance halls of the worst variety flourish- 
ed, brawls and crimes of violence were 
frequent. Mr. Rider was always on 
call, the friend of everybody, untiring, 
patient, kindly, ready to share the bread 
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from off his own table with those. in 
need, a father to all the children. His 
method of work was that of the typical 
missions he had seen, but he was above 
all method. A Christ-like man _ will 
grip humanity anywhere and with any 


modus operendi. Hence he rescued 
men, women and children, starting 
numbers off upon a new life. The dis- 


trict became his family. Therefore on 
May 15 when he heard the call to higher 
service in the sudden cease of heart beat 
he was ready and went quietly. The 
memorial service the next day no one 
who saw will ever forget. The spon- 
taneous expression of love and sorrow 
was so artless, genuine and universal 
that every witness felt the power of the 
noble life which had won the heart of 
the whole district. 


PHARES 


Steady Advance. 


It is gratifying to see such men as 
President Jordan of Stanford and Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale so outspoken in 
support of teetotalism. Fifteen years 
ago when Prof, Atwater was contending 
for the food value of alcohol, even so 
careful a journal and one with such high 
moral purpose as the Outlook was car- 
ried away into the ranks of upholders 
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of moderate drinking. But today after 
the exhaustive researches of German 
scientific investigators who have estab- 
lished the poisonous action of alcohol 
even in minute doses, the moderate user 
of intoxicants has not a leg to stand on. 
Science has turned out to be the tem- 
perance man’s strongest backer. Fo: 
years Dr. Jordan has wielded a trench- 
ant pen on behalf of the reform. Re- 
cently Prof. Fisher who ranks among 
the first political economists of America 
and whose labors on behalf of public 
health have given him a national repu- 
tation as a hygienist, has directed his 
batteries against this common foe of 
mankind. He points out the remark- 
able advance made during the past few 
years in diminishing the popular use of 
intoxicants, Sweden once known as 


W. RIDER. 
“Drunken Sweden” shows great im- 
provement. Drinking is becoming un- 


fashionable there and as a consequence 
the little kingdom is becoming one of 
the healthiest on the globe, while its ath- 
letic record is for its size the brightest 
among all nations on earth. Germany 
too is turning its back slowly on beer. 
Kaiser Wilhelm has actually become a 


total abstainer since his scientists have 
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convinced him that both in peace and 
war alcohol is man’s direst physical foe. 
The Kaiser is bound to have his nation 
head the world for efficiency and it will 
not be long before science will have ad- 
ded practically teetotal Germany to its 
crown of victories over ignorance. Prof. 
Fisher believes that the day will come 
when alcohol as a beverage will be prac- 
tically abandoned. It is good to wel- 
come such stalwart fighters to our ranks 
of inveterate and irreconcilable enemies 
of the drink traffic. Congress cannot 
long resist the pressure but must soon 
consent to enact laws that shall cleanse 
all territories of the evil and array the 
national government irrevocably against 
king alcohol. Reports from Washing- 
ton give good prospect of the passage 
of the Gronna Bill to make Hawaii pro- 
hibition territory. If every reader of 
this article will sit down immediately 
and write a letter to some Congressman 
or Senator at Washington requesting 
his vote in favor of this bill it will be 
a service of real value for this Terri- 
tory. 
& 
Rose Davison. 


Rosalie Compton Kahaipuleokalani- 
kaahumanu Davison, was her title but 
she was known to all her towns-people 
by the name above. The best blood 
of New England and of old England 
and of Hawaii flowed in her veins 
including that of James Richards one of 
the five haystack heroes who gave his 
life for India. His very face and sta- 
ture preserved in the physique of one of 
her mainland cousins whom she remark- 
ably resembled was her inheritance. She 
was true to the heritage of unselfish ser- 
vice received therefrom. After gradua- 
tion at Punahou she became principal of 
the Manoa valley school, then entered 
the office of the Board of Education as 
Agent and Assistant Secretary and final- 
ly accepted the position of humane offi- 
‘cer. Here for years she was the devoted 
champion of tortured animals and of 
suffering children and youth. Friend- 
less girls found in her a rarely kind 
protector. She was like her Master the 
friend of sinners. She filled a very 
large place in many lives and will be 
missed as few will ever be in Honolulu. 
A member of Central Union Church for 
years she was one of many who ex- 
pressed in community service her loyalty 
to Christ. Strong, brave, faithful and 
to the end her life was a song of devo- 
ion. 


Daa Ss 
* * OK * 

Rev Joseph H. Smith, Evangelist, held 
a series of meetings during May in Hono- 
lulu among various nationalities in town. 
His earnest sermons and his conferences 
with the ministers were much appreciated. 
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NOF SPICY ENOUGH: 
(eoKe) 


(In view of a general misunderstand- 
ing of the address of Hon. Ayao Hat- 
tort, caused by the biased report of the 
war-thirsty press, we are glad to present 
this translation by Mr. M. Kakehi made 
from notes taken by him during the ad- 
dress. Mr. Kakehi has recently come 
from Japan to assume editorial direction 
of the Tomo.) 


T is my happy privilege to speak to 
you who are citizens of the world. 

You are no more Japanese, but citizens 
of the world, so you will have to be 
very careful not to speak and act in- 
appropriately to your claims. 

Some people at home do not like my 
idea of becoming citizens of the World 
instead of remaining only Japanese. But 
to become a citizen of the world is not 
to forget one’s mother land. It is im- 
possible for any countryman to forget 
his dear native country; he cannot help 
thinking, even if he may be forced, by 
whatever means. 

Take for instance, Mr. Carnegie. He 
is now a loyal citizen of the United 
States, and at the same time a true citi- 
zen of the world. His being an Ameri- 
can citizen and a world’s citizen does not 
interfere with his love for his mother 
land,—Scotland. Did he not give Scot- 
land the most beautiful of all the 
libraries he has even given? 

I think you are all familiar with the 
morals of old Japan. In those days, 
each clan was as independent as America 
or Japan is today; and yet when a son 
of one of the retainers of the lord of 
one clan is adopted into a family under 
the lord of the other clan, his father 
wishes the son to be as loyal and true 
to the new master as he has been to the 
former master. Unhappily if there 
arises a war between these two clans, 
the father expects his son will fight for 
the new lord against the father and his 
lord. Is it not the glory and the honor 
of the father and of his clan to have 
educated such a brave and loyal samu- 
rai as his son is? Samurais of the old 
Japan believed so, and indeed such is 
their usual practice. 

Now our countrymen, it must be so 
with you. If you become an American 
citizen, you will have to be loyal and 
true to your new country to the extent 
that you will fight against your mother- 
land in case of a war between Japan and 
America. Do not talk of disloyalty to 
the motherland; your motherland wili 
be honored because of your noble spirit 
and noble deeds. 

Only this spirit, the true spirit of 
Yamato can make Japan truly great and 
also settle the present difficulties between 
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Japan and America in a satisfactory 
way. I do not believe the present un- 
pleasant question will end in breaking 
the friendly relations of the two coun- 
tries, for the chief cause of it, I believe, 
is to be found in misunderstandings on 
both sides. In order to do away with 
these misunderstandings you Japanese in 
Hawaii are in an advantageous position, 
and it is your duty to do so, asking the 
help of your American friends here. [n 
this good work, I do not doubt, they will 
be only too glad to help you. 

Questions of the interpretation of the 
treaty are not essential to the mainten- 
ance of peace in the international rela- 
tions. Mutual understanding and friend- 
ly spirit are more important; without 
them no treaty or law insures our safety 
of residing in foreign lands. Suppose 
Californians prohibit Japanese agricul- 
turists from owning land because no 
reference is made of agriculture in the 
treaty between Japan and the United 
States; in the same way Japan can pro- 
hibit American missionaries from owning 
land only because no reference is made 
of missionary work in the same treaty. 
This I say only in supposition for the 
purpose of explaining the importance of 
mutual understanding and friendly spirit 
in the international relations; but the 
cold interpretation of the letters of the 
treaty alone will surely and really lead 
a nation to act in the same unreasonable 
way. 

As to my mission, I have very little to 
say except that I am going to visit our 
countrymen in California to render ne- 
cessaty help. They are much like sick 
persons in a hospital looking for the 
kind visit of their friends. Californians, 
even the governor himself, will not hesi- 
tate to welcome me, since my mission is 
a peaceful one, having no purpose be- 
sides visiting sick friends. 


oe 


When dining the other night at the 
home of a broker—a life long Republi- 
can, the guest was addressed by his host 
with much earnestness. Said he, “Mr. 

, it is astonishing how righte- 
ousness in politics does commend itself 
to the thinking public. I have been los- 
ing a thousand dollars a day for some 
time; but if Woodrow Wilson were up 
for election to the presidency of the 
United States today I would vote for 
him. Every thinking man in St. Louis 
would vote for him. When the track 
has been laid along the wrong course, 
it always pays to take it up and shift it. 
It is an axiom in common sense that no 
man can permanently prosper in busi- 
ness while his neighbors suffer in- 
justice.’—S. S. Myrick, St. Louis, Mo., 
May 5th. 
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OUR NATION’S DUTY TO JAPAN’ 


No other nation stands so close 
to the Japan of today as America. 
One reason for this is the fundamental 


cosmopolitanism of both. Funda- 
mental because racial elements are 
fundamental and both the American 
and the Japanese are racial mixtures. 
In Japan three great human stocks 
are blended, the Malayan, the Mon- 
golian and the Aryan. Our own blend 
is more discrete perhaps in that there 
are more blood strains represented, 
yet also more homogeneous because 
the Aryan stock so largely predomin- 
ates. Thus on either side of the Pa- 
cific we have the two most com- 
posite people facing each other. Be- 
cause most composite therefore most 
largely human and as a consequence 
more vitally related. 


Another reason for the natural in- 
timacy of these two great peoples 
exists in their love of peace. Since 
the United states became an inde- 
pendent nation it has had three for: 
eign wars and all vf them of minor 
nature though of large importanve in 
their outcome. These wars’ were 
forced upon us and were not of our 
choosing. We have been the great 
arbitrating world-power. Our situa- 
tion, our traditions, and our line of 
development make for peace. 


Peace-Loving Japan. 


Japan’s history also has been re- 
markably pacific. Since the emerg- 
ence of the nation upon the arena of 
Wastern Asiatic history its foreign 
wars have been almost negligibly few. 
Way back in the third century of our 
era Korea was subdued by the Jap- 
anese who later were expelled. In 
the thirteenth century a Mongolian 
invasion, the only occasiou when 
Japanese ;oil was violated by foreign 
foes, was beaten back. Tho Japanese 
freebooters ravaged Asiatic commerce, 
no further war occurred until the 
sixteent] century when Hideyoshi 
conquered Korea a second time. Then 
from 1624 until 1853, when Commo- 
dore Perry landed, Japan kept herself 
absolutely free from all foreign inter- 
course except with the Dutch in the 
harbor of Nagasaki. In 1894 and 
again in 1904 Japan was forced into 
war, first by China and then by Rus- 
sia. So much for external relations, 
how about domestic history? Ages of 
bloody conflicts first between the Jap- 
anese and the aboriginal peoples, 
next between rival clans marked the 
story of the development of Japan’s 
feudal system, but from 1600 until 
1868, when the Emperor was restored 
to power the nation enjoyed internal- 
ly nearly three centuries of profound 
peace. There is in the history of man- 
kind no brighter narrative of tran- 
quility than this in connection with a 
people of abounding virility and enter- 
prise. Japan’s record is beyond ques- 
tion not that of a war-loving nation. 


* Address delivered by Dr Doremus 
Scudder at Central Union Church 
Peace Sunday, May 18. 


This race certainly resembles our 
own in devotion to peace. 


Young World Power Aided 


A third reason for deep friendship 
between these neighbors lies in 
America’s great services to Japan. 
In 1854 Commodore Perry returned to 
Yokohama on his second visit and 
opened the country to intercourse 
with the world. Our nation followed 
up this kindly office by showing every 
possible consideration to the new 
born child in the family of Powers. 
We sent as our representatives the 
noblest we had—men like Townsend 
Harris and John A. Bingham. They 
dealt justly. We returned the Shim- 
onoseki indemnity. We negotiated 
fair treaties and stood with Japan 
against all Europe in support of her 
demand to be relieved from the in- 
justice of extra-territoriality. We 
opened our schools and colleges free- 
ly to her young men and treated them 
like brothers. We poured our mis- 
sionaries unstintedly into her cities 
and lavished large sums in establishing 
all manner of educational institutions. 
No step of the young giant toward 
adulthood among world Powers was 
ungreeted by the encouraging plaud- 
its of America. In the dark day of 
war with Russia we were her nearest 
friend and our President helped more 
than any other single force in secur- 
ing the brilliant settlement. Up to the 
conclusion of that peace not a cloud 
had darkened the intimate, noble, and 
unselfish friendship of these two 
great people. 


A Nation’s Gratitude. 


And Japan appreciated it. No such 
ardent gratitude has ever gripped 
the very.heart and life of a nation as 
love for America has the soul of 
Japan. Whatever Europe might do in 
its selfish schemes, America could 
oe depended upon to be both fair and 
kind. The belief of this people in us 
has been one of the ideal things in 
the realm of international relation- 
ships, unique in human history. Its 
depth was reflected a few years ago 
by Admiral Togo in a speech made in 
one of the Pacific Coast cities where 
he exclaimed that his nation would 
sooner commit harakiri than fight 
America. That is a sentim-nt which 
only one acquainted with Japanese 
honor can understand. It belongs to 
the realm of the Cross. 


Sinister Interests. 


But with the conclusion of the 
peace of Portsmouth, America began 
to change. It is now openly charged 
that this change has been deliberately 
engineered by commercial interests 
which would profit by war—those ter- 
ribly sinister interests that through- 
out the European world also are goad- 
ing the nations on to ever larger arm- 
aments. This charge seems plausi- 
ble. It is the only explanation that 
adequately accounts for the strange 
growth of suspicion in America during 
the past eight years. Events have fol. 
lowed fast. First came, seemingly 


from nowhere, the suggestion that 
Japan was sure to menace America 
and that a war was inevitable. Next 
the California school excitement, a 
press-fanned blaze, scorched both na- 
tions. 


Peace Dove Versus Battleships. 


Here President Roosevelt faced the 
sreatest moment in his career. AS a 
threat to coerce California he declared 
that he would champion a measure ad- 
mitting Japanese to the privilege of 
naturalization upon equal terms with 
Europeans. Whatever be the opinions 
of our’ fellow-citizens concerning 
Colonel Roosevelt, on one thing all 
must agree, that he has rare political 
vision. He saw with unerring insight 
the one inevitable solution of the dil- 
ficult and delicate situation between 
the two nations. Japan with admira- 
bie patience had borne the unjust and 
irritating implications that our law, 
making her people ineligible to Amer- 
ican citizenship, carries. Her states- 
men refused to raise the question, 
trusting to the Christian character of 
our people as certain to right the 
wrong sometime. But the injustice 
was there and its sting was felt 
though borne in the spirit of the 
friendship that animated the nation. 
It was the one seed of possible dis- 
cord between the two peoples and 
President Roosevelt knew it. He also 
knew both that its removal would 
cement the two great Pacific powers 
as no other one thing could and that 
the opening of the privilege of citizen- 
ship to Japanese would forever end 
the troublesome California question. 
A stroke of world statesmanship of 
the highest order lay in his power. 
If he had dealt it he would have won 
a name in Asia that would never have 
been dimmed. It was the greatest 
miss of a great career in the history 
of our country. But instead of this 
dove of peace he sent a battleship 
fleet and Japan responded by expend- 
ing a million dollars in friendly wel- 
come, Will Mr. Bryan grasp the like 
opportunity? 

We need not review the  occur- 
rences of the past few years nor the 
present anti-Japanese Pacific coast 
legislation which have so complivated 
the situation. That which faces us on 
Peace Sunday as a Christian people is 
9 single question: What is our na- 
tion’s duty to Japan? 


An Old Story. 

In striving to answer this question 
we must remember that we confront a 
situation demanding tair considera- 
tion. The people of California have 
something to urge upon their own 
side. Many of the Japanese who go 
there act in a manner of which their 
countrymen are heartily ashamed, ex- 
actly as numbers of our own fellow 
citizens have done in Asiatic ports. 
They are without doubt a somewhat 
disturbing factor in labor circles, 
though by no means so largely as pop- 
ular clamor would have us_ believe. 
Unquestionably some of them have 
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squeezed employers wnen they could, 
and have depreciated property by mov- 
ing next to it. So have the Jews in 
many a city. In fact the arguments 
used by Californians sound strangely 
like pleas I have heard in Eastern 
states against Greeks, Syrians, Ital- 
ians, Bohemians, Hungarians and oth- 
er strangers. The trouble is that Caii- 
fornia has had little experience with 
masses of down and out Europeans 
and when faced with the foreigner 
problem is able to make her grumb- 
lings tell for the simple reason that 
the nation has treated the Asiatic 
unjustly in denying him: the means to 
refute all these charges by growing 
into a fine public spirited American 
citizen. Look at Massachusetts with 
thousands of acres of her valleys 
and uplands owned by _ people 
with unpronounceable European names 
whose habits are dirt plus industry. 
These people, however, can become 
citizens and in a few years by proving 
their honest Americanism not only 
knock hostile argument to flinders, 
but win the friendship of their former 
detractors. 


Three Articles of Faith. 


Then, too, many Californians really 
believe three things about Japanese: 
First, that they will never become 
Americans if given the chance; sec- 
ond, that if any of them should be- 
come naturalized, they are so patriotic 
that they never would be loyal to their 
new government but in an emergency 
would turn traitors; and third, that 
they are utterly unassimilable and 
must always remain un-American. 

Mark, these are all a priori argu- 
ments. They exist like old fashioned 
theological dogmas only in the mind. 
There is not one scintilla of evideluce 
to back them up. To say to a hun- 
gry-eyed boy, “you won’t eat this choc- 
olate cream if I give it to you,’ and 
then go on munching it yourself is 
poor logic. Try the Japanese with the 
privilege of naturalization and see 
whether he will take it. In some com- 
munities more liberal than California 
here and there a Japanese has been 
naturalized. I know of cases where 
Japanese would give anything to be- 
come Americans because they’ have 
fully identified themsefves with the 
country. So far as experieuce goes, 
this first plea that Japanese will under 
no circumstances consent to American 
citizenship is untrue. 


“Japanese! Become Americans.” 


As for the second argument, listen 
to the delegate of the National party 
sent to investigate conditions in Cali- 
fornia, Hon. A. Hattori, who passed 
through Honolulu last week and part 
of whose address was printed on 
Tuesday. The most significant por- 
tion was not published. Advising his 
countrymen in Hawaii to secure 
American citizenship if possible, he 
said.: “Some Japanese think this 
would be disloyalty to Japan and that 
they would sacrifice their national 
individuality by becoming American 
citizens. On the contrary’ they 
would enlarge their national individ- 
uality, becoming in effect world citi- 
zens. This need not interfere with 
loyalty to one’s mother country. Mr. 
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Carnegie in becoming an American 
citizen does not lose his loyalty to 
Scotland. Did he not give to Scot- 
land the most magnificent of all the 
libraries he has endowed? Indeed by 
loyalty to his mother country does 
uot a man prove his fitness for citi- 
zenship in a new country? But in 
case of war, what? What would 
be the duty of a loyal Japanese in 
case of war between America and 
Japan? Let me answer this by an 
illustration from our own _histury. 
The retainer of a Daimyo became the 
adopted son of the Daimyo of an- 
other province by marrying into his 
family, and according to custom as- 
sumed allegiance to the new lord. 
Later on war arose between the two 
clans. ‘The young Samurai was in a 
quandary. How could he take up 
arms agiinst his former lord? How 
fight his ».wn father? Yet, on the 
other hand how could he be untrue 
to his new lord? He fought it out 
thus: “To be untrue to my new lord 
would be an act of treachery un- 
worthy of the respect and name of 
my former master, I will fiight for 
my present chief and by my valor 
aid to +he glory of the Daimyo who 
trained me in the principles of the 
samurai.’ Japan has ever applauded 
that karo es true to the spirit of 
Bushido.” 

That was a splendid refutation,* 
here in Honolulu, of this baseless 
charge against Japanese honor, that 
we cannot trust the loyalty of any 
of these people who decide to become 
American citizens. Those of us who 
have proved the mettle of that honor 
know how false to Yamato-damashii, 
the spirit of Japan, any such argu- 
ment is. 

As for assimilability, we who have 
lived in the eastern states have 
heard this wornout plea with refer- 
ence to almost every south European 
nationality, The Japanese is just as 
human as any other kind of man and 
after years of study of him I! will 
back him for adaptability to condi- 
tions and for harmonious response to 
environment against any racial speci- 
men of genus homo producable. In my 
experience his forte par excellence is 
to land on his feet in any emergency, 
That he cannot and will not make 
a good American is all moonshine, 
and not the Kentucky mountain 
brand either. 


Naturalization the Crux. 


It is singular how this. entire 
question revolves about that inevit- 
avle privilege of naturalization. 


* This remarkable address of Hon. 
A. Hattori before a vast throng of 
enthusiastic Japanese had four main 
points: first, be loyal to Japan and 
your Emperor (this point was fullv 
reported in the American press: the 
others were not); second, become 
American citizens if you can; third, 
by becoming Americans you do not 
lose but enlarge your national indi- 
viduality, you become cosmopolitan; 
fourth, after becoming Americans if 
war should break forth between the 
two nations, justify your Japanese no- 
bility of nature by fighting right loy- 
ally for your new country against the 
old. 


Governor Johnson is right enuf. The 
California law is not so much at fault, 
though the motive for it may be. 
Other states have a like law. Aliens 
who will not become citizens have 
no inherent right to own land in a 
community with which they refuse to 
amalgamate. The trouble is with the 
national law that will not let’ the 
eastern Asiatic become a_ citizen. 
What right has President Wilson 
with a beam in his eye as big as a 
third of the continent of Asia to scold 
Governor Johnson for cherishing a 
mote the size of a score thousand 
acres of vUalifornia land? If the na- 
tion is honest in not wanting to 
make enemies of the two_ best 
friends, yes, I think I am entirely 
within the truth in saying the two 
best friends we have, Japan and 
China, let it.stop treating these two 
peoples as though they were a differ- 
ent species of human animal from 
the godlike Caucasian and his black 
man Friday. 

All this talk of Mongolian descent 
is laughable. We welcome the Hun 
garians to citizenship, yet their an- 
cestors were pure Mongolians and 
many of the Russians have far more 
Mongolian blood than the Japanese. 
The distinction will not hold water. 
In this day of human solidarity when 
we are learning how intricately races 
have blended and how truly alike 
physically and spiritually we all are, 
it is impossible to draw such lines 
as Mongolian or white or black. No 
supreme court could do it with scien- 
tific accuracy, even though its mem- 
vers were the first experts on blood 
analysis in the world. In fact the 
papers tell us that a Hindu has just 
passed muster as a candidate for 
American citizenship, though he is 
as brown or yellow as many a Mon- 
golian, on the score of his being an 
Aryan, a white man, with white 
blood, I suppose. 


The Christian Way Out. 


No, the question can be treated 
by Christian America only in one 
way, Jesus Christ pointed out the 
way. ‘One is your Master even the 
Christ and all ye are brethren.” God 
waited long to demonstrate this 
truth on a grand scale. He prepared 
a suitable locus, a broad continent 
beautiful as Paradise, fertile as 
Eden, rich as the fabled gardens of 
the Hesperides. He entrusted it to 
a handful of pioneers who accepted 
it in trust for all peoples. Your fa- 
thers and mine were numbered in 
that God-Handful. As descendant of 
such sires are we willing to prove 
false to that trust or deny the only 
guarantee of human liberty, firm as 
the Rock of Ages. “One is your Mas- 
ter, even the Christ and all ye are 
brethren?” 

The noblest utterance- on this 
question of Japan and America. 
which I have heard was not spoken 
by our preacher President Roosevelt, 
ror our lawyer President Taft, nor 
our scholar President Wilson. It 
came from no American prophet. It 
was uttered by a man whom our 
grandfathers would have called a 
heathen. Unprofessed . disciple of 
Jesus though he be, I think of him 
as one of those other sheep whom 
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the Great Shepherd is bringing to 
that one flock whither we all are 
tending, Count Okuma, the grand old 
statesman of Japan. He said in To- 
kyo lately, calming the excited minds 
of his countrymen, “Diplomacy or law 
or statesmanship will not work in 
this case: the power of Christianity 
—the teaching of the brotherhood of 
all men and universal peace—alone 
will save the threatening situation. 
Christianity is stronger in America 
than in any other country and the 
concerted efforts of the Christian 
workers here and in America will 
achieve what we all have at heart.” 
In the face of that appeal re-echoed 
from myriads of hearts of the noblest 
men of the Orient, the Church of 
Jesus Christ in America has only one 
answer to the question: What is our 
nation’s duty to Japan?’ It is, apply 
that word ‘all men are brethren” to 
our dealings with the man whom our 
nation calls Mongolian. Open our 
privilege of naturalization to him on 
equal terms with the European. 
Treat him justly and honorably as a 
brother and the future of this great 
ocean will be mirrored in its pro- 
phetic and beautiful name, Pacific. 
Rare Hour for Real Men. 

And whence should the plea to 
President and Congress thus to ce- 
ment the lasting peace and friendship 
of three great nations arise if not 
from Hawaii to whom the Asiatic has 
meant so much? We have been en- 
gaged in an earnest campaign at the 
nation’s capital to save the hard- 
earned prosperity of scores of years 
of strenuous endeavor. Good! Let 
that work go on. Now we are faced 
with a missionary opportunity oi 
real greatness, an opportunity for 
exercise of world statesmanship, a 
chance to utter an unselfish appeal 
for justice and brotherhood. It will 
not long be ours. Why not show 
Washington that we care for some- 
things besides sugar dividends, that 
we stand for the humanity of those 
who have helped us swell our for- 
tunes, It is a rare hour for real men. 

Is it a judgment day for this mid-sea 

commonwealth? 

eM Me 

The Traveling Library of the Jap- 
anese Y. M. C. A. has got fairly under 
way, with 300 Japanese and English 
books, and twenty magazines. Five 
plantations and two schools have made 
use of it this year. As it becomes bet- 
ter known its advantages will doubtless 
be sought by many more, 

a 

Polo was played from the backs of 
horses in Persia during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. At that time the 
Persians in a great contest, Iran versus 
Turan, found their match in the Turks, 
greatly to the disgust of King Afrasiab. 
Che Byzantine poet Nizami sung of polo 
in the twelfth century. Then polo spread 
from Persia into central Asia, India and 
Tibet in the sixteenth century, when the 
great Emperor Akbar patronized it. In 
Japan the game is at least 1000 years 


old and is still popular under the name 
of da kin. 
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The New Maemae Church and Sun- 
day School.* 


Y word of mouth has been received 
the information, that the plot of 
ground upon which the Maemae Church 
has stood, belonged to the Hon. John I, 
and the first survey of the ground was 
made by the same Hon. John Hi, in 1851. 
From a boy’s journal is taken this 
statement: ‘Helped Mr. Fuller survey 
the lot for the Maemae church, January, 
1851. R. W. Andrews.” 

The district of Maemae was one of a 
number that were centralized in ‘the 
Kaumakapili Church on Beretania street 
in Honolulu, under the pastorage of 
Rev. Lowell Smith. For the conveni- 
ence of the people who lived at a dis- 
tance from the central church, chapels 
were erected in the outlying districts, 
for use in Sabbath afternoon services, 
sunrise prayer meetings, and other kind- 
red occasions. 


The first house erected for school and 
church purposes at Maemae, was of 
thatch, soon after the survey of the land 
was completed. A few years later, a 
house of clap-boards replaced it, and 
has served until the present time. 


Whatever the character of the after- 
noon services held in the little church in 
the beginning, it is quite certain that no 
regular Sunday School services were in- 
cluded before September, 1863, at which 
time Miss Mary E. Andrews and the 
daughter of Rev. Lowell Smith opened 
a Sabbath School, following the regular 
afternoon services, which were in charge 
of Rev. Lorrin Andrews. 


There was great enthusiasm over this 
new branch of church worship, and 
many grown-up people remained after 
the church hour to participate in various 
ways in. the Sabbath School. The young 
teachers were new in the work, but re- 
joiced at the co-operation of the people 
old and young. After a few months, 
Miss Andrews went to, California, but 
Kamika’s daughter continued in the 
work until 1865, when she too went to 
America for a year. At this time, Mr. 
Robert Andrews, with his sister who 
had returned from California, Mr. Frank 
Judd, and Miss Nellie Judd, were faith- 
ful workers in the little school for sev- 
eral years. 

In 1876, Mr. A. L. Smith (Kamika 
opio) connected himself with the Sunday 
School and was a faithful worker and 
superintendent up to within a few years 
of his. death in 1891. 

From the R. W. Andrews’ records of 
1895, we quote the following: “The 
present Maemae Sunday School is a 
lineal decendant of the Maemae Sunday 
School which I knew thirty years ago, 
as maintained by the young people of 
the Fort street and Bethel Churches, 
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who lived in this neighborhood. The 
meeting house is an outpost of the Kau- 
makapili Church, and Sunday afternoon 
preaching by the Rev. L. Andrews to a 
small native congregation, was the rule 
then, and the same faithful bell called 
the people together to daily prayers at 
dawn, as is not the case now. 

“T know not what gaps have occurred 
in the recent history of the Sunday 
School, but the present chapter com- 
menced January 21, 1895, and was the 
outgrowth of a kindergarten which Mrs. 
John Waterhouse and her friends open- 
ed shortly before Christmas,—November 
7th, 1894. The Kindergarten also pre- 
pared the way for the Thursday sewing 
school. For this year the total enroll- 
ment has been 58, and the average at- 
tendance 30.” 


Since’ the above was written, there 
have been 18 years of uninterrupted 
weekly Bible study here, and the old 
church has become very dear to us. 
From 5 to 7 classes have been main- 
tained, and I wish to give great credit 
to the teachers who have worked so 
faithfully and harmoniously. 


For many years the Makuas were 
taught by Moses Kaneaiakala, and at 
his death, the class fell to the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mahoe. Mrs. J. 
T. Waterhouse and daughter have 
taught continuously when not absent 
from the Island. Mrs. E. W. Jordan 


has been organist in constant attendance 
since 1900, and for eleven years con- 
ducted the class of young ladies. Mrs. 
Andrews also, was a teacher for thirteen 
consecutive years. Mrs. Mahoe had a 
class for some years, and since 1908 her 
daughters Abbie and Evalina have taken 
her place. 


Among others who have been teach- 
ers for a year or more were, Miss 
Lillie Jordan, Miss Pinder, Mr. Kalaina, 
Mrs. Hopkins, Mary Apo, Miss Bur- 
bank, Kanani, Sarah Waialeale, Julia 
Kalakiela Mrs. Baher and Annie Brown. 
To many others we are indebted for 
weeks of substitute work. 


For Christmas Mrs. Waterhouse has 
yearly given a treat of ice cream and 
cake; and candy, toys, books, and more 
substantial gifts, have come from many 
sources. Miss Nellie Judd, Mr. Jordan, 
Mrs. Holloway, Mrs. Galt, Mrs. Cooke, 
Mrs. Charles Hall, Mrs. Hobron, Mrs. 
W. O. Smith, Miss Hartwell, Miss Mu- 
ther, Miss Snow and others, Kaumaka- 
pili and Central Union Sunday Schools 
have all remembered us. 


The school varied in the yearly en- 
rollment from 58 to 164, and the aver- 
age attendance was about 40. 

The school has received in monthly 
collections about $337; by sale of quilts, 
$13; and by special donations, $20. A. 
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total of $370.00. This money has been 
expended for repairs, $100; for fares to 
Hoiki, etc., $70; in donations, $50; and 
for supplies, $150. 


The supplies included picture rolls, 
p‘cture cards, lesson leaves, song books, 
Bibles, book cases, lamps, oil, organ, 
etc. ; 

The donations were for the Chinese 
famine relief, Nauru mission, Kaumaka- 
pili chapel, etc. 

The school is now in a flourishing 
condition, holding regular out-of-door 
sessions, pending the completion and oc- 
cupation of the new building. 


The name of the first caretaker of the 
first church was Hawaii, a tall spare 
man with a kindly face, and a short- 
ened right arm. He was followed by 
Lilia, and later by Puu. In 1893 Chas. 
Mahoe became custodian, and remains 
as such until this day. 


To his memories of the happenings of 
those early years we are indebted for 
the principal facts in the early history 
of this little church. 


Today we dedicate a new church edi- 
fice on this site to the worship of the 
God of our Fathers. May the genera- 
tions to come follow in the footsteps of 
those who have gone before. 

*Historial paper read by Emma Kam- 
tka (Mrs. B. F.) Dillingham at the 
dedication exercises Sunday, April 20th. 

ae se 
Are Our Public Schools Increasing 
Superstition ? 

T a recent conference of Christian 

workers in Kona, over half of 
the number present happened to be pub- 
lic school teachers ; Hawaiian, American, 
and Japanese. In the course of a plain 
and careful discussion, with reference 
to the present day, of a pamphlet by 
Dr. S. E. Bishop, read before the Ho- 
nolulu Social Science Association in 
November, 1888, on “Why Are the Ha- 
waiians Dying Out?”, the opinion was 
expressed, and emphatically agreed to 
by all, that the present system of teach- 
ing fairy tales and myths as given in 
the third and fourth readers, and ac- 
cording to the training of the Normal 
school in story work tends greatly to 
increase superstition, especially among 
the Hawaiians and Japanese, thus foster- 
ing kahunaism and sorcery. 

Frog stories and Japanese fairy 
tales were especially condemned. One 
or two teachers said that they would 
rather not use the third reader at all, 
and wondered at the absence of bio- 
graphy of great and good men. , 

This criticism seems to me just. Fairy 
stories are not necessary in Hawaii. 
There is too much of it naturally. Our 
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schools could do a great work in com- 
bating superstition in Hawaii by a wise 
ridicule of superstition and an em- 
phasis on the things of common sense. 
Several teachers said that they were giv- 
ing definite instruction on sex, to girls 
as well as to boys, but none were 
definitely combating superstition. 


Criticism of the sermon outlines pre- 
sented at the Conference, on the text 
I Cor. 9:27, tended along the same line 
as the discussion of the pamphlet just 
mentioned. The various evils -of Ha- 
wali were handled plainly, though deli- 


‘cately, and it was felt that self-control, 


—not only as to the evils mentioned, 
but with regard to our whole modern 
complex life——must be learned if the 
Hawatian is to survive and increase. 


“Why have we not been told more 
how to live here, as well as how to live 


for the hereafter?”’, said one. It is not 
enough to say that impurity and 
drunkenness and kahunaism and _ dirt 


and crowding, etc., are wrong. We 
must give the reasons and not lose hope 
if it takes a generation or two to under- 
stand us. =A. 5S. BAKER. 


ed 


Who Killed Maria Rosa? 


A drunken man enters a neighbor’s 
house, has a quarrel with a girl, an- 
other, a friendly young woman ap- 
pears, perhaps seeking to appease 
the drunken man; he turns, strikes 
and kicks her, and two days later she 
dies, partly, if not wholly, from the 
effects of the abusive treatment she 
had received. 

Who killed this innocent 
friendly young woman? 

We say, and the world says, the 
drunken man killed her, and he richly 
deserves the nine months that the 
decision of the court gives him. 

Does that end the matter? 

Who made this man drunk? Who 
and what changed this quiet and per- 
haps gentle man into a fighting and 
dangerous being? We all know that 
it was the strong drink, the alcoholic 
drink that he had taken that changed 
him from a reasonable being into an 
ungovernable and dangerous creature. 


and 


Who gave him the magical drink 
of transforming power? The saloon 
keeper. 

Who licensed the saloon keeper 
to do his deadly work? The Legis- 
lature. 


Who elected and gave such power 
to the Legislature? The People. 

How long will the People continue 
to elect to office men who will per- 
mit traffic in alcoholic drink? Not 
always. 

Human society will awake some 
bright day to protect itself against 
this fell destroyer of human life and. 
happiness! 


O. H. GULICK. 
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The Petition. 


The petition to the President of the 
United States which appears on the 
cover, was drawn up by Hon. W. R. 
Castle apropos o fthe Peace Sunday ser- 
mon by Dr. Scudder, which also appears 
in print, in this issue. It is now in cir- 
culation in Honolulu. 

The editors of The Friend will feel 
especially grateful to any who will 
contribute their ideas on either side of 
the question proposed in the petition. 
The columns of The Friend are freely 
offered for such contributions. 

The question of Naturalization should 
not be confused with that of Immigra- 
tion. 

This Petition does not advocate let- 
ting down the bars to an influx of 
aliens. Our immigration laws can re- 
gulate this problem at any time with 
any country. 


For whom does it advocate citizenship? 


1. Of Orientals now resident in the 
United States there are perhaps a few 
thousands who, contemplating permanent 
residence in our country, would prefer 
to become American citizens. 


2. Of such persons as our immigra- 
tion laws may hereafter admit, there 
would be a certain proportion who might 
elect to become Americans. 


At the most, the number of those who 
could qualify or would qualify could not 
constitute a problem. 

What great interests would it affect? 


1. The impulation of incompatibility 
of Orientals with Americans is the chief 
cause of irritation between these res- 
pective peoples. It will not cease to 
rankle in the hearts of the Orientals un- 
til it has been removed. Nothing would 
do so much to foster peace as the re- 
moval of this slight. 


2. Commercial relations between our- 
selves and the Far East would become 
secure. America can not expect to con- 
tinue offending that one-third of the 
human race which is her next door 
neighbor, without suffering for it. 


3. In view of the ideal of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Man and_ the 
constantly increasing free communica- 
tion between nations it will be increas- 
ingly difficult and ultimately impossible 
to maintain barriers to citizenship on the 
mere ground of race discrimination. The 
abolishing of this distinction is sure to 
come. It will be to America’s honor 
and self interest if she takes the initia- 
tive in this inevitable forward move. 
rather than wait until circumstances 
make the step imperative. 


Bp Sen0: 
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“Success is to win the approval 
of true friends.” — sv. Louis Peace Congress. 


It is a pleasure to report a few flash- 
lights from the Fourth American Peace 
Congress held during the. opening days 
of May at St. Louis. 

The chord vibrant through every mes- 
sage was that America is now well able 
to lead in the reduction of armament. 

“Do it NOW” furnishes the motive 
power of the impression left by the 
Congress as a whole. 

Mr. Carnegie in urging promptness 
in a determined and perpetual unprepar- 
edness for war, pointed out that man- 
kind ultimately achieves that for which 
he is prepared. If any nation would 
enjoy peace that nation must be un- 
prepared for war. He called attention 
further to the cumulative benefits of 
peace. “The Victory of American 
Peace is the export trade aggregating a 
million and a half a day.” The finan- 
cial benefit of unpreparedness for war 
was illustrated by citing the sale of Bel- 
gian and Danish government bonds 
which were said to bring better prices 
than the bonds of the great powers. 

Victor Hugo was quoted as declaring 
war a crime and peace a virtue. “The 
plans of the peacemakers have been de- 
rided as futile, but never challenged as 
wrong.” “Others than ourselves have 
rights which it is their right rightly to 
defend.” “Success is to win the ap- 
proval of true friends. America has 
many such friends; and her policies 
ought to be such as to command their 
approval.” “Patriotism serves a nation; 
Internationalism serves mankind.” 

Military drill in educational institu- 
tions was deprecated as violating the 
law of the survival of the fittest. 
“Science has substantiated the revelation 
that all they that take the sword shall 
perish with sword.” “The military em- 
pires of yore were consumed from with- 
in; not overwhelmed from _ without.” 
“Self-government has supplanted mili- 
tarism by natural evoltuion.” It was 
stated that Kant prophesied a_ world 
federation in self-government because 
he foresaw that enlightenment is bound 
to spread and an enlightened people will 
not always tolerate the useless burden 
of national armaments, when the sol- 
dier’s service to humanity can be more 
efficiently and more economically ren- 
dered by an adequate international po- 
lice. “Self-government is the only in- 
spirer of vision of Internationalism.” 

An anecdote was told of a young re- 
former who had led a motly concourse 
of peasants against their oppressor. The 
uprising was successful and the van- 
quished tyrant sent to enquire the terms 
of peace. The stable minded reformer 
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replied: “Victory carries no rights; our 
demands are the same after the battle, 
that they were before the battle.” 

“We have stopped selling men; it is 
high time we stop killing men.” “The 
energies of the strongest bodies, the 
clearest minds and the bravest spirits 
cannot be spared for errands of death; 
we need them to save and to serve.” 
“The appeal of war is to the animal; 
the appeal of peace is to the soul.” 
‘More effective than the forts of enmity 
are the temples of friendship builded in 
the hearts of our fellowmen.” “The 
greatest Common Denominator of the 
world’s fractions, is the Christ.” 

Submitted by S. S. Myrick, delegate 
from the Territory of Hawa. 
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THE PASSING OF, MRS! JOSEPH 
Ln BAWs, 

Lizzie Lyons whose brother Prof. 


Curtis J. Lyons lives on the corner of 
Alexander and Dole streets of our city, 
was the daughter of Rev. Lorenzo 
Lyons, the sweet singer of Hawaii who 
wrote the most of the Hawaiian hymns, 
which for two generations have helped 
to uplift the hearts and voice the praises 
of the godly people of the Hawaiian 
race. The Christian Endeavorers of to- 
day can hardly estimate the debt of 
gratitude they owe to father Lyons the 
sage of Waimea, Hawaii. 

Elizabeth Woodbury, (Lizzie Lyons) 
the second daughter of the veteran mis- 
sionary, born November 13, 1842, be- 
came an efficient teacher in the Waialua 
Girls’ School founded in 1865 by Mr. 
and Mrs. O. H. Gulick, continuing in 
that service for several years, to the 
lasting benefit of many of the now eld- 
erly Hawaiian Christian women scatter- 
ed throughout the group. 

In 1874, Miss Lyons became the Prin- 
cipal of the Kohala Girls’ School found- 
ed by Rev. E. Bond. She held this posi- 
tion till 1881, to the continued blessing 
of innumerable Christian families of to- 
day in our islands. From 1881 for 
twenty years this earnest and faithful 
woman lived with her sister, Miss Fi- 
della Maria Lyons, in the ancestral home 
at Waimea, a loving and self-supporting 
miss‘onary, the counselor of each suc- 
ceeding native Hawaiian pastor, the dis- 
penser of religious literature to all about 
her. She ministered as opportunity oc- 
curred to the scattered population of 
that highland portion of Hawaii, whe- 
ther white, native, Chinese or Japanese. 
A part of the time she was teacher in 
the government common school, and for 
many years was Postmistress of what 
is now called the Kamuela Postoffice. 
She was probably the only white lady to 
hold the office of Postmistress upon 
these islands. 


Jute, 19Ls. 


The Lord God who formed man of 
the dust of the ground said it is not 
good that man should be alone. Our 
model missionary lady said it is not 
good that woman should live alone, and 
on October 31, 1904 she was married to 
Joseph Hay of Raymond, Wis. 

In 1906 they went to Hauula, Koolau, 
Oahu, where Mr. Hay held the position 
of railroad station agent. At this place 
they kept a hotel, now known as Hotel 
Aubrey. 

Leaving the Islands in 1909, they 
went to Grant’s Pass, Ore., and from 
thence to Myrtle Point, Ore., where 
Mrs. Hay died from a stroke of para- 
lysis May 16th. of this year. 

Mrs. Hay was of a most unselfish 
and kindly disposition. During her 
long residence at Waimea she dispensed 
medical remedies freely to the poor and 
destitute who came to her as they had 
done to her father and mother for fifty 
years. 

Her brother, Albert Brown Lyons 
formerly a professor in Oahu College, 
has of late years been engaged in che- 
mical research in Detroit, Wis. 

Her neice, Miss Lucia E. Lyons, after 
seven years of missionary work ‘in North 
China under the American Board, is at 
home for her first furlough. 
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THE PRODIGAL. 


BY 
Theodosia (Pickering) Garrison. 


When I came to you banned, dis- 
honored, 
Brother of yours no more, 
And raised my hands where your 
roof-tree stands, 


Why did you open the door? 


When I came to you starving, thirsting, 
Beggared of aught but sin, 

Why did you rise with welcoming eves, 
And lift me and bid me in? 


You have set me the first at the feast, 
And robed me in tenderness, 
Yet, brothers of mine, these tears for 
sign 
That I would your grace won less. 


For I had not been crushed by your 
hate, 
Who courted the pain thereof, 
But you stab me through when you 
give me anew, 
Oh, brothers, your love—vyour love! 
ae 
“The paper is always welcome and al- 
ways sent on to others.’—Philip H. 
Dodge, Tokyo, Japan, in a recent com- 
munication to The Friend. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


O attend the twenty-fifth reunion of 

his class at Wesleyan University, Mr. 
Theodore Richards departed from Honolulu 
Tuesday, May 27. Coincident with the hap- 
py occasion is the fact that thirteen or 
fourteen of the original sixteen members of 
the Glee Club of which Mr. Richards was 
leader for five years, are to be present and 
will sing at the college commencement Glee 
Club concert. Mr. Richards’ alma mater is 
also the college of his son, Mr. Atherton 
Richards, and the joining of the two there 
at commencement time will be still an- 
other pleasurable feature. Mr. Richards 
will also meet his daughter, Miss Ruth 
Richards, a student at Wellesley College, 
and in July the trio will come to San 
Francisco, there to be joined by Mrs. 
Richards and the two younger children. 
The remainder of the vacation will be spent 
In California. 

* oe OK OK 

Rev. C. G. Burnham will be at his daug : 
ter Alice’s commencement at Mount Holy- 
oke. He is accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham of Honolulu. 

* oe OK * 

Mr. K. Ishida is to be congratulated cn 
gathering at Palama.a congregation of Jap- 
anese large enough to be organized into a 
church. The organization was effected 01 
May 11, 

* ek *K * 

Rev. R. B Dodge is intensely and jus: + 
enthusiastic over Maui’s acquisition of a 
pipe organ of such quality, for it is one of 
Austin’s peerless instruments. He is watch- 
ing the adjustment of every detail. The 
organ has served to localize this exceeu 
ingly energetic and peripathetic missionary 
for at least three weeks. People ‘lo not 
now have to ask “‘Where is Mr. Dodge to- 
day?” for the answer is known to all, “He 
is down under the organ, or inside, or if 
not there look on top.” 

Rev. and Mrs. Orramel H. Gulick depart- 
ed from Honolulu May 31 for an extended 
mainland visit. With them are Augusta 
and Paul Delaporte, children of Rev. and 
Mrs. Philip A. Delaporte of Nauru Mission, 
who will enter the Tank Home for mis- 
sionary children at Oberlin, O. Mr and 
Mrs. Gulick will spend some time in Bos- 
ton. In October they plan to attend the 
meeting of the America Board, and also 
the sessions of the Triennial Council of the 
Congregational Church, both of which will 
be held in Kansas City. 

rT ee 

Mrs. J. H. Elder and little daughter Ruth 
left on the Honolulan May 27th. for their 
home in White Plains, N. J. For nine 
months they were the guests of Mrs. Elder’s 
parents, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Oleson. This 


was Mr. Elder’s first visit to Hawaii 
since her departure as a little girl nine 
years old. 

* ke * OF 


Mrs. C. C. Gossin, librarian of the Maui 
Aid Library Association, has just returned 
to Wailuku after five months vacation, dur- 
ing which she has visited many libraries. 

* ke OK * 

Rev. A. C. Bowdish will 
mencement address at Lahainaluna, 
ale 


give the com- 
June 


x * * OK 
The Henry Perrine Baldwin Memorial 
organ arrived in Wailuku, May 26 and is 
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being set up under the direction of Mr. 
J. S. Varnum of Los Angeles, who is well 
known as an experienced organ builder in 
the Harris Organ Factory, and has set up 
many of the largest pipe organs in the 
United States. He is assisted by Mr. 
Ernest Gieseche of the Thayer Piano Com- 
pany of Honolulu. These two gentlemen 
will also overhaul the Roosevelt organ of 
Paia, which was one of the first organs 
erected in the islands and has been in use 
over twenty years. 
* oe Kk 

Central Maui ministers of churches under 
the Hawaiian Board have a monthly insti- 
tute at which one preaches and the rest 
criticise. They are writing each month an 
essay on the life of some illustrious Ha- 
waiian. The first essay was by Hon. Moses 
P. Waiwaiole on the life of David Malo. 
The loose-leaf note book is used in the 
work at these meetings. 

* ek Ok O* 

Rev. Stephen S. Myrick attended the 
Fourth American Peace Congress at St. 
Louis, May 1-3. 

% he Se 


Miss Carrie Short-is to play the organ in 
the Wailuku Union Church as well as that 
in the Church of the Good Shepherd. The 
initial use of the organ will be on June 
21st, when an organ recital and concert 
of the highest order will be given. Those 
who heard the Winter Garden Concert in 
Wailuku in March had proof of Maui’s abil- 
ity to produce a truly high grade concert. 

* OK OK 

Mrs. E. J. Walker and daughter Alice 
have gone to the mainland for a stay of 
several months. 

Three sisters, Mrs. H. P. Baldwin, Mrs. 
C. H. Dickey and Miss Mary Alexander are 
on their way to Europe 

Rev. K. Higuchi. and family are on a 
furlough in Japan after nine years service 
under the Hawaiian Board. 


Sincere congratulations are extended to 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Burdette Whittaker, 
whose marriage day was hastened in or- 
der that Rev. and Mrs. O. H. Gulick might 
be present at the ceremony’ The bride is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John T. 
Gulick, and the groom the pastor of the 
newly organized church at Ewa. The 
ceremony was performed at the home of 
the bride Thursday, May 29, Dr. Doremus 
Scudder officiating. 


ee aed 
Kona Wants a Change of Vacation. 


Kona is asking the Department of 
Public Instruction to so rearrange the 
school year in Kona that the long va- 
cation will come from the middle of 
August to the first of November instead 
of as at present. This is asked because 
of the increasing difficulty in finding 
hands to pick the coffee crop, which is 
larger each year as the coffee area is 
increased, It is asked for the sake of 


the many small growers as much as for 


the large growers. 

School “children find coffee picking 
easy work, as they are paid ae the 
amount picked, not by’ the hour, and 
they can either make quite a sum of 
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money. independently, or .aid their. pa- 
rents in saving their own crops. The 
coffee season lasts much longer than 
the vacation period, but the above time 
would cover the height of the season. 

Mr. L. P.. Lincoln, tax--assessor— for 
South Kona, estimated that $2,000 worth 
of coffee was lost this past year in his 
immediate neighborhood, which might 
have been saved if the ‘school children 
had been free at the right time. 

Mr. E. G, Allen, principal of the ie 
lualoa school, obtained figures from the 
children of four rooms of his school 
who picked coffee during the ten days 
that school was dismissed last fall, and 
states that the children of this one 
school made $974 in ten days. 

On Cape Cod in certain of the cran- 
berry districts, and in some fruit dis- 
tricts of California, the school year is 
arranged in just about the way we re- 
quest, without any trouble. The teach- 
ers may object to such a novel arrange- 
ment, but the schools are for the chil- 
dren, supported by the taxpayers. Teach- 
ers could not be transferred so readily 
to and from other districts, but if we 
have the right kind of teachers we pre- 
fer to have them remain. Teachers 
could not go to the Summer School, 
but with a high grade of teachers it 
would not be necessary. 

Petitions have been circulated and the 
idea indorsed by unanimous vote of the 
Kona Improvement Club. 

—A, 


ae ad 


S. BAKER. 


| W BOOK REVIEWS 


AWA WEEE & a wistful expression of ten- 
derness for “the little playmate 
who went away,” “Lights and Shadows 
in Hawaii,’ a new collection of verse 
by Dr. E. V. Wilcox, is dedicated. 
While many of the poems have appeared 
before in local print and have been read 
with keen interest, the ensemble pos- 
sesses a charm which is at once fresh 
and vibrant. 

Dr. Wilcox is no mere sentimentalist. 
He possesses a highly trained scientific 
mind, but like a dual personality is a 
subtle something which sees beyond a 
cold computation of chemical force—a 
breath-taking vision and a quickened 
pulse in the presence of the God-force 
in the universe. It is this which forms 
the chord vibrant in these poems. 

“Lights and Shadows in Hawaii” is a 
little book, but it is big in truth-telling, 
in simplicity, in absolute charm of style. 

Blair-Murdock Co, of San Francisco 
are the publishers. 
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Central Union News 


Our First Combined Children’s Day 


And Home Festival Communion. 


UNDAY, June 1 was a Red Letter 

Day in the history of Central Union 
Church. On that day, in accordance 
with the Child Culture Program adopt- 
ed by the church last December, we 
celebrated our First Combined  Chil- 
dren’s Day and a Home Festival Com- 
munion. As the following program will 
show, every age and grade in the Bible 
School had some part or received some 
recognition. 

Organ Prelude. 

Doxology. 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Baptism and Consecration of Infants. 

Song of the Sunbeam Class. 

Recognition of the Children of the 
Church. 

Song of the Primary Department. 

Graduation of the Minister’s Class. 

Hymn by the Congregation. 

The Twenty-Third Psalm by Junior 
and Senior Departments. 

Offertory. 

Prayer of Consecration. 

Address by the Associate Minister. 

Reception of New Members. 

The Brotherhood Hymn. 

The Lord’s Supper. 

Hymn. 

Senediction. 

Organ Postlude. 

Over sixty boys and girls seven years 
of age received Bibles, and _ thereby 
were recognized as children of the 
church. The Minister’s Class this year 
graduated twenty, to each of whom Dr. 
Scudder presented a fine book as a token 
of the church’s appreciation of faithful 
work done. The parents of the church 
are beginning to appreciate what an 
invaluable training this class gives to 
the boys and girls, coming just when 
it does at the beginning of adolescence. 
With one exception the members of 
this class were all just thirteen years 
of age. 

The climax of a day’s program and 
of the whole year’s work in church and 
Bible School in fact came with the 
reception of forty-three new members, 
thirty-six of whom came on confession 
of faith. And what is of special signi- 
ficance these thirty-six were with three 
exceptions young people, young men 
and young women, boys and girls from 
the Minister’s Class and from the upper 
classes in our Bible School. 

Surely the church should feel won- 
derfully encouraged with this splendid 
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showing at the end of the first year 
under the new Child Culture Program. 
Not for many years has so large a 
number of young folks been received 
into the church at one time. If the 
faithful, earnest work is continued along 
all lines which has characterized the 
various departments of the church that 
have to do with lives of our children 
during the past year, there is no reason 
why, at each June communion just such 
a group should not be received into 
church membership. 


& 
Welcomers. 


To help to refute the charge that Cen- 
tral Union Church is cold and inhospit- 
able and to cultivate a better acquaint- 
ance with the attendants at the Sunday 
Morning Service, a committee of ladies 
from the Women’s Society has, early 
each Sunday morning for the past six 
months, acted as Welcomers at the three 
entrances to the church, handing to each 
person as he enters the church a copy 
of the calendar for the day. 

The experiment has more than proved 
successful. In fact it has so thoroughly 
commended itself to every one that the 
Women Society has decided to make it 
a permanent part of their work. The 
plan of organiation is very simple. 
There is one general chairman who is 
assisted by three sub-chairmen. Each 
of these four is responsible for one Sun- 
day per month, finding six ladies to 
serve as welcomers on her Sunday. On 
the fifth Sunday, when there is a fifth 
Sunday, the chairmen themselves con- 
stitute the committee of welcomers. We 
commend the idea most heartily to other 
churches. It adds a sociable, homelike 
atmosphere to the Sunday Morning Ser- 
vice that it would be hard to secure in 
any other way. 


& 
Close of Bible Classes. 


With the month of May both the 
Bible Classes conducted by the Associate 
Minister during the past year adjourned 
for the summer. The Thursday Morn- 
ing Class held twenty-nine sessions, with 
a total attendance of 1930, or an average 
of sixty-seven per week for the entire 
season. This is the second season for 
this class and it will require one more 
year to complete the Reading Course in 
the Gospels if the class continues - to cover 
each step in the life of Jesus in the same 
thorough way in which the work thus 
far has been done. The desire seemed 
unanimous to have the class resume in 
the fall and complete the course. 

The Sunday Morning Class which met 
this year in the Lecture Room of the 
Kilohana Club at the Bible School hour 
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each Sunday Morning enrolled nearly 
the same number, but the attendance did 
not average quite as high. The total 
attendance for the thirty-one sessions 
was 1391, making an average of about 
fifty-two per Sunday. About an equal 
number of young men and young wo- 
men attended this class, which was in- 
deed most gratifying. 

Surely such an earnest study of the 
life and teachings of Jesus as both these 
groups have been making through the 
year cannot fail but do untold good, not 
only to those who attend but through 
them to many others with whom they 
may share the thoughts brought out in 
the class. It is a most significant sign 
of the times_that in this church as in 
many others, more people will attend 
Bible Classes each week than can be 
gotten out to any form of Prayer Meet- 
ing. Bible Study is a most important 
part of the church’s present day minis- 
try. 

—A. A. E. 


| Of Interest to Women 


Miss Csuda ---An Appreciation 


T is rarely one meets a person who 

possesses by birth and training the real 
“international mind,” but Miss Tsuda, by 
birth and heredity Oriental, spent the 
formative and educative years in Ame- 
rica and gained through home associa- 
tions and school life American ideals 
and ways of looking at things. Her 
home was in Washington in an Ame- 
rican family, where she attended the 
lower schools, later fin‘shing her educa- 
tion at Bryn Mawr College. 

She went back to her own land while 
she was still young enough to be easily 
adaptable and to reacquire the Oriental 
point of view without losing her Occi- 
dental ideals. Through the strain of 
readjustment she gained a breadth of 
sympathy and understanding that has 
made her work for women in Japan 
markedly successful. She had prepared 
herself very consciously for the work she 
has undertaken, and began teaching in 
the Peeresses’ School, with the girls 
who, under the monarchical government, 
would naturally be the leaders in the 
new social order. 


But Miss Tsuda had become demo- 
cratic in feeling and when the time came 
to establish an English school of her 
own it was for girls—with no distinc- 
tion of class or rank. It at once took 


‘rank with the leading schools for girls 


in Japan and today her graduates are 
granted high school teachers’ certificates 
without government examinations. Sixty 
of her graduates are teaching in the 
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country schools of Japan, carrying new 
ideals of life and a wider learning into 
the most conservative places where the 
old ways still dominate. No one can 
enter more sympathetically than Miss 
Tsuda herself into the problems and 
loneliness of these young apostles, and 
she feels that now that the. school is 
well equipped and thoroughly established 
her own special work must be more and 
more with her graduates,helping them 
to still wider vision, and hopefulness 
and faith in the leavening ideas that they 
are introducing into the settled conser- 
vatism of the old civilization. 


It is because of her careful watching 
of the effects of this transplanting of 
new ideals that Miss Tsuda’s opinions 
and judgments carry a weight acknowl- 
edged by the leaders of thought both 
in her land and ours. 


She is a charming woman to meet, 
bright, enthusiastic, with a bubbling in- 
fectious humor, unassuming and quiet 
in dress, whether Japanese or American, 
and with a face grooved by thought and 
kindly living. 

She has great directness and simplicity 
of manner and an ease that comes from 
life long acquaintance with the social 
usages of East and West. She has a 
wide circle of friends and knows many 
of the distinguished people of the day. 
She has wide interests and talks easily 
on any subject. There is nothing that 
proclaims the blue stocking or social re- 
former and yet one cannot be long with 
her without feeling the earnestness: of 
her life and the inspiration that comes 
from contact with one who is accom- 
plishing a great work. 

She is easily one of the leading wo- 
men of new Japan, influencing directly 
by her acquirements and her personality 
hundreds of young girls who are en- 
thusiastically taking their part in the 
transformation of the social life of their 
land. It is a fitting selection for Miss 
Tsuda to be the representative of the 
Japanese women in the World’s Christian 
Students’ Federation that is to meet at 
Lake Mohonk and her paper, which is 
to deal with the question of the most 
telling presentation of Christian ethics 
to the Japanese of today, should be of 
vital interest to every one interested in 
the present day spread of Western 
thought and Christian civilization 
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Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, daugh- 
ter of the President, was one of the 
speakers at the National Y.W.C.A. con- 
vention in Richmond, Va., and is a 
woman much in demand just now at re- 
ligious gatherings. 


PELESF R1E-N'’D 


A Progressive Missionary Tea. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of 
our church held a unique missionary tea. 
Invitations were sent to fifty women. 
Four hostesses were appointed, one for 
each of the tables. These tables were 
designated as follows: “the association” 
table, the “programme” table, the 
“membership” and the “literature’’ table. 
The hostesses were selected with regard 
to their ability to present for discussion 
the subject which these tables represent- 
ed, ways and means for presenting these 
subjects being discussed by the hostesses 
long before the day for the tea. The 
hostess of the giving table had pledge 
cards ready to distribute. At the liter- 
ary table missionary literature was dis- 
tributed, etc. Fifty guests divided into 
five groups of ten each seated them- 
selves at the different tables. 


Our tea consisted of five courses. 
After the guests were seated, the young- 
er women of the church served the first 
course—fruit—and during the ten min- 
utes allowed for this course the differ- 
ent hostesses presented their subjects, 
the guests entering into the discussion 
if they so desired. At the end of ten 
minutes a bell rang, and the parties of 
ten progressed to the next table, there 
to discuss another phase of missionary 
work, the hostesses remaining at their 
own tables. The second course was 
sandwiches, olives and pickles; the third 
ice cream and cake; the fourth tea and 
wafers; and the fifth, candies. A more 
elaborate luncheon could be given if de- 
sired, but that just described was inex- 
pensive, easy to prepare, and could be 
served quickly, so there was little delay. 
Little painted cards containing mission- 
ary texts were given as favors, and 
music was rendered between courses. 


In this way fifty people had the five 
important phases of our society’s work 
presented to them, and the hostesses be- 
came acquainted with fifty different 
women. We nearly doubled our mem- 
bership as a result of this tea, our 
pledges to missions were increased, new 
missionary magazine subscriptions were 
obtained, and our society gained in every 
way.—Woman's Home Companion. 


& se 
The Passing of America. 


By Kanzo Uchimura, in The Yorodzu 
Choho. 

America is, and is not. The Missis- 
sippi flows undisturbed to the sea, and 
the Rockies rear their heights serenely 
to the sky; in that sense, America still 
is. But the voice of Lowell and Bryant 
and Whittier is heard no more in the 
land, and the spirit of Lincoln, and 
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Sumner and Garrison rules it no more; 
in that sense, America is no more. Sixty 
years ago, America sent one of her 
noblest sons, a Commodore and a man 
of peace, and knocking at our doors, . 
opened our land to the wide world; 
and only nine years ago, when we en- 
gaged in life-and-death struggle with a 
giant power, she stood up as one man, 
and cheered us, as one cheers his closest 
friend in time of distress. And now 
comes this Alien Land Law, and she is 
helpless to suppress it! Let the Perry 
monument in Rhode Island be demolish- 
ed, for it now betokens America’s 
shame; and let her sympathy for Japan 
be cancelled, as it betrays her hypocrisy. 
America is committing one of the great 
democratic mistakes in that she believes 
it to be majority which makes law. The 
greatest of her thinkers did not think 
so, and her own greatness is due to the 
fact that she as a nation once recognized 
the Law which was and is above all 
other laws. 

It may be a small thing that America 
succeeds in disinheriting 60,000 Japanese 
in California, it 7s a great thing that she 
made a friendly nation of 50,000,000 
people to distrust her, and it is the 
greatest possible thing that her justice 
and humanity become laughing stocks 
to the world. The State of California, 
and through it, the United States of 
America, by this Alien Land Law, may 
have succeeded in eradicating what it 
and she think the great evil of Oriental 
Immigration; but are they sure that 
they have not called in other and 
graver evils thereby? Is our friendly 
fear about our friendly neighbour with- 
out foundation that in this law, enacted 
by the majority votes of state politicians, 
is contained a germ, which by itself will 
be strong enough to undermine the 
whole strength of the great republic in 
course of time? Legality above profit, 
and love (friendship) above legality. 
Jurists may decide as to the legality of 
this law; but plain common sense fails 
to find love in it; and we know that 
America’s relation to Japan has always 
been that of love. The Alien Land Law 
is an offence against the law of love; 
and we are more sorrowful about it 
than we are indignant about it. 

Tokyo, May 7th, 1913. 
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Rev. A. A. Ebersole, the Associate 
Minister of Central Union Church, in 
recognition of his five years’ faithful 
ministry, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the summer, to enable 
him to attend some special Bible Course 
given by members of Union Theolo- 
gical Faculty and Columbia University 
Summer School. 

He leaves June 10th and on his way 
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East through the States he expects 
to visit a number of churches in the 


principal cities, to gather data and sug- 
gestions for a model Bible School 
Building which is hoped Central Union 
Church will be able to build within the 
next few years. And, returning in the 
fall, Mr. Ebersole will plan his trip so 
as to reach Kansas City in time to 
attend the Triennial Meeting of the 
National Council, the American Board, 
and the Congregational Brotherhood 
Convention, all of which meet in that 
city during the last ten days in October, 
as one of the delegates from Hawaii. 
ee 
The Household Reiligion*® 


UCH is said just now about the de- 
Mere of interest in churches and the 


falling away of church attendance. 
The mest serious problem, however, is not 
so much on account of the churches as it 
is the loss of the religion of the household. 
What shall we do if the homes of the peo- 
ple have no religion in them? 

It is probable that the earliest of all re- 
ligions was domestic. The father of the 
house was the priest of religion, before 
there was any priestly caste or any temple. 
We know that the household religion was 
fundamental in the early life of the three 
racial stocks from which our American 
civilization has sprung, namely, the He- 
brew, the Latin and the English Puritan 
roots. The best of the Hebrew religion 
hardly depended at all upon the magnificent 
ritual of the temple. It developed away 
from the temple, and after the temple was 
destroyed. The religion of the Jewish 
home lived on even where there was no 
synagogue. It survived through centuries 
of most cruel persecution, where outward 
forms of worship were scarcely permitted. 
The fathers and mothers taught it to the 
children generation after generation. 

We are all directly indebted more than 
we know to the family religion of old New 
England, which was indeed the religion of 
the most virile emigrant stock of the other 
colonies. Everyone agrees that it has 
more than anything else to do with the 
establishment of our institutions. The best 
of the traditions of Christianity doubtless 
ran for hundreds of years, in spite of 
much bad ecclesiasticism, in the channel of 
devout homes. The beginning of the home 
consisted in the setting up of what our 
fathers reverently called “the family altar.’ 
Every day began with words of uplift and 
the thought of God. The common meeting 
at the table was an act of religion and 
thanksgiving. “The keeping of the Sab- 
bath” did not begin in the meeting house; 


it began in the home. 

Now, the most startling thing today in 
American life (and. it seems also to be a 
world condition), is the decadence of 


household religion. If the decline is not 
absolute, it seems certainly to be a real 
decline, at least in proportion to the vast 
increase in the population, and to the 
magnitude of our modern needs for a veri- 
table religion. 

Consider, in the first place, the multitude 
of people who, to all appearance, have no 
religion. The old religion of fear or super- 


* (Excerpts from a sermon preached by 
Rev. Chas. F. Dole to the people of the 
First Congregational Society of Jamaica 
Plain.) 
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stitition has vanished, and nothing has tak- 
en its place. | do not mean that millions 
of people have no church home; | mean 
a far more important fact, that they have 
the least possible religion in their homes. 
There is no upward look and no spiritual 
uplift. Except when death comes, there 
are no services, or solemn moments, to 
remind the inmates of the house of the 
mighty issues and mysteries of life. No 
one in these homes has ever taught the 
children what they are here in this world 
for. 

Worse yet, how can there be genuine 
household religion without due privacy, 
with no time for quiet thought, without a 
garden or a tree, in the squalid rooms of 
tenement-houses, with the husband and 
father perhaps toiling 10 to 12 hours a day, 
seven days in a week, in a steel mill? Let 
us not boast of our ~modern industrial 
methods. They have almost destroyed the 
possibilities of domestic religion for a vast 
number of families in America. 

But what shall we say of the more pri- 
vileged class, with money and fine houses 
and education, many of them, indeed, the 
children of the old Puritan stock? Even 
when they go to church on pleasant Sun- 
dayis, what has become of the old custom 
of family prayer, of the weekly or daily 
Bible reading, of the teaching of sacred 
verses to the children, of the singing of 
hymns in the quiet of Sunday evenings? 
The father goes to his club; the mother 
frequents whist parties; the children are 
turned over to such care as they may get for 
an hour a week at Sunday school; or per- 
haps they are not sent to Sunday school 
at all. How many parents take the Sun- 
day school seriously, and reinforce its ef- 
forts, or even expect of the children res- 
pectful promptness and regularity in their 
attendance? Where, indeed are teachers 
to come from, capable of giving efficient 
moral and religious training in schools, up- 
on which, in the decadence of household 
religion, a strain is now put which the 
schools were never intended to bear? 

There is a characteristic spirit, or tem- 
per, which belongs to the religion of the 
home. It is immensely needed everywhere 


in American life, in business, in industry 
and in the homes of the people; and the 
home cannot flourish without it. It is the 


spirit of habitual and kindly good will to- 
ward everyone, banishing all mean jeal- 
ousies, envy and emnity. God save the 
children who do not have this atmosphere 
to breathe in. But it is as normal and 
possible to command this atmosphere here 
in this world as it ever was supposed to 
be in heaven. What else do people pray 
for, when they say, “Thy kingdom come,” 
but this spirit? It is as if every home was 
destined to be a mansion of the heavenly 
kingdom. The guests must feel it and an- 
swer to it; the domestic helpers must re- 
flect it and contribute their share of it. 
A messenger, or a tramp coming to the 
door, would catch the sense of it. Who 
does not believe in the necessity of this 
household religion? Who would not de- 
sire it? Every house ought to have it; but 
you cannot have it without purpose, de- 
termination and will. 


It follows that, as in the old time, so to 
the end of time, the genuine household re- 
ligion involves the practice of discipline 
and obedience, in other words, the training 
of the will. A host of well-meaning people 
are almost leaving this out at present. 
They are not so foolish as to think roses 
will thrive without care or pruning. But 


they seem to think that their children will 
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grow up to be honest, truthful, pure-mind- 
ed and useful without cost or trouble. This 
is another symptom of the prevalent lack 
of religion in the home. The fact is that 
many parents do not think much or care 
much about the highest of all values, that 
is, what constitutes life. 


The religion of the home is the root of 
all integrity. It is founded in devotion to 
the common good. It seeks cheerfully to 
give more than one ever gets back, of ef- 
fort, skill, respect and love. You cannot 
have integrity without this kind of will. 
You do not learn it at the bargain counter. 
Does anyone imagine that the teaching of 
this innermost lesson of life can be put off 
upon strangers or school teachers; that it 
does not require the most ingenious, inti- 
mate and painstaking care from the father 
and mother, co-operating together to bring 
the reason and the sympathy and the chiv- 
alry of each child to bear for the estab- 
lishment of character? Do you propose 
anything so foolish as to use better plan- 
ning and quicker intelligence and better 
manners and more patience, outside the 
house, in the conduct of business, in the 
treatment of strangers, in social functions, 
than you are willing to give to the most 
sacred of all responsibilities—the conduct 
of the family? Many people are trying this 
reckless experiment. How many American 
women there are who study games and the 
running of automobiles harder than they 
ever study how to understand their own 
children, or how to live on noble terms 
with their own household! Here is an- 
other sign of the lack of domestic religion. 

There is a deep law of expression which 
underlies life. What is thought or felt or 
willed demands to be uttered or acted out. 
The ritual of religion falls under this law. 
There is a reasonable ritual of the house- 
hold religion. It consists in the morning 
greetings at the breakfast table, in the pre- 
cious evening confidences between mother 
and child, in the keeping of birthdays and 
holidays; it used to be observed in the reg- 
ular family prayers. Let no one ever 
despise these time-honored and simple for- 
malities. Let us rather be scared if they 
have anywhere ceased to be, without any- 
thing better to take their place. Let us 
modern people do better, if we can. Let 
us not be content to do worse or less. 

Have you entered into the profound ob- 
ligations of marriage without any faith in 
that most human and most Spiritual realm, 
below the level of which men merely range 
like so many animals? Do husband and 
wife not even know where to turn for the 
perennial words of consolation and hope 
in the hours of inevitable disappointment 
or sorrow; or where to find expression for 
the great joys that ever and anon come into 
the married life? Have they no establish- 
ed and regular means of setting before 
their own minds and the minds of the 
children, the grand ends and aims which 
bind human life with sacred cords and 
make it worth while? No wonder that we 
often have to look on households in trou- 
ble or discord or pain, with one deep and 
hopeless comment of pity and commisera- 
tion: “These neighbors of ours have no 
religion.” Perhaps they professed a reli- 
gion in church, but they never had prac- 
ticed the household religion. 

I protest that the modern world is not 
poorer in the means of an honest domestic 
ritual than the world of our fathers. Its 
Bible is larger and more varied than the 
limits of the Old and New Testaments. 
Innumerable hymns and noble words of the 
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Men Working For Men 


PAUL SUPER 


For forty-four years the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Honolulu has 
been actively engaged in building up 
Christian character in men and_ boys. 
Some of these have been very good 
years. Some good financially, as the 
year the money for the new building 
was raised. Some have excelled in reli- 
gious work, and others in educational 
work. 

But for all-round efficiency the year 
just closed, April 30, was the best of 
the forty-four. 

One page of the annual report just 
issued gives some figures that have 
come as a surprise to those not closely 
in touch with the work of the Associa- 
tion. Page 10 is called “Gains over 
Last Year,” and it shows some interest- 
ing things. 

& 


Some Gains. 


First it shows that the membership 
erew “an one = year’ fron 1060 
to 1552, which is in turn more than 
double what it was two years ago. Fif- 
teen hundred and fifty-two men and 
boys is a large number for a city the 
size of Honolulu, and a membership of 
this size shows that the Association is 
awake and at work. 

Next we see that this year 300 men 
and boys were in classes and clubs do- 
ing educational work of a serious na- 
ture. They studied bookkeeping, Eng- 
lish, mechanical drawing, commercia! 
law, carpentry, and a number of other 
practical things. 

But the next item shows us that that 
is not all they studied, for 259 were 
enrolled in Bible classes, 29 in number. 
These classes were almost equally di- 
vided between men and boys. This is 
the largest number the Association has 
ever enrolled in its Bible classes, and 
has thoroughly demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of a big Bible study department. 
During the year now passing the com- 
mittee expects to enroll not less than 400 
members in the study of the Bible. Class- 
es vary in size from half a dozen mem- 
bers to sixteen, each class meeting once 
a week until it has finished its course as 


outlined. 
at 


Financial. 


The reports of finances contains facts 
worth knowing. First, the Association 
raised and spent over $50,000 during 
the twelve months ending April 30. 
But only about $8000 of this came 


THE FRIEND 


in form of — subcriptions. (The 
reports shows the exact amount.) Mem- 
bership fees brought in almost $10,000. 
The social department, including the 
cafeteria, bowling and billiards, added 
over $24,000 to the receipts. Interest on 
endowment was only $1,163.83. A study 
of these figures shows that the Asso- 
ciation is carrying on a big work with 
a not very large subscription budget. 
The city is getting the benefits. of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association work 
in the big new building with but little 
more expense to itself than the smaller 
work in the old building cost. This 
of course is greatly to the credit of the 
directors of the institution. The Asso- 
ciation has no debt, and closed the fiscal 
year with $56.14 on hand. 
& 


Totals. 


Here are 
Baths 


some interesting figures. 
taken in the physical depart- 
ment, 10,174. Games bowled, 21,968. 
Meals served in’ the cafeteria, 79,- 
968. The daily average was 252, against 
192 last year. Athletics interested a 
number of members, for 199 men and 
boys played on 34 teams. There were 
66 social events, counting special dinners 
and suppers for groups and clubs. 

& 


Committee Work. 


The Association is a democratic ins- 
titution. Not only in its composition, 
including all classes from millionaires 
to office boys, but in its management. 
Much of the work is done by com- 
mittees, and last year 184 men 
and boys served in this way, not count- 
ing many small pieces of service ren- 
dered outside of regular committees. The 
officers are planning to extend this com- 
mittee system to use 300 members this 
year. The training in methods of Chris- 
tian work gotten in this way is of great 
value, and many of the most efficient 
laymen in the Honolulu churches got 
much of their training on Y. M. C. A. 
committees. Some of the best methods 
used in the city churches are methods 
whose effectiveness was demonstrated by 
the Association. 

od 
Endowment. 


The report closes with a statement 
by a committee composed of R. H. 
iirentemeiens GueAtherton abseil Wall= 
ingham, Alex. Lindsay, Jr., and G. G. 
Guild, calling attention to the Associa- 
tion’s need of endowment and _ stating 
the Association’s desire to secure a total 
of $170,000 to invest premanently, the 
income to be used for administrative ex- 
penses, educational work, religious work, 
physical work, and work for boys. A 
new method of giving money is explain- 
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ed, involving the use of the principal 
and interest of a gift, so that at the end 
of a specified time both interest and 
principal has been entirely expended. 
This method is used and advocated by 
the Chicago philanthropist, Julius Resen- 
wald, president of Sears, Rosebuck and 
Company. His idea is that a man can 
see greater results at once, and that the 
added efficiency of the institution with 
the larger income will attract other gifts 
from time to time, keeping its treasury 
in good condition. 
a 


New Men. 


Two new men have been added to 
the YeME @: Av force to ill vacancies. 
They are Glenn E.. Jackson of Coe 
College, Iowa, and W. H. Heinriche, 
these men will begin their work during 
the summer. 


Birds-eye Glimpses 


‘Twelve in one Chinese Family 
Become Christians. 


At the May communion of Kaiopihi 
Chinese Church, Kohala, twelve persons 
in all, from one family, were received 
into the church, or baptized as infants. 
The circumstances leading up to this 
unusual event may be of interest. 

Last fall a Chinese boy, Ah Lok, 
about sixteen, employed by Dr. Bond as 
yard boy, was confined to his bed with 
tuberculosis. While thus ill in body, he 
suffered torments in mind through fear 
of devils. He imagined he saw them. 
The rest of the family were also in 
great fear. 

Mrs. Bond visited him, also a blind 
woman, a member of Ka‘opihi Church, 
and told him that if he would believe 
on Jesus Christ his fears would leave 
him. A Chinese Bible was given him. 

After a time, he told his family that 
he had accepted Christ, and that he had 
driven the spirits away; he exhorted 
them to become Christians. Later he 
told his sister that at half-past two, on a 
certain day, Jesus was coming for him, 
but not to tell his mother, as she would 
cry. He seemed to be very happy. At 
about one o’clock that day Mr. U. Cho 
Ping, the Chinese evangelist was with 
him, and he seemed better. The doctor, 
too, visited him. At half past two he 
was gone. 

These circumstances affected his rela- 
tives very -strongly. His mother had 
been baptized by a missionary in China, 
and his elder brother; but the father had 
forbidden the wife to attend church here. 
But about Christmas they all began to 
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attend Kaiopihi Church and asked to be 
received. The pastor thought it best to 
cathechize and prove them awhile, and 
so postponed until May their reception. 
Then, the father, mother, four brothers, 
two sisters, a sister-in-law, two nephews 
and a niece stood before the altar, and 
the adults were confirmed and the chil- 
dren baptized. So, counting the boy 
whose conversion was the starting-point, 
thirteen members of one family have be- 
come Christians. 
J. F. COWAN, 
st 
President Woodrow Wilson presented 

the Japanese Y.M.C.A. with a photo- 
graph of himself, containing his auto- 
graph. 

ed 


Rev. S. Mamiya organized a Japanese 
Y.M.C.A. Sunday afternoon, May 5th, 
at the Japanese Church. Some twelve 
or fifteen young men were present. 
There are scattered through the district, 
from Hoea to Niulii, about fifteen more 
members of this organization. The 
meetings are to be held once a month, 
rotating at Kohala, Hawi, Halawa. The 
officers are: President, Rev. S. Mami- 


ya; Secretary, K. Takiguchi; Treasurer, 
E. Taniguchi. Kohala Midget. 


ss 


Transformed Kakaako, and all Hono- 
lulu, mourn the death of Phares W. 
Rider, who gave himself twice to hu- 
manity—once with a musket on_ his 
shoulder to help free the slave, and 
again with a Bible in his hand to take 
sunshine into the slums. 
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The Wailuku Union Chruch is one 
that believes in the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. The average num- 
ber of men in regular attendance is 
rather higher than that of the women. 


as 


Peace Day, May 18, was celebrated in 
Makiki Japanese Church by a house full 
of Japanese and Americans. Addresses 
were given by H. I. J. M’s Consul Gen- 
eral Eitaki, and Prof. M. M. Scott. 


ad 


Rev. Stephen S. Myrick attended the 
Fourth American Peace Congress at St. 
Louis, May 1-3. 


ss 


The Nuuanu St. Japanese Church will 
give a concert including not only Japa- 
nese music but the sword.dance, a ta- 
bleau the native Japanese wedding cere- 
mony and other features of unusual in- 
terest. The concert will be in Ye Lib- 
erty, June 10th, 
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THE LAST” WORD CON) THE 
GOSPEL. OF EURE 


By F. S. SCUDDER. 


VN its title indicates this is an up- 
to-date guide to the study of the 
Gospel of Taker can be nothing 
later than the last word. The author, 
Hundertpfundt, has brought out in this 
study much that has not hitherto been 
known. While always conservative in 
his views, the conclusions which he 
reaches in this study reveal his frank 
attitude towards the advanced thought 
in the theological world. 
& 


Date and Authorship. 


As far as we can judge this Gospel 
was compiled not later than the time 
of the Reformation, as there are un- 
doubted references to it in the writings 
of Luther. Some claim for it an earlier 
date, arguing that it was one of the 
books translated by Luther for insertion 
in his edition of the Bible, but we are 
not quite clear on this point. There is 
much internal evidence to indicate its 
Lutheran origin. Note the distinct Lu- 
theran doctrine in Ch. 22:19. . 

It is to be noticed that many portions 
are fragmentary. A case in point is 
The Lord’s Prayer? (Cha i:3-55 lt is 
manifestly incomplete. Other portions 
of the book are of pagan origin. Ch. 
16 is a scrap from some pagan source, 
as it bears marks of their craving for 
mysteries and speculation. This com- 
posite character of the book points to 
the probability of its being a compila- 
tion rather than an original work. 

& 


Data. 


It is not quite clear where the author 
got his data, but he appears to be honest 
in imagining that the events he has de- 
picted had some historical foundation— 
a position in which we find ourselves in- 
clined in some measure to agree. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
advanced thinkers are at variance among 
themselves on this point. Being as yet 
uncertain as to the author, it is difficult 
to establish proof of the reliability of 
his data. 

a 


Parables. 


Coming now to the consideration of 
the parables: That of the Prodigal Son 
is beautiful enough to have been spoken 
in its present form by the Prince of 
Teachers, but of course we must agree 
with Weissbacher that it could not have 
been written earlier than the Eliza- 
bethan Period. The purity of its Eng- 
lish is conclusive on this point; even a 
novice can perceive that it could not 
have been produced as early as the age 
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of Chaucer. In its original form there 
was but one son, as its title indicates. 
The discovery by Bacon of a Scandina- 
vian legend concerning a disgruntled 
elder brother was coincident with his 
first acquaintance with the original 
fragment of the Prodigal Son. With 
his masterly literary gift, which after- 
ward blossomed out in his dramatic pro- 
ductions, commonly called Shakesperean 
plays, Bacon combined the two abso- 
lutely unrelated fragments so as to ap- 
pear as one story, but still adhered to 
the original titlke—The Prodigal Son. 


In regard to the parable of the Lost 
Sheep: It is regarded as doubtful 
whether the number of sheep is cor- 
rectly stated in the account as we have 
it. The appearance of the figure “100” 
awakens our suspicion. Either the fig- 
ure is a mistake or else the parable is 
of far more modern origin than we 
have been in the habit of supposing. 
The appearance immediately after the 
parable of the 10 coins increases the 
suspicion, showing that the compiler of 
the book of Luke was accustomed to 
think in terms of the decimal system. 


Now among the Jews 7 was the per- 
fect number. But the remarkable coin- 
cidence of finding two parables in suc- 
cession containing the figures 100 and 
10 (and that also in Chap. 15=10+5) 
is most significant. But the explanation 
is quite simple, for it is obvious that 
the figure “77,” as the Jews would have 
written it, may have been at a later date 
changed by a slight stroke of the pen 
into 99, which, added to the one sheep 
that was lost, brings the figure up to 
100, thus making it correspond with the 
more modern method of reckoning. 
Then having adapted “100” as the basis 
for the first parable, it was an easy step 
to adopt “10” as a basis for the second. 


Our study would not be complete 
without a reference to the beautiful 
story of The Walk to Emmaus. Some 
maintain that this is an ancient frag- 
ment, but the views of such scholars 
must not be taken too seriously. From 
its style we should assign it to the pen 
of Goethe. It is one of those exquisite 
bits of poetic prose revealing his finest 
literary instinct. Haupt says that 
Goethe derived his inspirat‘on for his 
masterpiece of literature from beholding 
a painting by Schlessenhauser, a picture 
which was unfortunately destroyed by 
fire at Jena before it became known to 
the public. Full credit therefore should 
be given to Schlessenhauser for his part 
in giving to the world this beautiful 
story of The Walk to Emmaus. 

The end of Chap. 22 is a gloss, not 
too skillfully agglutinated to the preced- 
ing story, but, on the whole, adding to 
the gospel a flavor of antiquity. 
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prophets of all ages and nations are to be 
had, if desired, for the use of the humblest 
household. They serve to teach us new 
respect for all races of men. Do you sup- 
pose the busiest people could not afford 
the time, perhaps at the breakfast table or 
at nightfall, to turn their thoughts for a 
moment to some great verse of inspiration, 
and so get the tune and rhythm of the 
work of the day, or the respite of an 
emancipating trust in “the Eternal Good- 
ness?” 


Sunday surely gives an opening for the 
household religion to grow. Any _ house- 
hold, by taking a half hour every Sunday 
could easily within a single year read 
aloud together all the best parts of the old 
Bible, and learn a dozen of the grandest 
Psalms, and talk a little with the children 
about what these things mean. Is it pos- 
sible that anything else,—sleeping, or 
strolling, or automobiling,—is so important 
as this? Please understand that this is not 
merely for the sake of reading the Bible, or 
whatever Golden Book you might take in 
its place. It is rather that, at least once 
in the week, the whole household should 
rise to the heights of their lives, and have 
real “conversation” together (too often now 
lacking), with heart and mind and will 
working in unison. Indeed, it was this 
fact of the whole household, dressed at 
their best, and at their best in mutual tem- 
per and spirit, that made the old-fashioned 
family church-going so precious a factor in 
the Puritan history. What would become 
of a family whose members, though living 
under one roof, never met together “at 
their best.” Can you forecast the civiliza- 
tion of any people where this should be- 
come the typical family? 


| believe that young and old are always 
better for the touch of the larger human- 
ity that underlies a genuine church service. 
It is good for all the people of the hun- 
dreds of families to rise to their greatest 
as men, and to be “at their best” with a 
common good will. It is good if it were 
only for an hour, but it is not for an hour; 
it is with a new intent to live the good life 
continually. Thus the church supplements 
the home, and ought to do this vastly bet- 
ter, as the united household ought to hold 
and require it to do. 


Moreover, there are a great many un- 
fortunate parents who do not know how 
to teach their children or how to lead their 
households in the processes of the higher 
thoughts. The. church, and the Sunday- 
school, too, have here their proper func- 
tion. No one should ever take away from 
the parent the sublime privilege of com- 
municating to the children the highest 
things that we know. But the church and 
its classes and its Bible school may well 
help the parents, and indeed must learn to 


help and teach them, if the church itself | 


is to continue. It is idle to complain that 
this is not yet done today; it must be done 
and done effectually. The church is not 
fit to live which does not find out how to 
revive and develop the interest, the loyalty 
and the enthusiasm of all the heads of its 
homes in the fundamental household re- 
ligion. It is toward this absolutely neces- 
sary end that we ask the consideration of 
all who love children, who have the care 
of households, who cherish worthy hopes 
for the renewed life of the nation, and for 
a happier civilization for the families of 
mankind. 


A COMMUNICATION. 
Editor of The Friend, Honolulu. 


DeEAR Sir:—Allow me to correct a 
statement in “The Religion of the Pres- 
idents,” an extract in your issue of April 
copied from The Churchman. 

There have been five professed Uni- 
tarian presidents instead of two, be- 
sides Lincoln and, perhaps others, hold- 
ing the essential Unitarian belief. 

Washington was not an Episcopalian. 
Writing to a Unitarian friend he said: 
“T am not less ardent in my wish that 
you may succeed in your toleration in 
religious matters. Being no bigot my- 
self to any mode of worship, I am dis- 
posed to indulge the professors of 
Christianity in the church with the road 
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Honolulu Picture 
Framing & Supply 
Company 
Bethel Street. near Hotel. 


Developing, Printing and. En- 
graving a Specialty. 
Island Views, Postal Cards, 
School, Office and Photo 
Supplies. 
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The Home Beautiful 
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the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 
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to heaven which to them shall seem the 
plainest, most direct, easiest and least 
liable to exception. * 

Rey. Dr. Wilson, an Episcopal clergy- 
man of Albany, after a thorough inves- 
tigation of Washington’s religious be- 
lief, ‘sayse se leehayes pertsedmes Vata 
LINE that Washington ever gave to 
the public, and I do not find ONE IM- 
PRESSION in which he pledges him- 
self as a professor of orthodox Christi- 
anity. | think any man who will can- 
didly do as I have done will come to 
the same conclusion, that he was a 
deist, and nothing more.” 

Rey. Dr. Abercrombie, rector of the 
church in Philadelphia which Washing- 
ton attended, says: “Washington was a 
deist.” 

Jefferson testifies to the same fact. 

John Adams and John Quincy Adams 
whom The Churchman calls Congrega- 
tionalists, were not only communicants 
of the Unitarian church, but zealous de- 
fenders thereof. 

Perhaps Churchman is not aware that 
the early Unitarians called themselves 
“Congregationalists.” 

Jefferson termed a “Liberal” was in- 
deed one, but an enthusiastic Unitarian 
as well, and wrote during his presi- 
dency: “I trust there is not now a 
young man in the United States who 
will not die a Unitarian.” 

Lincoln was not a Presbyterian, nor a 
member of any church. The “Confes- 
sion of Faith” so much in evidence in 
the Presbyterian faith was his particular 
bugbear. 

He said that he never subscribed to 
these creeds without “‘a,mental reserva- 
tion” which he was too honest to make. 
His favorite theologian was Channing, 
whom he read and quoted, and he de- 
clared that a religion which embodied 
the command: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself,’ was suf- 
ficient for him. He was greatly an- 
noyed by Dr. Vinton, who insisted on 
his belief in the deity of Christ. 

As is well shown by his letters, and 
the testimony of those who knew him 
best, Lincoln was not a_ believer in 
more than one God. 

ES. GOODHUE. 

Holualoa, Hawaii. 

ad 
Where can a man buy a cap for his knee? 

Or a key for a lock of his hair? 

Can his eyes be catied an academy 

Because there are pupils there? 

In the crown of his head what gems 
are set? 

Who crosses the bridge of his nose? 
Can he use when shingling the roof of 

his mouth 

The nails on the ends of his toes? 
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d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


DODO DOOOOHOOOOOOGHOGOOOOOHOOHOOOOHO 
© © 


AECLSE 
'HATS 
'FUKURODA 


28 Hotel street 


COPOODOOGOOOQOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOD 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


Esperanto New Testament. 


Now we have the New Testament in 
Esperanto, the International Language, 
published jointly by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, and the National Bi- 
ble Society of Scotland. The Old Tes- 
tament is being translated from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew by the author of Espe- 
ranto, Dr. Zamenhof, of Warsaw, Rus- 
sia, and when completed it will be pub- 
lished by the two Bible Societies named. 
The books Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Psalms, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are 
so far available in separate editions, hav- 
ing been printed by a French firm as 
each was finished. They may be ob- 
tained in this country from The Espe- 
ranto Office, Washington, D. C. 

The American Bible Society, though 
not associated in the publication, has im- 
ported copies, which are to be handled 
for the Society by The Esperanto Office. 
Already the first two hundred copies re- 
ceived have largely been sold, the prices 
varying from 50c to $1.75 per copy ac- 
cording to the style of binding and kind 
of paper. 

The translation is scholarly, having 
been made directly from Nestle’s Greek 
Testament. The work was done by a 
committee of expert British Esperantists, 
and afterward sent to leading Esperan- 
tists of various lands to pass their judg- 
ment upon it, so as to have the language 
“internationally correct” before it should 
be sent to press. It was satisfactory to 
all. 

There are upwards of three millions of 
persons who read and speak Esperanto. 
They are not all Christian people but 
the New Testament will be read by them 
because of their interest in Esperanto, 
and this new and strange translation will 
help the spread of the gospel. 

“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life’ (John 3:10), in 
Esperanto it is: “Dio tiel amie la mon- 
don, ke li donis sian sole naskitan filon, 
por ke ciu, kiu kredas je li, ne pereu, sed 
hayvu eternan vivon.” 

ed 


Turkish English. 


The Missionary Herald gives the fol- 
lowing examples of the struggles of the 
young Turks at college trying to learn 
our language: 

“Vapor is dried water.” 

“Oxen, a kind of house animal that 
give us milk.” 

“Steam is a post which the water 
makes in the weather.” 

“Hatchet, place for make the hat.” 

“T and my defunct mother were seat- 
ed by the fireside.” 

“Here the tear of indigence is loaded 


| The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THEeSHOE TAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 
TRUSSO SIEK HOSE 
Men’s 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
COnL Fb: 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


be b 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
ef 8 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


Pant Groce R TES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
_ Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


m8) mW 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


= 
= 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 

Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


10 1 811 ee 
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LOVE 
woe ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


sven" GHTY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


HF, Wictman 80, 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt 


| GOLD aAnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
ge ge ue 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honotutu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


Seu Kim Ying 
PICTURE FRAMING IN KOA AND OTHER 
NATIVE WOODS. 
GLASS CUT TO ORDER. 
163 King St. P. O. Box 840. 


Plumbing | 


over my thinks as a parasite.” 

“We heard the baying of the hen, the 
baying of the cow, the bawling of the 
hare, and the croaking of the pigs.” 

“Satin, a kind of water which used 
to show the weather.” 

“Scrubbed, to walk without boots.” 

“Proud, a man who has no wise and 
do himself big.” 

“Treacle, a swift food which is made 
of sugar.” 

“We were too much glad because we 
are going to near from after a durable 
tiresome of toil to enjoy a repose in the 
arm of our village.” 

“We have many chances in the col- 
lege to improve the English language.” 

PI Bd 


EVENTS. 


April. 

Hight hundred kindergarten children, 

of many nationalities, paraded and 

danced at Thomas Square in annual 
May Day Fete. 

A Garden Fete held at the old Sprec- 

kels place on Punahou Street netted a 

good sum towards the maintenance of 

the Children’s Hospital. 

John R. Mott and party, through nas- 

sengers on the Tenyo Maru, spend the 

day in Honolulu. A full programme is 

arranged for them by local Y. M. C. A. 

workers. 

At eleven thirty-five P. M. the seventh 

Legislature of the Territory of Ha- 

waii adjourned sine die. 

May. 

1. May Day Festival of the Public School 
children held at Thomas Square. The 
programme included a May Day Pa- 
geant, chorus singing and folk dances 
in appropriate costume. 


26. 


28. 


30. 


5. Gov. and Mrs. Frear hold their lust 
official reception at their beautiful 
home, Arcadia. Hundreds of guests 
present. 

3.5. Concerts at the Opera House by David 
Bispham. 


7. Fort Kamehameha to install a seventy- 
five foot steel tower, surmounted by a 
powerful searchlight. 

9. Rt. Hon. James Bryce guest of the 
University Club at luncheon. 

9. Chief Justice Robertson, Judge Clem- 

ons and Judge Wilder appointed on tlie 

Code Commission to compile laws of 

Territory. 

Ex-Queen Liliuokalani and party leave 

Honolulu for a ten days visit to Hawaii 

and the Volcano. 


11. Mother’s Day generally observed in the 
churches. 

15. Chinese Consul Chen Ching Mo, gives 
reception in honor of recognition of 
new Chinese Republic by the United 
States. 

17. Eleventh Annual Convocation of the 
Episcopal Church of Hawaii opening 
session. 

17. Geo. P. ‘Denison, Dr. F. F. Hedeman 

6 

‘Thy Man-Servant 


and thy Maid=Servant’’ 
ARE THEY JAPANESE? 
GIVE THEM THE TOMO 


50c. a year. 


and W. C. McGonagle appointed by 
Gov. Frear members of the Board cf 
Health Civil Service Commission 
Stephen Dudley Field, the inventor, 
known as “the father of the trolley,” 
died at his home in Stockbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
The Japanese Merchants’ Association 
gave a reception to Dr. Juichi Ssveda 
and Hamilton Wright Mabie, associate 
editor of The Outlook, who are en 
route to San Francisco on the Si:inyo 
Maru. 
The new 13,000 ton Canadian-Australian 
steamship, Niagara, arrives on her 
trial run across the Pacific. 

Bee J 


DEATHS. 

Wittrock—In Honolulu, April 25, Frederick 
Wittrock of Maui. 

Kaleiopu—In Honolulu, April 26, Hon. A. S. 
Kaleiopu. 

Naone—In Honolulu, April 26, David Naone 
veteran member of the Hawaiian Ban*. 

Hall—In Honokaa, Hawaii, April 27, Mis. 
Emma Hall, a native of England. 

Namau—At Lahaina, Maui, May 1, Mrs. W. 
K. Namau, aged 42 years. 

Rider—In Honolulu, May 5, Phares W. 
Rider, of the Kakaako Mission. 

Sproull—In Honolulu, May 9, W. C. Sproull, 
aged 53 years. 

Hall—In Honolulu, Miss Anna Hall of Ho- 
nokaa, Hawaii, aged thirty-eight years. 

Hookano—At Pearl City, May 15, Mrs. Mary 
Hookano, aged 53 years. 

Hay—At Myrtle Point, Ore., May 16, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lyons Hay. 

* ok KO O* 
MARRIAGES. 

Stover-Smith—In Brooklyn, N. Y., April 
19, by Rev. Dr. J. C. Jones, Violet 
Stover, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, H. 
F. Wichman to Lewis L. Smith. 

Keonaona-Desha—In Honolulu, May 
Miss Julia Keonaona of Kauai 
Rev. Stephen Desha of Hilo. 

North-Lake—In Honolulu, May 15, at St. 
Clements’ Chapel, Helen North and 
Lieutenant George Lake, U. S. A. 

Harris-Davis—In Honolulu, May 13, Ethel- 
wyn Harris and Frank A. Davis. 

Burke-Howard—In Honolulu, May 21, Es- 
tella Burke and William G. Howard, 
Co. B, 25th Infantry. 


18. 


19. 
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Honolulu Hat Co. 


36 Hotel St. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 
HAIS 


Wholesale and Retail. 


P. O. Box 857. Phone 1820 
(WR 1 


1008010 ee Tee 
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PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 


Hote] Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


June, 1913. 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 
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/ W. W. AANA & GO., Lte. 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


— 


Le 
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Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
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W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. ., 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 


: ~——>p SHOE STORE. 


FRIENDS ON THE 


MONTH. 


HOW. TO) CORRESPOND» WITH YOUR 


THEM A COPY OF THE FRIEND EACH 


YESESEEESESELSE SEEEESEEEEEESS: 


THE TAISHO VULCANIZING 
CONAN YY » TMT TE Ds 


Srhah 


Auto, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Also Tube Repairing. 


ty & & 


180 Merchant Street, near Alakea 
Telephone 3197. HONOLULU, T. H. 


S. SAIKI, Manager. 
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JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other -rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO: G. GUILD, Pres: and Mer. 


MAINLAND,—SEND 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


HG) JMO ROG ale INy Te Sy APR I 1S, AL 
Honolulu, Hawai. 


Tel, 175! 


Silva’s Toggery 
CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


FR Hh 


Elks Bldg. 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


@ELICE SUPPEY; COUN Lid. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Eouolulut clei: 


eokeaese & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 


Etch ete 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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Honolulu Monument 
Works, Limited 


Marble, Granite and 
Hawaiian Stones 


Our thoughts at this time naturally 
turn to the approach of Memorial Day, 
and we cordially invite the public to 
inspect our large stock of Monumental 
designs. We can quarantee satisfaction 
in all grades of this work, as we have 
the facilities with which we can give 
you the highest standard possible. 


Cile 

We are the agents for the Trent 
Title Company of Trenton, N. J., and 
if you are in need of anything in this 
line, we ask you to kindly confer with 
us, as there is no tiling on the market at 
the present time that excells these pro- 
ducts. 


Honolulu Drug ¢o., Ltd. | 


ODO FELLOWS BLOG., FORT ST. 


SIRES ORE TONS — 
ACCURATELY FILLED BY 
GRADUATE DRUGGISTS. 
Our Service is Unexcelled. 


Our Soda Fountain is the Best in the 
City. 


USE” OUR’ TELEPHONE: 


Comme 
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Arnold’s Commentaries for | 9.1 3 


Self-Pronouncing Lesson 
= fa a ce and a a 


SLOPCOGODOGODODHOGOGOGODHGVOOSHOLE 


E. W. QUINN 


OCCOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOODOOOO 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 144 
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Grocery 
Ltd. 


The house of Good Coffee ' 
and Tea such as Rajah, § 
M.& J. Coffee and Ridg- } 
way's Teas; also a full 
line of Fancy and Staple 
Groceries, and FANCY & 
Creamery Butter. 


J. E. GOEAS, Mgr. 
Phone 4138 Excelsior Bldg., 
1156-1158 Fort St. 


ntaries 


Mie oS Mi Se Se Mh ok Ml ok BN o> oh ok ke 2 oe 


On Sale at 


Hawatian Board Book Rooms 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 
ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee en ee ee ee] 
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Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8ST. 


J. ABADIE’S 


»> FRENCH | 
ee Ge 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


t 
‘ 
. 
. 
‘ 
: 
is 


kK. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., 
site Fire Station. 


Oppo- 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG 


Style 

S A N G Clothes 
Made 

, to Ord 
Tailor oie 

and 
Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET io Ee 
Oninits 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


. Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain 


June. 11s: 


CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


3 Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
oo) Kreitens: : 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also. the 
complete 


Aeoli- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
B% sole distributors 
for the _ Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 

Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NALTHER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 
Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 


Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, P. 0. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNYR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


an line of Pian-|\ 


THSUS, JE IR IME IN DD 147 
Consolidated Soda 
pL GR MADE Water Works Co: 
LIMITED. 
We are prepared to make eS 
your Telephone END he 
K Works : Fort Street 
Suits to Order FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


ee Ee a A ES 


Hawaiian Crust Ca. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /4 
Liebility, and Burglary [f 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


POR SI YLISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


Cable. 


AT HONOLULU. 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


the Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINA; ETC ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N.. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 
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June, 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * # 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Brun SUN ITTEN 4 interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAll, Lta. 


Honolulu 


EY O, EVALE & Son 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
BBBBBEHBEEBEEET EEE 


| B 
S & W 
Canned GUoods 
Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


Henry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471. 


* SAYEGUSA + 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS 2 OF SARE 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


DIBUSPrWALe 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us “The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 
The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Dimoud & CQey bi, 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Selling Out Genuine Oriental 
Rugs and Real Laces. 
_ so 


A. & N. GIBARA. 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 
the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAIL. 


HONOLULU, 


F. A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HoNnoLuLu, T. H. 


BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar . 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox”’ Ladies’ Hats. 
““Modart”’ Front- lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 
“Butterick” Patterns, 


*“Delinea- 
tor” and all the ““Butterick’” Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goocs Go., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


HenRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


Pte ANAND 


D. D. 


HENRY H. PARKER, 
FIFTY YEARS PASTOR OF KAWAIAHAO CHURCH 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


Real Estate 


oe 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


_Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian §. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an 'Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


Be COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, ; . 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Aétna Insurance Company, : 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 

Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 

National Fire Insurance Co. ; 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 

Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 
in Modern Styles. id 


3 


Execute Special Work in their 


: iN 
Designing and Manufacturing 3 
) Departments: 


Silverware, Jew-X 
Eelry, Stationery, Book-plates, 


Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 
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Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
person. 
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ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. 
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Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month, 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
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The New Christianity. 


VERY year in this century 

brings added testimony to 

the truth that the world has 

entered a new era in the 

expression of the Christian 
life. The characteristics of this new era 
may be epitomized in the motto “Save 
this world.” The progressive movement 
in politics as defined in the platform of 
the Progressive Party was little else 
than a catalog of those features in the 
program of world salvation which bulk 
largest in the vision of present day 
statesmanship. The recent anniversary 
of the Federal Council pledged the 
churches of America to a campaign on 
behalf of a series of social transfor- 
mations which in the mind of Christian 
leaders are involved in saving the world. 
Hardly a magazine is issued without 
bearing testimony to definit attempts on 
the part of various communities to re- 
alize some of these ends. Evangelistic 
movements are discounted if they stop 
merely with enumeration of card signers 
or church joiners. Unless they issue in 
rounding up men to reform social 
abuses and make the community life 
better and purer they are failures. A 
notable instance of this is the outgrowth 


of a Torrey revival reinforced by the 
Men and Religion Movement in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Two men were stirred by 
those meetings, first of course to give 
themselves to Christ, and second to 
determine to clean up Atlanta. One 
thing needed in that city as everywhere 
else was sexual purity. A step toward 
this goal was the divorce of government 
from commercialized vice; a second step 
was the overthrow of commercialized vice 
itself. These two young men resolved up- 
on a Christian campaign on behalf of this 
reform. They began by using the 
newspapers. Their weapon was the ad- 
vertisement. One of the two leaders 
was a capitalist. He furnished the 
funds. His comrade wrote the adver- 
tisements. These advertisements day 
by day told the truth about sexual vice 
in Atlanta in all its devilish blackness. 
They also went into the subject from 
the world point of view and told of 
conditions in London, Paris, Berlin, New 
York. The failure of all temporizing 
methods of dealing with the evil was 
made clear. The moral issues involved, 
the menace of venereal disease, and the 
pronouncements of Roman Catholic and 
Jewish, as well as Protestant leaders, 
were set forth. Each advertisement was 
concise, clear as crystal, incisive as the 
Sword of the Spirit. With each day’s 
disclosure of facts went a passage of 
Scripture which gave the Christian ideal 
thereupon. Atlanta awoke. Its con- 
science was pierced thru and thru. Men 
and women found these advertisements 
the center of absorbing interest. The 
Chief of Police read them. They got 
him. He offered to stand by the move- 
ment which now had its thousands of 
backers. Atlanta’s vice dens were 
closed. All of the women therein were 
visited by Christian leaders and offered 
a chance to live an honest life. More 
than 200 of them accepted the offer and 
gave up their old habits. Atlanta is a 
changed city. This is but one instance. 
All over the Union, campaigns of social 
redemption are springing into life 
among Christian men and women. In 
very many instances they have followed 
the Men and Religion movement, which 
instead of being a failure as some un- 
acquainted with its history have de- 
clared, is steadily gaining momentum 
year by year. For this movement is 
itself one of the witnesses to this new 
era, whose chief feature is the birth in 
men’s souls of the passion to transform 


this world into God’s Kingdom of lov- 
ing serving brothers. 


ae 
Stiffen the Requirements. 
While it is well known that THE 
FRIEND advocates the admission of 


Asiatics to the privilege of naturaliza- 
tion in the United States upon equal 
terms with those that pertain in the 
cases of Europeans, we find it necessary 
to repeat what has been often said by 
us before, that we do not consider the 
present terms upon which naturalization 
is granted to aliens just either to them 
or to our own nation. We believe that 
no one can fulfil his duty as an Ameri- 
can citizen who cannot intelligently read 
the daily press of the country, and who 
is not conversant with its form of goy- 
ernment. No alien should be made a 
citizen until he has passed a written 
examination upon American civics, 
questions and answers being given in 
English. In inaugurating this procedure 
no special machinery would be called 
for outside of the present Civil Service 
Commission with its facilities for set- 
ting examinations. Such a law would 
commend itself to men of all parties. It 
would safeguard our electorate. Applied 
to people of all races it would remove 
at once all difficulties felt by Asiatics 
toward present discriminations. Rein- 
forced by “gentleman’s agreements” 
large immigrations of laborers from any 
country could be prevented without 
friction. Laws against land ownership 
by aliens unwilling or unable to become 
citizens would cause no ill-feeling as 
they would apply equally to men of 
every race. A small number of Asiatics 
would from time to time secure Ameri- 
can citizenship and proving their in- 
herent worth, as Europeans have done, 
would slowly cause the prejudice against 
them to evaporate. We doubt whether 
any better time than now to push for 
this solution of our differences with 
Japan will ever be found. 


& 
Birds Again. 


The greatest lack of Hawaii is bird 
life. To those who have lived on the 
mainland bird homesickness is a not in- 
frequent malady here. How much more 
real a paradise our Islands would be if 
feathered songsters abounded! But 
more than aesthetic delight counsels a 
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policy of bird importation. For Hawaii 
is insect pest ridden beyond all endur- 
ance, to say nothing of its tree rats and 
mongoose. In these days of conserva- 
tion the attention of the entire nation is 
being slowly focused upon the preser- 
vation of its birds. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates the damage to 
crops by insects in a single year at no 
less than $420,100,000, and shows by 
incontrovertible figures that this bill 
grows larger as insect eating birds de- 
crease. Hence the cry “Save the birds” 
is resounding even in the halls of Con- 
gress. Years ago Prof. Brigham point- 
ed out the peculiar value to Hawaii of 
the Australian laughing jackass, but no 
notice was taken of his advice. Re- 
cently an opportunity to acquire several 
pairs of these birds for breeding pur- 
poses, tho widely advertised, was al- 
lowed to slip away unseized. One pub- 
lic spirited citizen did, however, retain 
some of the birds. There is no question 
that if a number of species of insect and 
rodent eating birds were imported into 
the islands the result would be an un- 
speakable blessing to our agricultural 
and floral interests. Perhaps one of the 
benefits of the anticipated bad times will 
be to focus the attention of our financial 
leaders upon something other than 
sugar. 


& 


A Summer Prospect. 


We regret our inability to show our 
readers a likeness of Rev. Andrew Mel- 
rose Brodie, D.D., of Wichita, Kansas, 
who will supply the pulpit of Central 
Union Church from August 10th. to 
September 14th. Dr. Brodie was born 
near Toronto, Canada, some fifty years 
ago, and received his education at New- 
market High School, Guelph Collegiate 
Institute and Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. He has held pastorates in Cin- 
cinnati, Manistee, Chicago and Water- 
town, N. Y. For three years he was 
General Superintendent of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society of 
Illinois. His early pastorates were in 
churches of that denomination, that in 
Watertown and his present charge be- 
ing Presbyterian. The First Presby- 
terian Church at Wichita under his in- 
spiring leadership has grown to a mem- 
bership of 937 and has just completed at 
a cost of $170,000 the finest church 
edifice in the State. It supports no less 
than four foreign missionaries. Dr. 
Brodie is a fine speaker with both solid 
and popular powers. His church is a 
center of young life and of aggressive 
Christian enterprise. Wichita is known 
all over the Union for the activity of its 
laymen. No less than twenty-four gos- 
pel teams have been organized by them. 
These teams cover with their work a 
hundred towns and cities within 250 
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miles of Wichita. After a year’s work 
no less than 1913 men and boys were 
led to Christ by them. The most famous 
of them is Tom Blodgett’s Gospel Team 
whose exploits read like chapters from 
the Acts of the Apostles. The women 
of Wichita have been equally active in 
their way and have rounded up in their 
city 7000 women who meet weekly in 
groups for Bible study. Dr. Brodie 
comes to Honolulu fresh from enthusi- 
astic effort in this great movement. He 
will preach Sunday mornings in Centra] 
Union Church, will conduct the Wed- 
nesday evening mid-week services in the 
Parish House, and will address union 
mass-meetings on Sunday evenings in 
the Bijou Theater. Having had experi- 
ence in such popular gatherings he will 
be in his element here. Honolulu has a 
rare summer treat in store. 


& 
A New Slogan. 


Our city is to be congratulated upon 
its comparative freedom from flies. For 
this its people deserve no special credit. 
With a little care there would be no 
flies at all here. The trouble is that our 
citizens have as yet not awakened to the 
menace of the fly. On the mainland 
public sentiment is becoming more and 
more aroused to both the danger and 
the blessing incarnated in this tiny in- 
sect. Of all germ carriers known to 
man the fly is peerless. Recently the 
Storrs Experiment Station in Connecti- 
cut caught a fly that was feeding about 
a swill barrel and found upon it by 
actual count no less than 6,600,000 
germs of various kinds. Typhoid germs 
especially seem to delight in roosting 
upon the ordinary housefly. Some time 
ago the Fifteenth Minnesota was or- 
dered to clean the camp in the North- 
west after the regulars had left for 
Georgia. During the ensuing week fifty 
men were taken down with typhoid 
fever and twenty died. Swarms of 
flies were found in the empty streets 
of the camp. These carried the deadly 
germs and filth to the mess tent. In 
Texas Surgeon Manley, in medical 
charge of 4000 troops during last sum- 
mer, reported “No typhoid fever occur- 
red in this camp; and practically fly- 
fighting was the one measure to which 
we attributed this success.” But ty- 
phoid germs are not the only morbific 
commodity in which the fly deals. Any 
vile microscopic form of life that loves 
filth is his specialty. Hence arises the 
blessing of the fly. For if you see a 
fly you know there is filth near. The 
fly does not travel ordinarily more than 
from 100 to 500 yards from his birth 
place, unless he be carried on animals, 
trains or other such movables. The 
poser “why does God create flies’’ finds 
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easy answer—‘to make men hate and 
destroy filth.’ Modern medical science 
with its triumphs of aseptic surgery 


knows but one great commandment 
“Kill filth.’ Clubs and restaurants 
that harbor flies will soon be 


shunned by normal men as tho they 
were pesthouses, for the buzzing insects 
sing the refrain, “Dirt is king here.” 
The motto of the fly haters a year ago 
was “Swat the fly.” Campaigns were 
inaugurated in many cities and towns 
headed by the nation’s capital. Children 
were rounded up as special executioners. 
In Worcester, Massachusetts, a reward 
of $100 was offered to the child who 
would kill the largest number from 
June 22 to July 12. A boy of twelve 
years won the prize together with the 
proud title of “champion swatter of the 
world.” He turned in no less than 1,220,- 
000, three bushels of flies. His methods 
were suspected, and it was found on 
investigation that he had appropriated a 
lonely public dump where by the use of 
a few ready made window screens he 
had developed a model fly farm and 
bred the noxiotis insects by the hundred 
thousand. Inasmuch as every ton of 
decomposing vegetable or animal mat- 
ter or exposed manure is capable of 
serving during six months as incubator 
for 450 million flies, the “Swat the fly” 
campaign has been practically abandon- 
ed upon the mainland. The new slogan 
is “Starve the fly” or “Kill filth.” That 
this can be done Major Manley proved 
conclusively last summer in his camp 
in Texas where not a single breeding 
place for flies was suffered to exist. 
Dr. Gorgas has had equal success in 
Panama, tho the climate fosters fly pro- 
duction all the year round. A keen ob- 
server who visited the Isthmus recently 
found only five flies and not a single 
mosquito during his stay in the zone. 
This meant good house-cleaning. There 
is no reason why the Honolulu Board 
of Health should not secure equally 
good results here. 


& 


The Asiatic Institute. 


On April 21, in New York City, the 
Asiatic Institute was organized with 
Professor William H. Taft as president, 
Hon. John W. Foster as vice-president, 
Mr. Frederick McCormick as secretary- 
treasurer, and a strong executive com- 
mittee and board of trustees. The main 
object of the Institute is to bring 
Eastern Asia and the United States into 
intimate and enduring friendship thru 
thoro mutual understanding. This is to 
be secured by the promotion in our 
country of the study of Eastern Asian 
language, literature, religion, art, his- 
tory, economic conditions, racial char- 
acteristics and the like. The closest in- 
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tercourse between the peoples bordering 
the Pacific Ocean is to be fostered, so 
as to lead to the development of a genu- 
ine solidarity of interests among them 
all. That this important movement has 
not begun a day too soon is most evi- 
dent to us who live in the center of the 
Pacific world and by long association 
with Asiatics have been convinced that 
the two most puissant human types face 
each other across this great ocean. 
While the Japanese and Chinese each 
have distinctive traits, their differences 
are small compared to their resem- 
blances. They are classifiable under the 
category of Eastern Asiatic. The man 
of Eastern Asia and the man of America 
differ because of the widely variant his- 
toric roads they have traveled to reach 
their propinquity in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Both possess natural resources 
that are practically exhaustless. Both 
have been developed into an efficiency 
unrivalled in human history. But their 
efficiency lies along different planes. 
Where the Asiatic excells the American 
is wofully deficient and vice versa. 
United they would make the most won- 
derful team this earth has even seen. 
Divided into competing camps they are 
likely to cut each other’s throats. The 
probability is that if they develop as 
competitors the American will suffer the 
most because of his conceit. The Asiatic 
has awakened to his need of the kind of 
efficiency which the American possesses, 
but the Westerner has no conception of 
how immeasurably certain of the Far 
Easterner’s powers surpass his own. In 
a sort of dumb, brutish manner the man 
of our Pacific Coast States has sensed 
this and hence his crude resentment ex- 
pressed in futile and exasperating legal 
enactments. Instead of imitating the 
Japanese who when he finds himself dis- 
tanced by the Westerner sets about dis- 
covering a way to improve his deficient 
powers, the American gets angry and 
tries to drive away the neighbor who 
is besting him. This policy means de- 
feat in the end. Hence the tremendous 
demand for some agency that shall 
arouse America to adequate knowledge 
of the Eastern Asiatic and that shall 
stimulate him so to cultivate as a friend 
his neighbor across the Pacific that no 
era of competition between them may 
ever vex their relations and that as co- 
operating factors they may develop the 
unlimited possibilities within their grasp. 
In this fraternal evolution America just 
now holds the possibility of dominating 
element because her resources are so 
fully in hand. If she treats Asia fairly, 
shows the brotherly spirit, welcomes the 
Asiatic to her citizenship equally with 
the European, (making of course the 
acquirement of that citizenship as diffi- 
cult for all alien born as it is desirable 
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by the requirement of ability to dis- 
charge a citizen’s duty), and sets herself 
to acquire what Asiatic civilization has 
to give her while she shares her boons 
in turn, she will ever maintain the lead- 
ership that large social service confers. 
To help our Nation realize this ideal, 
movements like this contemplated by the 
Asiatic Institute are absolutely essential. 
Hawaii welcomes this organization be- 
cause the work it proposes to do is ex- 
actly what some of the leading men of 
these Islands have been attempting in 
their small way for a long time. THE 
FRIEND will be glad to lend its columns 
for this propaganda whenever it can be 
of service and welcomes this new 
comrade in the greatest work of our 
century in the sphere of international- 
ism next to world peace—the cementing 
of the ties that bind Eastern Asia and 
America. 
a 


Anent THE FRIEND Petition. 

In response to the request for a free 
expression of opinion regarding the pe- 
tition to President Wilson printed on 
the front page of our June issue we 
have received several communications 
which appear elsewhere. One of our 
correspondents evidently read the ad- 
dress “Our Nation’s Duty To Japan” as 
well as the petition carelessly, for he re- 
gards both as based on the “wrong 
premise” of “compatibility of Orientals 
with Americans.” The petition makes 
absolutely no reference to this socalled 
premise and the address merely combats 
as one of its less important points the 
argument of fancied incompatibility be- 
tween Japanese and Americans urged 
by those who advocate discriminations 
against these Far Eastern neighbors of 
ours. Both petition and address are 
based upon one premise, namely the 
brotherhood of all men regardless of 
race. If this be wrong, then of course 
both address and petition are founded 
upon fiction. 

A second correspondent correctly 
points out that the United States has a 
legal right to exclude from residence 
or from citizenship any aliens that it 
pleases. No one pretends to question 
this legal right. But not a few things 
including Shylock’s pound of flesh may 
be within the pale of the law while out- 
side the realm of good morals. If 
human brotherhood be not a fiction, if 
it is the very foundation stone of ethical 
conduct, then political discriminations 
on the score merely of race are unjust. 
This correspondent also confuses the 
two questions of immigration and 
naturalization. Neither the address nor 
the petition touch upon the problem of 
Asiatic immigration. President Roose- 
velt and the Japanese Premier hit upon 
a very satisfactory solution of this vexed 
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difficulty when they devised the “gentle- 
men’s agreement.” That agreement has 
worked in such a way that the Japanese 
population upon’ the Pacific Coast has 
diminished. As Professor Scott observes 
in his interesting communication, many 
believe it time to restrict immigration 
from a number of European countries 
as well as from Asia in order to enable 
our Nation to grapple better with its 
own problem of assimilating those who 
have come to us in such large numbers. 
We express no opinion upon the sub- 
ject of immigration because it is not 
involved in this question of what races 
we shall include in those to whom we 
shall grant the privilege of naturaliza- 
tion. 

Our correspondent also alludes to the 
Japanese as demanding the right of 
naturalization. No one so far as we 
are aware has made such a demand, 
nor have we seen any reference to 
naturalization as a right except in his 
communication. Naturalization is a 
privilege to be granted or witheld as 
our Nation chooses. Because it is of 
this nature it is particularly ungracious 
in granting it to discriminate, not on 
grounds of the fitness of individuals to 
exercise it, but solely because of race. 
Our petition asks that suitable and just 
tests be instituted which shall ascertain 
whether or not candidates for natural- 
ization possess the fitness to make good 
use of American citizenship. Thus by 
treating every man as man regardless 
of color or parentage our Nation will 
bring to bear upon the life of the world 
the strongest force it can wield on be- 
half of the practise of brotherhood. 


A third correspondent’s brief letter 
states a personal opinion with reference 
to the assimilability of Japanese and 
Americans with the frank admission that 
this opinion like any that differ from it 
can have no scientific weight because 
data for forming a scientific judgment 
are lacking. Hence until such data are 
available it is wiser to minimize race 
contact. In other words because no 
sufficient experiments are available to 
indicate the outcome of contact between 
these two races, it is advisable not to 
experiment lest that outcome prove un- 
fortunite. This is the time honored 
laissez faire dictum of conservativism 
against which world progress necessarily 
militates. It is a question whether the 
immediate situation is not Nature’s 
scheme for furnishing all the demonstra- 
tion needed. The trend of present day 
history is not towards the creation of 
competing human aggregations, but of 
one great co-operating organic whole. 
With this trend the highest religious 
truth of our time in complete sympathy. 
Our petition is in the line of this trend. 


—D. S. 
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CALIFORNIA HAS DONE NO WRONG IN 
ERECTING A BAR OF RACE IN SELF- 
‘DEFENSE: 


BY PHILIP WEAVER. 


N response to a request to express my views upon alien 

citizenship, I take up the subject with a view to its prac- 
tical application to the conditions known to exist now in 
California. 


Has California a right to refuse to a Japanese alien the 
right to become a citizen? 


The answer to this question is well stated in an article 
in the New York Sun of May 25th, at page 7, by an ex- 
pert on International Law. From the knowledge gained in 
a course of study in international law and observations since I 
have every reason to believe that the authority quoted is 
correct in saying that every great nation except the United 
States freely exercises the right to expel any foreigner, who 
for any reason complicates the task of government. England, 
France, Russia and Germany have never doubted their right 
to do so. That the United States has not exercised the 
right, in no way deprives her of the right under international 
law to enforce that right, whenever the government sees fit 
to exercise that right. Therefore, there is no abridgement 
of the rights of any alien, when he is refused the right to be- 
come a citizen. The government in each case is the sole 
judge of its policy as to admission to citizenship. There be- 
ing no breach of any duty there is no cause of complaint 
against the government for exercising its rights. 


This international law is the basis of all the controversy 
and has not been put in sufficient prominence in the discus- 
sion. No nation has a right to citizenship in another apart 
from a treaty relation granting that right. 


There has been no hint in any treaty I know of giving 
that right. The Treaty with Japan in 1909 superseded that 
of 1894. That treaty limits the rights of the Japanese to 
the rights of commerce only. It favors the admission of the 
better classes only. Neither treaty expressly or by implication 
shows favor to the admission of those engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits only. 


We know that how by a “gentlemen’s agreement” with- 
out modifying the treaty, the agricultural classes have been 
kept out of the United States and Mexico. That act shows 
how the diplomats of our government acted to prevent the 
increase of agricultural laborers from Japan. 


By the text of the treaty and by the conduct of the 
parties, the desire not to increase the number of agricultural 
laborers is shown. 


But, the people of California found that the agricultural 
laborers already there could undersell them by reason of 
their economic advantages, industry, thrift, frugality, brain 
and “team work” and lower standard of living. Almost all 
the agricultural work was done by them. The harvesting of 
the crops was almost all in their hands. Then, the thrifty 
Japanese laborers began to combine to own lands of their 
own and to compete successfully with the citizen. In Vaca- 
ville and surrounding country, one of the garden valleys of 
the state, he had reached a point where he dominated the 
population of the valley. The same thing was in process in 
other parts of the state. The question became one of self- 
preservation. If in about fifteen years so much could be 
accomplished toward controlling the localities where the Jap- 
anese laborer had seen fit to locate, it was only a matter of 
mathematics to calculate when other parts of the state would 
be similarly affected. 
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With these facts in mind, the legislature had no fine 
spun theory of the superiority or inferiority of one race over 
another. If anything, they had in mind the economic su- 
periority of the Japanese agricultural laborers over the citi- 
zen, and other aliens. The fact that the Japanese have 
proved themselves wonderfully proficient in acquiring West- 
ern scientific learning, and practice, and have in their bushido 
teachings reached a high plane of ethics does not help the 
condition which confronts the California farmer. He is fight- 
ing for his economic life against a foe which he can not but 
admire for his energy and power. 

To meet the condition, the state has passed a law, which 
by its express terms guarantees to Japanese and all not 
eligible to citizenship all rights which they enjoy under any 
existing treaty, and also a limited agricultural right, that is a 
right to hold land for agricultural purposes for a short period. 
This law does not interfere with the right to hold land for 
commercial purposes for short periods of time. 


As pointed out, this is in strict conformity with the right 
of a nation. It is the first time one nation has attempted to 
dispute the right of another to so limit its citizenship at will. 


From the writings, it would seem that the Japanese con- 
sider that to refuse citizenship is an insult to their ability, 
and standing as a great nation. They demand that the right 
must be given, as a right, because the United States has 
hitherto given such right to European nations. But, it is a 
privilege and not a right which is demanded. 


A man had seven daughters. Six of them were married 
to men from various nations of Europe. One daughter at- 
tracted the attention of a Japanese alien who asked the father 
for her hand. The father refused, giving no reason except 
that he was a Japanese, and that he did not think it wise to 
mingle the blood of the two races, at the same time acknowl- 
edging the scholarship and ability of the proposed suitor. The 
Japanese became insulted, and wished to have a board of 
arbitrators settle the matter as to whether he should be ad- 
mitted to the family. 


It seems to me such a case differs in no essential par- 
ticular from the demand for arbitration in the above contro- 
versy of nations. The fact that a democratic government at 
home is growing more urgent that such a demand be made 
and pressed makes it more urgent that the true status of in- 
ternational law in the matter be brought into prominence. 


The most able articles I have seen espousing the Jap- 
anese side are based upon a fallacy. Stated, it would seem 
to be as follows: The subjects of European nations have 
been granted by the United States the privilege of becoming 
citizens, even against the consent of the native country. These 
nations are great nations. 


The Japanese Nation has proved itself to be a great 
nation. Therefore, the Japanese Nation must be given the 
same as a right. But, there has been shown no duty known 
to international law by which one nation may demand of an- 
other any such privilege. 


Many reasons enter into the decision. At present, in 
California, the economic life of the farmer is threatened. 


If great numbers of Japanese were to settle there many 
race questions might arise. 


America has one race question which is not solved. 
Another race question with an able, and powerful home gov- 
ernment to back their demands of the denizens of a state 
would only add to the complications. 


Every nation ought to be the judge of who will make 
the best material for its household. 
June 24, 1913. 
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To the Editor of THE FrRienp: 


To my mind, the admission of aliens to citizenship and 
their admission in large numbers to the United States are 
intimately connected. I have thought it unwise, at least since 
1886, that so many aliens from South Eastern Europe have 
been admitted to the United States at all. I think it very 
desirable that, hereafter, for a number of years, the numbers 
admitted from any source should be greatly limited until the 
Republic can absorb or assimilate those already there. If we 
could have almost a complete cessation of immigration for 
the next twenty-five years, it would be a wise policy. It 
would be wiser still, in my view, that the admission to the 
suffrage be even more restricted. There is now too much 
voting for too many offices throughout America. 

I would rigorously restrict the numbers admitted here- 
after, and would make a longer residence and would demand 
a better understanding of the principles and ideals of the 
American Commonwealth to all alike, before admission to a 
participation in directing policies of the government. I think 
it would be wise and prudent to admit a few from all coun- 
tries alike, according to their populations, making no dis- 
tinction in regard to race. To admit to citizenship, if it were 
possible, the law should demand character and conscience. A 
longer residence, a more complete assimilation and a more 
thorough understanding of what the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship mean. Such rules would work, in my opin- 
ion, to the lasting benefit of the American Republic. To the 
few Japanese already in America and who intend to live there, 
‘rear families there, and become identified with the country, 
under proper restrictions, I should like to see a law for their 
eligibility to citizenship. I do not believe in admitting to the 
suffrage any race in the mass. I believe it should be indi- 
vidual, and from my intimate knowledge of the Japanese for 
forty years, I do believe that the few who would desire to 
become American citizens, would make as frugal, sober and 
industrious citizens as any race that we have. There is much 
nonsense talked and written about the non-assimilating char- 
acter of the Japanese in American methods of life and insti- 
tutions. Some say they become too readily assilimated. 
Others, that they do not become assimilated at all. Where 
lies the truth in this seeming paradox? I certainly think it 
would be wise not to discriminate in regard to races. Then 
for merely prudential considerations—comity, commerce, etc., 
I think it would be wise. The Japanese are essentially a 
loyal race,—loyal to persons and loyal to the governments 
under which they live. 

To the common man in America, there seems to be a 
vague fear, amounting almost to a hysteria that the vast 
numbers in Japan and China could swamp the entire United 
States. They lump both nations together, making no dis- 
crimination as to their desirability to become American citi- 
zens. It would take more time than I have to spare, and 
more space than you have to give, Mr. Editor, to express 
my full views on this entire subject of immigration and citi- 
zenship. I will therefore say that, within the limitations in 
the foregoing views, I am heartily in favor of granting the 
inestimable privileges of American citizenship to individuals 
alike, without any discrimination as to race. 

The question as to the superiority or inferiority of races 
should not be discussed. There is no criterion with which 
to measure the ability and character of different individuals 
of the same race—much less of whole races. This question 
should lie in abeyance on both sides of the water. To com- 
pare individuals and races shows a crude, unscientific,—even 
a childish mind. 

I have no authority to speak for the matured Japanese 
views on the subject of immigration and citizenship. I feel 
pretty sure, however, that I am about right when I say that 
the Japanese do not object to any drastic regulation which 
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America may make as to immigration, the owning of land, or 


citizenship. I have heard intelligent Japanese speak with 
wonder, even condemnation, of the hospitality given to for- 
eigners so readily, in all these matters. All they ask is equal- 
ity of treatment with all the enterprising and progressive 
nations. M. M. Scort. 


Honolulu, T. H., June 9, 1913. 


The Editors “The Friend”, City: 
GENTLEMEN— 


Apropos of the petition affecting the naturalization of the 
Japanese: 

As a document in support of Japanese naturalization, it 
deserves no consideration—because it is based, as was the 
Peace Day Sermon of Dr. Scudder, on a wrong premise. 

The “incompatibility of Orientals with Americans” can- 
not really come under the head of an “imputation.” It is an 
assured fact, and can only be changed by the action of the 
Japanese themselves. The “imputation,” as you call it, should 
not rankle in the hearts of the Orientals, as you say it does,— 
because they themselves are the cause, and they themselves 
are the heartiest sponsors, of this “incompatibility.” 

In this connection, I do not refer to the very few Jap- 
anese who are real cosmopolitans—but to the majority, the 
great majority, of those Japanese who are living away from 
Japan. 

Theoretically, your arguments for cosmopolitanism would 
sound quite plausible if we could forget, for the moment, the 
clannishness of nations. But a thinking and reasoning man 
would not forget, for even the moment, that when the su- 
preme call of tribe, or clan, or sect, comes there is an im- 
mediate rallying that proves “clannish cohesiveness” is not a 
forgotten term.” 

An illustration of this cohesiveness is not hard to find: 
during the last war (Turkish) many Greeks, Bulgarians (and 
others) left America to take up arms for the fatherland. 
Many of these were Americans—naturalized—yet they did not 
fight as Americans. As Americans they could not officially 
interfere in any foreign affairs of this sort, but as Greeks, 
etc., they could—and did. 

I do not care to personally express myself for or against 
the naturalization of Japanese—but if such naturalization pro- 
ject is to be fathered here, for the future good of Hawaii 
(and the later good of the U. S.) let it be based on such 
grounds that will not cause Hawaii to be held up to the 
ridicule of the world. Basing the plan on “compatibility” 
would be as silly and deserving of ridicule as was the recent 
“secession” project in connection with free sugar. 


Very truly yours, 


Epw. W. P. St. GEorGce. 
184 Vineyard Street. 


Department of Immigation, Labor and Statistics, 
Territory of Hawait. 


Honolulu, June 26, 1913. 


F. S. Scudder, Esquire, 
Managing Editor of THe Frienv, Honolulu. 


DEAR, SIR 


Replying to your letter of June 9, asking an opinion on 
the citizenship petition published in the June issue of THE 
FRIEND, I do not see how the question can be adequately dis- 
cussed without entering into the whole matter of immigration 
and race relations. 

Personally I do not think the United States should admit 
any people to its territories as permanent residents, to par- 
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ticipate in the economic life of the country in any relation, 
to whom it denies the privilege of citizenship. 

I do believe that race is a definite and important element, 
in a biological as well as a social sense, in determining the 
advisability of admitting immigrants to a country. 

Considering the Japanese more specifically, I should re- 
gard them as a highly specialized race—and specialization is 
a characteristic of advanced evolution—whose interests would 
oppose rather than court assimilation with other races. 

Finally, I do not consider that these questions will ever 
be solved, or much urged on the way to solution, by campaigns 
of either prejudice or sentiment, whether altruistic or the re- 
verse, or on a basis of political theory which never contem- 
plated the conditions the civilized nations on both sides of the 
Pacific are to meet, and in fact are already meeting. We may 
be guided somewhat by the slowly acquired results of social 
statistics, by biological researches into the relative sterility of 
pure bred and mixed races and their physical and mental 
characteristics, and by other similar methods; but most of the 
conclusions so confidently advanced nowadays on either side 
of this question are almost absolutely unsupported guesswork. 
Scientific investigation, however, is not an available method in 
a political crisis. Until we have dispassionate, scientific re- 
sults—and a state of mind favorable to receiving them and 
acting upon them—I think it better for the Orientals and 
Occidentals to minimize race contact, except of the highly 
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Editor THe FRIEND— 
DEAR SIR: 


My views on alien citizenship may be concisely stated as 
follows: 

1. From any stand-point wherein local, selfish, or arbi- 
trarily bounded considerations and in‘crests are predominant, 
it is inevitable that alien citizenship should be considered 
undesirable. 


2. From the stand-point of world history, viewed pano- 
ramically from remote savagery to the distant, brilliant future, 
it is equally inevitable that the word “alien” and all that it 
implies, is bound to become obsolete. In a completely civilized 
world there can be no such condition as alienism; its existence 
today but indicates what a little way we have traveled on the 
splendid highway that leads to World Brotherhood. 


3. I believe that the United States of America itself is 
the greatest lesson in all history that race and ancestry have 
nothing whatever to do with citizenship. I believe that the 
present-day discussions of race problems are premonitions 
that as a nation the scales are about to fall from our eyes, 
and reveal to ourselves our magnificent national optimism 


educated classes, to the utmost extent possible. 
Respectfully, 


and fraternalism. 


Victor S. CLarK, 


Commissioner. 


VAUGHAN MacCAuGHEY, 
Principal Mills School. 


A Prophet In San Francisco. 


It was a fortunate day for San Fran- 
cisco when the Rev. Charles F. Aked, 
D.D., accepted the call of the First Con- 
eregational Church of this city. He is 
proving to be a veritable “Prophet in 
Babylon.” He is not only gathering the 
largest audiences that any preacher has 
had here for many years, but is leading 
the reform forces with splendid courage 
in what has seemed until recently a 
hopeless fight. His work is telling. A\l- 
though the newspapers refuse to publish 
his scathing denunciations against the 
lawlessness which the powers that be 
have tolerated, he has been able to create 
such a positive public sentiment and to 
bring to bear especially upon the Police 
Commissioners, and also upon the Mayor 
personally such powerful influence that 
conditions today are very much better 
than they were a year ago. 

With the help of the women of the 
State, perhaps they deserve the greater 
credit, he has secured the passage thru 
the last Legislature of the “Abatement 
of Vice” bill, the identical bill which our 
Hawaiian Legislature did not have the 
good sense nor the moral courage to 
pass. Already the opposition are circu- 
lating a petition to refer the bill to the 
people with a view to recall it; but Dr. 
Aked says the people throughout the 
State, he is sure, will sustain the law. 

Another victory for the reform forces 
is the pledge which they have secured 
from the exposition authorities that the 


big fair shall be clean of all objection- 
able features. 

All this, with the prospect of having 
erected soon the finest church building 
on the Pacific Coast in which he wiil 
gather still larger congregations, indi- 
cates in a measure the sweep of this 
man’s influence already in this great 
city. 

And high time it was that some pro- 
phet should come whose voice should be 
heard and heeded: Would to God that 
every denomination in the United States 
would send to this city its ablest man 
and build for him a great church in 
which to work. Then this city might be 
saved to Christianity and lifted to a plane 
of moral respectability. At present there 
are less than 16,000 protestant church 
members in this city of over 500,000 
people. (This morning’s Call says 505.- 
652). The churches are small and 
poorly housed at present and therefore 
exerting no very significant influence in 
the life of the city. On the other hand, 
as an indication of the life of the city, 
Dr, Aked cites the humiliating facts that 
whereas Boston has 1 saloon to 1000 
population; New York has 2.3 saloons to 
1000 population ; Chicago has 3.5 saloons 
to 1000 population, San Francisco has 5 
saloons to 1000 population. “But.” with 
a flash of fire in his eyes, Dr. Atced said 
to me at the close of my ferty-minute 
interview with him, “We are not dis- 
couraged. San Francisco is improving 
and will improve. We will have a better 
city five years from now.” —A, A, E. 


REV. AND MRS. T. BAN 


Rev. and Mrs. Ban, who have been in 
Olaa for the past four years, left on the 
Sierra for California. Mr. Ban re- 
ceived a call from the Pomona Japanese 
Church, and hopes to continue his Theo- 
logical studies there. The work in Olaa 
has been built up into a vigorous con- 
dition and Mr. Ban won the high esteem 
of all the community, including Chris- 
tianity’s natural enemies,—the Buddhists. 


July, 1913. 


FIFTY YEARS IN 
ONES PUCPIT 


OTABLE in the religious annals 
of the territory, and chief in his- 
torical interest of the programs in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
Hawaiian Board, June 27 to July 3, 
was the double jubilee anniversary at 
Kawaiahao Church Sunday, June 29. 
Rev. Henry Hodges Parker, whose 
fiftieth anniversary as pastor of Kawaia- 
hao church was commemorated, preached 
at 11 o'clock a never-to-be-forgotten an- 
niversary sermon. 

In the afternoon from 3 until 5 
o'clock a program of varied interest was 
given marking fifty years of service for 
the Hawaiian Board. 

In spite of having passed through a 
strenuous afternoon on the day preced- 
ing when hundreds of people called to 
offer congratulations at a reception ten- 
dered by his parishioners, and of the 
demands to be made on his strength in 
the afternoon, the veteran minister was 
in his study at the usual early hour on 
Sunday morning. Thus has he always 
been splendidly indifferent to the wear 
and tear of crowding events, his pas- 
sion for service never appeased. 

It was Mr. Parker’s twenty-sixth hun- 
dreth sermon from the same pulpit, and 
except for the unusual number of visit- 
ors and the deep feeling in the hearts of 
all, it differed but little from the regular 
Sunday morning discourse. That the 
veteran pastor himself felt very deeply 
was attested by an occasional break in 
his remarkably strong and vibrant voice 
when he uttered some tender admonition 
to his dearly beloved flock. 

Although losing much by its trans- 
lation from Hawaiian into English, the 
main points of the sermon will be of 
interest. 

Taking as his text, “Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us,” Ist. Samuel 7 ::12, 
Mr. Parker prefaced his remarks with a 
brief description of the conflict between 
the Philistines and Israelites in Samuel’s 
time, of the “helping stone” which Sam- 
uel put up as a symbol of victories and 
defeats. He also told a story of a small 
boy skating for the first time on the ice. 
In common with others who have learn- 
ed the exhilarating sport, the boy con- 
tinued to fall down, and when his father 
asked him what he was going to do 
about it, he declared, “Why, I'll keep on 
getting up, father.” The lesson, and 
one which the aged minister has found 
it necessary to drive home on many cc- 
casions, was “do not be discouraged; 
victory always follows defeat.” 

“Ninety-three years ago,” said the 
speaker, “Hiram Bingham delivered the 
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first sermon ever preached on this island 
near this spot on the text, “Fear not; 
for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy.” 

He then spoke of the conditions with 
which the pioneer missionary had battled 
up to the time of his return to the 
United States in 1840. 

Richard Armstrong succeeded Mr. 
Bingham in Kawaiahao Church, his 
pastorate extending from 1840 to 1848. 
Mr. Parker spoke briefly of those years 
and of the period from 1848 to 1863, 
when Ephriam W. Clark was in the pul- 
pit. 

Continuing he said, “After Armstrong 
severed his connection as pastor of this 
church, he remained long and faithfully 
in the Sunday School work. In 1862 I 
was appointed an assistant to Mr. Clark 
and labored with him for one year, at 
the end of which time I received a call 


from the standing committee of the 
church composed of Matthew Keku- 
anaoa, John Sh, M. Maakuia, Philip 


Naone and P. W. Kaawa. The call was 
issued May 27, 1863, and the installation 
took place June 28, 1863.” 

Speaking of the changes which have 
taken place in the past fifty years, he 
noted first those of a religious nature. 
He told of the dearth of religious work- 
ers in the early 60’s, drawing a sharp 
contrast with the present day when 
church representatives from all over the 
islands gather once a year for inspira- 
tion and courage. Under the head of 
social changes he spoke of the primitive 
hulas as against the social gatherings 
of the present which the young people 
attend in civilized dress, engaging in 
such amusements as present day ethics 
approve. 

“The material changes are still great- 
er,” continued Mr. Parker. “When I 
came here there were but few wooden 
houses, and throughout this district 
were scattered hundreds of grass huts. 
Compared to the comfortable and sani- 
tary homes of today the public utilities 
and *the marvelous inventions which we 
share with the rest of the civilized world, 
the change is indeed great.” 

Obstructions to progress there have 
been many, he continued, but through 
them all there has been a_ gradual 
change for the better both in things 
seen and unseen. Most of the obstruc- 
tions, he said, came from the outside, 
and if any developed within they could 
be traced from without. 

Enlarging to the theme of the indirect 
and unconscious influence of the church 
in this community, he told the story of a 
man who came to these shores in the 
early 60’s and was confined to the Amer- 
ican hospital which was then located on 
the site of the present Korean Com- 
pound. There was little in the way of 
diversion offered to the sufferers of that 
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day, and all that the man could do day 
after day was to lay on his cot and 
think. In early times the natives flocked 
to the church at an early hour and day 
after day the sick man heard the church 
bell at 5 o'clock in the morning calling 
the people to worship. He could not 
understand the meaning of the bell at 
that hour and continued to wonder until 
at last he became convalescent and was 
able to leave the hospital. On the first 
morning that he was released he fol- 
lowed the sound of the bell, and arriv- 
ing at Kawaiahao church found the peo- 
ple in an attitude of prayer. Although 
he could not understand a word of what 
was said, he knew at once that these 
dark skinned people were worshipping 
God. The incident set him to thinking, 
not only of his recent nearness to death, 
but of his early training, and soon after 
he was converted and became a faithful 
worker in one of the churches. 

A second story which Mr. Parker told 
was of a certain New England sea cap- 
tain who came to these shores at more 
or less regular periods. One Sunday 
afternoon he was passing Kawaiahao 
Church, and hearing the bell decided to 
enter. The scene which greeted his 
eyes was of Rev. Mr. Clark administer- 
ing communion to the natives. He 
watched the service, and although he did 
not understand a word that was uttered, 
he knew that it was the Lord’s Supper. 
The solemnity of the hour recalled his 
own early Christian life, and he thought 
with shame of the dissolute existence 
which he had led since leaving home. 
The experience was not without its last- 
ing results, for that man soon after 
joined the Bethel Church under Father 
Damon and for the remainder of his 
life was a consistent Christian. 

At this point Mr. Parker told of the 
time when at the height of a seige of 
the plague, fire broke out and the en- 
tire region between Nuuanu and River 
streets from Beretania to the sea was 
swept clean. The inhabitants were in a 
panic, for with the quarantine thus ruth- 
lessly broken, there was danger that the 
whole city would become infected. In 
the face of the general pandemonium it 
remained for some one to make a de- 
cisive move, and after hasty consulta- 
tion with some of the deacons, the pastor 
decided to throw open the church doors to 
the sufferers. The women and children 
were corralled inside, and the men were 
placed in tents on the grounds. Of 
course there was much adverse criticism 
at the time, but it remained for the un- 
consious influence of the church to win 
the day. It was a time of sore distress, 
and the people were soon brought to 
see that it was not for them to stand 
aloof in the face of moral and physical 
danger. 

“Do not be afraid of changing con- 
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ditions,” said’ Mr. Parker, and in de- 
veloping this point he used the simple 
illustration of the koa tree. As all of 
his listeners were aware, this tree has 
in its infancy a very small leaf, but as it 
develops and its trunk reaches maturity, 
this is superseded by a large and totally 
different kind of foliage. 

Speaking of the Sunday School work, 
he said: “In 1863 Mr. Levi Chamber- 
lain was superintendent of the Sunday 
School and continued to serve until 
1865. He was succeeded by Dr. Luther 
Gulick. Judge Sanford B. Dole was 
the superintendent for many years, his 
successors being W. R. Castle and 
Henry Waterhouse. Mrs. M. T. Wil- 
cox is the present superintendent, and 
under her efficient leadership the school 
has grown to a membership of 550. 
Mrs. Julia Bowers is Mrs. Wilcox’s 
able’ assistant." Mrs (Pi G.> Jones has 
been a teacher in the Sunday School 
since the early sixties, having come from 
the old Fort Street Church which finally 
grew into Central Union. Among the 
other early teachers were Mrs. Bernice 
P. Bishop, Mrs. Kinney, mother of W. 
A. Kinney; John Ii, Major Doehonua, 
Reva On EU Gulick Vira hee ee Ndaras 
and Mother Rice. 

“Mother Armstrong conducted a 
woman's meeting every Friday for a 
number of years; and it was she who 
planted the tamarind trees which now 
furnish grateful shade in Kawaiahao 
church yard. 

“The present day work of the Sun- 
day school includes week day sewing 
classes under the supervision of Mrs. 
Wilcox and her sisters, the Misses 
Emeline and Laura Green. I am told 
that the native girls receive much pleas- 
ure and benefit from this outside feature. 

Of the Christian Endeavor work Mr. 
Parker spoke briefly, stating that this 
department has not developed as have 
the others, but that recent indications 
point to greater interest among the 
younger people. 

“A department of the Sunday School 
which is doing a splendid work is the 
sible Training school under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Richards. The pur- 
pose of this school is to train Sunday 
school teachers, and many of the 
graduates are now laboring effectively 
in different parts of the territory.” 

Mr. Parker declared that the church 
is greatly indebted to the good will and 
moral support of many of the business 
men of this community. They have also 
come to its aid with material help when 
it was most needed. 

A pertinent summary of the sermon 
in answer to the question, “What have 
| got after fifty years of work among 
you?” was made in the following words. 

“Surely it is not gold or silver or 
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CHOGPOGPOPOVO POPS 


CHOPOVOVOVOYS 


I asked two fruits, that hung from neighboring boughs, 
How one had stored ambrosia so sweet, 

And one was filled with bitterness and gall. 

The chemist quite distilled their souls away 

In beaker, test-tube, crucible and flask. 

But how the sweet and bitter came from clay 

Was more than all his formulas could say. 


I asked the bee at close of summer day 
Where nature’s store of wax and honey lay. 

“T find them hid in humblest flower” she said. 
I searched the flowers of all the country-side, 
Dissected calyx, petal, leaf and stem. 

I found some nectaries and pollen grains. 

The honey-secret with the bee remains. 


I asked the plover, fresh from frozen North, 
What guided her far flight across the sea. 

“TI came because the sun is smiling here. 

No campass, sextant, needle or device— 
Beyond a nameless longing for the South— 
Drew my frail wings across the briny leagues. 
Is man less skilled than beat of plover wings?” 
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Che Wisdom of God 


BY EARLEY VERNON WILCOX. 
ASKED the rose, red-gleaming rose of day, 


| In what rare school she learned the art 
Of sipping color from the rain and soil. 
And since I could not catch the word she spoke, 
I tore a petal from her trembling grasp. 
Would microscope reveal the source of red? 
It merely told me that the rose was dead. 
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glittering gems—these things would be 
without permanent value if we had 
them. I have looked deep into your 
hearts and I have found there a §uick 
responsiveness to good influences, Is have 
found what after all is the best in the 
world—Love and the Service that love 
inspires for humanity. Thus with grate- 
ful hearts we sing together, ‘Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.’”’ 


oe Mm 


One of the few humorous features of 
the discussion between California and 
Japan is the quotation by a Japanese 
paper from our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident,—that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” “Japan,” 


said the paper, “received first lessons in 
humanity and freedom from the Ameri- 
can nation. What irony of fate that its 
infant pupils should now have to act as 
teachers to this old schoolmaster!” 
Among the faces photographed at a 
Japanese dinner is that of Dr. Francis 
G. Peabody, a good  peacemaker.— 
Christian Register. 
Be ad 

The annual meeting of the Hawaiian 
Board, which closes its sessions as THE 
FRIEND goes to press, was an event of 
exceptional interest, combining two no- 
table jubilee anniversaries. A portion of 
the August Friend will be devoted to 
a review of the meetings. In that issue 
we will print in full the historical ad- 
dress delivered by Rev. Wm. B. Oleson 
at the Jubilee anniversary of the Ha- 
watian Board. 

The Editors. 
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(Written on board Tenyo Maru and 
mailed at Yokohama, Japan.) 


Y first letter was mailed on our 

arrival at Honolulu, but it did 
not contain any word concerning our 
visit to that wonderful place. 

Our ship entered the outer harbor of 
Honolulu at about daybreak on the 
morning of Friday, March 7. It was a 
dull grey morning and heavy fog banks 
concealed much of the islands from our 
view. Many of our fellow passengers 
commenced to grumble in anticipation 
of a wet time ashore, but before seven 
o'clock the fog and mists commenced to 
rise and roll landward over the moun- 
tains. With the clearing away of this 
barrier and the sun nearly two hours 
above the horizon, the scene that greet- 
ed our eyes beggars description from 
the most brilliant of word painters. It 
was the picture of The Paradise of the 
Pacific. Hills and mountains, sun-kissed 
and covered luxuriantly with greenest 
green in foliage and vegetation we had 
ever seen. My, how eager we were to 
go ashore, but there we were in the 
outer harbor awaiting the coming of 
the health officer to look us over and 
give us a clean bill of health before we 
could proceed to the inner harbor for 
landing. This important agent of Uncle 
Sam’s, in blue uniform and brass but- 
tons, soon came out in a government 
launch, and then all passengers were 
summoned to the upper deck and lined 
up for inspection. This ordeal was not 
lengthy, and a clean bill of health was 
issued to our good captain. 

As we were towed into the inner har- 
bor our boat was surrounded with a 
hoard of expert native swimmers calling 
to us to throw coins in the water in or- 
der that they might dive for them. The 
passengers and many nickels parted 
company in order to see the scramble 
in the water. So expert were these 
swimmers that not a nickel was lost. 

Our ship docked promptly at eight 
o’clock, and as soon as our party stepped 
ashore we were greeted by a commit- 
tee of local workers from the Hawaiian 
Sunday School Association, who took 
us in charge for the rest of the day. 
The committee had provided fine tour- 
ing car automobiles, and for three hours 
we were taken to visit all the important 
places of this beautiful city. It was the 
good fortune of the General Secretary 


* The letter is a reprint from the 
Pennsylvania Herald. It was written 
by W. G. Landes, a member of the 
Oriental Tour Party of the World’s 
Sunday School Association which spent 
the day in Honolulu March 7, 
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and his wife to be placed in the machine 
with Rev. Henry Judd, the representa- 
tive of the Islands on the International 
Executive Committee. Mr. Judd is a 
young man with most pleasing person- 
ality and he very generously volunteered 
important and interesting information 
all along the way. Our tour took us 
through avenues lined with magnificent 
royal palm trees and palatial residences 
with park-like surroundings, making us 
feel as though we were indeed in a 
veritable Paradise. On every hand were 
hedges of Hibiscus scarlet with bloom 
and beautiful beyond description were 
the bougainville bushes, which we 
were fortunate to see in full bloom. We 
were taken to an aquarium, where we 
saw the rarest and most wonderful col- 
lection of fish said to exist in the world. 
We then visited the Mid-Pacific Insti- 
tute and Oahu College, where Japanese- 
Chinese, Filipino and native Hawaiian 
boys and girls can secure a_ splendid 
education. Some one has said God is 
working out in these Islands the great- 
est experiment in the world for a com- 
mon humanity. Truly the educational 
work we witnessed in Honolulu is of a 
high type and greatly to be commended. 
Promptly at noon our committee 
brought us to the Central Union Con- 
gregational Church parish house, where 
an elaborate luncheon had been pro- 
vided for us. Many prominent citizens 
of the city, including the Governor of 
the Islands, the Hon. W. F. Frear, had 
gathered at the parish house to greet us, 
and the hour passed with the heartiest 
kind of sociability and numerous witty 
and appropriate after-dinner speeches. 
After luncheon the entire tour party 
took part in a Sunday School rally held 
in the oldest church on the Islands. 


This church was built by the mission-' 


aries in 1841 and was supported by the 
royal family for many years. 
dren of the various Sunday Schools 
came together and carried out a pro- 


gram of song and addresses that was 
The singing of! 
the children was hearty and very in-, 


intensely interestiing. 


spiring. The rally adjourned at 4:30 


and the committee hurried us away to. 


our good ship, for we were scheduled to 
leave at 5 o’clock sharp. Getting back 
to the ship, we found everything in a 
state of excitement; seemingly the same 
crowd that greeted us in the morning 
was there to see us depart. The return- 
ing passengers came back laden with 
wreaths and strings of flowers pur- 
chased or given by friends. 
taken aboard, and as we cast off the 
ropes and quietly slipped away from the 
dock the flowers were thrown back to 
the friends ashore. This is a custom 
followed out with the departure of every 
vessel from Honolulu. The good-byes 


The chil-' 


These were 
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and farewells were shouted for the last 
time, and again we were headed out and 
away for the Land of the Rising Sun. 

For eleven days, without sighting a 
single vessel, we sailed on in a circle of 
sea, passing the time in reading, letter 
writing and planning our work to be 
carried out in the Orient. 

Early on the morning of Tuesday, 
March the 18th., in a-dense fog we an- 
chored off the entrance to Yokohama 
Bay. At ten o’clock the pilots came out 
and took us into the wharf. A large 
welcoming committee, headed by Bishop 
Harris, of the M. E. Church, was there 
to meet us. As soon as greetings were 
exchanged and our baggage passed 
through the custom house we were given 
our first experience in jinrikishas as we 
went to the hotel. 

This letter must close abruptly, as it 
must be mailed immediately in order to 
catch the next mail ship for San Fran- 


cisco. Our entire party is well and 
happy. Sincerely, 
W. G. LANDES. 
sss 


Treasurer's Statement. 
May 21, 19138, to June 20, 1913. 


RECEIPTS. 
A Ey Oona Me nr siaegetatertaionrsbaciem eke $767.15 
AEM AN Sic yee Bereta ota et etaronrtt ae Gis lte 5.00 
Beretania Settlement .............. 95.00 
Chin @Sen Wi Ol Kus Apnetecpoas spattered dels cuereae « 85.60 
Educational—Social Work ......... 50.00 


English-Portuguese Work.......... 75 00 


Milipino LE vaneelistw scmamae caw ter 30.00 
Generale Mundip. thi, eet anteeeee 35.90 
Hawaii Generals buna onc cierdoaiieeucte 3.00 
INVSSUMOENT Wa cwetetsuaid me caslens crete ae 25.00 
TNVESte di UNS ii. centtencnierererorace a enie 334.40 
JADANESCRNVOTKuaeieylcthcualwiete pe ccieterars 104.00 
KalhibinSettlemien:ts ner. eatin cre sterner 229.75 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ......... 10.00 
MatisGeneral iii dite tere tenrsieserdiee 100.00 


Oahu Generale Hunde te coaents oe ce 449.40 
OMicetEXPenSew ack. wate cts ceo ioe -40 
$1705.60 
EXPENDITURES. 
TASS Sy Cree MIRAE S Sica Sie tats iran arr ans $ 180.00 
Beretania Settlement .............. 32.75 
Chinese Work— 
Salaries: 
Educational-Social Work. $309.90 
Salariesuan cchrne e wcrc 200.00 
——_——-— 509.90 
English-Portuguese Work $ 27.50 
Salaries) wae ies otedaten. 1277.00 
———— 1304.50 
Exchange © ke Ay Cues spieays cetera its 25.00 
MilipinomEVvaNnSelist iyaciccem sce eee 22.50 
Generale Hund! ean 2. se $ 72.45 
Salarleswour. sass cede saat 483.00 
555.45 
Hawaiian Work 
Salariese, anys: tales ehehens uate rexetals 495.50 
Japanese Work .......... $716.75 
Salariespe & ocemek Rofilars ww 1152.00 
1868.75 
Healings SCCtlenven'ties ai. jrcteterararem aes 493.79 
OMGEHEXpenSes Taste aecrsticre teeta LOR TZ 
Sundaye School Mworks vai a seein 166.00 
Palamawseutlententa yeruciarerccavercton 50..00 
$6103.26 
Excess of Exp. over Receipts...... $4397.66 
Overdraft on June 20, 1918........ $1914.59 
—T. R 


Birds-eye Glimpses 


AUNAOLU SEMINARY _ has 

just finished a most successful 
year. Eighty-one girls were enrolled, 
of whom three-fourths were Hawaiian. 
The others were Chinese, Japanese, 
Portuguese and Korean. There was no 
Commencement this year, but eight 
girls were promoted to the Eighth 
Grade, giving promise of a strong class 
a year hence. During the past months 
the Bible study has been graded some- 
what following the lines of the Graded 
Lessons of the Sunday School. The 
work will be continued along this line 
during the coming year. The pastor of 
the Makawao Union Church has had a 
weekly class of the Seventh Grade for 
considering questions of Christian liv- 
ing. 

June 14th. a most successful concert 
was given in which the Seminary was 
ably supported by the musical talent of 
Maui. Under the careful and efficient 
training of Miss Mills the Seminary 
girls in appropriate costume gave sev- 
eral folk dances—the Scotch Reel and 
Highland Fling, the Danish “Ace of 
Diamonds,” the Swedish “Shoemaker’s 
Dance,” the Irish Jig, the Hungarian 
“Csardas,” also the~ English Maypole 
and Morris dances. From the sale of 
light refreshments and manufactured 
articles, and from the proceeds of the 
concert there was realized some $360. 

The faculty all return another year 
except Miss Alma Mills who takes up 
the musical work at Kawaiahao after 
spending the vacation with her parents 
in California. Miss Katherine Case also 
leaves for the summer, going to her 
home in North Carolina. 

Some material improvements add 
much to the comfort and efficiency of 
the institution. Electricity has been in- 
stalled with diffused lights. The elec- 
trical irons save much time in_ the 
laundry, where other new equipment is 
greatly appreciated. The water supply 
has recently also been made abundant. 

Maunaolu is an exceedingly busy 
place. Busy in the things that are both 
seen and unseen which build efficient 
character for now and for the days to 


come. 
Bad 


The new Makawao Union Church at 
Paia, Maui, observed Mothers’ Day with 
carnations and an appropriate service. 

Children’s Day was recognized with a 
program with emphasis on the value of 
growth in character. 

The parish has well sustained through 
the year the well known monthly literary 
meetings, with varied programs and em- 


THE! FE REEIND 


phasis that touched widely different in- 
terests. 
od 


A marriage ceremony in pantomime 
and several interesting musicial and 
pictorial features of old Japan composed 
the program at an entertainment given 
by the Nuuanu Street Japanese Church 
at Ye Liberty Theatre Tuesday evening, 
June 10. Other numbers were a song 
by the Glee Club of Mid-Pacific Insti- 
tute, a piano duet by Mrs. W. D. 
Westervelt and Mrs. Sutherland, and a 
violin solo by Prof. G. Domingo. Rev. 
Mr. Hori is to be congratulated upon the 
success of the affair. About $500 was 


cleared. 
7 


The annual baccalaureate service of 
Oahu College was held at Central Union 
Church Sunday evening, June 15, Presi- 
dent A. F. Griffiths presiding. Music 
for the occasion was furnished by Oahu 
College Glee Clubs, Miss Helen L. La- 
tham, director, and Miss Margaret E. 
Clark, organist. The offertory solo was 
given by Allan Renton, of the graduat- 
ing class. The sermon was delivered 
by Rev.. Henry PP. Judd: « Principal 
Charles T. Fitts pronounced the invo- 
cation. The graduation exercises of the 
primary department of the Preparatory 
School were held Tuesday, June 17, 
while those of the grammar department 
took place the following day. Diplomas 
were given the college graduates at 
their commencement, Saturday evening, 
June 21. Several new departments have 
been announced for the institution next 
year. 

& 


T. Hori, pastor of the Nuuanu Street 
Church, received an urgent and repeated 


KAKAAKO CHURCH AND 
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call to the Japanese Congregational 
Church in Seattle, and was strongly 
tempted to accept, but yielding to the 
earnest entreaty of his people here, he 
has declined the call and will remain 
here. 

eM SM 


O leave a place the better for hav- 

ing lived in it is one of the re- 
wards of the faithful. With such a 
sense of satisfaction may Rev. T. Kajiro 
be followed as he goes to Japan after 
having put in nine years of patient ser- 
vice in Kakaako. Settling down in that 
district in days when the outlook was 
far darker than it is today, he spent two 
years calling upon his fellow country- 
men—most of whom were fishermen or 
persons engaged in low pursuits, and 
with his love for children gradually 
gathered a little Sunday School, but for 
two years not one adult took interest in 
his work or his message. Gradually his 
Sunday School flourished till it could no 
longer be accommodated in the build- 
ing, and in five more years he was able 
to organize a church of 24 members, 
and domicile it in a neat new church 
building with a good parsonage. So he 
has made in the heart of Kakaako a 
little garden spot to which the people 
may come for Christian worship, and 
better still has made the roses bloom 
in the moral desert, leaving behind him 
the fragrance of many lives that have 
been unlifted, and carrying with him 
their respect and affection. 


A farewell meeting, held on Monday 
evening, June 30, was largely attended. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kajiro return to Japan on 
July 7th. We extend to them our con- 
gratulations for work well done, and 
our best wishes for their future. 


PARSONAGE, 
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HAT the people of Maui enjoyed 

the greatest musical treat in the 
history of the island, June 21st. and 
22nd, when the inaugural recital and 
the dedicatory memorial service of the 
Henry Perrine Baldwin  pipe-organ 
were given, is a fact attested by press 
reports and personally by Rev. R. B. 
Dodge, who came to Honolulu to attend 
the annual meeting of the Board. 

Descriptive of the two programs, the 
individual and chorus work, the memo- 
rial address and the mechanism of the 
organ itself, is the following from the 
Mau News of June 28th: 

“Saturday and Sunday evenings will 
long be remembered by the musical peo- 
ple of this island. The Inaugural Re- 
cital on the Henry Perrine Baldwin 
Memorial Organ, at the Wailuku Union 
Church, together with the dedicatory- 
memorial service of Sunday night, were 
attended by a large number of people 
from all parts of Maui. 


“The programs for the occasion were 
a novelty in that the music for the or- 
gan and chorus work were written up, 
giving those who attended some idea of 
what composers they were hearing. The 
first inside page contained the remark- 
able words of praise of the organ as an 
instrument by Honore de Balzac. Then 
came a fine cut of Mr. Baldwin in whose 
memory the organ was presented. The 
title page was of interest to many, giv- 
ing as it did the memorial plate and a 
brief note concerning the life of Mr. 
Baldwin, as follows: 


““Henry Perrine Baldwin, born at 
what is now known as ‘The Baldwin 
House,’ Lahaina, August 24, 1842. Died 
at Maluhia, Makawao, July 8, 1911. 
Member of this church, October 10, 
1866 to 1879; at the latter date he help- 
ed organize the Makawao Church.’ 


The Organ. 


The “cut” of the organ was excellent. 
The picture of the instrument could not 
have been placed to greater advantage. 
The donors and the trustees of the Church, 
who had the arrangement of it are all very 
much pleased. The tone-quality of the or- 
gan is superb, and Mr. Ingalls declared be- 
fore he left that no organ in the Territory 
could equal it for sweetness and richness. 
A review of the stops and compass of the in- 
strument as given in the program helped 
the audiences of Saturday and Sunday to 
obtain a new idea of the size of the organ. 
and its permanent value to the community. 

The instrument was built by the Austin 
Organ Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
and is the first to be erected by the Com- 
pany in the Territory of Hawaii. It has two 
manuals, compass CC to C4, 61 notes. Pedal 
compass CCC to G, 32 notes. Action Austin 
patent tubular pneumatic key and tubular 
pneumatic stop. Console detached and fac- 
ing pulpit and choir; pattern stop-key. Ped- 
als concave and radiating. Couplers and 
speaking stops by stop-keys over upper 
manual, unison key cheeks pistons, composi- 
tion pistons, under respective manuals, ad- 
justable, moving register; displayed pipes. 
French leaf gold bronze; rotary blower 
with electric motor. The air chest, Austin 
Universal Air Chest, which gives an abso- 
lutely uniform pressure upon the pipes 
under all conditions, 


Ingalls a Master. 
The work of Mr, Arthur B. Ingalls was 


the best ever heard on Maui. He is cer- 
tainly a master of the organ. He put in 
all the time available on Thursday and Fri- 
day, and worked some eight hours Saturday 
before the recital, getting himself perfectly 
familiar with every stop and coupler. The 
organ was delightful to the touch, he said, 
and when night came he expressed regret at 
having to leave off playing. 

The half hour recital before service on 
Sunday evening was a rare treat to the peo- 
ple who assembled early to get all the or- 
gan music Mr. Ingalls would give them. 
He played several selections that were re- 
quested by music lovers. After the bene- 
diction, he stayed for over an hour giving 
all who listened the greatest of pleasure. 
His expression in playing has caused much 
comment. 


Chorus Excellent. 


The chorus work by the augmented choir 
of the Church was fine. All felt very anx- 
ious for Mrs. Louise Chisholm Jones, who 
was taken ill during the recital of Satur- 
day and unable to appear on Sunday. She 
had worked very hard and faithfully on the 
music of both evenings. She was over anx- 
ious and fatigued. The choir did splendid 
work.under her training, and all felt most 
grateful to her for the patient and success- 
ful way in which she carried through the 
preparation. Both the “Hallelujah Chogus” 
and the “Inflammatus” are difficult piéces, 
and require a large amount of practice. Vis- 
itors who did not know what work the 
chorus were able to do, said they could 
hardly believe that fourteen people could 
produce such volume and such beautiful 
music, and that the chorus sounded as if 
there were fully twice as many voices in it, 
The parts were well balanced and all the 
voices were true and strong. 

The full list of choir and those who took 
part in the program is as follows: 
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Arthur B. Ingalls, organist Central Union 
Church, Honolulu, organ soloist; George A. 
Brown, choir director of Central Union 
Church of Honolulu, baritone soloist; Mrs. 
Louise Chisholm Jones, soloist of the Wai- 
luku Union Church, director of the chorus 
and soprano soloist; Miss Carrie EH, Short, 
organist Wailuku Union Church, accom- 
panist; Church choir: Sopranos, Mrs. Louise 
Chisholm Jones, Mrs. Enos Vincent, Miss 
Carolyn K. Scholtz; altos: Mrs. Charles EK. 
Copeland; Miss Lida Crickard; tenor: Moses 
Kauhimahu; basses: Joseph Kunewa, Hugh 
Howell; assisted by Mrs. Selden B. Kings- 
bury and Miss Leilani M. Weight, sopranos; 
Miss Mary BH. Hoffman, alto; David Rattray, 
Fred C. Voeller, tenors; George N. Weight, 
bass. 

Brown Fine. 

Mr, George A. Brown came from Hono- 
lulu especially for the work of Saturday 
and Sunday. His baritone voice is one of 
the best ever heard on Maui, He sang on 
Saturday evening, “It Is Enough” from 
Elijah. On Sunday evening his first solo 
was “Wherewithal Shall a Young Man 
Cleanse His Way?” written by Stevenson of 
Los Angeles. The music itself was wonder- 
ful, and Mr. Brown sang it with remark- 
able expression and force. His splendid 
voice rang out in perfect harmony with the 
deep tones of the organ. This piece of 
work and the second solo, “I Heard the 
Voice of Jesus Say,” by Harriss, were in 
splendid keeping with the dedicatory me- 
morial service of the evening, 


The Service. 


Rey. A. Craig Bowdish, pastor of the 
Makawao Union Church, assisted the pastor 
of the Union Church by offering the open- 
ing prayer and reading the Scripture lesson. 
Mr. Dodge led the dedicatory services and 
offered the prayer of dedication. 


Memorial Address. 


The memorial address delivered by Mr. 
Dodge was listened to very closely. He 
spoke briefly of the early life of Mr. Bald- 
win, and the fact that his life, more than 
that of any other son of Maui, was closely 
identified with the history of this Island, 
and called him the greatest of Maui’s sons. 
“He was a constructionist, and all he did in 
the sugar industry was for permanent 
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HENRY PERRINE BALDWIN. 


value,” said the speaker. ‘‘What he did for 
sugar he did also for the political and moral 
welfare of the Territory.” Remarkable in- 
sight and a trust in himself and the men 
who worked for him, together with his 
splendid physical strength and ability for 
hard work gave him his success. His in- 
terest in schools and churches and the 
breadth of his religious views, his liberality 


nected with great gifts, and his simple and 
beautiful personal faith, were spoken of as 
striking characteristics of the great and 
good man held in honor by all who knew 
him. 

The new organ will be played every Sun- 
day evening half an hour before service, 
and once during the week. Miss Short, the 
organist, will give notice of which afternoon 


without a desire to have ‘his name con- people may come to hear the music. 
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to arouse themselves. 


From 


“Many other items clamoring to be named must be passed by to mention the chief of all. 
is the unanimous and enthusiastic election of a representative China Continuation Committee, which it is 
hoped—and expected—will do for China what the Edinburgh Continuation has done for world-wide 
mission, a service which has extended to the Roman Catholic and the Greek communions and is far 
larger than is generally imagined. 


“The findings of the China National Conference will be accessible to every missionary in China 
and to every society working in that imperial republic. 

“The combined effect of these papers is a clarion call to the churches of Europe and America 
It is the call of duty, of privilege, of unexampled opportunity. 
heavy reinforcements alike for the evangelistic, the educational, the medical staff. 
God pressing problems and open doors are simultaneously urged upon the Church of today as never 
before in the history of Christian civilization. 


“Where, oh! where are the young men and women to enter upon the greatest task ever com- 
mitted to the Church of Christ in any age>”’ 


“China’s Leap Forward’, 


descriptive of the National Conference held in Shanghai March 
11-14 by Rev. Arthur H. Smith, D.D., in The Congregationalist, May 
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This 


It is the call for 
In the providence of 


1913: 
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Greater Men’s Meetings. 


HE Y.M.C.A. is now conducting 
the most important series of men’s 
meetings ever held in Honolulu. Im- 
portant in consideration of the group of 
men reached, for those who attend these 
meetings are almost entirely non-church- 
going men. Important in consideration 
of the number of men reached, for there 
is an average attendance of well over 
400. Important as a new experiment in 
evangelism, for the meetings are held 
at the same time as the regular church 
services. The plan was talked over at 
the meeting of the Interchurch Federa- 
tion, and it was shown how by this 
method a large number of men who do 
not go to church could be reached. 
There has been a conviction in the 
minds of many ever since the Christian 
Extension Movement of fifteen months 
ago that theater meetings should be 
held oftener to reach people who will 
not go into the churches. At the meet- 
ing of the Council of the Interchurch 
Federation the preachers and laymen 
all agreed that the experiment was well 
worth trying, and the Y.M.C.A. was 
advised to go ahead for the seven Sun- 
days from that time until August when 
the union meetings in the Bijou begin. 
David Cary Peters, pastor of the First 
Christian Church, was chosen as the 
speaker for the first series of meetings, 
and the choice has turned out to be a 
most happy one. Mr. Peters was for 
some years a frontier preacher, and his 
experiences with cowboys, sheep men, 
miners, and frontier men in general has 
given him a rich fund of experiences 
from which to draw for illustration. 
Mr. Peters lived right in with the men 
of his large parish, helped them brand 
cattle, went down into the mines with 
them, rode scores of miles horseback to 
visit the sick and bury the dead. He 
was just such a preacher as Ralph Con- 
nor tells about in his fascinating stories, 
and as a result of this experience, he 
knows how to address the men who 
gather from week to week in the Em- 
pire Theater Sunday nights. 

Then the music too is featured. Mr. 
Carl Miltner, one of the leading profes- 
sional musicians in Honolulu, has organ- 
ized an orchestra, and these musicians 
give a concert during the first half hour 
of the meeting. A first-class male quar- 
tette and Mrs. G. K. Tackabury as 
soloist, provide the other musical feat- 
ures. The meeting begins at 7:15 and 
closes at 9. The men clap when what 
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is said and sung meets with their ap- 
proval, and the whole atmosphere of 
the meeting is informal. The addresses 
are impressive, and men leave the thea- 
tre definitely helped by having been 
there. 

One of the best features of the plan 
is that the regular church people, ex- 
cept those who usher, etc., are urged 
not to come to this meeting. The ser- 
vices are extensively advertised, and 
draw the men. The financial problem is 
a somewhat serious one. Each meeting 
costs over $50 for hall rent, music, and 
advertising, and the collection amounts 
SOtatetoulessethain 20.4 sunday. Dt 
some plan of financing these meetings 


REV. DAVID CARY PETERS. 

is found, a valuable addition to Hono- 
lulu’s religious work for men has been 
developed. The committee in charge is 
a sub-committee of the Y.M.C.A. Re- 
ligious Work Committee, with Mr. C. B. 
Gage as chairman and Mr. L. R. Kil- 
lam secretary. 


& 
Boys’ Vacation School. 


“IT think you are doing a fine thing in 
starting a vacation school for boys,” 
said the principal of one of Honolulu’s 
biggest schools when the plan for a 
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boys’ vacation school was unfolded to 
him, and he at once began to see how 
he could help the project. Many boys 
fail to do as high a grade of work as 
is desirable during the school year, and 
when the June tests come, they fail to 
pass. It is often not the boy’s fault. 
He may be backward, or be kept out 
of school by sickness. He may have 
entered late, or not have a good founda- 
tion on which to build. This boy the 
Y.M.C.A. aims to help. For six weeks 
during the summer, five days a week, 
the boys will meet in the class rooms 
of the Y.M.C.A. for instruction under 
two very competent instructors, Charles 
F. Loomis and R. M. Cross, both ex- 
perienced teachers and workers with 
boys. Classes will begin at 8:45 a. m., 
after a short religious or educational 
talk by one of the secretaries of the 
Y.M.C.A. In the middle of the morn- 
ing there will be a short recreation 
period, and at the close of the morning 
a half hour in the gymnasium. Luncheon 
can be gotten in the building, and two 
afternoons a week the boys will be 
taken on educational “hikes” to places 
of interest. All these hikes will have a 
definite purpose in addition to that of 
following a trail. Scientific men will 
accompany the boys from time to time 
to explain interesting things in nature. 

The school is not only for backward 
boys. Ambitious boys who are anxious 
to get ahead will also be in attendance, 
working to enter high school sooner, or 
to get farther along in the grades. Mr. 
Gibson, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is much in favor of the school, 
and thinks it may be the pioneer of 
similar work by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


ad 


God gives to every man as much as 
he gives the flowers,—enough of earth 
to grow in and enough of heaven to 
grow into. He gives to every man as 
much as he gives the bird,—enough of 
earth to feed upon and enough of heaven 
to fly in. This much He has pledged to 
His children everywhere—Mark Guy 
Pearse. 


Y. M. C. A. QUARTETTE, 
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THE PRICE OF WAR 


A healthy interest among the school children of Hawaii in the general subject of International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace was evinced, not alone in the increased number of essays submitted in the 1913 Chamber of 


Commerce Peace Essay Contest, but in the originality of thought and skill of treatment. 


The essays, declared 


Mr. Wade Warren Thayer, chairman of the committee of judges in his report to the Chamber committee, bore 
evidences of painstaking care as well as considerable breath of reading. 

“The judges believe,” said the report, “that this competition should be maintained as an annual event, 
as it ts an incentive to the students in the schools to read and think upon matters outside the routine of their 


daily work. 


Its formative influence upon their minds is bound to be uplifting and broadening.” 


The judges this year were Judge Sanford B. Dole, Mrs. Walter F. Frear, and Mr. Thaver. 


Their 


report was made to Mr. W. C. Parke, the only member of the Chamber Committee in the Territory at the time 


the decision was rendered. 


The winners were: Miss Shirley B. Foster, College of Hawaii, first prize; Miss Bernice D. Smith, Col- 
lege of Hawati, second prize; Clayton W. Cousens, College of Hawaii, third prize, and Miss M. Ruth 
Anderson, Oahu College, fourth prize. 


Those receiving honorable mention were: 


Miss Genevieve Taggard, Oahu College; Elbert G. Tuttle, 


Oahu College, and Umeichi Kinoshita, Lahainaluna school, Lahaina, Maui. 


The winner of the first prize was awarded $40; second, $30; third, $20, 


The following ts Miss Foster’s prize essay: 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN $said, 

“There never was a good war or a 
bad peace.”” We might translate this 
into modern economics and say simply, 
—War is not a good bargain, that is, it 
is not worth its price. It costs dear, too 
dear, and you and I are paying the ex- 
orbitant price. We have all noted with 
awed surprise, the cost of war in dol- 
lars, with its endless caravan of ciphers. 
3ut war does not stop with monopolizing 
the wealth of the world. It demands the 
energy of thousands of men; and more 
than this, it saps, drop by drop, the 
blood of their veins, the life blood of 
the nations. War demands a great 
waste of money and energy, but its 
heaviest toll is in human life. 

Now comes the question,—Who are 
the men, for war is a man’s affair, who 
pay this toll? If they are the weak, the 
undesirable, their loss is not so regret- 
table. But they are not the weak and 
undesirable. They are the healthiest, 
the physically and mentally soundest, and 
the bravest, possessing all those qualities 
which should be preserved among a 
people. By the time a youth is old 
enough to be food for gunpowder, he 
has usually become a substantial mem- 
ber of his community. If he is capable 
of meeting the requirements of an offi- 
cer, he must have strength and vitality. 
If he volunteers his services, he must 
have courage. Like panic, plague, pesti- 
lence, or any other calamity, war calls 
forth the hero who offers up his life as 


a sacrifice to the benefit of his fellow- 


men. 
War, then, which means the slaugh- 
tering and weeding out of the best men, 
can result only in the degeneration of a 
population and its ultimate collapse. 
When two populations engage in war- 


fare, the choice, the elite of each coun- 
try is represented in the _battle-line. 
Whether the final outcome is conquest 
or defeat, the result is the same,—the 
best men these countries are capable of 
producing have been killed off, and there 
remains for the rebuilding of the na- 
tion, the women, children, and those 
men who are too old or weak to enter 
the army. This process has only to be 
carried out long enough and persistently 
enough to entirely eradicate from both 
sides, the type of men to whom, alone, 
we can look for the conservation of 
virility, vigor, and hardihood. The de- 
struction of the strong, and the preser- 
vation of the weak played no small part 
in the decay and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Spain represents the outcome of 
some centuries devoted mainly to mili- 
tary activity. She wished to live by 
conquest and now we find her oversup- 
plied with “tin soldiers’ and lacking 
men. In one year, 1813, 1,300,000 men 
were demanded of France and were de- 
livered. Multiplying this number by 
several generations and the loss be- 
comes over 5,000,000. Think what that 
many strong, healthy men would mean 
to France! We can never realize the 
dream of the eugenists, or hope to ele- 
vate the race so long as we allow the 
wholesale slaughter of the earth’s best. 
By so doing, we are only undermining 
our civilization. 

Right here is where we are apt not to 
consider this matter in the light of its 
real seriousness. When we look about 
us and perceive no great scarcity of men 
in the world, we are likely to scoff at 
the alarm aroused by some over the loss 
of life in war. But, unfortunately, the 
gravity of the situation is not exagger- 
ated as the statistics, which we have 


and fourth $10. 


staring us in the face, confirm. The 
figures of our Civil War make one 
shudder. The total dead on the Union 
side numbered between three hundred 
thousand and five hundred thousand. 
The Confederates sacrificed almost as 
many. Gettysburg, the “greatest’’ battle, 
claimed 5663 from both sides; and An- 
tietam, the bloodiest field, lay covered 
with over 22,000 dead and wounded, 
while the broad surface of the Potomac 
was blue with floating bodies. Though 
this was a northern victory, the Union 
losses were greater than the Confedera- 
tion’s. The pitifulness of such a victory 
calls to mind Robert Southey’s “Battle 
of Blen-Heim” when old Kasper tells of 
the fight. 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 

But things like that, you know must 

be ; 
After a famous victory.” 
At the Battle of Nordlingen in Eu- 


rope’s “Thirty Years’ War,” the Swedes 
lost 17,000 against the enemy’s 2,000. 
In the French defeat at Malphaquet, the 
Allies lost 20,000; the French 12,000. 
The wars of the French Revolution and 
First Empire cost France between two 
million and five million men. Napoleon's 
Grand Army entered Russia 400,000 
strong; scarcely 20,000 recrossed the 
Niemen. Prince Eugene crossed the 
same river with 52,000 and returned 
fourteen days later with a paltry twelve 
hundred. After Wellington and Bluch- 
er met in the Waterloo Campaign, 45,000 
killed and wounded lay on an area of 
about three square miles Here, indeed, 
was a Sea of sacrificial blood! Thus, we 
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could go on citing war after war, bat- 


tle after battle in which men,—peas- 
ants, merchants, statesmen, geniuses,— 
heroes all, were mowed down like 


beasts in a gigantic slaughter-pen. 


In too many instances, we find this 
sacred young life being sacrificed reck- 
lessly, wantonly. Too often in history, 
the great war captains have shown 
practically no respect for life. Napoleon, 
chief among warriors, regarded the men 
of his army as mere machines keyed to 
do his will. He counted his dead a 
he totaled his loss of ammunition. A 
great loss to him was regrettable, not 
because so many individual lives had 
been sacrificed, but simply because they 
reduced his ranks by just so many. He 
was credited with having killed in the 
bloody eleven years from 1804 to 1815, 
1,700,000 Frenchmen, and about two 
million outlanders. His cold calculating 
disregard for life even aroused indigna- 
tion among his associates. Once, Met- 
ternich, desperate in his desire to pre- 
vent an inevitable slaughter, attempted 
to persuade Napoleon not to take his 
army of “adolescents” against the Rus- 
sians and met with the egotistical reply, 
“You are no soldier and you do not 
know what passes in a soldier’s soul! I 
grew up on battlefields, and a man like 
me doesn’t give a tinker’s damn for the 
life of a million.” 

Often the very cruelty of military 
tactics themselves, 
ble recklessness in regard to human life. 
For instance, during the second day of 
the battle of Chancellorville, General 
Pleasanton was trying to get twenty-two 
guns into a vital position as Stonewall 
Jackson made a sudden advance. Time 
had to be bought. There was only one 
thing to be done. and that thing General 
Pleasanton did. Asa result, Major Peter 
Keenan, at the head of the four hun- 


dred men of the Eighth Pennsylvania 


Cavalry, rode forth to meet the advanc- 
ing 10,000 men of the enemy. Each one 
of that four hundred knew that his death 
sentence had been pronounced and yet, 
when Keenan’s clear voice rang out 
with the sharp command, “Cavalry 
Charge,” not a man of them shrank. 
They rode until there were none left to 
ride. They fought until there were 
none left to fight. Four hundred heroes 
were butchered on the altar of sacrifice, 
but the army was saved. 

And what is the heritage of ali this 
carnage and bloodshed? From _ the 
Rhine to Moscow, from the Alps to 
Calabria, from the Pyrenees to Gibral- 
tar, a century and a half of warfare has 
sowed the soil of Europe thick with the 
skulls of Frenchmen. Kipling reminds 


us that England has seeded her empire. 


with the bones of her sons, 
many of them beyond the seas. 


leaving 


These 


demands this horri- 
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are the rewards, the only remaining evi- 
dences which show that the bill of war 
has been receipted. And the price—the 
multitude of victims stretched upon the 
fields beneath the bloody glare of the 
battle sun—this is the price of war. 
“Of all the men 
day’s departing 
blooming there, 
In proud and vigorous health ; 
the hearts 
That beat with anxious life at sunset 
there, 


Whom beam saw 


of all 


How few survive, how few are beat- 
ing now!” 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Bowen’s present ad- 


dress is 199 West College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
They are reported to be well and enjoying 
to the utmost their mainland visit. 

+o 


Mr. Elia K. Po, father of Rev. E. S. Ti- 
moteo, died at South Kona, May 25. He 
was living at Kohala when the missionaries 
first came and was among the first to learn 
to read. He was a constant reader of the 
Bible and a diligent church worker, usually 
a delegate to church conventions. He had 
passed the century mark. 

Se 


Completing a tour of the world, A. HE. 
Larimer, educational secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A., arrived in Honolulu, July 2. Shortly 
before returning here Mr. Larimer spent a 
fortnight at his old home in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

_ oe 


Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Andrews have re- 
cently enjoyed a respite from their labors 
at the Mission House. The vacation was 
spent on the slopes of Tantalus. 

—@— 


Mrs. Theodore Richards has accepted the 
appointment from Governor Frear to the 
public school commission to represent Oahu. 

oy 


Mrs. E. B. Waterhouse and daughter, Miss 
Margaret Waterhouse, have returned from a 
trip to Japan. 

—>— 


The Honolulu friends of Miss Tsuda will 
be glad to know that she is planning to 
stop over here on her return to Japan from 
the World’s Christian Students’ Federation 
at Lake Mohonk. She will reach here some 
time in October. 

—o— 


Mrs. H. P. Baldwin, Mrs. C. H. Dickey 


COOOD OO OOO OO GOOOOO OG OOOGOOOOOOD 
© 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


J 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
S. S. PAXSON, Mer. 


a 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


JM. WHITNEY, MD. D.DS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


The Baldwin }ational Gavk 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


We invite inspection. 


ee paca Sel CO) cal. 


Ree aes a LREE, I. 


The “Home Nes 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 
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and Miss Mary Alexander sailed from New 
York, June 19, for a European trip. They 
| I will spend some time with a sister who lives 
in Italy. 
YOKOHAMA = 
Dr. J. F. Cowan, editor of the Kohala 
SPE C/E Midget, was in Honolulu on business June 
17-19. 


He returned for the annual meeting 


BAN kK, ie aie) of the Hawaiian se 


President A. F. Griffiths of Oahu College 
is enroute to Worcester, Mass., where he 
will join Mrs. Griffiths. They will travel 
extensively during the summer, returning 
to Honolulu September 1. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. aes 


Y. AKAI, Manager. 


— 
m4 


a aR 
GO TO 


Che Sweet Shop 


on HoTeL STREET for the BEST 
MEALS IN TOWN at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 
for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 


Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, Golden Pheasant or E] Camino 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


Miss Agnes Maynard, formerly woman pro- 


Real Chocolates. 
bation officer, has been appointed humane F 
officer to succeed Miss Rose Davison, de Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 


6) BT } ceased. Re ee eee ee 


Se Tee 
{V1 1 BY 


| 
2] = san 
= q a 
a Dr. Y. Mitamura a Tennis honors have recently been won by! Tel, 2478. Box 951 
a MRSS. GST lS =/Mr. Atherton Richards at Weslyan Univer- 
@ Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. @|sity. The young man is a champion on 
= g | Honolulu courts. 
a ot ot = ane 
g = The engagement of Jay A. Urice, educa- 
= Offiesh ; M@ | tional and office secretary of the Y.M.C.A., 
= ice hours: gi| to Miss Marguerite Nesbit, of Vinton, Iowa, rr ; 
t Pha =l/has been announced. Mr. Urice expects to * 
a 9 to 12 a. m., 7 to 8 p. m. a go to Vinton to claim his bride. co Re As aus . 
= | n ; 
a Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. =| Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
a et = Mr. W. S. Bowen, formerly with Palama Received. 
= w Li Settlement, is in charge of Beretania Settle- Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
= TELEPHONE 3743 a ment during the absence of Mr. MacKenzie. Estimates given on Buildings. 
. = 

= ree ey ees a G. Da Silva will be|LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
I OT ITT I A TOT TT TT: eo eg Seale ile pated ta eee HARDWARE. 

glad to know of his gradually improving 

health. 

ats WING WO TAI & CO. 


Mr, E. Mackenzie is reported to be gain- 
ing in weight and entertaining hope of EMER OID EB ESA olEh Sy a8e 


complete recovery by his vacation in Ari- ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 

zona. He found Phoenix as hot as the 941 NUUANU ST. 

ashes from which the fabulous bird came|/Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 9465 
forth ‘regenerated. so) hemleds front there mt0)| eee 


Prescott, where the climate is delightful. SHEU HUNG & CO 
e 


a Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
HE first students to complete the 142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
high school course of Mills School, Telephone 1184. 


Masaki Watanabe and Yong Woon Ow, ~ YAT LOY COMPANY 


received their diplomas at the graduat- 
ing exercises of Mid-Pacific Institute at TE es DAD ROEALE OS 

> ry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Mills School Hall, Thursday afternoon, Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish. 
June 19. Ings, Etc. 

Five graduates from the grammar de- 12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 
partment of Kawaiahao Seminary and|P- 0- Box 809. Phone 3122 
eight from the grammar department of 
Mills School were presented with cer- 
tificates. NIBP Jil COP LETD: 

In the absence of Dr. Doremus Scud- 
der, the presentations were made by ; 

Miss Goold, acting principal of Kawaia-|}| We make a specialty of Book- 

hao, and Prof. Vaughan MacCaughey,|| binding and Job Printing. 

the new principal of Mills. <A letter 

from Dr. Scudder, deploring the ab- 

sence of a representative of the Board of We print the enterprising Jap- 

Managers, and offering congratulations |] anese newspaper. 

to the young graduates, was read by as f 

Professor MacCaughey. Afternoon Edition Daily. 
The orations were of an interesting 


Mid-Pacific Commencement. 


» The car without competition; 
© unquestionably the best car built 
> in America for the money today. 


Take a ride in it and convince 


¢ yourself. 


The 
von Hamm-Young Go., Ltd. 


aad Agents, cal 


Consult us about prices. 


uy 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REX 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


COODOOOQO OOO OOO OQOOQOOQOOOQOOOOOOD 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 


COOOODOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOQOOOD 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


nature and reflected great credit upon 
the graduates. Inspiring music by the 
Glee Clubs of Kawaiahao and Mills and 
the Mid-Pacific orchestra added enjoy- 
ment to the occasion. Rev. R. E. Smith 
of the Methodist Church offered the in- 
vocation and benediction. 

A goodly number of flower-laden 
friends extended congratulations at the 
close of the exercises. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


US 


ARS 


N local print for the first time are 

two Hawaiian stories, “Around the 
Poi Bowl” and the “Legend of Paao”’ 
by W. D. Westervelt. The stories were 
previously published in Cram’s Histori- 
cal Magazine, and the author explains 
half apologetically that the material was 
put into book form simply because the 
original plates were in his possession. 
That any attempt to justify the reprint- 
ing of the stories is incongruous to the 
pleasure which the reader feels, is a self- 
evident fact to those who are familiar 
with Mr. Westervelt’s Hawaiian tales. 

The “Legend of Paao” is the story of 
the founding of the Kamehameha fam- 
ily. It has been shorn of the fabulous 
element which naturally gathered about 
it, and is valuable for its historical data 
and present day conclusions. 

“Around the Poi Bowl” is a series of 
creation stories, which the author ex- 


©|plains, have been previously too closely 


associated with Biblical interpretations. 

Unfortunately a small edition of only 
one hundred copies was issued by the 
Paradise press and the little books are 
not on sale. 

5 Id 

Mr. Y. Sakai, teacher at Mills School, 
vill live in the parsonage of the Kakaako 
Japanese Church, and have oversight of 
the church. Mrs. Sakai is a graduate of 
a Bible School in Tokyo, and is fitted to 
do a work of great importance among 
the Japanese women of the community. 


Be 
Life’s diplomas are commissions, every 

ending is a commencement, and when 
we are done with the schools of time 
we shall be dismissed only into ampler 
fields. 

ee 

EVENTS. 

May 

26. President W. H. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity guest of honor of University 
Club. 

29. Dr, Victor S. Clark resigned as Terri- 
torial Commissioner of Immigration. 
Dr. Clark goes to Carnegie Institute at 
Washington to direct the Department 
of Economic History. 

30. Memorial Day observed. Mr. George 


W. Smith delivered the oration. Span- 
ish War Veterans join with the veter- 
ans of the Civil War. 


\ 


The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THES SHOE wHAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 
‘1 RUSO SILK HOSE 
Men’s 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
CO* LD: 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Fh HS 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
See * 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


EINE GROCER LES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


1 a Ye 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 

Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


(81 eRe 


TTY 
ST MM I I I a] 
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LOVE 
oe ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


AL. Wichman &t0., 


—___——] | MITE D—————. 


| ~ LEADING JEWELERS. 
Ft vt 


when you want your 


GOLD aAnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
ee 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


Seu Kim Ying 
PICTURE FRAMING IN KOA AND OTHER 
NATIVE WOODS. 
GLASS CUT TO ORDER. 
163 King St. P. O. Box 840. 


31. University of Pennsylvania wins the 
intercollegiate track meet with 24 
points. Harvard second with 21%; 
Michigan third with 19...... 1300 addi- 


tional troops arrive in Honolulu. 
June 


1. Clifton Tracy became custodian of 
Central Union Church....Dr, John W. 
Ross, U.S.N. retired, famous for his 
work at Panama, to reside here per- 
manently. 

2. John H. Wise retained by the Archives 
Commission to prepare new Official di- 
rectory of the Hawaiian language.... 
College of Hawaii Commencement ex- 
ercises in the afternoon, five graduat- 
ing. Prof, John S. Donaghho named 
as acting head of the institution...... 
Alfred Austin, poet-laureate of Great 
Britain, died at the age of 78 years. 

3. Annual meeting of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions....Heaviest rainfall in 34 
years in Honolulu—3:45 inches. 

5. T. H, Gibson named Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, vice W. T. Pope, 

resigned....Three new forest reserves 

set apart by Governor Frear in Wai- 
alua and Waianae, Oahu. 

Rev. A, A. Ebersole left on a four- 

months’ vacation. Mr. Ebersole is a 

delegate to the National Council of the 

Congregational churches of North 

America. 

Kamehameha Day generally observed. . 

Duke Kahanamoku establishes a new 

swimming record in the 220 yard dash; 

time, 2.342-5 seconds. Ruth Stacker 

makes new record for women in 50- 

yard dash; time, 31 seconds. 

The 13th anniversary of Hawaii becom- 

ing a Territory...America wins the In- 

ternational polo honors, defeating the 

English cup challengers in the second 

and deciding game of the series. Two 

of the ponies used by the American 
players were loaned by our local play- 
ers. 

James D. Dougherty appointed Director 

General of Floral Parade and Carnival] 

for 1914. 

Castle Hall, the newly completed con- 

crete Dormitory for Girls at Oahu Col- 

lege, formally given to the Trustees of 
the Oahu College by Hon. W. R. Castle, 
on behalf of the Castle Estate....Har- 
vard defeated Yale at New London in 
the annual boat race....Senator Chas. 


F. Chillingsworth to be Marshal of 
Fourth of July celebration. 

23. Mme. Lillian Nordica arrives in Hono- 
lulu and will give two concerts in the 
Opera House. 

& 
DEATHS. 

Davison—In Honolulu, May 26, 1913, Miss 
Rosalie C. K. Davison. 

Kaleiopu—In Honolulu, June 1, 1913, Mrs. 
A. S. Kaleiopu, widow of former Sen- 
ator from Oahu, 

Pomroy—In Honolulu, June 4 1913, Walter 
M. Pomroy, for twenty-five years night 
foreman of the Advertiser. 

DeFries—At Kaimuki, Honolulu, June 5, 
Hattie K., wife of John H. De Fries of 
Puuloa, Oahu. 


“Thy Man=Servant 


and thy Maid=Servant”’ 
ARE THEY JAPANESE? 


GIVE THEM THE TOMO 


50¢. a year. 


July, 1913. 


Ayau—In Honolulu, June 8, 1913, A. P. 
Ayau, age 24 years. 

Cameron—In Honolulu, June 10, Lily, wife 
of J. G. B. Cameron, aged 35 years. 
Hayes—In San Francisco, June 8, 1913, 

Mrs. S. C. Hayes, formerly of Honolulu. 
Pvyormann—In Honolulu, June 16, 1918, 
Mrs. S. P, Pvormann, aged 79 years. 


Pyormann—In Honolulu, June 16, 1913, 
John L. Pyormann. 
& 
MARRIAGES. 
Gulick-Whitaker—In Honolulu, May 29, 
by Rev. Dr. Scudder, Miss Louise 


Gulick, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
T. Gulick, to Rev. Robert B. Whitaker 
of Eva, Oahu. 

Nichols-Weill—In Honolulu, June 2, 1913, 
Miss Mary Nichols to Armand Weill, 
both of this city. 

Johnson-Kalauokalani—In Honolulu, 
8, by Elder Fernandez, Mrs. 
Johnson to David Kalauokalani. 

Stewart-Thielen—In Honolulu, June 7, Mrs. 
Sadie K. Stewart to Mr. George P. 
Thielen, the ceremony was performed 
by Rev, Robert E. Smith. 

Eames-Redmond—In San Francisco, June 3, 
1918, Miss Helen Eames of Wahiawa to 
Mr. ‘Bugene Redmond of Boston, Mass. 

Duffy-Crabb—In Honolulu, June 10, 1913, 
Miss Katherine Duffy of California to 
Harry S. Crabb, 

Richardson-Imberger—In Honolulu, June 14, 
1913, Mrs. Lillie K. Richardson and 
Adolph George Imberger. 

Cooper-Bailey—In Honolulu, June 16, 1913, 
Miss Alice Cooper and George William 
Bailey. 

Creighton-Conrad—In Honolulu, June 17, 
1913, Miss Marguerite Creighton and 
Benjamin Dixon Conrad, 

Mundon-Boyd—In Honolulu, June 19, 1913, 
Miss Annabelle Mundon and Edward 
Harbottle Boyd. 

Gesell-Lamb—In Honolulu, June 18, 1913, 
Miss Cornelia Gesell and Frederick 
Lamb. 

Thevenin-Chiswick—In Waialua, June 20, 
1913, Miss Leonie M. Thevenin and 
Charles H. Chiswick. 

Fraser-Nicoll—In Honolulu, June 18, 1913, 
Miss Margaret Fraser of Scotland and 
William W. Nicoll. 


June 
Elmira 


eB 


‘Enea Hao: 


36 Hotel St. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 
HATS 


Wholesale and Retail. 


P. O. Box 857. Phone 1820 
0000 
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PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hote] Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


July, 1913. 


THEV FRIEND 


169 


1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and _ Bere- 


tania Streets. 
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W. W. AHANA & GO. Ltd. 


; MERCHANT 
f Toa i ORs 


SV 


; Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
fi 62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. 


P. O. Box 986 


a 
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W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 


ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


= L. AYAU 
my. SHOE STORE. 


and the equal- 
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THE TAISHO VULCANIZING 
. COMPANY.) LIMITED. 


- 


‘ Auto, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Also Tube Repairing. 


180 Merchant Street, near Alakea | 
@ lelephone 3197. HONOLULU, T. H. 


S. SAIKI, Manager. 
LIFFFFSSSSSSIFS SSSSFPFS SFIS IPS OH 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384, 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


= 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


FRIENDS ON THE 


MONTH. 


HOW TO CORRESPOND WITH YOUR 


THEM A COPY OF THE FRIEND EACH 


MAINLAND,—SEND 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


G6" Mere oR COHAN VIS eS IR EBSD 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Elks Bldg. Tel, 1751 


Silva’s Toggery 
CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


Fh SH 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


MISS POWER, Ke 
Exclusive Milliner : 
Boston Building. - 


TAMOMAMOnOGOnG 
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OF RICE SUPPEYsGOs Ltd. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


Bevin & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Eten bite 


Honolulu, T. H. 


TEAR EN) 


July, 1913. 


Honolulu Monument 
Works, Limited 


Marble, Granite and 
Hawaiian Stones 
Our thoughts at this time naturally 
turn to the approach of Memorial Day, 
and we cordially invite the public to 


inspect our large stock of Monumental 


designs. We can quarantee satisfaction 


in all grades of this work, as we have 


the facilities with which we can give 


you the highest standard possible. 
Cile 
We are the agents for the Trent 
Title Company of Trenton, N. J., and 


if you are in need of anything in this 


line, we ask you to kindly confer with 


us, as there is no tiling on the market at 


the present time that excells these pro- 


ducts. 


HODOLUIU Drug Co, Ltd. 


O00 FELLOWS BLOG., FORT ST. 


SANS SONIPINONS— 
ACCURATELY FILLED BY 
GRADUATE DRUGGISTS. 
Our Service is Unexcelled. 


Our Soda Fountain is the Best in the 
City. 


| USE JOURy TELEPHONE: 


Honolulu Picture 
Framing & Supply 
Company 


Bethel Street, near Hotel. 


ARTISTIC PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Developing, Printing and En- 


larging a Specialty. 
Island Views, Postal Cards, 


School, Office & Photo Supplies. 


GCOODDOGOOOOOGDOOGODOGOGOGOOGSHSGE 


E. W. QUINN 


COOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOQOOOOOO 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


TEL. MAIN 144 
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Goeas 
Grocery 


Ltd. 


The house of Good Coffee 
and Tea such as Rajah, 
M.& J. Coffee and Ridg- 
ways Teas; also a full 
line of Fancy and Staple 
Groceries, and FANCY 
Creamery Butter. 


J. E. GOEAS, Mgr. 


Phone 4138 Excelsior Bldg., 
1156-1158 Fort St. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


lesawhanniover 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8T. 
J. ABADIE’S 


> FRENCH 
¢ LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


E. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- 
site Fire Station. 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOXG COUCHES; 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG 


Latest 

Style 
$ A N G Clothes 
Se WEEP 


to Order 
and 


Guaranteed 
to Fit. 


Tailor 


22 HOTEL STREET 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


July, 1913. 
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REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 

33 Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
4 nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN 


NALTHER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 

Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 

ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 38. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNYR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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TAILOR MADE 


| 


We are prepared to make 
your 


Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


HAamatian Crust Ca. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /% 
Liebility, and Burglary ([/s/ 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


FORes) YEIShH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2199 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


Cable. 


AT HONOLULU. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Th 
The Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES; CHINA E TG) ERC, 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


INVITED 


THE FRIEND 


July, 1913. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. % &* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lta. 


Honolulu 


* SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


EO Oo A ALIaSion 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
BEBRBEBEHEERHRHEHEREE GG es 


S& W 
Canned Goods 


Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


Henry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471. 


DINRerWare 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us ‘‘The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 
The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We. Wimoud & COey Wid, 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Selling Out Genuine Oriental 
Rugs and Real Laces. 
ss 


A. & N. GIBARA., 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU, 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
< IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HonoLu_Lu, T. H. 


| Telephones: 


@ BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


Naas acaas ay & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: |S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G.' N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. : 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 


“Butterick”? Patterns, “Delinea- 


tor’ and all the “Butterick”? Pub- 
lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Ory Goods Co, Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 
Ltd. 


Feal Estate 


Sisess ae 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/[nsurance 


% 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


% 
% 
% 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


LONOBO EU Rina: 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu Coilege 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T, Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing. 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: “‘Dilpax.”’ 


Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 
HONOLULU? = = = = HAWAII 
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ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
“Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of - 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


WALL & DOUGHERTY: 


Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 
: in Modern Styles. 


3 


Execute Special Work in their} 
Designing and Manufacturing 3 
Departments: Silverware, Jew- 

elry, Stationery, Book-plates, 

Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 


3 


Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
person. 


a 


ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. 
HONOLULU. 


ROMO 
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THE FRIEND 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


Nmiboa 


HONOLULU, H. T., AUGUST, 1913. 


No. 8 


THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
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A Governor Named. 


REO CIOS vis DINK EAN 
has been nominated by Pres- 


M ident Wilson to succeed 
Hon. Walter F. Frear as 

Governor of Hawaii. The 
nomination is not an ideal one. It is 


significant that California, thru Con- 
gressman Kent and Secretary Lane, 
should dictate this selection consider- 
ing how differently these two neigh- 
boring commonwealths view important 
Pacific questions. It is also a singular co- 
incidence, and we believe that it is noth- 
ing more than a coincidence, that the 
chief sponsor for Mr. Pinkham is Mr. 
Kent, himself reputed to be strongly 
anti Japanese, while Mr. Pinkham, his 
nominee, stands forth as a former office 
holder in Hawaii who took occasion in 
his official capacity to insult the Japanese 
people. To suffer anti-Japanese Califor- 
nia to suggest an anti-Japanese governor 
for pro-Japanese Hawaii is neither good 
statecraft nor a square deal. At this 
juncture when the relations between 
Japan and the United States are in so 


delicate a condition it would have been 
wiser for President Wilson to avoid stir- 
ring up the unpleasant memories in- 
volved in the nominating of a man with 
whom our Japanese fellow residents can- 
not help associating a disagreeable inci- 
dent. Furthermore for the President to 
allow a Congressman not of his own 
party and that too outspokenly bitter in 
criticism of Hawaii to name the ap- 
pointee for the highest position here is 
neither tactful nor statesmanlike. It 
would have been better policy to have 
depended upon the judgment of a judi- 
cious and entirely unprejudiced friend 
of the Islands in making so important a 
choice. Then, too, this nomination so vio- 
lates the spirit if not the letter of the 
Organic Act which requires that the Gov- 
ernor be a resident of Hawaii, that it 
seems almost unworthy of a man of such 
high honor as the President of the United 
States. Mr. Pinkham is in no bona fide, 
even if in a legal sense, a resident of 
Hawaii. Doubtless the Senate will ratify 
the nomination. The people of this Ter- 
ritory will be loyal to their new Gover- 
nor even tho thus forced upon them 
from the outside by a sister common- 
wealth. It will be our part to make the 
best of the situation by co-operating 
with him whenever possible in securing 
good government. It is a consolation to 
reflect that time cures all troubles. We 
can be very jolly over a little matter like 
this. Fortunately of the integrity of Mr. 
Pinkham and of his desire to do the 
honest and square thing there seems no 
doubt. Many who know him well speak 
of him as the best of the candidates 
thus far prominent in the race for the 
governorship. This gives a fine basis 
for co-operation in securing good goy- 
ernment here. Hence we join heartily 
in welcoming the new Executive if such 
Congress decrees that Mr. Pinkham 
shall be. He will find THE Frienp a 
staunch friend in every right endeavor 
of his for the public weal of these Isl- 
ands. We trust his administration may 
disappoint us all by its wisdom and con- 
secration to the highest interests of this 
mid-sea community. 


Echoes. 


The past weeks have brought from 
both sides of the Pacific and from far 


distant England many words of hearty 
appreciation of the stand of THE FRIEND 
and its supporters on behalf of justice to 
Asia together with expressions of deep 
gratitude therefor. The writers include 
high officers of state in both Japan and 
America, educators, literary men, men 
of affairs, representatives of Peace So- 
cieties, preachers and editors. One 
communication is of especial moment 
because it looks toward the steady prose- 
cution of the campaign for better under- 
standing between the East and _ the 
West which THE FriEND for years has 
consistently championed. Writing from 
London under date of June 30, Mr. G. 
Spiller, the Honorable Secretary of the 
World Conferences for Promoting Con- 
cord Between All Divisions of Man- 
kind says, “Would it be possible to or- 
ganize a strong Committee in Honolulu 
in connection with our World Confer- 
ences for Promoting Inter-Racial Con- 
cord? As you are probably aware, the 
Leading Object of the Conferences is 
‘To promote cordial relations among all 
divisions of mankind, without regard to 
race, color, or creed, and, in particular, 
to encourage a good understanding be- 
tween East and West.’” The answer 
sent to Mr. Spiller and his confreres who 
include many of the most distinguished 
men of the British Empire assures them 
that a very strong and enthusiastic Com- 
mittee can be organized here including 
both men and women. As soon as au- 
thorization to proceed with the organi- 
zation of this Committee is received, the 
work will be pushed. It is perfectly 
clear that the traditional friendship be- 
tween Japan and America if left to hap- 
hazard will not grow. It is menaced by 
the active propaganda of the war party 
and by yellow journalism in both nations. 
Hawaii as the international focus in the 
Pacific world must have an aggressive 
body of men and women pledged to pro- 
mote friendship between the two great 
neighbor powers. Just as we go to 
press a very touching letter of gratitude 
for our interest in Japan comes from Mr. 
Jiuji G. Kasai, a Japanese student of 
Chicago University, accompanying a 
copy of an oration delivered by himself on 
June 3, in competition for the Julius 
Rosenwald prize for excellence in ora- 
tory. Mr. Kasai was awarded the first 
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prize of $100. His oration, “The 
Mastery of the Pacific,” is printed and 
circulated by the University of Chicago 
Press and bears an introduction from 
President Harry Pratt Judson. It is a 
ringing address full of lofty sentiment 
and containing a most powerful plea to 
the people of America to be true to 
their genius and history in their treat- 
ment of Japan. It is a noble piece of 
work and brings to the heart of every 
lover of Washington and Lincoln the 
blush of shame for the record of the past 
seven years in our national attitude to 
our nearest great neighbor and friend 
to the West. Appeals of this nature 
coupled with faithful mutual endeavor to 
reveal the heart of each nation to the 
other and to strengthen the spiritual ties 
binding them will not prove futile. 
& 


The Mid-Pacific Institute— 
Kawaiahao Seminary. 


The prospects for the coming year are 
very bright. Kawaiahao under the com- 
petent leadership of Miss Frances M. 
Goold as Acting Principal has completed 
one of the most successful years it has 
ever known. The school has won its 
way to a very enviable position in the 
estimation of the entire community as a 
rare character builder, hence it is con- 
stantly being besieged by ever larger 
numbers of applicants for admission 
who must be refused on account of lack 
of accommodations. Notwithstanding 
the dearth of adequate endowment Miss 
Goold was able to close the year with a 
cash balance in the treasury. The 
Principal, Miss Mabel E. Bosher, re- 
turned to her post July 1 and was wel- 
comed with great enthusiasm by teach- 
ers, pupils and friends of the school. 
We print elsewhere a most interesting 
communication from her. During the 
year of absence she has had opportunity 
to get into touch with a number of 
mainland institutions and brings to her 
work fresh inspirations. To her re- 
markable ability to give the Seminary 
the cultural atmosphere of a harmonious 
and inspiring home life as well as to her 
developing conception of the kind of 
training needed by the girls is due its 
steadily enlarging mission. The time 
has come when Kawaiahao should have 
a half million dollars of endowment. 
With this sum the needed expansion 
and the division of the school into pre- 
paratory and regular departments could 
be effected, for given such a permanent 
fund, the necessary buildings would 
without doubt be provided. It is hard 
to have to say “no” to so many promising 
girls for whose training to meet the 
actual conditions of life in this Territory 
Kawaiahao has been steadily developing 
such excellent facilities. As only two 
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teachers—each after one year’s service— 
withdraw this year, and Miss Goold re- 
sumes her direction of the department 
of domestic art, while Miss Alma Mills 
comes to assume charge of music and 
folk dancing, the faculty will continue 
to maintain practically the same _per- 
sonnel and to exhibit the same fine team 
work which have formed such unique 
features of Miss Bosher’s administra- 
tion. It is hard to find an institution 
which so richly deserves the generous 
support of those who possess large re- 
sources as Kawaiahao Seminary. 


The Mid-Pacific Institute— 
Mills School. 


The year 1913 seems to be proving 


one of unexampled and continuous 
change in Mills School. Mr. Vaughan 
MacCaughey who became principal 


April 1 has found it necessary to tender 
his resignation and return to his former 
professorship in the College of Hawaii. 
He will complete his work on August 
31. Though short in duration his tenure 
of office has been long in benefits. He 
has done Mills School very great service. 
He has taken farm, school building, curri- 
culum, schedule, daily program, teach- 
ing force, student labor problem, term 
table, and finances in hand, reduced all 
to system, introduced the tested results 
of mainland method and organized a 
definite educational plan for the future. 
This has been accomplished only at the 
cost of much very hard labor. At the 
annual meeting he presented the com- 
pleted work in a report of masterly 
scope. When.he lays down his office he 
will leave to his successor a going insti- 
tution, which the new principal can take 
in charge and conduct with the mini- 
mum of initial effort. One of Mr. Mac- 
Caughey’s large services has been the 
securing of Mr. William H. Meinecke to 
supervise the agricultural department. 
The teaching force loses the services of 
Messrs. Avery, Beecher, Cotter, Kim, 
Reinking, Green, Robinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Zerbuchen and Miss Gilmore. Be- 
sides Mr. Meinecke the following will 
be added to the faculty: Messrs. Merle 
L. Copeland, Maurice G. Greenly, Carl 
H. Hogan, John F. Stone and Elmer 
H. Yates. The Board of Managers have 
thru Mr. Theodore Richards secured, 
as Principal, "Rev. Wilbert Perry Fer- 
guson, Ph.D. of New York City. Dr. 
Ferguson is an educator of long ex- 
perience, first as a very successful Head 
Master of Hackettstown Collegiate In- 
stitute and during the past three years 
as Head Master and proprietor of Syms 
School for Boys in New York. He is a 
man of forceful ~»ersonality, of inde- 
pendent and ambitious spirit, a strong 
preacher, and an excellent financier. He 
and Mrs. Ferguson will come at con- 
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siderable personal sacrifice for real mis- 
sionary service. His brother, Dr. Fergu- 
son of China, is one of the honored men 
in that Republic. We regret that no 
likeness of the new Principal is avail- 
able. Dr. and Mrs. Ferguson, who will 
reach Honolulu about September 1, will 
plan to live in the Mills building so as 
to create and maintain a real home at- 
mosphere. Plans for the new year con- 
template far more complete courses 1n 
agriculture and industrial work than 
have ever before been attempted. The 
Hawaiian Board’s theological school con- 
nected with the Institute will be much 
strengthened by the addition of Rev. 
Robert B. Whitaker to the faculty. With 
a team composed of Rev. Messrs. Erd- 
man and Whitaker as instructors and 
Dr. Ferguson directing the student body 
of Mills so as to turn the attention of 
those fitted therefor towards preparation 
for the ministry, it ought not to be long 
before a number of first-class men will 
be attracted to this profession. In fact 
Mills School has never faced so fair a 
future. With its more than 240 students 
it offers a noble opportunity. Its one 
great need is adequate endowment, 
$500,000 are imperatively required to 
enable it to meet its present opportunity. 


& 


The Association Concordia. 


Early in 1912 a number of the lead- 
ing spirits in Japan at the solicitation of 
President Jinzo Naruse of the Women’s 
University were moved to come together 
informally to confer upon the subject of 
the spiritual factors underlying the civil- 
izations of the East and West. Presi- 
dent Naruse’s idea was that in order to 
bind the life of the world into a genuine 
unity there must be a thoro mutual un- 
derstanding of the moral and spiritual 
life of each other by these two dominat- 
ing streams of humanity. The first in- 
formal meeting was attended by seven of 
the choicest spirits of the Empire repre- 
senting Japan and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick 
representing America, Out of this gather- 
ing which met in the beautiful villa of 
Baron Shibusawa, “the Pierpont Morgan 
of Japan,” grew the Association Concor- 
dia, composed of leading representatives 
of every religion and of all schools of thot 
in the country. The method of the or- 
ganization is the frank and thoro dis- 
cussion of the problems of modern life 
especially from the point of view of 
their spiritual significance. Its outlook 
is interreligious, international and inter- 
racial. It proposes no propaganda of 
peace. It seeks to introduce the think- 
ers of every nation to one another not 
superficially but by mutual revelation of 
the deepest thot and experience of each. 
All true mutual self disclosure is the 
practice of friendship. Let the thinkers ~ 
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of East and West follow this procedure 
and international peace must prevail as a 
necessary corollary. The Association at 
once entered upon the realization of its 
purpose, holding monthly meetings that 
were remarkable for the sincerity, thoro- 
ness, open hearted interchange of deep- 
est thot and experience, and profound 
feeling that characterized the discus- 
sions. It was decided to carry the 
movement to America and Europe, to 
gather together companies of like mind- 
ed men therein for similar expression 
and to promote the founding of an inter- 
national publication to make available to 
the public the results of these discus- 
sions. Such a periodical would become 
a mighty factor in binding together the 
great nations. President Naruse under- 
took a world tour in this interest and met 
with a remarkable reception from leaders 
in both continents. The Association has 
just issued its first annual report contain- 
ing the prospectus, statement of sympa- 
thizers, a letter by Dr. Gulick (a docu- 
ment of intense interest explaining the 
genius and telling the story of the 
movement) an article by Professor Ane- 
saki upon “The Religious Sentiment 
Among the Japanese,” one describing 
Dr. Peabody’s reception by the Asso- 
ciation and other data. It is a notable 
document and should be read by every 
lover of the whole of humanity. It is 
impossible to view the foundation in 
rapid succession of the World Inter- 
racial Conferences in London, the 
Asiatic Institute in New York and the 
Association Concordia in Tokyo, each 
with a scope as wide as the world, to 
say nothing of a number of other or- 
ganizations whose aim is closer acquaint- 
ance between East and West without 
being profoundly conscious that God is 
welding His human family together with 
wondrous power in this opening quarter 
of the twentieth century. 


& 
Hurrah for Creeds. 


“One of the veteran missionaries of 
the American Board in China thus 
breaks forth against the suggestion, 
which he has once more seen, that for- 
eign missionaries are sent out to instill 
a hard and fast creed :— 

‘“Oh, that rancid old chestnut about 
the creed! I did not come to China to 
preach a creed or to propagate a sect; 
but my creed sent me here to preach 
the gospel. It would be more accurate 
to say that my New Testament sent me 
here. But still more truly that it made 
me know Christ’s Father, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he sent to 
save men through a living, loving faith 
in him. The gospel hymn expresses it 
well, ‘Oh, that my Saviour were your 
Savior too.’ Sometimes I have stood on 
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a hill-top and from its serene height 
looked on the villages and thought of 
their belief in gods—base, sordid, cruel, 
unclean; a belief so debasing, defiling 
enslaving; then I have gazed into the 
serene sky above me and thought of 
God; and my heart has cried out, ‘Oh, 
if they only knew, if they only knew!’ 
Too often we cannot rouse in their hearts 
the slightest wish to know.’ 

Shades of the past! What a senti- 
ment—“O that rancid old chestnut about 
the creed!” What heresy! Yet the 
above paragraphs are an editorial from 
page 255 of the June Missionary Her- 
ald. The author of the anathema just 
quoted is not a young fledgling from 
unorthodox and effete Eastern Semin- 
aries—as some would have us believe 
them to be. No, he is a veteran mis- 
sionary of the American Board whb 
after decades of hand to hand grapple 
with heathenism exclaims “O that rancid 
old chestnut about the creed.” His re- 
volt against creeds is cited with editorial 
approval, and has behind it so much of 
the official backing of the great Ameri- 
can Board. Thank God, the signs of 
the revolt from creed to Gospel multiply 
in every church on earth. Too long these 
statements which originated in an era 
when theological system was warring 
against theological system and churches 
were throttling churches have been suf- 
fered to drive men away from the Gos- 
pel. Creeds are rancid. They smack of 
the dead past, of battles and corpses, of 
unloveliness and the unforgiving disposi- 
tion. Let them be buried and let us all 
join in the campaign to carry to men 
the knowledge of “Christ’s Father, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent to save men through a liv- 
ing, loving faith in Him.” That is the 
spirit of modern missions, that is the 
spirit that grows brotherhood, Christian 
unity and mighty advance to win the 
world to our King. 


& 
A Timely Visit. 


Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, D. D., and fam- 
ily passed thru Honolulu during July. 
They were able to stay over a little 
less than two weeks. Dr. Gulick found 
time to make several important commu- 
nications to the local press upon the sub- 
ject of the relations between Japan and 
the United States. He also delivered be- 
fore an audience that filled the room a 
mid-week address in Central Union Par- 
ish House upon the newer spiritual 
movements in that Empire. His presen- 
tation of the subject was masterly. Dr. 
Gulick, whose scholarship is recognized 
thruout Europe and America, gues tc the 
mainland at a very critical time. He has it 
in him to contribute to the discussion of 
the questions at issue between the two 
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nations many most important consid- 
erations. He will help round up the sen- 
timent in favor of justice to Japan which 
needs to be crystalized into a definitely 
organized movement. Already in the 
East a nucleus has been framed about 
which an American Association Con- 
cordia is likely to be developed. Dr. 
Gulick will greatly forward the interests 
of such an organization. We congratulate 
the American Board upon having him at 
home for such wide and strategic ser- 
vice at this most opportune time. 
ed 


One of Hawaii’s Best. 


It is located at Honomu, and one is at 
a loss what to call it, because it com- 
bines the functions of a Christian home, 
school and church. Its head is Rev. 
Shiro Sokabe, a cross between a New 
England Puritan of olden days, a loyal 
devotee of Bushido and a _ Christlike 
lover of children. Such a man naturally 
becomes the builder of a community. 
His is centered about the boys and girls 
gleaned from many plantation homes— 
save the word—whom he trains, guides, 
teaches, sets to work and leads into the 
Kingdom of God. Whoever passes thru 
his school or is won into his Church re- 
ceives the Sokabe stamp. You can spot 
the product wherever you run across it 
on the scattered plantations of the Big 
Island. These graduates love the old 
home in Honomu and make pilgrimages 
thither whenever possible, as Yankees 
do at Thanksgiving time or during Old 
Home Week. Of course he is not alone 
in this happy loverlike work. Mrs. So- 
kabe, the mother in this generous house- 
hold, is as large hearted as her mate. She 
is the brooding, care taking genius and 
with her is a comrade, Mrs. Susumago, 
whom God trained thru much sorrow to 
enable her to give her enriched person- 
ality in constant gracious service. These 
three form a rare trio of ministering 
spirits. A lover of others like Sokabe 
never hoards, never saves: children bulk 
so much larger in his eye than dollars. 
Hence he is constantly stretching his 
home to take in forlorn mites re- 
gardless of his resources; where- 
fore his friends periodically rally and 
wipe out his deficits. For years he has 
made his meager, modest buildings cover 
far more than reason ever intended. 
Now they threaten to fall in upon him. 
He needs at least a thousand dollars, 
twelve hundred would be better. Who 
will come to the help of Pastor Sokabe? 
He is one of those genuine forces that 
upbuild bona fide CAEL SE 


Birds Again. 

We print elsewhere two letters show- 
ing the interest taken by some of our 
fellow citizens in the bird problem. -The 
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fact of the case is that thousands of peo- 
ple in Hawaii long with intense desire 
for our little feathered cousins. But 
greater far than this yearning is the de- 
spair of the flowers—roses abandoned to 
the depredations of grasshoppers and 
beetles and myriads of other flowering 
beauties denied a home here because of 
our folly in refusing to people these 
Islands with caroling friends both of 
man and of blossoming plants. The 
Geographic Magazine, which by the way 
ought to be in every home, for it alone 
of all publications has a nation wide 
touch, and it exists not to make money 
but simply and solely to serve the people, 
has never done anything better than its 
article on birds in the June issue. This 
is saying a great deal considering the 
splendid contributions in every number. 
The entire American nation is slowly 
becoming stirred over the bird problem 
which in itself is one of the most im- 
portant divisions of the great question 
of conservation. Think of a state like 
Pennsylvania passing a iaw outlawing 
owls and hawks enly to find in eighteen 
months that the operation of this law 
had robbed the people of the State to 
the tune of four millions of dollars. 
Italy has been still more criminal and 
has allowed its people almost to exter- 
minate some of its useful songbirds. 
As we glance over the pictures of the 
fifty species illustrated in this magazine 
and read the scientific descriptions we 
note the bluebird that dotes on grass- 
hoppers and beetles—shades of our poor 
persecuted rose bushes!—the thrushes 
which love beetles, ants and caterpillers, 
the ruby crowned kinglet inveterate 
foe of treehoppers, leafhoppers, plant 
lice, wasps and flies, and so on thru page 
after page that give details of the insect 
food of numbers of these feathered song- 
sters. This food looks like a veritable 
catalog of the villainous pests which 
curse Hawaii. In introducing birds into 
this territory it would be well to ex- 
clude those that prey largely upon fruit, 
bringing in only the insect feeders. We 
must also relentlessly fine out of existence 
the bird killer. Some day when the land- 
scape of our islands is bright again with 
flowers and its air vibrant with the songs 
of birds our children will wonder how we 
could have been so stupid as to try and 
grow things here without the farmer’s 
most loving and effective co-operators. 


ed 
Hilo. 

We trust that the rumor of the pro- 
posed founding of another non-liturgical 
church in Hilo is not true. It is pos- 
sible for Hawaii to give the world a rare 
illustration of Christianity. This it is 
already doing. Denominations are very 
few among us and the tendency is for 
people of all the Christian names to get 
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together in union organizations and 
manifest both the spirit and the material 
value of the unity for which Jesus pray- 
ed. Up to the present there has been 
little or no tendency to duplicate 
churches where they are not needed. 
Financially this is wise policy. It en- 
ables our churches to secure strong men 
for the pastorate and it sets loose funds 
for social uplift. From every point of view 
the Hawaiian fashion of doing things 
is better than that which prevailed even 
to our day upon the mainland when 
every community however small was in- 
vaded by the propagandists of the lead- 
ing sects. The tide over in the states 
has begun to set strongly our way in 
this matter. Every year sees fewer 
examples of the petty spirit of denomi- 


nationalism. In fact from the more 
progressive sections of the country 
come stories of the abandonment of 


rivalry in over churched towns and vil- 
lages by the union of one or more con- 
gregations. There is also a deeper rea- 
son yet for Hawaii's adherence to the 
union plan of church work. These isl- 
ands face Asia, and Asia is yearning for 
Christian unity. We are able to give 
her an object lesson in the Christian 
spirit of the future by being true to the 
ideal of one church so far as that is 
possible. We therefore hope that in 
Hilo all followers of Jesus whose native 
bent is away from liturgical forms may 
find themselves drawn to build up to- 
gether one great powerful church in- 
stead of wasting energy in a number of 
feeble organizations. We hope soon to 
hear that the First Foreign Church 
which is in fact, if not in name, a union 
of disciples of many denominations, has 
secured for its ministry a man of com- 
manding ability, deep consecration, 
gracious spirit and qualifications. for 
wide leadership. -That church has it in 
itself to do large things for the Big 
Island. 
—D. S. 


BI I) 
Now a Member of the 


Peace Commission. 


By.a late mail Rev. F. S. Scudder, 
managing editor of THE FRIEND, re- 
ceived notice of his appointment by the 
President of the Federal Council as a 
member of the Commission on Peace and 
Arbitration. The national office of the 
Council is situated at 1611 Clarendon 
Building, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. The officers of the organization 
are as follows: Prof. Shailer Mathews, 
president; Rev. Rivington D. Lord, re- 
cording sercetary; Alfred R. Kimball, 
treasurer; Rey. Frank Mason North, 
chairman executive committee; Rev. E. 
B. Sanford, honorary secretary, and 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, secretary. 
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Outline of the Ninety-First An- 


nual Conference 
By Rev. AKAIKO AKANA. 


First Day—Friday, June 27. 

Conference opened with sunrise pray- 
er meeting. Subject: “Having the 
Courage of a Christian.” 

Most appropriate subject for opening. 
The meeting gained momentum in a 
short time. Good strong enthusiastic 
discussions on subject. The meeting 
prepared the way for those which fol- 
lowed. 

Following this, and after breakfast, 
the business meeting of the three Asso- 
ciations, Church, Sunday School and 
Christian Endeavor. Address of welcome 
by Rev. Parker was greatly appreciated. 
Business—largely a preparation for the 
business meetings which followed. Large 
attendance at the three Associations. 

Praise service in the evening at 7 
o'clock, led by Rev. D. K. White and 
Mr. Henry Kaeo. Owing to the strain 
of the day and to the attractions of the 
moving picture, very few attended this 
service. Subject discussed by Mr. White 
was “Praise Service.” Discussion strong 
and impressive. 


Second Day—Saturday, June 28. 


A day full of enthusiasm because of 
the different interesting events which 
developed. Opened with a good, strong 
service prayer meeting. Subject: “Speak- 
ing Well of Others.” Gained much in- 
terest and aroused many profitable dis- 
cussions. Good music. 


Biule Study: “An Unspotted Church.” 
A valuable subject discussed by Messrs. 
Baker, Kaai, Kuboki and Lo Tak Tong. 
Contributions from speakers most help- 
ful. 


Business meeting of Church which 
followed was much interfered with by 
the incoming of Sunday School people 
for the Sunday School exhibition. Rev. 
W. B. Oleson read a long but very in- 
teresting and instructive report. It was 
unfortunate that much of it could not be 
heard owing to the noise. 

Sunday School Exhibition, 10:30 to 
12:30 o'clock. 

Enormous gathering of Sunday School 
vorkers and pupils. 

Oahu well represented. 

Lengthy but very interesting pro- 
gram. Sunday School classes enthusi- 
astic and made successful exhibition. 
Well prepared music. Varieties in well 
chosen and high order selections—well 
worked out to suit occasion. Helped much 
to destroy the monotony of the Sunday 
School exercises. Heat of day was a 
disadvantage, but the life and enthusi- 
asm of the Stinday School people helped 
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‘ to make the affair a successful one. 
Visitors from the other islands as well 
as from Oahu well pleased with the ex- 
hibition. 

The Sunday School parade, in charge 
of Hon. J. K. Kanepuu, was quite an 
affair. It was unfortunate, however, 
that the heat of the noon hour destroyed 
the enthusiasm of the people, and not as 
many as expected participated in the 
parade. Procession started from the old 
Kawaiahao Seminary grounds, marched 
to King street round the north corner 
of the Kawaiahao Church into the front 
gate and ended in the Church grounds. 

Christian Endeavor business meeting 
was a lively one owing to the introduc- 
tion of interesting business for the new 
year. 

Reception to Rev. Parker well at- 
tended and much appreciated. 


Third Day—Sunday, June 29. 


A very interesting day. 
Sunrise prayer meeting an enthusi- 


astic one. Subject: “Telling the Good 
News.” 
Speakers presented testimonials of 


their Christian experiences. Good open- 
ing for the day. 

Anniversary Day—1l1 to 12 a. m.— 
4 Anniversary sermon by Rev. H. H. 

’Parker. Crowded house. Beautiful 
- decorations. 

3 to 5 p. m.—Jubilee Anniversary of 
Hawaiian Board. Hon. P. C. Jones 


presiding. 
Interesting addresses by Rev. H. H. 
Parker, ‘Historical Reminiscences,” 


Rev. William B. Oleson; historical ad- 
dress, Hon. W. R. Castle; historical ad- 
dress, Judge Sanford B. Dole. 


Christian Endeavor rally—7 p. m.— 
A special occasion for Endeavorers. 
Crowded house. Splendid singing. En- 
thusiastic address by S. L. Desha. A 
strong address by Miss Erickson. Good 
music. Territorial Christian Endeavor 
well represented. Local Christian En- 
deavor Union for young people well 
represented also. Responses to roll call 
were most interesting. Island Christian 
Endeavor presidents showed strength of 
work in the Island Associations. The 
rally was an opportune time for the 
local Christian Endeavor people to meet 
and to know the Territorial Christian 
Endeavor, to have some idea of its size 
and strength and to appreciate what it 
is doing. It was a splendid chance for 
a good social gathering for all the 
Christian Endeavorers. 

After the program was completed 
there was a social time given before the 
people left the church. 


Fourth Day—Monday, June 30. 


The discussions on very significant 
subjects were the most interesting parts 
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of the day’s program. Messrs. D. Scud- 
der and Poepoe spoke on “A United 
Church,” emphasis being laid on the 
unity of church members as a basis of 
success. 

Messrs. Desha, Baker, Mahaulu, Kau- 
meheiwa and Kamakawiwoole had faith- 
ful discussions on Yoking Together 
Nearby Churches. The advantages and 
disadvantages of combining churches 
were thoroughly discussed, and much 
good was received from them. 

Another set of helpful discussions was 
given by Messrs. Kamau, Akina and 
Kekuewa. The subject was Promoting 
Righteousness. The speakers were strong 
and thoroughly aroused to the import- 
ance of their messages and they made 
strong and deep impressions. 

The Sunday School rally in the even- 
ing was well attended and a great deal 
of interest was shown. 


Fifth Day—Tuesday, July 1. 

Sunrise prayer meeting good. Discus- 
sion on “Living Unto Others” partici- 
pated in by many. Full house. Very 
impressive service. 

The business of the day was of a de- 
tailed nature, chiefly given over to re- 
ports. 

Discussion on the topics of the day 
equally as good as day before. 

Inter-Island chorus competition most 
interesting. Crowded house. Hawaii 
won the banner to the bitter disappoint- 
ment of the Oahuans. 

Sixth Day—Wednesday, July 2. 

Sunrise prayer meeting a good one, 
led by Rev. Smith of Methodist Church. 
He made a very strong impression on 
the people. 

Discussions same as before in spirit. 

The Territorial Christian Endeavor 
installation service, which came in the 
evening, was a very impressive service. 
It was well attended. It meant much to 
the Christian Endeavor because it was 
the first of its kind ever conducted in 
the Territory, and it showed the dignity 
and importance of the Christian En- 
deavor work. The way the service 
was conducted was much appreciated. 
A strong address of instruction was 
given by Rev. Kamau of Kauai, the 
consecration prayer by Rev. Kikuewa of 
Waialua was equally as strong. 

Exercises closed with reception for 
officers and a devotional service by and 
for officers only. 

A stirring farewell address by Secre- 
tary Oleson was the feature of the clos- 
ing day, Thursday, July 3. 

The subject of the final sunrise prayer 
meeting was “Proving the Power of 
Christ.” 

The feeling in the hearts of all as the 
sessions came to a close was that it 
was good to have been together. 
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The Last Word on the Gospel 
of Luke No. II. 


By Pa. SCUDDER. 


UNDERDTPFUNDT has recant- 
ed. His wild attempt at being a 
Higher Critic, as reported in THE 
Frienp for June, brought down upon 
his head a storm of wrath from the or- 
thodox Higher Critics, who declared that 
his views were altogether too far in ad- 
vance of the times and that by his ex- 
treme statements he was bringing the 
whole cause of higher criticism into dis- 
repute. The Higher Critic Party there- 
fore went en masse to No Man’s Pub- 
lishing Haus, demolished the whole edi- 
tion and excommunicated the author. 
The orthodox Conservatives were 
thrown into equal consternation. De- 
claring that he was a destroyer of the 
Faith and should not be allowed to get 
off so easily, they raised the cry “Down 
with the rascal!’ and loading up with 
hundertpfundt brickbats, they fired them 
at his Haupt and put him out of the 
literary business for all time to come. 
Hundertpfundt retired into a monast- 
ery and wrote the following most humble 
confession : 


“T believe that Luke wrote the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. 

“T believe that he wrote it during his 
own life time and not in the 19th 
Century. 

“T believe that he knew what he was 
writing about. 

“T believe it is not necessary to accept 
as established fact everything that 
happens to appear in print. 

“T believe that the common sense of 
the common man is a good guide to 
an understanding of the spiritual 
truth revealed in the Gospels.” 

a a 

The heatts of all in the Territory 
have gone out to Mrs. Ralph Wilcox, of 
Lihue, Kauai, in her great sorrow. The 
sudden death by drowning of Mr. Wil- 
cox, July 12, was a shock to the entire 
community. Great sympathy is also felt 
for Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Wilcox, 
parents of the deceased, as well as for 
the many others bound by ties of family 
and friendship. 
(RNEASY. i ee Aang Ou oR eee ate Se CS oeas al 

DHESSWEETEST LIVES: 
—o— 

The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 


Whose deeds, both great and small, are 
close-knit strands 

Of an unbroken thread; where love en- 
nobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring 
no bells, 


The book of life the shining record tells. 
E. B. Browning. 
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Jubilee Memorial Address® 


By Rev. Wm. B. Oleson 


N THE FRIEND of May, 1863, the fol- 
I lowing notice appeared: “The Evangeli- 
cal Association will commence its sessions 
next Wednesday, the 3rd inst. The num- 
ber of missionaries already arrived, and 
others expected, indicate that the meetings 
will be fully attended. Subjects of the 
highest importance relating to this Mission, 
and missions in general, will be discussed. 
The presence of Rev. Dr. Anderson, Senior 
Secretary of the American Board, will add 
greatly to the interest of the discussions.” 

The meeting of the Association thus re- 
ferred to, was a prolonged one, continuing 
for nearly a month, viz.—from June 3 to 
July 1, 1863. The scribe of that Associa- 
tion was Rev. Orramel H. Gulick. It ap- 
pears that Rev. Henry Hodges Parker was, 
after the first year, the Recording Secre- 
tary of the Hawaiian Board, organized dur- 
ing this meeting of the Association. As 
these two are the only survivors of that 
meeting, it would seem that scribes are 
certainly among the number who shall be 
long in the land. 

Two notable decisions were reached dur- 
ing that conference, viz., that the Mission 
should become self-directing and self-sus- 
taining; and that its affairs should be en- 
trusted to a Board elected by the Evangeli- 
cal Association. 

These decisions were not reached until 
after prolonged discussion and opposition. 
Serious misgivings were entertained by not 
a few of the missionaries as to the wisdom 
of such radical action. The final decision 
was made with considerable concern and 
foreboding. It is not my purpose now to 
enter into a lengthy discussion of the ac- 
tion then taken. But it can be said that it 
was in the nature of an experiment that 
has not been followed elsewhere; that it 
severed the mission from the churches of 
the and thus’ lessened the 
chances of securing reinforcements from 
the East; that it placed the burden of self- 
support on churches and communities that 
were ill-prepared to meet it; that it thrust 
upon the remnant of the missionaries the 
obligation to provide at first hand, and at 
great disadvantage, for the future ministry 
of the churches; and that it took no ac- 
count of, because it could not foresee, great 
industrial and social and racial changes 
that seriously affected the life of the Mis- 
sion and added greatly to its obligations. 


mainland, 


While we do not care to discuss the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of the action taken, so 
far as that action determined that the mis- 
sion should henceforth be self-directing and 
self-sustaining, it is timely that mention 
should be made of the courage and resolu- 
tion with which the Mission faced the de- 
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cision and took up its new responsibilities. 
It was heroic action, all the more note- 
worthy because while the plan was not ap- 
proved by many as wise, it was yet adopted 
on the score of two considerations that did 
not bear directly on the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of the plan as it was likely to affect 
Hawaii, the pressure on the Ameri- 
can Board from other lands to under- 
take new mission work elsewhere which it 
could not do while continuing its Hawaiian 
Mission; and the financial stringency in the 
home-land, owing to the civil war, which 
seriously crippled the fiscal ability of the 
American Board. 

These two considerations appealed to the 
knight-errantry of the missionaries in this 
field and carried the day. Their act meant 
the highest type of self-devotion to a great 
task; and nobly they struggled to fulfill it. 

Having finally decided to accept the re- 
sponsible charge of the Mission, the Asso- 
ciation proceeded to the formation of the 
agency through which the affairs of the 
Mission should be administered. 

The Board of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association, therefore, was organized June 
23, 1863, by the adoption of By-Laws and 
the election of the following members of 
the Board: J. W. Smith, G. W. Lilikalani, 
Cc. T. Mills, L. Smith, L. Aholo, S. N. Castle, 
E. W. Clark, J. D. Paris, J. li, J. F. Pogue, 
S. Kipi, S. Kumuhonua, B. W. Parker, E. 
Corwin, T. Coan, W. P. Alexander, S. C. 
Damon, E. Bond, G. W. Pilipo, G. P. Judd. 

The Board perfected its organization by 
electing Rev. Titus Coan as President; Hon. 
E. O. Hall, as Treasurer; Rev. L. H. Gulick, 
as Corresponding Secretary, and Rev. E. W. 
Clark as Recording Secretary. 

During the half century just closed there 
have been one hundred and thirty-six mem- 
bers of the Board, of whom, so far as 
Known, sixty are still living, and forty-three 
are still members of the Board. Only one 
member of the Board at its organization, is 
still with us, Rev H. H. Parker, and he is 
still a member of the Board. 

The next oldest members in point of ser- 
vice are our present President, Hon. P. C. 
Jones, who became a member in 1870, and 
has served continually since then, a period 
of forty-three years; F. W. Damon and W. 
O. Smith, elected in 1883; A. F. Cooke, 
elected in 1885, and Rev. E. S. Timoteo, 
elected in 1886. 

There have been five Presidents of the 
Board, viz., Rev. Titus Coan, serving twenty 
years, from 1863-1883; Hon. A. F. Judd, for 
seventeen years, from 1883-1900; Hon. J. B. 
Atherton for three years, from 1900-1903; 
Hon. Henry Waterhouse for one year, from 
1903-4; and the present incumbent Hon. P. 
C. Jones, who was elected President in 
1904. 

There have been but three Treasurers of 
the Board, viz., Hon. E. O. Hall, serving 
twenty years, from 1863-1883; Mr. W. W. 
Hall, serving eighteen years, from 1883- 
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1901, and the present incumbent, Mr. Theo- 
dore Richards, who was elected Treasurer 
in 1901. 

There have been seven Secretaries of the 
Board: Rev. L. H. Gulick, serving for 
seven years, from 1863-1870; Rev. J. F. 
Pogue, for seven years, from 1870-1877; 
Rev. H. Bingham, for three years, from 
1877-1880; Rev. A. O. Forbes, for nine years, 
from 1880-1889; Rev. O. P. Emerson, for 
fifteen years, from 1889-1904; Rev. D. Scud- 
der for three years, from 1904-1907, and 
the present incumbent who was elected in 
1908. 

A Charter of Incorporation was granted 
by the government February 4, 1873, and 
the following were the original charter 
members of the Board, viz: 

H. H. Parker, L. Smith, S. N. Castle, E. 
P. Church, J. W. Smith, W. D. Alexander, 
S. W. Nueku, E. Kekoa, J. D. Paris, H. 
Manase, B. W. Parker, S. C. Damon, A. O. 
Forbes, J. N. Paikuli, W. L. Moehonua, J. 
Waiamau, G. W. Pilipo, Titus Coan, E. 
Bond, M. Kuaea, W. P. Alexander, G. P. 
Judd, P. C. Jones, W. Frear, H. Bingham, 
J. F, Pogue and E. O. Hall. 

This charter was amended on the 23rd. 
day of January, 1902. 

When this Board was organized the popu- 
lation of Hawaii was 62,924. Now there are 
three times as many people residing in 
Hawaii as then. 


In 1863, the receipts of the Board for a 


Mission work were $8,171.99. In 1912, the 
expenditures amounted to $61,374. In the 
early part of the past fifty years the work 
of the Board was almost wholly among 
Hawaiians. Now through its Social Settle- 
ments, churches, and schools, it reaches a 
score of other nationalities. 

During the past fifty years, the Board has 
expended in mission work in Hawaii, Micro- 
nesia and the Marquesas, over $1,500,000. 
Ten per cent of this amount, viz., $168,531 
came from the Hawaiian Churches. 

When we consider the tremendous losses 
in membership and therefore in efficiency 
of the Hawaiian churches for the first thirty 
years of the half century, we recognize 
somewhat the discouragements and pro- 
blems of that period. In the first ten years 
the membership of the churches decreased 
7,865; in the second ten years, 6,024; in 
the third ten years, 832. 

It was in the face of such dismaying facts 
that the men who then constituted the Ha- 
waiian Board, girded themselves with brave 
hearts and set themselves to stay the de- 
crease and to rally the churches to new 
life and growth. 

Strange as it may seem, the period of 
great declension was the golden age in the 
history of our Hawaiian Churches, for it 
was then that those churches sent into 
foreign mission work, eighty-three choice 
men and women, whom these same churches 
sustained with loyal devotion. 

This fact points to the conflict between a 
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“merely nominal faith, which many held in 
the churches, and the living faith that filled 
the souls of others. So that while many 
fell away, as in Israel of old, the saving 
remnant put their faith to the noble testing 
of devoted missionary interest in far-distant 
Islanders. 

It was a wise and rewarding effort which 
the Hawaiian Board directed in fostering 
the interest of the Hawaiian Churches in 
active missionary undertaking at the time 
of rapid declension in membership, for it 
conserved the faith of many, and laid the 
foundations for wholesome growth in the 
years that followed. For in the fourth ten 
years of the half century the decrease was 
only 88, and in the last ten years the in- 
crease has been 4606, in which increase the 
Hawaiian Churches have shared largely. 

We look backward and we think of the 
men who stood sturdily for righteousness in 
days of darkness; who went forth like 
apostles to the benighted tribes of the 
South Seas; who cast in their lot with an 
apparently losing cause, strong in faith, 
and unfailing in resource; and who planned 
and guided and sustained the churches of 
Hawaii in the great conflict between the 
forces of darkness and of light. 

We think of the fathers who, with mem- 
ories of great ingatherings, lived to labor 
on in the days of great declension,—the 


; ye of the missionaries in the pastorate,— 


Coan, Alexander, Baldwin, L. Smith, J. W. 
Smith, Paris, Bond, Parker, and Lyons; of 
the missionaries Kauwealoha, Kekela, Ma- 
hoe, Hapuku, Kapali, Maka, Lono, and 
others; of the strong men in the churches, 
li, Aholo, Pilipo, Kauhane, Kuaea, Nawahi, 
Waiamau, Nakuina, and others; of those 
noble laymen who have honored this Board 
with their service, Judd, Castle, E. O. Hall, 
Cooke, W. W. Hall, Atherton, Baldwin, 
Waterhouse, and others; of those whose 
service was peculiarly helpful in educational 
effort,—Lyman, Alexander, Dole, Andrews, 
Rice, Bailey, Wilcox, Bishop, Damon, Hyde 
and others; and of those on whom fell the 
direct responsibility of administering the 
affairs of the Board,—Clark, Gulick, Pogue, 
Bingham, Forbes and Emerson. 


It was an heroic task that these men en- 
gaged in, and they faltered not in fulfilling 
it. 

In The Friend for January, 1863, Dr. Da- 
mon wrote: “We have heard and read 
much about kerosene as an article for 
lamps. Persons who have tried kerosene 
speak in the highest terms of it.” 

Whale-oil lamps, to be succeeded by kero- 
sene, seem but dim light as compared to 
our age of gas and electricity. 

But the illuminants of 1863 sufficed for 
the men of that day. It was an age of re- 
stricted resources as compared to ours. 
But it was an age of high-living and of 
splendid effort; and no greater blessing 
can come to Hawaii today than that the 
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NAURU NEW AND OLD 


HERE are still people alive who 

remember the Nauru of thirty or 
even forty years ago. The present 
Nauru, however, would not be recog- 
nized by them. It was in those days 
called Pleasant Island. A very foolish 
idea seems to prevail to give the beau- 
tiful, romantic islands of the South-seas 
English, Spanish or German names. 
Why should Banaba be called “Ocean 
Island” or Kusaie “Strongs Island” and 
Nauru “Pleasant Island?” Some of the 
smaller islands of New Guinea have 
been blessed with such names as Saint 
Paul, Saint Peter; Ponape in the Caro- 
line Group is called “Ascension Island.” 
There are barges and boats belonging 
to different missions in these waters 
called Saint Francis, Saint Matthew, 
Saint Agnes, San Christopher and what 
more. If Saint Agnes is a small schoon- 
er and gets stuck on a reef, along comes” 


Lying 30 miles south of the Line and 
in 150° east Longitude it will be ob- 
served that its position is far away from 
any regular tracks used by mail steam- 
ers running between America and Aus- 
tralia. Fifteen years ago the sails of 
kerosene packets, coming from Phila- 
delphia around the Horn on their way 
to Japan, would be seen at long inter- 
vals on the horizon, but even those ships 
have disappeared. 

When the writer first settled on 
Nauru he had to wait nearly nineteen 
months until the first vessel, carrying 
home letters, arrived. Even the Ameri- 
can whale ships which called here dur- 
ing the latter part of the Nineteenth 
century had given Nauru then already 
a wide berth. Very few of them touch- 
ed at the island after October 2, 1888— 
the date when Germany took possession 
of the Marshall Group. The isolation 
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San Christopher -and helps her out of 
her trouble by pulling her off. The 
natives wonder why the white man in- 
troduces new, for him unpronounceable, 
names for islands and things for which 
he already has terms. Let us therefore 
be fair and drop “Pleasant Island” and 
call the once forgotten, but now all im- 
portant, little rock in the Mid-Pacific 
Nauru, or more correctly “Anawaro.” 


mantle of those sturdy and devoted men of 
the past may fall on some of us as we face 
the urgent calls of these days of large op- 
portunity in which we are now living. 

* Celebrating the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Hawaiian Board. 


Church. 
of Nauru has, however, been beneficial 


to its natives. While on many other 
islands of Micronesia diseases, intro- 
duced by whalers and others, wrought 
great havoc among the inhabitants, 
Nauru suffered but little. 


In 1899 there resided but four trad- 
ers, all of them former sailors, and a 
Government employe on Nauru. The 
latter had just given up trading. The 
natives were still in their natural state. 
An attempt to Christianize them had 
been made early in the nineties, but the 
work had been given up again. It was 
virgin soil for the missionary. When 
he came he met with the favor of the 
natives and the resistance of the traders, 
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which shortly afterwards turned into 
hatred. This was as it ought to be. 
Darkness and Light never agree, traders 
and missionaries very seldom. 

The turning point in the history of 
Nauru had come. A few years after- 
wards the missionary had gathered a 
little company of converts and organized 
a church. This little company of be- 
lievers grew month by month and was 
happy in its child-like faith. Then a 
dark cloud appeared on the spiritual 
horizon. The Roman Catholic priests 
came and sought to destroy what had 
been built up. Years of trouble followed. 
This trouble, however, was the best 
thing that could happen to the spiritual 
development of the natives. It separated 
the chaff from the wheat. The natives 
wondered why the Church of Christ 
sent them one lone missionary with his 
wife first, and when his work had as- 
sumed fairly large dimensions another 
faction of the Church sent four men 
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the missionary conducted his first ser- 
vice in 1899. Fifty were present at the 
first meeting, 1100 at the dedication ser- 
vice in 1909. Pigs, lizzards, rats, dogs, 
fowls and dirty unclad natives consti- 
tuted the first congregation—well dress- 
ed, clean colored people with many 
white friends the second. At the latter 
service hymn-books and New Testa- 
ments were in the hands of the people. 
Nearly all the people could read them, 
too. The latest acquisition to the Pro- 
testant Mission is a brass band of four- 
teen pieces. They can play, too! 

The fourteen years of missionary work 
among these people have not been in 
vain. The result is: Over 600 Church 
members, 229 scholars in three schools, 
and this out of a total population of 
only 1308. Besides the above many of 
the 600 Caroline Islanders who work 
here for the Pacific Phosphate Co., Ltd., 
attend church. A printing press sup- 
plies the people with literature. The 


The present up-to-date edifice. 


without wives and four women with- 
out husbands to pull it to pieces again. 
Nauru, with its, at that time 1500 na- 
tives, was well supplied with preachers. 
However, two-thirds of the present pop- 
ulation of 1308 stick to the lone mis- 
sionary’s teaching. They have good 
horse sense. May they never lose it. 
Satisfied for years to hear the Word ina 
church built out of native material, the 
congregation voted in 1908 to put up a 
large wooden building with a_ tower. 
Nearly $3000 was collected in a short 
time—Honolulu friends gave another 
$1000 and the church building became 
an accomplished fact. A good Hono- 
lulu lady friend paid for a large organ, 
and in March, 1909, the first public 
meeting was held in the new buidling. 
What a difference from the hut in which 


New ‘Testament, the Psalms and a 
Hymn book containing 117 selected 
Gospel Hymns have been translated and 
printed on the spot. Heathen customs 
are nearly a thing of the past. Four- 
teen years ago Sunday was an unknown 
day on Nauru. Now when the bells call 
to prayer on the Sabbath morn people 
come from the remotest parts of the 
Island and fill the Lord’s house. So 
much for spiritual changes. The trans- 
formation wrought through the power 
of the Gospel has been marvelous. 
That commerce and industry follow 
in the path of the Gospel messenger has 
been proven on Nauru. What an ex- 
citement used to prevail in years gone 
by when a litle trading schooner arrived. 
The arrival of 6000 or 7000 ton steam- 
(Continued on page 189.) 
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Inter-Island Music Contest e 


HE Second Inter-Island Music 

Contest was held in Kawaiahao 

Church on the evening of July 2, before 
a crowd that left no standing room. 

The musical selection which had been 
previously printed and circulated through 
the islands for practice was one of 
Gounod’s compositions, commonly known 
as “Praise Ye Jehovah;” the Hawaiian 
title being ““Halelu aku i ka Makua.” 

After a brief devotional exercise led 
by Rev. E. S. Timoteo, the contest was 
introduced by Rev. F. S. Scudder, com- 
mittee in charge, who held up the Ban- 
ner which was won last year by the 
island of Hawaii, remarking that by 
courtesy the victors of last year were 
offered the first place on the pro- 
gram, but that they strenuously objected 
on the ground that they intended to hold 
on to that banner till the last minute,— 
to hold their colors they were going to 
fight to the last ditch. At their own re- 
quest therefore they were assigned the 
final number in the contest. 

The first place, then, was given to 
Kauai, in recognition of their superior 
courage; for though their chorus had 
gradually dwindled to a quartet, and 
even of this remnant, the tenor, at the, 
last moment, had been summoned nom 
the trio that was present were determin-® 
ed to win the banner, nevertheless. They 
sang well, too, and received the com- 
mendation of the judges. 

Maui was called up, but being unpre- 
pared to sing the appointed chorus, they 
sang a selection of their own. Judge 
Kalua, who afterwards entertained the 
audience with spicy remarks while the 
judges were making their decision, took 
the occasion to give Maui some gentle 
advice. We were sorry for the proud 
island, but the judge being a Maui man 
himself—well, we look for a grand Maui 
chorus next time. 

Oahu did finely, with a strong division 
under the command of Rev. Akaiko 
Akana they stormed the fort, 

“Long time in even scale 
The battle hung.” 

It seemed as though the colors were 
bound to fall into Oahu’s hands, when 
Hawaii, rallying her forces, fell with 
mighty onslaught upon the invading foe. 
It looked like a drawn battle. 

The flag of truce was unfurled while 
the judges, Mr. G. E. Andrus, Rev. C. 
M. Kamakawiwoole and Rev. A. Craig 
Bowdish, went out for consultation. The 
result was to be determined by the fol- 
lowing test: 

1. Tempo and spirit counting 8 points. 

2. Enunciation, 4 points. 

3. Attack and cut off, 4 points. 

4. Expression and shading, 4 points. 

In announcing the result, the judges § 
acknowledged their difficulty in arriving 
at a decision, for each of the three con- 
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“testing choruses had certain points of 


superiority, but they had unanimously 
agreed in awarding the banner again to 
the island of Hawaii. The victors then 
waved their banner in triumph and_ by 
request sang another selection. 

The program was pleasantly varied by 
quartets and choruses rendered by the 
young people of Mr. Akana’s congrega- 
tion, and by a Japanese flute solo by Mr. 
M. Ito of the Wailuku Church. 

We would suggest that another year 
admission to these contests be by ticket 
only, as the disorder at times was not 
creditable to a meeting held in connec- 
tion with the Annual Conference. 


For Next Year's Contest. 


Regret was expressed that Molokai, 
with its well known choruses was not 
represented. The idea heretofore has 
been that the different Island Associations 
should compete with each other, and by 
that arrangement Maui and Molokai 
were expected to unite in forming one 
chorus. Experience seems to show that 
this plan is not feasible because of in- 
adequate representation. The singers 
are not always delegates. We propose 
therefore a new alignment of choruses 
which will be better adapted for practice 
WOtK miele sussshavVe,e Next, .yeavt, Six 
choruses, one each from the following 
districts : 

North Hawaii 
South Hawaii 
Maui 
Molokai 
Oahu 

Kauai 


Request was also made that competi- 
tion be invited in producing original 
composition of words and music for use 
in the next Annual Contest. Mr. Scud- 
der interposed the objection that one 
object of this contest is to cultivate a 
knowledge and love of music that is 
recognized throughout the world as 
classic, as opposed to the tendency to be- 
come provincial in our musical taste. 
Nevertheless, as an experiment, for next 
year’s contest, he would invite composers 
to submit original compositions to the 
committee for approval; if any composi- 
tion of high merit is received, the com- 
mittee would take it into consideration 
in choosing its piece for 1914. 

The following conditions should be 
noted : 


1. The music should be original. 
2. The words may be original, or 
Words of Scripture, or 
Words of some standard hymn. 

3. Compositions, to secure attention, 
must be in the hands of the committee 
not later than December 1, 1913. 

—F.S.S%. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BIBLE LANDS 


By ARTHUR E. LARIMER. 


“It was a tremendous inspiration to 
visit the Holy Land. Never did the 
Bible stories seem so real or the 
personality of Christ mean so much 
as during the days | spent in the 
land where our Christian religion 
had its birth. It is my hope that 
those who read these impressions 
will have a new interest in the Bible 
and an increased faith in the divine 
man Jesus Christ who lived among 
these scenes and whose influence still 
lives to make Palestine a Holy Land.” 


Y first glimpse of the lands made 
YZ famous through Bible story was 
Mount Sinai at sunrise. After three 
days’ steaming through the Red Sea 
under cloudless skies, we were all eager 
for the sights of Egypt and the Holy 
Land. I was called at daybreak on the 
fourth day just in time to see the sun 
ascend as a great ball of fire over the 
rugged peaks of Sinai where Moses had 
received the ten commandments four 
thousand years ago. Mt. Sinai rises to 
a height of 7300 feet above the Arabian 
wilderness. Its jagged summits re- 
semble the teeth of a saw. It is barren 
and desolate. 


Almost under the shadow of Sinai, I 
turned to the book of Exodus and read 
the story of the wanderings of the chil- 
dren of Israel under the leadership of 
Moses. I traced them in their flight 
across this same Red Sea on which [| 
was traveling. I read how they were 
guided by a pillar of fire by night and a 
cloud by day until they were safe from 
Pharaoh’s hosts. How they wandered 
through the Arabian desert to Elim, the 
oasis of wells and palm trees. Of their 
sufferings in the wilderness of Sin when 
God gave them quails and manna to eat. 
And finally I read the ten command- 
ments themselves with a compelling in- 
terest as I gazed on the mount from 
which they were given, 


All morning our ship passed these 
shores along which the Israelites had 
marched in search of the Promised 
Land. At noon we entered the Suez 
canal, the connecting link between the 
Orient and the Occident. It is 100 miles 
in length and barely wide enough to per- 
mit two ships to pass. The canal was 
dug from the sand of the Egyptian 
desert along the route traversed by the 
Holy family in their flight from Pales- 
tine into Egypt. The traveler is shown 
a sacred tree under which Mary, Joseph 
and the infant Christ rested in their 
journey toward Heliopolis, the old Egyp- 
tian capital. 


As we entered the canal, the real des- 


ert life pictured so often in the Bible 
stories was seen on both sides. Here 
was a caravan of camels bearing Arabs 
dressed in white turbans and flowing 
robes, traveling across the trackless des- 
ert just as they. have done for centuries 
past. There was a group of tents where 
the nomads had stopped to wait for the 
sand storm which had darkened the sun 
in midday to pass over, the camels 
crouching with their backs to the flying 
sand. No signs of foliage were visible. 
Nothing but a waste of sand. 

Leaving the ship at Port Said, we 
journeyed inland by rail to Cairo, the 
central point for visiting Heliopolis, the 
pyramids and sphinx, and the Nile. Lit- 
tle is left of old Heliopolis except the 
ruins of the college where Moses was 
said to have been educated while in the 
household of Pharaoh. A red granite 
obelisk 60 feet high of which Cleopatra’s 
Needle in Central Park, New York City, 
is a similar type, marks the site of the 
ancient city. 


The pyramids, old in days of Moses, 
are an eight mile drive from Cairo. 
They are built on the burning sands just 
beyond the fertile valley of the Nile 
where date palms grow in profusion, 
The largest of these three massive piles 
of stone rises to a height of 461 feet, 
and is the tomb of Cheops, a former 
distinguished ruler of Egypt. The in- 
terior passages in the pyramids leading 
to the chambers where the bodies were 
buried may be inspected today with the 
assistance of Arabian guides. Just be- 
yond the third pyramid is the immortal 
sphinx, a giant figure of a lion with a 
human head, cut from one solid rock 
172 feet in length. The thrill which 
comes from gazing on these wonders of 
the world which we have been familiar 
with from early childhood, can hardly 
be described. 

We were shown bulrushes along the 
Nile similar to those in which Moses 
was hid as a baby and discovered by 
Pharaoh’s daughter. We visited the 
Egyptian museum in Cairo with its 
world-famous mummies and excavated 
ruins of old Egypt. It was indeed a 
spectacle to look at the body of Rameses 
the Great in an excellent state of preser- 
vation after being buried over 5000 
years. 

Leaving the land of sun and sand, I 
embarked on a Khedivial Line steamer 
for Palestine. After a fifteen hour voy- 
age on the blue Mediterranean, we land- 
ed at Jaffa, the southern port of entry, 
known as Joppa in Bible times. The 
landing here is effected by small boats 
stalls on the edge of the streets in which 
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rocks. It reminded me of certain Ha- 
waii landings from Inter-Island steam- 
ers: 

After passing through the Turkish 
custom house, I set foot for the first 
time on the soil of the real Holy Land; 
the Land about which we have all studied 
more or less unconsciously for years. 
The narrow streets thronged with men 
and women of strange color and garb; 
the camels and donkeys passing by with 
their human and material burdens; the 
stalls on the edge of the streets in wihch 
merchants were selling their wares; all 
of these make one realize that he has 
entered a peculiar country. 

At Jaffa, the House of Simon the 
Tanner is shown to the visitor who is 
taken up to the house top where Peter 
had his wonderful vision of the sheet 
let down from Heaven. After visiting 
the Tomb of Tabitha who was raised 
from the dead in that spot, we were 
taken to the hotel where the rooms are 
named for old testament characters in- 
stead of numbered. My room was label- 
ed “Daniel.” The next room was 
“Moses” and so on throughout the hotel. 

The journey by rail to Jerusalem was 
filled with interest. Passing the orange 
groves which abound in the outskirts of 
Jaffa, we came to the Plain of Sharon, a 
great stretch of level land covered with 
small highly colored wild flowers. The 
scarlet poppy and the blue anemone were 
everywhere. These were the “lilies of 
the field’ referred to so often by our 
Lord. 

Wheat and olives are the staple pro- 
ducts of the Plain of Sharon. Many of 
the Jews returning to Palestine are lo- 
cating there. At present 53 small Jewish 
colonies are carrying on agricultural de- 
velopment on this plain in fulfilment of 
the prophecy that the Jews will return 
to their native land. It may be interest- 
ing to note that Palestine is now under 
control of the Turkish government 
which is very unsatisfactory to the in- 
habitants. The rate of taxation is 10 
per cent and little is given to the peo- 
ple in return, There are no public 
schools, the roads are poor, sanitary 
conditions are bad, and the government 
is generally inefficient. The Syrian pop- 
ulation which is large, favors English 
rule for Palestine, but Great Britain is 
not anxious to face the problem into 
which conflict between Moslems and 
Christians enters so forcibly. 

Our train paused at Lydda where 
Peter healed Aeneas who was for eight 
years sick with palsy. We passed the 
valley of Ajalon where Joshua com- 
manded the sun and moon to stand still 
for twenty-four hours. We had a 
splendid view of Mizpah, the meeting 
place of the tribes of Israel where our 
Christian Endeavor benediction, ‘The 
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Lord watch between me and thee while 
we are absent one from another,” or- 
iginated. At Ekron we followed the 
road over which the Ark of the Coven- 
ant was carried. Zorah, thé birthplace 
of Samson, was the next stop. Wind- 
ing up through the hills of Judea, our 
train pulled into the city of Jerusalem 
just at sunset. 

A feeling of strong emotion came over 
me when I gazed at the Holy City. 
Looking up from the station, Jerusalem 
with its four mountains surrounded by 
a city wall, was illuminated by the rays 
of the setting sun. Practically every- 
thing in the city is made of stone. The 
original city of Christ’s time was de- 
stroyed by Titus, son of the Roman em- 
peror Vespasian in 70 A. D. But Mt. 
Zion, the Mount of Olives and other 
Bible landmarks remain. Jerusalem was 
rebuilt by Constantine the Great in the 
fourth century, captured by the follow- 
ers of Mohammed in the latter part of 
the seventh century, recaptured by the 
Crusaders in the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries, and at present the holy places 
are partly in the hands of Moslems and 
partly under the control of Christians 
principally of the Roman Catholic and 
Greek orthodox faith. 


The immediate effect of a stay in 
Jerusalem was to cause me to want to 
read over and over the scriptural ac- 
counts of the life and death of our Lord 
while visiting the actual scenes where 
the events transpired. Most of these 
places are marked by chapels or 
churches. One may visit Mount Zion, 
“the joy of the whole earth,’ where the 
location of the houses of Annas and 
Caiaphas is shown. The facsimile of 
the upper chamber where the last sup- 
per was eaten on the night when Christ 
was betrayed is very impressive. 

On Mount Moriah is the site of the 
temple of Solomon now occupied by the 
Mosque of Omar. Solomon’s stables 
have been excavated but not a trace re- 
mains of the temple. So complete was 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
that the ground was plowed and not one 
stone remained upon another. Nearby 
is the Pool of Bethesda recently exca- 
vated where Christ healed the lame man 
unable to walk to the pool at the time 
when the angel troubled the waters. 
Continuing on the same street we come 
to the home of Pilate with its “Ecce 
homo” arch. This begins the “Via 
Dolorosa,’ the way of sorrow along 
which Christ bore His cross as He was 
taken to be crucified. Calvary is mark- 
ed by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
erected on the spot where our Lord is 
thought to have suffered and died on 
the cross for the sins of the world. 


Outside the city wall is the field of 
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blood where Judas was buried. Beyond 
it, is the village of Siloam with its pool 
made famous by the hymn “By Cool 
Siloam’s Shady Rill.” 


Passing the tomb of Mary, the Moth- 
er of Christ, and crossing the brook 
Kedron, we come to the Garden of 
Gethsemane where our Lord went so 
often to pray and where He suffered 
such great agony the night before His 
crucifixion. This Garden is a beauty 
spot today as it has always been, well 
filled with a variety of flowers and trees. 
The tall cypresses are particularly strik- 
ing. 

Gethsemane lies at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives. Continuing up the 
mountain which contains a sprinkling of 
olive trees all along the slope, at the 
summit we are shown the place where 
Christ is said to have taught the Lord’s 
Prayer to His disciples, the spot over- 
looking Jerusalem where He wept over 
the city, and the vicinity in which His 
Ascension into Heaven took place. 

Nestling under the eastern slope of 
the Mount of Olives is the village of 
Bethany, home of Mary, Martha, and 
Lazarus, where Jesus often visited. 
Twenty-five miles beyond, across the 
wilderness of Judea with its rocky, bar- 
ren hillsides, we passed the brook ) 
Cherith where Elijah was fed by the 
ravens, and came to ancient Jericho, the 
city of palm trees. This is the city cap- 
tured by Joshua just after he had led 
the children of Israel into the promised 
land. The walls fell by miraculous 
means before the Israelites and recent 
Austrian excavations have uncovered 
these walls exactly as they are reported 
in the Bible to have fallen. 

Jericho is at the foot of Mount 
Quarantana where Christ is thought to 
have been tempted by the devil in His 
three great temptations. From Jericho 
we traveled six miles to the Dead Sea 
where we had a swim in the saltiest 
body of water on earth. The Dead Sea 
is 1292 feet below sea level and contains 
24 per cent solid matter. Then we fol- 
lowed the valley of the River Jordan 
through the burning desert until we 
came to the ford where Christ was said 
to have been baptized by John the Bap- 
tist. The Jordan today is a swift, muddy 
river with an average width of about 
eighty feet. The fringe of trees on 
either bank is the only sign of green in 
the desert through which the lower Jor- 
dan flows. 


Returning by the narrow road along 
which a certain man going down to 
Jericho fell among thieves, we could 
fully appreciate Christ’s parable of the 
Good Samaritan. The route led us back 
through the Wilderness of Tekoa, home 
of the prophet Amos, into the moun- 
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, tainous region of Judea toward Bethle- 


hem. Wheat and grazing fields were 
on every hand. Arabian and Syrian 
shepherds equipped with staves and 


crooks as in Bible times were watching 
over their flocks of sheep. We were 
shown the field just outside of Bethle- 
hem where Ruth gleaned in the field of 
Boaz and where the angels appeared to 
the shepherds announcing the birth of 
our Saviour in the city of David nearby. 
While the chain of evidence is not com- 
plete, there is every reason to believe 
that these events occurred in this im- 
mediate vicinity. 5 

Bethlehem remains practically un- 
changed since the day when Christ was 
born there over 1900 years ago. It is a 
city of 10,000 population mostly Syrians, 
in contrast to Jerusalem where over 
two-thirds of the 70,000 inhabitants are 
Jews. There is not a Jew in Bethlehem. 
The great interest in Bethlehem attaches 
to the church of the Nativity, built over 
the manger in which our Lord was 
born. The manger itself cut from solid 
rock may be seen in a perfect state of 
preservation. Candles are kept burning 
upon it day and night, and a figure of a 
star has been made on the rock just 
underneath the point where the star 
guiding the three Wise Men hung over 
the birthplace. Christmas has a new 
meaning to me after this visit to Beth- 
lehem. 

It was a tremendous inspiration to 
visit the Holy Land. Never did the 
Bible stories seem so real or the per- 
sonality of Christ mean so much as dur- 
ing the days I spent in the land where 
our Christian religion had its birth. It 
is my hope that those who read these 
impressions will have a new interest in 
the Bible and an increased faith in the 
divine man Jesus Christ who lived 
among these scenes and whose influence 
still lives to make Palestine a Holy 
Land. 

et 


“Bring on the Birds’’ 
Editor of The Friend :— 


Dear Sir: In your last number you 
say that “the greatest lack of Hawaii is 
bird life.” Would it not be more cor- 
rect to say the lack of birds of the right 
species? Are we not already over- 
stocked with sparrows and mynahs? 
Sparrows that steal the wheat, cracked 
corn and broken rice you throw out for 
your domestic fowls? Sparrows that 
make the life of the Chinese rice-planter 
a burden in time of harvest? And my- 
nahs that perk and strut before you, at a 
safe distance, with all the cocky im- 
pudence of a martinet striding the quar- 
ter deck? Mynahs that will tear your 
tender squabs from their motherly nests, 
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tumble them out onto the ground, and 
then appropriate the emptied alcove as 
a nesting place for their own robin- 
green eggs? Mynahs that think it no 
sin to forage any of your fruit that is to 
their liking? 

Perhaps these little rascals do, in a 
measure, keep down our insect pests. If 
so, you cannot prove it by me. I never 
shot but one mynah bird in my life. 
The little fellow was plucky even in his 
death struggle and clawed me most 
viciously. The beauty of their robin- 
green eggs, for which I confess an ad- 
miration that has led to the robbery of 
several of their nests, does not convert 
me to love and toleration for this oriental 
rascal. 

A word as to his note—song I will 
not term it. His morning call, to his 
mate, is not beautiful, yet I can tolerate 
it. It has to my ear a far-away resem- 
blance to the tone of the New England 
robin, at such times, however, as he is 
in a mood of great dejection. I must 
apologize to Mr. Redbreast for this com- 
parison. But the robin is not always 
equal to himself. 

By all means let us have the Laughing 
Jackass—is there no other name for 
him ?—and the linnet, the bluebird, the 
lark, “that sings at heaven’s gate,” and 
all the rest of them, at least as many of 
them as will stay with us and act de- 
cently. 

But who shall restore to us the dear 
native birds that once darted through 
our sweet Hawaiian woods, the oo, the 
tiwi, the elepaio, the amakil, the aka- 
kani (singing shadow), that I once saw 
darting, like a golden thread through the 
shadowy grove of a kipuka on the slopes 
of Hualalani—and all the rest of them? 
I fear that the mongoose and the mynah 
are joining hands in a crusade against 
them all. 

Yours, 


N. B. EMERSON. 
P,. S.—Bring on the birds. 
a Id 


To the Editor of The Friend: 


Dear Sir:—I was very glad to see 
your article in this month’s number about 
the birds, having long wondered why no 
attempt has ever been made to introduce 
some of those friends of men and foes 
of bugs to the Islands. I know that 
there are birds that cannot be classed in 
either of those categories and am neither 
ornithologist nor entomologist enough to 
say which is which, but just a plain lover 
of birds who is very weary of the spar- 
row and the mynah, “Only those and 
nothing more!” 

I took it as a happy coincidence that 
just after I had read your bird-piece, 
The National Geographic Magazine for 
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June came to hand, half full of illus- 
trated bird-talk ; fifty colored pictures of 
common birds! This was prepared 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and it is stated, in the in- 
troductory text, that the annual loss to 
the American farmer from insects, is not 
420 millions as you have it, but 700 mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The loss to some of us here is even 
greater than that, comparatively, for we 
have hardly any fruit left. I say noth- 
ing of the aesthetic value of our feath- 
ered friends, though maybe the pretty 
little creatures are worth as much in that 
respect as they are economically. Who 
will assess the value of beauty? 

Trusting that something practical may 
be done in bird-immigration, I am 

Yours truly, 
ROBDsCATTON. 


Honolulu, July 24, 1913. 
aM SM 


ESPONSES to the appeal to the 

national conscience made by THE 
FRIEND in the June issue are being re- 
ceived in increasing numbers. Most of 
the letters from the United States, and 
all from Japan, are most gratifying in 
their expressions of sympathy. 

Rev. Frank N. White, D.D., of Min- 
neapolis, writes that he delivered the ad- 
dress, “Our Nation’s Duty to Japan’’ 
from his own pulpit. In his letter of 
acknowledgment he says: 

“T wish every one who received a 
copy would do likewise. It would go 
far toward forming a wholesome public 
sentiment in opposition to the infamy of 
our nation’s injustice to the oriental. 
The sermon invoked a hearty response 
and I have not heard of one who took 
exception to the duty emphasized. I am 
indebted to you for the chance and the 
privilege of giving my bunch of Min- 
neapolitans so fine and forceful a put- 
ting of our nation’s responsibilities.” 

Dr. White is well known in Honolulu, 
having supplied the Central Union 
Church pulpit three years ago. He was 
then pastor of the Union Park Congre- 
gational Church of Chicago, and is now 
minister of the Lowrie Hill Congrega- 
tional Church, Minneapolis. 

ee 

In the cordial Southern atmosphere 
which their beautiful new home af- 
fords, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Erdman en- 
tertained at luncheon in honor of the 
agents and superintendents of the Ha- 
walian Board during the week of the 
convention. The gathering is remem- 
bered as a grateful respite in a strenuous 
week, Present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
W. B. Oleson, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Whitaker, Miss Warinner, Mr. W. H. 
Rice, Mr. H, P. Judd, Dr. A. S. Baker, 
Dr. J. F. Cowan and the hosts. 
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THE PE RIEN'D 


Below Mason and Dixon’s Line 


€¢WUST too delighted for anything to 

J get back,’ Miss Mabel E. Bosher 
is hard at work preparing for the open- 
ing of the fall term at Kawaiahao Sem- 
inary. Miss Bosher returned from the 
mainland July 1, after a year’s absence. 
Her trip through the South, just before 
starting West, afforded close range 
studies of Hampton, Tuskegee and other 
world famous institutions. In order that 
we may give our readers some idea of 
this latter half of her trip, Miss Bosher 
has allowed us to quote from a letter 
written by her to the seminary faculty: 


Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
May 28, 1913. 


Aloha, aloha nui to you all! 

Where shall I begin and where end? 

You are anxious to hear of my wonder- 
ful trip through the South, of the work 
that is being done in those great schools 
that trace their very inception to our 
own Hilo Boarding School and Lahaina- 
luna. If Hilo Boarding School claims 
to be the mother of Hampton, then she 
is the grandmother of Tuskegee. Proud 
grandmother! 
It is a difficult task that I have set 
myself to perform. One can, after a 
fashion, describe buildings and _ the 
routine life of an institution, but to paint 
pen pictures of the spirit of a place re- 
quires the skill of a true artist. To tell 
of Hampton Institute, without surround- 
ing it with the spirit of its great found- 
er, would be to paint a picture without 
giving it that subtle charm which we 
call “‘atmosphere.”” And alas! I am not 
an artist. 

What could be more ideal than to visit 
Hampton under the guiding hand of 
Mrs. Ellen Weaver. It was good to see 
her. As General Armstrong’s sister she 
was the honored guest of the Institute, 
and she welcomed me into the life that 
she had been enjoying for several 
months, 

The institute is ideally situated in the 
town of Hampton, Va., three miles from 
Old Point Comfort and Fortress Monroe. 
The school has a campus of about 1000 
acres, including the farm lands. There 
are 113 buildings and over 1200 students. 

Holly Tree Inn numbers among these 
buildings. Here the guests of the Insti- 
tute are most cordially welcomed and 
made to feel perfectly at home. The 
work of the Inn is done by the girls of 
the school who are working to pay for 
their tuition and general expenses. 

It was Anniversary Week when I reached 
Hampton and a merry group of guests had 


joined the members of the faculty who live 
at the Inn. The rumor flashed through the 
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air that the author of “Mary Cary” was a 


guest at the Inn! Before there was time 
for Mrs, Weaver to explain that her friend 
was only a poor missionary school marm 
from the Sandwich Islands, a young in- 
structor, much overcome by the delusion 
that he was actually being introduced to as 
famous a personage as the author of “Miss 
Gibby Gault” and “The Man from Lonely 
Land,” stammered as he grasped my hand, 
“So glad to know you. I enjoyed your 
‘Lady of the Decoration’ so much.” 

As I said before, it was Anniversary 
Week. The school was on “dress parade.” 
The Ogden party from New York paid its 
yearly visit, and with them Mrs. Weaver 
and I made the rounds of the buildings, in- 
specting the various departments. 

Hampton is pre-eminently vocational. The 
Academic course includes the usual English 
branches taught in the grammar and high 
school grades. To the academic work are 
added courses in business, agriculture, 
trades, kindergarten and public school 
teaching. The agricultural includes practi- 
cal work on a modern farm in poultry 
yards, dairy, orchards and experiment 
gardens. The trades give a boy a choice 
between carpentry, cabinetmaking, bricklay- 
ing, plastering, painting, wheelwrighting, 
blacksmithing, machine work, steam-fitting 
and plumbing, tailoring, shoemaking, tin- 
smithing, upholstering and printing. The 
girls have practical and theoretical teach- 
ing in the art of home-making, sewing, 
dressmaking, rug weaving, laundering, 
cooking and housekeeping. 

The cry of Hampton and Tuskegee is 
“Stick to the soil. Cultivate the land. Own 
your own farms and buildings.” And the 
ery is being heard. Both boys and girls 
are fitting themselves to go into the “Black 
Belt” of the South, taking with them the 
magnificent training of these great voca- 
tional schools. Occasionally there looms 
on the horizon a Booker T. Washington, or 
an Archdeacon James B. Russell, or a War- 
ren A, Logan, but the average boy or girl 
is content to go among his or her people 
as a teacher or worker, taking with him or 
her the spirit of the institution that will 
forever bear the stamp of that noble man 
who gave his life for the education of the 
negro race,—the spirit of Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, the Soldier, the General, the 
Man. 

You feel this spirit in the class-room, in 
the shops, on the campus. You hear it in 
the chime of bells and in the songs that 
are sung. You breathe it in the very atmos- 
phere around you. If you want real in- 
spiration, visit Hampton! 

There isn’t time to tell you of the “Zulu” 
Chief who wrote a play that was given out- 
of-doors during that Anniversary Week, or 
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of the concerts and luncheons and visits 
that followed in rapid succession. 

When Mrs. Weaver went to New York I 
left the Inn and spent two weeks with Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Darling, who visited the 
Islands two years ago. It was a very happy 
two weeks and gave me a very delightful 
glimpse into the home life of Virginia. 

From Hampton, I went up the river to 
Richmond, and then by rail to Atlanta, 
Georgia. After a hurried visit at Spelman 
Seminary and Atlanta University I went at 
once to Rome, Georgia, to attend the com- 
mencement of the girls’ department of the 
Martha Berry School. This was my first 
visit to a school for the Mountain Whites. 
I would like to say right here that if I had 
an independent fortune I would first endow 
Kawaiahao Seminary and then the Martha 
Berry School! Why? Because I believe in 
the work. Not that Hampton and Tuske- 
gee and the many schools of the A.M.A. do 
not need endowments—bless them, how 
sadly they do need help—but here is a lone 
woman, a Southern gentlewoman, giving 
not only her lands and private income, but 
her time and her heart’s blood, to educate 
the boy and girl, tragically poor, whose 
father and grandfather have been lost to 
the world in the forests of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Never have I seen sturdier, 
more manly lads; never have I gazed upon 
sweeter faces than those of the seventy- 
five girls who looked up at me as I told 
them of our own work in Hawaii. And Miss 
Berry assured me that many of them could 
belong to the Colonial Dames! 

Miss Berry’s school is industrial. She 
began in a log cabin in 1902. She has now 
125 acres and many buildings. The boys’ 
school numbers 200, and next year she 
hopes to have accommodations for 100 girls. 
She has an endowment of $100,000, but each 
year she raises $35,000 for running ex- 
penses. From the first, she has given her 
services freely to the school, without one 
cent of salary or remuneration. Each de- 
partment has its principal and teachers. 
Here again I felt the force of a great per- 
sonality. Martha Berry loves her boys and 
girls and they in turn worship her. These 
white boys and girls were doing the same 
manual work that their colored brothers 
and sisters were doing at Hampton. They, 
too, were fitting themselves to go back to 
their mountain homes as teachers and 
home makers. The motto over the chapel 
door gave me the keynote of the school, 
“Not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.’ Those three days at the Martha 
Berry School are red letter days in my trip 
through the South. 

The ride from Rome, Georgia, to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was most picturesque. May 
is a delightful month to spend in the South. 
The flowers are gorgeous and the Blue 
Ridge Mountains green and cool. In Nash- 
ville I indulged in the wild dissipation of 
visiting a fashionable girls’ boarding school, 
Belmont College, and Vanderbilt University 
as well as Fisk University. The contrasts 
were painful. Perhaps because of these 
contrasts, I felt the color line more in 
Nashville than in any other city that I 
visited. The line was there, in every city, 
but in Nashville it was so broad and star- 
ing that it came up and struck me in the 
face! And my Northern blood boiled with 
inner rage. 

Perhaps if I had that independent fortune 
I referred to a minute ago, I would give 
poor Fisk a few thousand. She needs a 
friend now if she ever needed one. The 
buildings are old and the heating plant is 
useless. They were looking for a president 
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and $300,000! One had a feeling that if they 
could find the $300,000 a president would 
soon appear. 

At the University I found young Crockett 
of Wailuku, Maui, and it was good to hear 
that he was one of the best students at 
Fisk. He was glad to see some one from 
Hawaii and we organized at once a “Mutual 
Admiration Society for the Paradise of the 
Pacific.’ The evening chapel, at which I 
spoke, was followed by a reception given 
by the Domestic Art Department to the 
seniors and faculty. After this reception 
Mr. Crockett took me to the electric car. 
There was a ring of real pathos in his 
voice as he said, “I told the fellows that if 
we were at home (meaning Hawaii) I could 
see you safely to your hotel.” In Nashville 
such a courtesy is impossible. The “Jim 
Crow” car is in Nashivlle. 

In Montgomery, Atlanta, every one, black 
and white, was chewing gum! The per- 
petual motion of the lower jaw was so 
noticeable that I found myself watching 
faces to see how many jaws were actually 
in repose. There were but few—very few. 
I could count them on my fingers. 


In Montgomery I visited a day school 
where a Boston woman was caring for 300 
little colored boys and girls. It was her 
own private school. Most of her teachers 
were Northern women and I realized what 
true missionaries they were when I learned 
that they worked year after year without 
the friendship or companionship of the 
white women of Montgomery. 

From Montgomery to Tuskegee was only 
two hours ride. To visit Tuskegee had 
been the dream of years. Some dreams 
come true! You know the life of Dr. 
Booker T. Washington. Tuskegee, is, of 
course, his monument. It is Hampton over 
again only much larger. The child has 
out-grown the parent. There no white man 
has a footing. The student body of 1500 
colored men and women is taught by a 
faculty of 200 men and women of their own 
race. The life is much the same as at 
Hampton. The same industries are taught; 
the same spirit of hard work prevails. The 
lazy boy or girl need not apply at Tuske- 
gee. There is no room for him. If we 
should work our Hawaiian children one 
half as hard as Dr. Washington works his 
boys and girls we would have no school at 
the end of the first week. Our students 
would all be “make.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Washington entertained me 
at White Hall, the largest dormitory for the 
girls. On Saturday afternoon I went to the 
faculty picnic, and in the evening to the 
military ball given by the officers of the 
battalion. It was as pretty a dance as I 
have ever attended. There was no “rag- 
ging’ and the girls were dressed simply 
and in good taste. 


Sunday was a strenuous day. The ser- 
vices began with the morning church and 
Sunday School and kept up through the 
day, ending with a chapel service of two 
hours and a half in length. But the sing- 
ing! Who can describe it? Close your 
eyes and picture a student body of 1500 
men and women, each one a soloist. Then 
listen to them sing as they are led by a 
chorus of seventy-five picked voices, an 
organ, two pianos and a full orchestra. 
Can you hear them? If the Heavenly choir 
is not composed of students from Hampton 
and Tuskegee I do not believe that I want 
to hear it. I am afraid that I might make 
odious comparisons. 

It would take me many days to write of 
all that I saw at Tuskegee. It is a wonder- 
ful institution presided over by a wonder- 
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ful man. The personality of Dr. Booker T. 
Washington is in every crack and corner 
of that large institution. And like all great 
men, he is extremely modest and simple. 

In passing I might say that if he works 
his faculty and student body over time, 
he also works his guests. I was asked to 
speak six times in four days. Before the 
entire student body and faculty I had the 
pleasure of speaking of the splendid work 
and influence of one of their own race in 
Hawaii—Mr. C, A. Cottrill, who is a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Washington. 

It was difficult for the colored students 
to believe that there was a land where 
there is as little race prejudice as we have 
in Hawaii. One evening, after I had shown 
my pictures of the islands by means of the 
radio-scope, and had told the students about 
our schools, with their cosmopolitan en- 
rollment, a young man said to Professor 
Roberts, “Say, do you think she’s all 
white?” The white women that he knew in 
the South were not like this strange 
creature from Hawaii. 

By the way, the band master, Captain 
Smith, at Tuskegee, played in Berger’s 
Band in 1900. He is very fond of Captain 
Berger, and I am bringing some music of 
his own composition to our German kap- 
pelmeister. 

A heavy rain prevented my seeing much 
of New Orleans. Straight University, like 
Fisk, needs money and a fresh start in life. 

Our problems are far different from those 
of the South. They are educating a rapidly 
increasing race; we are educating a rap- 
idly declining race, as far as the Hawaiians 
are concerned. The colored man is being 
taught to go on to his farm; the educated 
oriental does not wish to be a farmer even 
if he could own his land. 

The problems in the moral education of 
the negro are similar to those we face 
with the Hawaiian. The mixed blood in the 
Southern schools tells the same story that 
we read in the faces of our Hawaiian 
sisters. Those same black sisters and 
those curly headed little picaninnies made 
me so homesick for my own Kawaiahao 
family that I disgraced myself and the 
school more than once! 

I’m a few leagues nearer to you than 
when I left New England. It is good to be 
in Colorado Springs. Of the commencement 
at Colorado College you shall hear later. 


Aloha nui to you all, 
MABEL E. BOSHER. 


Personal Paragraphs 


R. and Mrs. A. K. Harris have recently 

been installed at Kakaako Mission, 
succeeding P. W. Rider, deceased, and 
Mrs. Rider, who has gone to the mainland 
to make her home. Mr. Harris was a mis- 
sion superintendent in Australia for eight 
years. Mrs. Harris has also had consider- 
able experience in the work. 

pe 


Miss Charlotte Turner and Miss Lurena 
Merriman returned to Wailuku on the Lur- 
line July 2. Miss Merriman’s trip to Hono- 
lulu was necessitated by an attack of ap- 
pendicitis which took her to Queen’s Hos- 
pital for an operation. Miss Turner ac- 
companied her and remained throughout 
the ordeal. 

+ 


Dr. J. B. Thomas, D. D., accompanied by 


his wife and children, is the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mott-Smith. Mrs. Thomas is a 
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sister of Mr. Mott-Smith. This is the first 
visit of Dr. and Mrs. Thomas to Honolulu 
since their marriage here eighteen years 
ago. 

—o—_ 

Miss Esther Erickson, general secretary 
of the Y.W.C.A., is spending a two months’ 
vacation with friends in Seattle. 

—o—_ 


The arrival of Mrs. Philip Delaporte in 
Honolulu July 11, was a happy surprise to 
her many friends here. It was expected 
that she would take her vacation in Aus- 
tralia, but the maternal impulse was too 
strong and she journeyed to Honolulu hop- 
ing to see the two older children, Augusta 
and Paul, before they should depart for the 
Tank Home at Oberlin, Ohio. It was a 
keen disappointment to find them gone, but 
a satisfaction to know that they had trav- 
eled East in company with two such good 
friends as Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Gulick. A 
wireless message to Mabel brought her 
back from Maui the day after her mother’s 
arrival. Mrs, Delaporte returns to Aus- 
tralia on the Sonoma in September. She 
will spend two weeks in that kindly clime 
before returning to Nauru. 

+ 


Miss Ida MacDonald is summering with 
Principal and Mrs. C. A. MacDonald at 
Lahainaluna. 


—_@— 


Although delayed because of whooping 
cough, which was an epidemic among 
Honolulu juveniles for several weeks, Mrs. 
Theodore Richards found it possible to 
carry out the original vacation plan, and 
with the two younger children left for Cali- 
fornia July 22. In San Francisco the trio 
was met by Mr. Richards, Mr. Atherton 
Richards and Miss Ruth Richards. The 
first of September the party will disband, 
the father and mother returning to Hono- 
lulu with the little ones and the son and 
daughter going East to continue their col- 
lege work. 

ee 


Dr. and Mrs. Scudder leave August 6th. 
for a visit with Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Dodge 
on Maui. The party will spend three weeks 
at the J. P. Cooke place, Kulamanu. 


ye 
Miss May Lamb, of Oakland, Calif., a 


niece of Dr. J. F. Cowan, is the guest of 
Dr. and Mrs. Cowan at Kohala. 
—e— 

Dr. A. M. Brodie, D.D., of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, will arrive in Honolulu August 5th. 
Dr. Brodie is to supply the pulpit of Cen- 
tral Union Church from August 10th. to 
September 14th. 

—4— 


Miss Ruth A. Benedict, the efficient secre- 
tary of Central Union Church, is spending 
her vacation on Maui. 


eo 

President Wilson, at a dinner in 
Washington, said of a statistician: “His 
figures are so precise that one inclines to 
doubt them. He is like the American 
sugar planter in Hawaii, who, taking a 
friend to the edge of a volcano said: 
‘That crater, George, is just seventy 
thousand and four years old.’ But why 
the four?’ George asked. ‘Oh, I’ve been 
here four,’ was the reply. ‘It was seven- 
ty thousand when I came.”—Christian 
Register. 
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a Farewell 
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NE of the best things that ever 

happened in any of our Annual 
Conferences!” was the remark of a Ha- 
waiian brother after hearing Rev. T. 
Kajiro, in a parting message, speak with 
genuine appreciation of all the kindness 
he, and the Japanese in general, have re- 
ceived at the hands of the Hawaiian 
people. 

Mr. Kajiro has spent about ten years 
in these islands, having devoted most of 
his energies to pioneer missionary work 
in Kakaako, under conditions that were 
a test of perseverance. As a result of 
faithful and persistent effort he leaves in 
his memory a good Sunday School, and 
an organized church, equipped with a 
good Church building and parsonage. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
Mr. Kajiro as he appeared in his young- 
er days, wearing the two swords of his 
rank and with his hair dressed in the 
style then prevalent in Japan. He always 
carries himself like a soldier, and as a 
Samurai of the Lord, upright in char- 
acter as in physical bearing, he has 
fought a good fight for righteousness in 
Hawaii. 

His parting message to the Hawaiian 
brethren was as follows: 

“T have always wished for an occa- 
sion to say a few words to our Hawai- 
ian friends, and through the kindness of 
the leaders of this meeting I was given 
this longed-for opportunity. 

“There is a very interesting relation 
between Hawaii and Japan. In the year 
1851 Commodore Perry came to Japan 
in an American man-of-war to open 
commerce between America and Japan; 
(Continued on page 190.) 
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World’s Conference. 
R. T. CLIVE DAVIES was Ho- 


nolulu’s representative at the 
World’s Conference of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations held in the mid- 
dle of June in Edinburgh. Mr. Davies 
was grouped with the other fourteen 
delegates from the United States though 
as usual the conference officers wanted 
at first to place him with the delegates 
from the Philippines as a “possession.” 

Mr. Davies speaks of the singing of 
the same hymn in English, German, and 
French simultaneously by the delegates 
as one of the impressive features of the 
gathering. 

The dominating note of the conference 
was the expression of the absolute need 
of a definite faith as a foundation for all 
Christian work, and the importance to 
the Y. M. C. A. that its workers know 
where they stand, instead of indefinite 
thinking, and  miscalling broadness. 
Lord Kinnard was chairman of the con- 
ference and in his opening address par- 
ticularly emphasized that the Y.M.C.A. 
was “the handmaid of the Church, and 
not the conductor of an independent 
Christian work.” Mr. J. J. Virgo, gen- 
eral secretary of the London Associa- 
tion, and known to several Honolulu 
folk, spoke the first evening, making the 
point that Associations should profit by 
the experience of other Associations, 
thus avoiding their failures and repeat- 
ing their successes. This is indeed im- 
portant, and its importance is well rec- 
ognized; the great success of the Y.M. 
C.A. in recent years is in no small 
measure due to the fact that Associa- 
tions all over the world are in close 
touch with each other. This contact and 
interchange of experience has resulted in 
certain principles being established, and 
all of us have profited by following the 
rules. 

& 


Larimer Promoted. 


A reorganization of the employed 
force at the Association has been effect- 
ed, in which Mr. A. E. Larimer who for 
four years has had charge of the edu- 
cational and membership work of the 
Association becomes secretary of the 
Men’s Department with more general 
supervisory duties, and special duties in 
seeing that the large membership of 1500 
is assimilated and the men interested in 
definite activities. Mr. J. A. Urice will 
take his place as educational secretary. 
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Mr. Urice has made a splendid record 
during the year he has been with the 
Association. His place in the office will 
be taken August first by Mr. W. H. 
Heinrichs, a recent graduate of Denison 
University, Ohio, son of a baptist mis- 
sionary in India, to which country he ex- 
pects eventually to return in missionary 
work under the Y.M.C.A. Mr. Hein- 
richs has been recommended to Hono- 
lulu to get his training in Association 


methods. 
& 


A Good Vacation. 


Mr. George Andrus, one of the faculty 
of Kamehameha Schools, has spent June 
and July of his vacation helping the 
Association in its work while the em- 
ployed force was shorthanded due to 
several secretaries leaving for other posi- 
tions. His services have been of great 
value, and he has won a high place in 
the regard of the other men on the force 
by his unselfishness and willingness to 
eat up work. He has proved himself a 
valuable man. 


Vacation School. 


The Boys’ Vacation School has thirty- 
seven boys enrolled and has maintained 
an average attendance five days a week 
of thirty-six. There are three classes, 
doing sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
work. Some of these boys need this 
work to enable them to keep up with 
their classes, while others are taking it 
as a sort of head start on the coming 
year’s work. The school has demon- 
strated the need of such work, and will 
be made a permanent summer feature of 
the Association work. A fifteen minute 
chapel service begins the day’s work, 
and frequently a hike into the hills closes 
the day. 


Mr. W. H. Heinrichs. 
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Theater Meetings. 


The Y.M.C.A. Sunday night meetings 
for men in the Empire Theater have 
proved a great success. No meeting has 
had an attendance of less than 403, and 
one meeting ran as high as 948. Mr. 
David Cary Peters of the Christian 
Church spoke at all the meetings but one 
and proved himself a man of great pow- 
er as a speaker to audiences of men. 
The music at all these meetings was a 
feature. As the collections did not more 
than half pay the expenses the meetings 
were a big item financially at a time 
when money is none too plentiful, but 
all the officers of the Association regard 
the money used as very well spent. For 
two months the Interchurch Federation 
will conduct general Sunday night meet- 
ings, after which the question will be 
discussed as to whether the Association 
shall make Sunday night meetings for 
men a permanent feature. It would re- 
quire a good deal of money. 

a 


Thursday Night Lectures. 

These were given during July by Mr. 
Ralph Hosmer on “Trees;” Mr. A. E. 
Larimer on his tour of the world, es- 
pecially Japan; Governor Carter on his 
experiences in Washington; General 
Funston on a two years’ exploration in 
the Yukon, and Admiral Moore on 
“Forty Years at Sea.” The lectures will 
be continued throughout the year. 

& 


H. N. Holmes. 


The many friends of Harry N. Hol- 
mes, who spent a week in Honolulu as 
advance agent for the Men and Religion 
Team, will be interested to know that he 
has accepted the position of National 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.As. of South 
Africa. There are a number of Asso- 
ciations there, in such cities as Cape 
Town, Johannesburg, and Durban. 

Pd 
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ers is hardly noticed today. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1912, no less than eight steam- 
ers were in port. Four to five large 
vessels in port is a common occurrence. 
While this article is being written four 
6000 ton steamers, two English, one 
German and one Australian wait their 
turn to load and to discharge. 

But why such a traffic, many of the read- 
ers willask. Just because billions of birds 
have used Nauru as a depot in centuries 
gone by. The excrements of these birds in 
the course of ages mingled with the 
lime of the coral rock and eventually 
became what is now called phosphate of 
lime. 

Discovered early in the present cen- 
tury, work was started in 1906. It is 
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now being shipped at a rate of nearly 
150,000 tons annually. A staff of per- 
haps 60 whites, 50 Chinese and 600 
Caroline natives reside on Nauru and 
make things hum. Moorings to hold 
12,000 ton steamers have been laid, jet- 
ties, immense bins and dryers have been 
built. A miniature railway line on 
which miniature locomotives and cars 
run is used to transport the precious 
fertilizer from the bins to the end of 
the wharf, from whence it is taken to 
the ships in lighters. A large plant 
supplies power for the different machin- 
ery, cable way and an ice machine. A 
refrigerator keeps things cool and fresh 
for the company’s white staff. During 
droughts condensers furnish 4000 gal- 
lons of fresh water daily. As the Pa- 
cific Ocean is close at hand and there- 
fore no shortage of sea water, even dur- 
ing a drought, more condensed water 
can be furnished, provided the company 
builds more condensers. There is talk 
of exporting any possible surplus of con- 
densed water to the interior of Austra- 
lia—they haven’t even good sea water 
there. 

The value of phosphate exported in 
1912 had an estimated value of $1,875,- 
000. As the demand of the market is 
larger than the supply, Nauru may ex- 
pect a boom. About 200 tons of copra 
are shipped annually in addition to the 
phosphate which brings the value of the 
exports very near the two million dollar 
notch. Ten years ago the exports of 
Nauru were valued at say $20,000—to- 
day at $2,000,000 which will perhaps be 
tripled in a few years. So much about 
the transformation of Nauru wrought 
by those old sea birds. 

The government has built fine roads 
around and across the Island. A police 
detachment of twenty New Guinea na- 
tives, assisted by two police dogs, under 
the supervision of a German officer look 
after “Darkest Nauru.” The only per- 
son ever held up by the police dogs was 
the missionary one day while mailing 
his letters. The police department is 
innocent of grafting. When the Chinese 
gamble too much, or when the Caroline 
contract laborers get ro our maya 


ant” dusky policemen take a hand. The 
Nauruans don’t need a police depart- 
ment. Their obedience is ideal. If one 
is sentenced to a few days of calaboose, 
he comes on the day appointed and be- 
gins to serve his sentence. Wife, chil- 
dren and relatives go with him to the 
very door of the jail and supply him 
with the best the market affords. Often 
a small feast is arranged in honor of 
the martyr. 

A tax of $3.75 is levied on every able- 
bodied man and youth. The whites, in- 
clusive of missionaries, have the privilege 
of paying $10. Formerly dogs paid 
$1.25, now women and dogs are free 
from taxes. An ad valorem duty to 10 
per cent on all imports has to be paid. 
The people, whites and browns, strange 
to say, are not in favor of this import 
duty. They believe in free trade. Ten 
years ago the natives paid their taxes 
in copra. Tax paying days were then 
an excuse to have a big luau. They 
have cut out the luau since they pay in 
cash. 

At the time of writing, a German 
wireless telegraph company is putting 
up a station. The tower, 360 feet high, 
will be a landmark for ships approach- 
ing the island. The new line runs from 
Samoa to Yap via Nauru and Rabaul. 

At Yap it connects with a cable. It 
should have been in operation on April 
Ist., but it will be September 1, 1913, be- 
fore Nauru will be able to receive Asso- 
ciated Press despatches. 


Thus the last bit of romance 
will disappear. What a _ different 
Nauru! The other night, the writer, 
while passing through the Com- 
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pany’s settlement, heard four gramo- 
phones playing four different tunes, and 
two pianos, which were out of tune, all 
playing at once, contributing to the en- 
joyment of the residents. As the writer 
is not too fond of plural gramophones 
playing different tunes at the same time, 
he hastened towards the mission station 
hoping to find peace and quietness 
there, but alas! the new brass band was 
practicing and the new German mission- 
ary lady endeavoring to play the Ameri- 
can song “Home, Sweet Home,” while 
putting the missionary baby to sleep. 
The baby objected quite forcibly and he 
never found out whether the dear darling 
was averse to being put to sleep or to 
the music. 

Representative Australia, Germany and 
America unite on modern Nauru and 
have 5 o’clock tea together. The mis- 
sionary’s wife saw but two white ladies 
in eight years, and in spite of present 
comforts and company often sighs for 
the old days. Good bye, dear old 
Nauru! 

Ph, A; DELAPORTE, 

Nauru, May, 1913. 

st 
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about three years later Japan sent three 
men to investigate the question of com- 
merce between these two nations, and 
on the way home these three men stop- 
ped in Honolulu, and after seeing this 
beautiful Paradise of the Pacific they 
gave glowing accounts of Hawaii. 

“Again, about ten years later, 1868, an 
American named Wenry came to Japan 
to get laborers to come to Hawaii. He 
was able to get over two hundred and 
eighty Japanese and brought them to 
Hawaii. After these people left, it was 
rumored that these Japanese were sold 
as slaves. 

“The next year the government com- 
manded A. Uyeno to bring these Jap- 
anese back to Japan, so when Uyeno 
came and told them to return, they all 
said: ‘Hawaii's climate is good, and we 
can earn much more money than in 
Japan, and the natives are all so kind, 
so we all prefer to stay, and in spite 
of the government officer’s command 
they disobeyed and stayed on. 

“To this very day there are some of 
these first comers who still reside here, 
which shows they really meant what 
they said. 

“From ancient times there had been a 
law in Japan forbidding laborers to mi- 
grate. So these immigrants were the 
first ever sent out of Japan. 

“There is one thing that we must not 
overlook nor forget in regard to the 
evangelistic work. That is you—I mean 


Hawaiians—sent to us Japanese two 
faithful missionaries. Who were they, 
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Ce lla aed 
GO TO 


Che Sweet Shop 


on HoTEeEL STREET for the BEST 
MEALS IN TOWN at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, Golden Pheasant or E] Camino 
Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


GES CUES 
CORE TD: 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
California Frult and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 

Telephone 1184. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
Ings, Etc. 
12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 
P. O. Box 809. Phone 3122 


NIPFPOJHLCO ELD, 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 


August, —_ » 
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55 Queen Street 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Honolulu 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


COOOODOOOOOOOOOQOOGOOOOOOO OOOQOD 


FUKURODA 


OCODOODOOD OOO GOO DOO QOD OOOOOOOD 


28 Hotel street 
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DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


do you ask? They were those honored 
and beloved missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. 
O. H. Gulick. They were sent by the 
American Board, but Mr. Gulick is a 
native of these islands and I call him, 
and like to think of him as an Ha- 
waiian. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Gulick came to Japan 
in 1871. Three years later they came 
again to Honolulu, bringing with them 
my friend Mr. Iwamura, who was Mr. 
Gulick’s Japanese teacher. Mr. Gulick 
came to take his aged parents to Japan 
to live with him. So with great sacri- 
fice he sold his house and lands, while 
his seven brothers all scattered east and 
west, to China, Spain and other coun- 
tries to do missionary work. for their 
beloved Master. 

“After returning to Japan he published 
a Japanese weekly paper, several vol- 
umes of which I have now in my hand. 


This paper I hold was the first Chris- | 


tian newspaper, and it gives many ac- 
counts of Hawaii. In this paper we 
find accounts of how the Hawaiians 
gave up worshipping idols, an account 
of the great revival and how so many 
men were led to Christ. Also of how 
one Princess broke away from her su- 
perstitions in regard to volcanoes. 


“T do not know how many times [| 
1427 QUEEN ST. 


have used these illustrations in my ser- 
mons to uplift our Japanese unbelievers, 
to break down all their superstition and 
to stop their idol worshiping. 

“T don’t know what year it was that 
your king, Kalakaua, came to Japan, 
but at that time I met him. When he 
reached Kobe the government officials 
came to welcome him to a hotel that had 
been provided for him, but his Majesty 
replied, ‘No thank you, I am going to 
Mr. Gulick.’ The officers were greatly 
surprised at this, for at that time they 
despised missionaries. They had the 
same feeling as the Jews had when 
Jesus went in and supped with the Pub- 
licans whom they regarded as despicable 
sinners. 

“Americans as a nation are very 
changeable. Now it is Chinese, next 
Portuguese, next Japanese and so on, 
for laborers; but you Hawaiians have 
been always the same, kind and friendly. 
From the time we first landed on your 
shores, forty years ago, to this present 
day, you have been unchangingly kind to 
us. This kindness we can never forget, 
and for it we shall never cease to be 
grateful.” 


EVENTS. 
July. 

Former Governor Geo. R. Carter, back 
from Washington as agent of sugar in- 
dustry of the islands, given flattering 
endorsement. 
Patriotic exercises at Capitol grounds. 
Orator of day, Hon. R. P. Quarles..... 
Hawaiian swimmers win more honors 
in Coast meet. 
5. New playground at Lanakila Hale in 

Robello Lane opened. 


The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 


‘LRUSO SILK HOSE 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
COnLED. 


Dealers in 


CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 
SRS & 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
SS % 
HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


BENESGRO CE REE S 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


|=) 


Manutfacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


|= 


mi 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 
Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


CT TT Tt It | 
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Eo RA Ene 


LOVE 
oe ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


ALF Wiehman &Co., 


| LIMITED 
| LEADING JEWELERS. 
| St ot ot 
GOLD AND 
| SILVERSMITHS. 
| we ot ot 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oll Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 

Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 

celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 

ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULWU, T. H. 


Seu Kim Ying 
PICTURE FRAMING IN KOA AND OTHER 
NATIVE WOODS. 
GLASS CUT TO ORDER. 
163 King St. P. O. Box 840. 


12. British Battle Cruiser New Zealand 
arrives at Honolulu. Army and Navy 
join in reception of visitors who will 
be guests of city for a week. 

14. Normal Summer School opens 
enrolment of 100. 

16. Dr. Robert Bridges of Oxford, a retired 
hospital surgeon, appointed poet-lau- 
reate of England. 

17. After 27 years’ service as president of 
the Fire Insurance Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. F. A. Schaefer declines re- 
election. Joseph A. Gilman is elected 
president. 

20. New York Yacht Club accepts Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club’s challenge in be- 
half of Sir Thomas Lipton for another 
race for the American cup. 

22. Hon. George W. Guthrie, Ambassador 
to Japan, en route, entertained during 
the day by the local societies of the 
Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution, also by the Japanese Con- 
sulate. 

22. John Hughes appointed superintendent 
of Hawaiian building at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition of 1915. 

24. Mr. L. E. Pinkham nominated by Pres- 
ident Wilson for Governor of Hawaii. 
Professor Vaughan MacCaughey re- 
signs as head of Mills School of the 
Mid-Pacific Institute. Dr. W. P. Fergu- 
son of New York has been appointed 
the new head and will assume his 
duties early in September. 


with 


MARRIAGES. 


Crosman-Thompson—In Honolulu, June 24, 
1918, by Rev. J. L. Hopwood, Miss 
Mabel Crosman and BH. W. Thompson. 

Arthur-Schmutzler—In Honolulu, June 26, 
1913, by Dr. Scudder, Miss Eda M. 
Arthur and Charles F. Schmutzler. 

Cousens-Humphreys—In Honolulu, June 30, 
1913, Miss Marguerite Cousens and 
George R. Humphreys. 

Powers-Cameron—In Honolulu, July 3, 1913, 
by Rev. J. P. Erdman, Miss Jessie 
Powers and William Cameron. 

Scholtz-Weight—In Wailuku, Maui, July 3, 
1918, by Rev. R. B. Dodge, Miss Caro- 
lina Scholtz and George N. Weight. 

Gertz-Fernie—In Honolulu, July 8, 1913, by 
Rey. R. E. Smith, Miss Christine Gertz 
and James A. Fernie. 

Rowat-Ross—In Honolulu, July 3, 19138, by 


Rey. D. C. Peters, Miss Evangeline 
Rowat and Edward A. Ross. 
Gee-Basker—In Honolulu, July 12, 1913, by 
Dr. Scudder, Miss Bessie Gee and Max- 
imilian Basker. 
& 
DEATHS. 
Deyo—In Hilo, Hawaii, June 28, 1913, Mrs. 
Lucinda A. Deyo. 
Cunha—In Honolulu, July 4, 1913, Mrs. 
Zeida Cunha, aged 44 years. 
Purdy—In Honolulu, July 4, 1918, Mrs. An- 
nie Purdy. 
Martin—In Honolulu, July 4, 19138, Joseph 
Martin, aged 24 years. 
Paris—In Honolulu, July 4, 1913, George H. 
Paris, aged 45 years. 
Brash—In Honolulu, July 7, 1913, Martha 


K. Brash, aged 29 years. 
Baker—In Honolulu, July 8, 1913, Mrs. Em- 
ma K. Baker. 
Wilcox—At Waimea, Kauai, July 12, 1913, 
Ralph Wilcox, aged 30 years. 
Wilcox—In Honolulu, July 19, 1913, Mrs. 
Kahuila Wilcox, aged 55 years. 
Faneuf—In Honolulu, July 18, 1918, Ernest 
P, Faneuf, aged 45 years. 
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Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 


and silver. 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


J 


Singer Sewing Machine Go. 
S. S. PAXSON, Mer. 


& 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081]. 


J M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 
Boston Building 


Fort Street - - - - 


ella lll 


Honolulu Hat Co. 


36 Hotel St. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 


HATS 


Wholesale and Retail. 


P. O. Bux-857! Phone 1820 
DM dL I 
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| PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
| Office 

| Hotel Street. 

| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


a/August,) 1913. 
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263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


) 


) 


, 
) 


< 
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ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


and. Bere- 
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iN 


W. W. AHANA & CO., Lid. 


MERCHANT 
LAW E.O.R'S 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women, 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


Se L. AYAU 
See, SHOE STORE. 


SEEELEELELEELESSE SEEEELELEELELEG 


THE TAISHO VULCANIZING 
COMPANY, # LIMIT ED. 


Auto, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Also Tube Repairing. 


180 Merchant Street, near Alakea 
Telephone 3197. HONOLULU, T. H. 


S. SAIKI, Manager. 
GESSSFSSFTSFS SS SFSFFSSIOS 


———— 


JONAH KUMALAE 


i 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


FRIENDS ON 


MONTH. 


HOW TO CORRESPOND 
THE MAINLAND,—SEND 
EHEM A COPY OF AVHE FRIEND EACH 


WITH YOUR 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


Gee ME PeReClEeA Ne dies ole Rak iad 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Elks Bldg. 


Silva’s Toggery 


% HH 


Tel 175i 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


Fh oh 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


MISS POWER, 
Exclusive Milliner 
Boston fi 


OFFICE SURPE cco? "Ltd: 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


boa. & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Ides, INKS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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J. ABADIE’S 
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Honolulu Monument 
Works, Limited 


Marble, Granite and MODERN 
Hawaiian Stones PLUMBER : 
Our thoughts at this time naturally DYEING BUSI 
turn to the approach of Memorial Day, CLEANING 
and we cordially invite the public to 914 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 144 WORKS 
inspect our large stock of Monumental SUDO OPO RO NIT ESE OA 


designs. We can quarantee satisfaction DOOMOOODODOVOOODOGOOOODOODOOOGDOO) 


in all grades of this work, as we have 


kK. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- 
site Fire Station. 


i RNREEa ae ee 
Goeas 
Grocery 


Ltd. 


the facilities with which we can give 


you the highest standard possible. 


Cile 
We are the agents for the Trent 
Title Company of Trenton, N. J., and 


if you are in need of anything in this 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


line, we ask you to kindly confer with 


us, as there is no tiling on the market at 


the present time that excells these pro- 
ducts. 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


The house of Good Coffee 
and Tea such as Rajah, } 
M. & J. Coffee and Ridg- 
ways Teas; also a full 
line of Fancy and Staple 
Groceries, and FANCY 
Creamery Butter. 


HODOLWU Drug G0. Lid. 


000 FELLOWS BLOG., FORT ST. 


== PRESCKIn ONS — 
ACCURATELY FILLED BY 
GRADUATE DRUGGISTS. 
Our Service is Unexcelled. 


J. E. GOEAS, Mgr. 
Phone 4138 Excelsior Bldg., 
1156-1158 Fort St. 


Our Soda Fountain is the Best in the 
City. 


USE OUR: TELEPHONE: 


Honolulu Picture S. STEPHENSON | TONG “« 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


Framing & Supply HOUSE, SIGN AND SANG Style 
Company DECORATIVE Cisihes 
Bethel Street, near Hotel. 4~ALIULES. Made 
ARTISTIC PICTURE Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging T. ‘f to Order 
FRAMING Graining and Polishing awlor q 
Developing, Printing and En- Wall Tinting and Frescoing an 
ee payee as pi eee ee Guaranteed 
oe eee eg eee ee 22 HOTEL STREET 
School, Office & Photo Supplies. eco ee are HONOLULU, T. H. @ Ful. 


Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 
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CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
2: Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 


We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor 


Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NALTHER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 

Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 

ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 
BY 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGN®R 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 


Telephone AWA 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


your 
| Suits to Order 


| from 


Selected English Materials. 


| M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


The Japanese Bazaar 


Hawaiian Crusi Co. 
Fort Street. 


LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life and 


Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINA, ETC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /* 
Liebility, and Burglary 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


BOKSZSTYLISH 


Millinery 


Telephone 2129 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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TORE? FART EsNeD 


August, — » 4 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL, Lta. 


Honolulu 


E. oO. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
BHBHHBHHHHEHEHE&EH Es 
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Canned Goods 
Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


Henry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471. 


Young Building, next the 


HONOLULU, 


* SAYEGUSA + 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS. OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Dinnerware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us “The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 

The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Dimoad & Coo. Lid, 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Selling Out Genuine Oriental 
Rugs and Real Laces. 
se Ss 


A. & N. GIBARA. 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 


CURIO COMPANY. 


Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 


Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 
the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
‘ IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Hono.u.u, T. H. 


Cable Office 
Silks, 


Embroideries, 


HAWAII. 


(a. BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. : 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
‘Butterick’ Patterns, “Delinea- 


tor’ and all the “Butterick” Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Ory Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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BEARING AWAY THE OLD REGIME. FUNERAL TRAIN OF THE LAST 
EMPRESS DOWAGER LEAVING PEKING WEST STATION; SOLDIERS 
OF THE REPUBLIC ON GUARD. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE RECOGNITION CELEBRA- 
TION; AMERICAN LEGATION GROUNDS. 


Illustrating ““China Plastic” and “In Peking”’ 
By Rev. and Mrs. Dean R. Wickes 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


eal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, bie 
Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU iE: 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
3 and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9O., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BPA N:K E R’S] 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. - 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
#&tna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


WALL & DOUGHERTY! 


Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 
in Modern Styles. 


J 


Execute Special Work in their '3 
Designing and Manufacturing‘ 
Departments: Silverware, Jew- 
elry, Stationery, Book-plates, | 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. ~ 


ot 


Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
Derconmeae ep 5. ss 


ed 


ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. 
HONOLULU. 
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Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 
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THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 
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FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms. by the 24th of the 
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Progressive Party Birthright. 


p HE evening of Tuesday, August 
: 5 was eventful in the annals of the 
political life of this Territory. The 

more than one hundred persons who 
gathered in Young Hotel pavilion to a 
simple dinner were a motley company. 
They represented most of the various 
racial strains which compose American 
citizenship in Hawaii. They were not a 
picked crowd but were there by self 
choice, because they wanted to be pres- 
ent. A glance over the throng told the 
good and unusual story that no desire to 
make a showing of names had moved 
the promoters of the meeting to get to- 
gether “men of financial weight and so- 
cial influence.” It was a jolly democratic 
group of men and women, ordinary folk 
of which the world is made up. This was 
the best thing about the whole affair. A 
lack of engineering detail gave to the 
evening a refreshing atmosphere. The 
word that women might come had not 
been made clear to the public or else 
there would have been many present who 
longed to be there, but thot they were 


not eligible to appear without a personal 
invitation. After dinner came the 
speeches, two of them by Chairman 
George Re Carter andr A. LC. At- 
kinson carefully prepared and _ setting 
forth in detail the claim of the Progres- 
sive movement to the support of citizens 
of Hawaii. The other speakers hit out 
more spontaneously but with such con- 
viction that it was plain how deeply the 
Progressive program has taken hold of 
the popular mind and conscience. The 
ideals for which the new political party 
stands were made very clear. No clap- 
trap, no perfunctory appeal to a half cen- 
tury ago past, no revamping of dead is- 
sues but modernism in civic life here 
sounded the call to the support of men 
and women who live in the present. 
There was wisely no attempt made to 
round up results. The future will see to 
that. But every one present was con- 
scious that the new day in our civic life 
has dawned, that Hawaii is to be a part 
of the forward movement in American 
politics and that the era of the dominanze 
of the common citizen has begun. Deoubt- 
les the growth of the new party in this 
Territory will be slow. We have more 
to overcome here in inaugurating a po- 
litical movement that shall give every 
citizen his rights as an elector of men 
who honestly represent him and as a 
maker of laws needed to safeguard his 
vital interests than most communities ou 
the mainland are compelled to surmount. 
But the ideal has been publicly set forth, 
men and women are actually rallying to 
it, a definit propoganda for its realization 
has been instituted, there is some thing 
which earnest souls can do on its behalf 
and nothing can stop the growth of such 
an enterprise. We trust that the Pro- 
gressive Party of Hawaii will actively 
enter the political field, that it will from 
the outset avoid the pitfalls of boss rule 
and committee dominance which have 
made the Republican and Democratic 
parties representative of self-interested 
coteries and hence inimical to the cause of 
the people. The very first objective ofa 
party that aims to restore power to the 
people is woman’s suffrage. We do not 
fear this extension of popular sover- 
eignty in Hawaii. We believe it will 
work well provided the Progressives 
after outlining measures of vital interest 


to this Territory maintain a campaign of 
education upon each of them. Wisconsin’s 
excellent system of fostering popular dis- 
cussion of present day political questions 
should be forthwith inaugurated through- 
out Hawaii. In this service earnest citi- 
zens in every local center should be stimu- 
lated to enlist. What is wanted is a pop- 
ular passion for civics. This can be cre- 
ated and fostered so that every two years 
we shall have an educated legislature, 
trained by popular discussion to know 
both what the people need and want. If 
the Progressive party should agree upon 
certain measures of great value, set them 
forth in understandable language, get 
them into the minds of the voters all 
over the Islands during the next few 
months and then secure their popular 
discussion, we shall have fairly entered 
upon a new era in our civic life. 
& 


Southern California Our Ally. 


The Independent is the only popular 
organ on the mainland known to us 
which is animated by the spirit of fair- 
ness to Asia and is faithfully endeavor- 
ing to disseminate this spirit throughout 
the country. For many months it has 
been publishing articles devoted to this 
propoganda. One of the most interesting 
of this series is a communication by Miss 
Neeta Marquis entitled ‘“‘Inter-Racial 
Amity in California,” which appeared in 
the issue of July 17. This article makes 
it clear that the feeling of Southern Cali- 
fornia is very different from that of the 
northern part of the State upon this ques- 
tion. Not that prejudice against the 
Asiatic does not exist there, but that a 
mighty conscience has in that section 
been stirred into life and that this con- 
science is doing things to combat this un- 
manly and unchristian sentiment. In the 
northern part of that State the Christian 
conscience seems cowed, afraid even to 
whisper the truth and often bribed to side 
openly with error, while in the south it 
is alive for the right and is splendidly 
militant. Stirred by this spiritual motive 
force the churches are nobly enlisted in 
the fight and even other organizations 
are being moved. The Young Woman’s 
Christian Association of Los Angeles, for 
instance, has just recently voted to ad- 
mit to its membership Japanese women. 
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Thus the women have stolen a march 
upon the men, but in time the latter will 
follow. Racial lines in an_ institution 
bearing the name of Christ are unthink- 
able. We wish Honolulu might have in- 
augurated a movement of this kind, but 
that the leading city in California (we 
say leading advisedly because mere num- 
bers or financial power do not count first 
with men, and when it comes to char- 
acter force Los Angeles heads the muni- 
cipalities of the Pacific Coast) should 
have furnished the locus for such a tri- 
umph of righteousness in the very year 
wherein the State disgraced itself before 
the world by enacting anti-human legis- 
lation, is of the largest significance. It 
is well for us in Hawaii who believe in 
cementing the closest possible ties with 
Eastern Asia to realize that in Southern 
California we have a splendid ally, and 
to foster a spirit of comradry that shall 
bind these two communities together in 
this common enterprise. One of the 
most interesting features of Miss Mar- 
quis’ article is its attitude towards mis- 
cegenation. She instances in particular 
a most happy marriage between a Jap- 
anese clergyman and a devoted, educated 
and level headed American lady. We are 
convinced that in order to set at rest the 
erroneous ideas concerning intermar- 
riages between Asiatics and Americans 
it is necessary to make a careful study 
of all cases of such connections. THE 
FRIEND will esteem it a favor to learn of 
as many such unions in Hawaii as pos- 
sible with a view to their study and tabu- 
lation. 
& 


Maui Progress. 


One of the delightful features of inter- 
island travel at intervals consists in the 
repeated study of human conditions. It 
has been our fortune to visit Maui re- 
cently and to note the changes evidenced 
there to the merely casual observer. An 
Oahuan is immediately impressed with 
the growth of the good roads movement 
in our enterprising sister island. The 
present Board of Supervisors seems 
honestly to be actuated with the spirit of 
devotion to public interests. It has built 
more macadam road in eight months than 
its predecessors in four years. It is a 
real joy to ride in a motor car on Maui 
now. Miles upon miles of bumpless pro- 
gress make speeding a delight. The 
plantations have shown fine spirit in co- 
operating with the authorities and by 
loaning the use of portable track have 
enabled the Supervisors to extract rock 
of a superior quality at a remarkably low 
figure. The belt road around West Maui 
now has only seven miles more to tra- 
verse, 7. e., between Kahakuloa and Ho- 
nokohau. One can now run a motor car 
from Wailuku to Kahakuloa tho the road 
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has not yet reached its final stage of 
completeness. It is also possible to run 
from Keanae to Hana and only the 
twelve miles between Kailua and Keanae 
forbid wheeled vehicles to go from 
Ulupalakua via Makawao to Kipahulu. 
It will be.many years before there will 
be any call to build a road between these 
two points via Kaupo and thus encircle 
the base of Haleakala. The devotion to 
public welfare exhibited by the super- 
visors is even more characteristic of the 
plantation management of Central Maui. 
The new social spirit of our age has in- 
fected financial circles most deeply. 
Manager Penhallow has transformed 
labor conditions in the Wailuku planta- 
tion. It is said that few or none of the 
old time tenant style of houses for work- 
ingmen are left. These unsightly and 
dehumanizing caravansaries have given 
place to neat detached houses, each with 
its individual plot of land for cultivation 
of flowers and vegetables by the resident 
laborer. The camps are made beautiful 
with flowering trees, bougainvillea vines 
and palms. The Old Mill at Wailuku 
has been turned over to the Japanese for 
a gymnasium and theater, both of which 
are made the most of by the happy work- 
ingmen. Puunene and the Maui Agri- 
cultural Company, under the manage- 
ment of the Baldwin brothers, have been 
busy in like improvements and have help- 
ed transform the hideous old time dusty 
roads into tree bordered highways which 
it is a delight to traverse. Laborers 
camps show vast improvement. The 
Japanese are rejoicing in a fine new 
church which the management of Puu- 
nene helped liberally to build. The once 
barren slopes of Haleakala are slowly 
being reforested, eucalyptus being the 
favorite tree planted. One cannot help 
wishing that varieties of Hawaiian trees 
might be set out as more appropriate and 
often better soil-makers than this thrifty 
immigrant from Australia. The trail up 
Haleakala is so well marked now that 
except in thick weather it is easy for the 
most blundering of tourists. In fact no 
level headed tramper would need _hesi- 
tate to push on all the way thru the 
crater under fair skies to Kaupo if the 
four miles from Craigielea to the sloping 
sands were outlined with splotches of 
white paint like the trail across Kilauea 
to Halemaumau. As soon as the Super- 
visors shall have marked out this bit, 
parties on foot with a pack mule for 
camp hamper will have opened to them 
one of the finest walks in the world up 
Haleakala, thru the crater, down Kaupo 
gap and then along shore to Hana, thru 
Nahiku to Keanea along the famous ditch 
trail to Kailua, thru the pineapple district 
to the railroad at Haiku. Food supplies 
and tenting outfit are all that need be 
carried. Craigielea, the stone hut near 
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Haleakala summit, was more like a pig- 
pen than a shelter for humans, at our re- 
cent visit. A public spirited party of 
sightseers took it upon themselves to 
clean it up. If every band of visitors 
would have the decency to leave it clean 
it would add very largely to the comfort 
of all who pass the night there. Some 
time when an auto road to the top or a 
suspended car line makes Haleakala 
summit accessible to comfort enslaved 
tourists, a better shelter with a perman- 
ent caretaker will take the place of this 
rough stone shanty, which however is 
now a veritable haven of rest to the 
stormbound. Central Maui people are 
loud in their praises of Health Officer 
Osmers who has cleaned up his district 
wonderfully during his short tenure of 
office. He has introduced sanitary appli- 
ances in numbers of schools and has in- 
duced the authorities to make flat rates 
for water in all public buildings, thus 
saving the department money and en- 
couraging freer use of the great cleanser. 
Over in Paia Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Bowdish 
of Makawao Church are earning golden 
opinions for their splendid work and 
winsome personality. Mr. Bowdish has 
extended his sphere to cover the Haiku 
pineapple district where he is very pop- 
ular. At his second regular service there 
an audience of no less than fifty were out 
to greet him. The homesteaders are 
working hard grappling with the ad- 
verse conditions. which beset every such 
enterprise during the opening years. The 
Territory seems to have done wrong to 
encourage settlers to locate upon such 
small holdings. Eighty acres is held to be 
the least allotment that promises perma- 
nent success in such an undertaking. The 
prevailing opinion in Maui seems to be 
that the holders of better land, and those 
with salaried positions or other source of 
income will be able to stick it out until 
the others having secured fee simple are 
ready to give it up and sell out to their 
luckier neighbors. Then with adequate 
holdings the residue of homesteaders 
will doubtless pull thru. If this opinion 
be true (and there was no lack of ex- 
perienced men to point out the inevitable 
to the Government) it seems almost like 
a betrayal of the real interests of Ameri- 
canization and of bona fide homestead- 
ing for the Land Office not to have made 
adequate allotments. Each of the five 
large islands of the Hawaiian group has 
a character of its own, and of these none 
is more interesting, more genuinely pro- 
gressive, more virile and suigeneris than 
Maui. In its own line “no ka oi” is cer- 
tainly true of it. But then the same may 
be said of each of the other Islands be- 
cause each is so distinctively itself. 
& 


Flies Encore. 
A tiny subject but one of vast import- 
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ance to human life. Query: Why are 
our Island medical men so lukewarm 
over the fly question and what ails our 
Board of Health? When the presence 
in our harbor of an innocently fevered 
Japanese gave opportunity for raising the 
ery of “Yellow Fever,” the Health Board 
moved heaven and earth to fight the day 
mosquito. They did good work. To be 
sure they despoiled scores of homes of 
fine varieties of bananas and inflicted a 
loss which it will take years to make 
good. But we have forgiven them be- 
cause they so nearly rid Honolulu of the 
mosquito curse. When it comes to the 
far more dangerous fly however there is 
nothing doing and the insect continues 
steadily to gain ground in Hawaii. Wai- 
luku reports a large increase during the 
past few years. Is it not time for us to 
catch the fever of fly extermination from 
the mainland? There novel ways of 
combating the pest are developed annu- 
ally. For example the city of Redlands 
in Southern California has created a new 
civic office and appoints thereto a muni- 
cipal fly catcher. The incumbent is a 
very ingenious public servant who has 
devised a cage like trap for taking flies. 
Numbers of these traps are placed about 
the streets and so successful is the devise 
that at last accounts he had entrapped 
during this season about fourteen and a 
half million flies. Inasmuch as each fly 
is capable of producing no less than 1,- 
728,000 of his kind the Redlands official 
is doing good work. What is wanted is 
the development among the people of 
Hawaii of a wholesome horror of this 
germ-covered little beast and then public 
opinion will force our Board of Health 
to move. Just as we go to press the wel- 
come word comes that the Oahu Board of 
Supervisors has decided to inaugurate 
an anti-fly campaign. Good! 


& 
A Premium On Dishonesty. 


The modern policeman is often placed 
by the conditions under which he works 
in a position where it is easy to be dis- 
honest. The wonder is that in cities he 
is as honorable as is unquestionably the 
case with the great majority of his ilk. 
Unfortunately in this Territory we have 
a law that places before policemen in 
country districts a temptation often yield- 
ed to and which at the same time has the 
effect both of rendering justice abortive 
and of leading the people seriously to 
misconceive the spirit of the law. We 
refer to Section 2775 of the Revised 
Statutes which permits any deputy sheriff 
to admit to bail a person arrested for an 
offence the punishment for which does 
not exceed two years imprisonment with 
or without fine. Acting as he supposes 
under this statute it is common for a 
policeman to place persons under arrest, 
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to tell them that by paying a certain 
amount as bail they need not be taken 
at once to jail, but must put in an ap- 
pearance before the judge on a certain 
date and to add that if they forfeit bail, 
that will be the end of the matter. In num- 
bers of instances this is the last heard 
of the case; the’ policeman does not re- 
port it, but pockets the bail. Offenders 
thruout the Islands are keen to realize 
the situation and purchase immunity for 
wrong doing under the p.otection of this 
quasi legal devise. When the case is re- 
ported and the money turned over to the 
court, it is very difficult to secure aa 
indictment from the grand jury because 
jurors in the country districts have been 
educated by this system to believe that 
the forfeited bail is all that the law re- 
quires in the line of punishment. Thus 
the guilty go free, not infrequently after 
the commission of serious crimes. Fur- 
thermore the law puts the power of 
blackmail into the hands of unscrupulous 
policemen who charge innocent persons 
with offenses, threaten arrest and sug- 
gest that a money payment as bail will 
free the victim who dreading court pro- 
ceedings makes his peace with his op- 
pressor. For years complaints of such 
injustice have reached us and more re- 
cently cases illustrating all the other 
above evil phases of this statute have 
been brought to our attention by a lead- 
ing judge. The remedy is to replace the 
power of admitting to bail in the only 
hands that should have right to exercise 
it, namely the judges themselves. 


—D. S. 
Se 


HOME TO MY ISLANDS. 


Home to my Islands, 

Memories beckon me 

Thither to turn from the lands far away; 
The beauties of scene 

And bonds of affection 

Each lend their lure to the land of the lei. 


Gone from my Islands, 

Oh, the familiar ones 

Gone from the circles that gathered of old! 
May the like graces 

Shine in the coming ones, 

Touched by the past may aloha enfold! 


God of my Islands, 

If progress, protection, 

Threaten the fair face of nature to stain, 
Rule thou in the thought 

Of high and of lowly, 

That only the joys of my Islands remain! 


—Philip Henry Dodge. 
Tokyo. 
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HE Home for Japanese Women 

on Nuuanu street, which has been 
in operation for ten years or more, has 
recently been reorganized and its work 
modified to suit present needs. It is 
now largely intended for the admission 
of homeless and needy Japanese chil- 
dren rather than women as formerly. 
Mrs. So still continues in the capacity 
of matron, 

Friends of this institution who have 
so kindly contributed to its support are 
requested to continue their aid to this 
very important work. 

In June, 1913, the following rules 
were adopted. (Translated from the 
Japanese. ) 

1. The name of the Home is changed 
to Honolulu Children’s Home. 


2. The object of the Home is to fur- 
nish a real home for Japanese children 
who have no suitable home and to train 
these children in accordance with Chris- 
tian principles. 

3. Admission of children is decided 
by the matron; each admission being de- 
termined on the merits of the case and 
in conference with the parents—if there 
are parents, both as to the admission 
and the financial status of each child. 

4. Each child must have, besides the 


parent, some resident of Honolulu as 
sponsor. 


5. For the present there shall be a 
board of five directors. 

6-(a) The Board of Directors shall 
choose the matron, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Home. 

(b) When necessary they shall call a 
meeting of an advisory committee and 
they also have power to increase the 
number of members of this committee. 

(c) Once or twice a year they shall 
furnish a report of the condition of the 
Home, to be distributed among the con- 
tributors. 

(d) The Board of Directors shall 
meet once a month and hear a report 
on the condition of the Home and con- 
fer on the same. 

(e) The Board of Directors have 
power to fill vacancies on the Board and 
to increase the number of members. 

(f) In cases of emergency women 
may be admitted at the direction of the 
Board of Directors. 

The Children’s Home is at the old 
location of the Home for Japanese Wom- 
en, 1481 Nuuanu street. 


Mrs. Joun T. Gutickx, 
for the Board of Directors. 
Be J 


The Bond family have recently had 
printed a booklet memorial of “Father 
Bond” which contains some very inter- 
esting early history of Kohala. 
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“Bast Peaceful Big Street” looking Hast. A 
street well-house (left), modern business 


buildings and a police station with mat shelter 
for shade. 


Blind man worshiping at the shrine of a scholar’s 
god. In the same inclosure crowds are hear- 
ing Christian preaching by Chinese Church 
members. 


CHINA PLASTIC 


By DEAN R. WICKES 


HINA, to an observer in Peking, seems at present to be 
in a state of flux. She seems fluid, moving, vibrating, 
vacillating, trembling on the brink of changes unpredictable 
with any degree of sureness. There seems “wonderful open- 
ness to all that the West can teach, including Christianity, but 
openness also to influences agnostic and atheistic. While the 
new version of the Bible is having an unprecedented sale, two 
hundred thousand portions being sold last month in North 
China alone, anti-religious and obscene literature is also re- 
ported to be having wide circulation. Battle is joined between 
good :and evil for the possession of China, of a quarter of 
the world’s inhabitants. The steps already taken in China 
have startled the world, including close students of the situa- 
tion. It is hardly three years since one who had written 
large tomes on China asserted that she would never really 
change. If she is not really changing, appearances are most 
deceitful. The isolation of China, which for thousands of 
years did leave her to practical stagnation, so that she went 
backwards instead of forwards in civilization, has been done 
away. Railway and steamboat and telegraph, wireless and 
newspaper and post-office bring the world’s news and _ pro- 
ducts and people to every province and important city. 

The National Assembly, with its two houses, patterned 
after our Congress in America, has met, and after months of 
effort seems to have accomplished almost nothing. But one 
must not expect too much all at once. The difficulty seems 
to be that party spirit is too strong and that the foundation 
of popular government, willingness to abide by the decision 
of a majority, is not yet well established. It was indeed an 
impressive sight to see the hundreds of members of the new 
Congress, dressed almost without exception in Western Por 
take their places for the first time in the French-looking hall, 
lighted by electricity and hung with the flags of all nations, 
which is the permanent meeting place of the popular house. 
What if they have so far made little progress with the im- 
mense and weighty questions that await their consideration? 
It is a wonderful thing that they have been elected and 
brought together from all the provinces and dependencies of 
this vast erstwhile Empire, now an Imperial Republic. If I 
mistake not it was no brief time that our American deliberat- 
ive bodies took before they learned to work together, North 
with South, and Dutch with English-born. 

Viewed in some lights China’s problem is less difficult 
than that which faced the thirteen original states of our 


Union when they first formed a central government. The 
interest of the provinces and their prevailing races are prob- 
ably less diverse. Yet the “state rights” tendency is very 
strong; and it will take time for the members from differ- 
ent parts of the country to learn to understand even each 
other’s talk. For example, one of the senators who repre- 
sents Chinese living in America, born in Canton and speaking 
its dialect, inquired some weeks ago when newly arrived if [ 
could recommend to him some one to teach him the Mandarin 
tongue, spoken in Peking and, with variations, largely through 


‘the country, and recently told me he was spending an hour 


a day with a teacher learning to speak, and could already 
understand a good deal. A conference has already been held 
of representatives of the different dialects with a view to 
unifying the sounds of the Chinese language, the written 
language being already one throughout China. 


The hopes of men have been raised high by the success of 
the revolutionary movement, much has been done, and the 
impatience expressed by members of the Assembly itself at 
the slowness of progress in its business is an encouraging 
sign. A bill recently introduced into the lower House be- 
gins thus: “Owing to the oppression of the absolute mon- 
archy which the people long suffered without any means of 
redress, the republican government has been introduced in its 
stead to clear off all grievances and to reform all things. 
Now the National Assembly has been inaugurated and the 
citizens throughout the Male country. await impatiently to 
see the Constitution settled, the permanent President elected 
and the foundations of the Republic firmly laid.” The bill 
provided that the House should at once proceed in the mat- 
ter of preparing the Constitution. Moreover not only has a 
committee from both houses been appointed to draft the 
Constitution, as provided for in the “regulations on the 
Organization of the National Assembly,” but for several 
months past a corps of mien, some of great ability, under the 
«rection of the President, has been at work on a preliminary 
dratt of it. 


An immense national educational system has been formed, 
and awaits funds for further extension. At present it is 
largely dominated by men who have obtained what knowl- 
edge they have of Western subjects from a residence in 
Japan, and who are exceedingly jealous of men who have 
studied in America or Europe. Their influence is often, 
though not always, openly or secretly hostile to Christianity. 
An example of the influence of Japanese educational policy 
may be seen in the recently expressed position of the National 
Board of Education that if they are to have recognition from 
the Government the mission schools may have no foreign 
supervision. This means that for the most part at least such 
advantages as would come from such recognition must be 
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Beggars in uniform hearing ‘‘Happiness and Good 
Fortune” before a bridal chair. 


Getting into line for the Christian procession, 
Haster Day, 19138. American Board Com- 
pound. 


foregone by our Christian schools. Public lectures, under 
Government, Christian, and private auspices, are the order of 
the day, government, scientific, hygienic, and other subjects 
gaining a ready hearing. An educational campaign against 
tuberculosis was carried on by members of the Union Medical 
College staff through the churches of Peking last winter, 
reaching thousands of people who are constantly in danger 
from this plague. 

Christian schools still keep well to the front in the 
quality of their work, and are often crowded far beyond the 
proper capacity of their buildings. The hundreds of young 
men and boys from our schools that marched in procession 
with banners through some of the principal streets of Peking 
to a meeting on the afternoon of Easter Sunday made a sight 
that stirred one’s imagination and gladdened the hearts of 
many missionaries who had seen the days of small things in 
the work of Christianity in China. 

China’s request for prayer from the Christians of the 
world, wherever exactly it may have originated, showed a 
wonderful change in the attitude of those high in authority 
from the days of the Boxers. It shows that the leaders of 
the principal parties, including the highest officials in the 
land, recognize the power of Christianity in the great nations 
of the West and in China itself. At the first of the praver 
meetings held in response to the request of the Foreign 
Office the personal representative of its President, Mr. Lu, 
and of the President of the Republic gave utterance to the 
conviction that Christianity meant virtue and that it ought 
to increase. Mr. Lu is himself an earnest Christian; Yuan 
Shih Kai is not. The man who represented them on tht 
occasion (Mr. Ku) says he is himself much interested in 
Christianity. One of the President’s official advisers, General 
Chang, has recently been baptized and received into our 
Church, and is working zealously to promote Christ’s cause. 
Moreover the response of Christians throughout the world to 
China’s appeal for prayer has resulted in fresh confidence 
and spiritual power among the Christians here. 


Buddhists are showing new activity in pushing their 
doctrine through meetings and through daily papers owned 
by them. There has been formed in Peking an atheistic asso- 
ciation of young men and women with the name by which 
the Young Men’s Christian Association is ordinarily called. 
These facts reveal the influence of Christian missions. And 
the Church of Christ is gaining always in numbers and in 
influence, and just now stands in great need of more workers 
to seize the opportunities that are pressing in on every side. 
Now is surely the time when China can be turned and molded 
by the Spirit of Christ working through His followers in 
every land. 


IN PEKING 


By FANNY R. WICKES 


O* the first arrival at Peking there is nothing, perhaps, 
that impresses a foreigner more vividly than the city 
wall. Especially is this true if he comes from a land without 
walled cities, and by way of Tientsin with its modern looking 
foreign concessions and its native houses low and plastered 
with yellow mud. The wall of Peking, built of gray-brown 
brick, rises some forty feet, sloping slightly to its battlemented 
top. At regular intervals are heavy, square buttress-like pro- 
jections from whose tops a defending army can command the 
intervening wall-front. The gate-towers rise two or three 
stories above the wall top, heavy-roofed, the rows of port- 
holes closed with wooden shutters, whose painted cannon 
mouths ‘threaten the surrounding country. The heavy iron- 
armored gates stand swung back in the arched gateway that 
opens like a short tunnel through the thick wall. Passing 
through the gate one finds himself inside the city and yet not 
inside, for a semi-circular wall, only a few feet less high than 
the outer wall, shuts in an entrance court where fire could be 
poured down upon half successful besiegers. Within this 
court is much life and crowding; traffic is congested trying to 
go both ways at once, food-sellers have their stalls set up and 
the wares of shoe or flower pot merchants are spread out on 
display; beggars await you ready to give a military salute or 
to grovel in the dust and call you “venerable great-aunt” or 
both if only they can thereby entice a copper or two from 
your pockets; dogs and children, unkempt and uncounted are 
everywhere at once. A second gateway passed, through an 
equally thick wall, and you are actually in Peking. 


“Chinese city” may suggest to some a place crowded and 
dirty and without visible plan, withal rather appalling to a 
westerner at first sight. I confess it brought some such vision 
to my mind based partly, doubtless, on “Chinatown” at home 
and partly on descriptive bits picked up here and there. Prob- 
ably you in Honolulu would be wiser, for you know some of 
the Chinese at their best. Such visions are not without their 
counterpart in fact, even in Peking, but he who looks for 
such things on the big streets has a very pleasant disappoint- 
ment and a feeling that he should apologize to some one. The 
main streets are straight and wide, divided into three by a 
deep, narrow gutter-trench of brick. The central part is well 
paved and graded, the side roads are less wide and unpaved 
but in fair condition except just after rain and about the pub- 
lic wells. Along the side roads near the gutters are trees 
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planted at regular intervals not far apart, chiefly small willows, 
many to be sure, now hardly more than sprouting posts, but 
each in its basin of mud and showing evidence of care. 

The central road is for “fast traffic.” Rickshaws with pas- 
sengers are fast traffic, the puller often naked to the waist and 
shining with the sweat of his toil, a soiled cloth wrapped about 
his head, and his baggy blue trousers flopping as he jogs 
along; his passenger, perhaps, a venerable man in gray, his 
bowed head bobbing and jerking with the motion of the cart 
as he dozes on his journey, a little queue, mostly of silk cord, 
hangs with what dignity it can command from a tiny crescent 
of gray hair on the back of his otherwise bald head, his closed 
fan sticks up from the back of his collar ready to hand when 
needed. Carriages take the central road; carriages of the 
legation folks with coachman and footman, in low white 
conical hats loaded down with long red fringe, and swaddled 
in huge many-caped coats with broad colored borders, livery 
I suppose it should be called; and shut-door carriages of 
Chinese Somebodies, with attendants similarly but less oppres- 
sively garbed, two in front sitting high up with their shoulder- 
blades above the edge of the roof. One man is the driver and 
the other is, perhaps, to keep up that insistent clanging of the 
gong that makes one turn about, startled, to look for the fire 
engine. A third man stands on a cushioned platform at the 
rear,and peers over the carriage roof, on the lookout for such 
time as he must jump down and run forward to the nose of 
the ribby shambling steed and steer him safely through the 
rickshaws and the children at the corner of the lane. Inside 
the carriage sits the Somebody, thin-faced, pale and blue- 
spectacled, in foreign hat and plain Chinese garments, looking 
heartrendingly like a Nobody. ‘How are the mighty fallen!” 
from the days when a nobleman drove forth with half a 
dozen outriders at least, his wealth and rank blazoned in em- 
broidery on his garments. But the new Republic is less to 
blame than appetites, we are told, opium among them. It is, 
perhaps, rather the result. 

Pedestrians, if they choose, count as fast and take the 
central road, walking on the brick edge of the gutters. Some 
are gentlemen in neat gray garments, others in part foreign 
clothes combined in every way that imagination can contrive. 
There are Chinese women, in their trousers and short jackets, 
stumping away on their crooked little triangular feet; and 
Manchu women, with gorgeous garments, painted faces and 
high head-dresses, rocking along on thick white soles, some 
smoking cigarettes in neat bone holders. There are coolies 
in blue with ladened baskets at each end of their carrying- 
poles, (in them anything from peanuts to lamb-bones and 
snails), but these are in danger of being shoved off to the 
side with the slow traffic, if the often recurring khaki-clad 
policeman, standing sentinel in the middle of the street, hap- 
pens to be particular. 

Bicycles fly by with youthful riders wearing new fedoras 
jauntily atilt and silk petticoats tucked up carefully about the 
saddle. Riders of donkeys are not few. One often sees a 
blue clad man of the middle classes, his weather-beaten face 
smiling from under a wide-brimmed hat faced with sky biue 
and sky blue strings tied under his chin, sitting with legs 
bowed out over a sack of grain, a load that the tiny donkey 
looks hardly strong enough to bear, but he jogs on merrily 
enough to the jingling of the bells about his neck and does 
not seem to mind. Rarely an automobile makes its appear- 
ance and lumbers along like a mammoth, tooting its horn in- 
cessantly and trying to go at a moderate pace out of con- 
sideration for the panicy rest of the “fast” traffic. 

Down one of the side roads come three stacks of straw, 
bobbing along at a brisk little gait, each on four of the tiniest 
of hoofs. If you meet them full in front you can see that 
each has a gray nose, and from behind you can spy a wagging 
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tail, but from the side they remain a mystery. Two bare- 
footed men (with trousers tucked up to the knee, coats half 
suggesting a uniform, and labeled bands about their sailor 
hats stagger forward, each bearing on his shoulder an end 
of a pole from which hangs a large wooden tub; a long 
handled rattan dipper floats on the water that slops out at 
every step; this is a part of the street sprinkling force. At 
proper intervals they set down the tub and throw the water 
over the dry roadway, a little puff of gray dust rising as each 
well-spread dipperful strikes and floating off in a low cloud 
about the knees of the passer by. 

One little coal-wagon with reed sides creeks its slow way 
along, a small bedraggled horse in the shafts and a donkey 
on a long tow-rope ahead. The next one may have a man 
in the shafts and a half-grown boy tugging at the tow-rope. 
And sometimes a stately line of shaggy camels comes swaying 
down the street, every camel with two sacks of coal. The rope 
from the nose-spike of each is fastened to the saddle of the 
one in front and a stripling leads them all. 

Men with empty rickshaws wander along, eyeing each 
well dressed pedestrian, and asking eagerly “want not want,” 
or “have not have.’ A coolie trots on more than half hidden 
between two huge bales of wicker candle-lanterns lined with 
red-brown tissue paper. The shrill squeak of a water-seller’s 
wheelbarrow, the gongs and cries of the petty wandering 
merchants, the flute or fiddle of the blind man who alternately 
plays and feels his way along the gutter with a bamboo pole, 
the protesting squeals of a drove of rough boarish looking 
pigs as the lash of the driver descends on their dusty backs, 
all form part of the coming and going upon the street. 

On either side the shops are mostly small, and open-fronted 
in the warmer weather. The tinsmith’s looks crowded out 
beyond the doors with small half-foreign looking kettles, lit- 
tle red and blue tin lamps and many sorts of smaller ware 
glistening in the sun. The grain store has piles of rice and 
millet heaped up in small bins at the back. In the bake-shops 
men naked to the waist are bending over steaming kettles or 
rolling dough, and beating tattoos upon the table with the pins 
between the rollings; brown sugary cakes with red stampings 
are heaped up on the counter at the front. In rooms thick 
with smoke ragged and unkempt men are crowded about 
small tables talking and drinking tea. Vegetable stores have 
their stuffs spread on display; many fresh greens livened by 
big red and white radishes and other things strange to west- 
ern eyes. 

At the entrance to a lane stands a three-year-old discreetly 
clothed in shoes and a triangle of red cloth hung across his 
chest with tapes from his shoulders, the front reaching a few 
inches below his waist; his crown is shaven and the remain- 
ing wreath of hair is divided into six stiff little braids tied 
with bright worsteds. A lean yellow cur, that looks as if it 
had been drowned in a very muddy stream and found its way 
back somehow, bares its teeth at a scarred and dusty black 
dog twice its size that goes its way unheeding. Down the 
lane one sees the blank gray plaster walls broken here and 
there by heavy double-doors, that betoken the dwelling places 
of the people. From a nearby door a woman appears, green 
bowl in hand, to buy, from the vender halting to cry before 
her home, some lotus root in a thick brown sauce of dried 
persimmons. : 

And so one might wander on, in the big streets or the 
little lanes, meeting at every instant sights and sounds new and 
full of interest, sights and sounds, yes and smells for an 
odorless Peking would be a new Peking. In wandering 
through the city one is greeted by aromas of everything that 
can be known or mentioned, many things unknown and some 
not to be mentioned. The pig market and the mutton shop, 
the blacksmith and the carpenter, the oil and wine shop, to- 
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bacco stores, food stalls of every sort, the itinerant flower 
vender, and what not all add their share. 


most vivid sense. 


When the rest have fallen into a dim back- 
ground the memory holds longest visions of blue clothed peo- 
ple, of uncomplaining coolies trotting along with heavy loads 
hung from their shoulder-poles, of brown skins glistening 
from exertion, of little donkeys apparently performing great 
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feats of strength, and above all of rickshaws; silent rubber- 
tired rickshaws or rattling iron-tired; and of rickshaw men, 
clean men and wholly clothed or dirty men and ragged, young 
men and old and some mere children, with faces listless or 
eager, smiling or anxious, pressing in from every side in the 
hope of earning a few coppers beyond their rickshaw hire to 
buy their daily bread. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
RALLY WEEK 


The week beginning Sunday, No- 
vember 2, a series of institutes will be 
held with afternoon and evening ses- 
sions Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 

The subject for Monday, both after- 
noon and evening will be “Child Study.” 
Several prominent educators of Hono- 
lulu have been invited to speak on this 
topic and have accepted. 

The subject for Tuesday will be 
“Bible Study and Its Relation to the 
Sunday School Teacher.” Various phases 
of this topic will be discussed by prom- 
inent teachers. 

Thursday’s topic will be, “Problems 
of Teaching,” with such sub-topics as, 
“Securing Attention,” “Asking Ques- 
tions” and Illustrating the Lesson.” 

On Friday various subjects relative to 
Sunday School work will be discussed, 
such as “Evangelism in the Sunday 
School,” “Teaching Reverence and Re- 
spect,” “The Church and the School,” 
and “The Opportunity of the Sunday 
School.” 

Among the speakers during the week 
willbe: Paul Super, J. P. Erdman, A. 
Akana, W. B. Oleson, P. L. Horne, C. 
T. Fitts, Vaughan MacCaughey, Mrs. 
Li GS Marshall; J.) L.., Hopwood, .Dr- 
Doremus Scudder and H. P. Judd. 

It is the aim of this series of institutes 
to rally all the Sunday School superin- 
tendents, teachers and other leaders of 
the Protestant Sunday Schools of Hono- 
lulu; to present new methods of Sunday 
School work; to secure hearty co-opera- 
tion, and to formulate plans for more 
effective work in local Sunday Schools. 
This is in the line of a forward move- 
ment for this most important department 
of Church life and Christian activity. 

The reports from the Sunday Schools 
of the Territory indicate satisfactory gain 
in membership during the past year, and 
the quality of the work done is con- 
stantly being improved. But conditions 


in many of the island schools are far’ 


from satisfactory. This is especially 
apparent in the way the adult Bible 
classes are conducted. Many of the 
leaders of these classes make scarcely 
any preparation for their lessons and 
have no idea of the principles of teach- 
ing. As a result the class hour is spent 


with very little profit. Much time is 


wasted in idle discussion. 

Excellent work is being done by many 
of the public school teachers in conduct- 
ing primary classes, teaching songs and 
Scripture verses. 

It is to be hoped that the superin- 
tendents will bear in mind the date of 
this Sunday School rally week and will 
keep before the attention of the teachers 
the opportunity afforded in these meet- 
ings for gaining practical help and use- 
ful suggestions. Everybody is invited 
to all these conferences. Detailed pro- 


grams will appear in the daily press 
shortly before the rally week. 


—HENRY P. JUDD. 


R. A. M. BRODIE, of Wichita, 
Kas., whose genial personality has 
permeated the evangelistic campaign of 
the summer, and whose vacation services 
at Central Union Church have been of a 
most acceptable nature. 

Mrs. Brodie’s womanly charm supple- 
ments her husband’s geniality. They 
have been extensively entertained in the 
homes of Honolulu folk. 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 
DS IONE YS | 


a article of unusual interest appears 
in The Bible Magazine for July 
from the pen of Professor Gennaro Avo- 
lio, a faithful Roman Catholic, and at the 
same time one of the leaders of the mod- 
ern reform movement within the Church. 
of Rome. Writing under the head 
“Signs of the Times in Italy,” Professor 
Avolio charges the Church of Rome with 
erecting “in place of the simple Gospel a 
mass of human formulas and an immense 
variety of religious impositions and pro- 
hibitions not only in the religious but also 
in the political and social field.” He 
shows the harmful results of the continual 
absolute power exercised over the con- 
science of the Roman Catholics and 
makes other strictures about the use of 
the Latin language in the liturgy and 
about the failure of the Roman Catholic 
Church to encourage the spread of the 
Gospel among all classes. His indict- 
ment is that “Roman Catholicism, as now 
understood and practiced by the great 
mass of the people, has reduced itself .to 
the practice of external forms only— 
forms which are no longer Christian but 
altogether heathen.” He believes, how- 
ever, that the Roman Catholic system still 
holds “the essence of Christianity, ‘al- 
though mixed with an enormous quantity 
of errors, superstitions and exaggera- 
tions.” He then gives the program of 
reforms as formulated by Roman Catho- 
lic modernists, which is of such import- 
ance that we reproduce it here: 


I. Freedom of scientific research in 
all fields. 


II. Absolute obedience to be given to 
God only, inasmuch as only in its rela- 
tion with God can the human conscience 
ever be free from all kinds of conflict. In 
the case of a conflict between his own 
conscience and the authority on which he 
is dependent, be the said authority repre- 
sented by the Pope even, man’s duty is to 
obey first of all his own conscience, which 
is God’s voice in him, and then the au- 
thority. Obedience against conscience is 
a sin. 


III. Separation between Church and 
State. 
IV. Abolition of compulsory celibacy 


and recognition of voluntary celibacy for 
the clergy. 
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V. Reform of worship. Worship must 
be led back to its ancient simplicity and 
purity. The veneration of the saints must 
be confined within the limits of the prim- 
itive idea, so that the abuses of the peo- 
ple in offering to them a superstitious 
kind of worship may cease. Worship is 
due only to God. The people must go 
back to the primitive significance and 
practice of the sacraments in order that 
the magic function of the priest may 
come to an end, and that the believer may 
begin again to feel his sense of personal 
responsibility. The institution of confes- 
sion also must undergo a reform. The 
believer must feel morally obliged fre- 
quently to confess directly to God with a 
sense of deep contrition. Obligatoriness 
of auricular confession must cease; at the 
same time all believers must be left per- 
fectly free to have recourse to the elders 
of the church when in need of comfort, 
advice, direction. 

VI. The Gospel must be given to the 
people instead of the greater part of the 
actual books of piety on which believers 
are now vainly trying to feed their souls. 

VII. Abolition of the Latin language 
in the liturgy and a radical reform of the 
liturgy itself. 

VIII. The right of electing the pastors 
to be given back to the laity, and the 
pastoral function to become again not a 
domineering one but a function of service. 

IX. Sympathy with all great, reason- 
able, and just social reforms, without en- 
slaving oneself to any party, and never 
losing sight of the Christian ideal. 

X. To work with a view to bringing 
about a brotherly relationship between 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, and as 
many others as follow Christ’s example. 

The fulfillment of such a program 
would solve, at least as far as the essen- 
tial points are concerned, the modern re- 
ligious problem not only for Italy but also 
for all countries in one way or other con- 
nected with Roman Catholicism. 

Our program calls for the hearty co- 
operation of all Christians, be they Pro- 
testants or Roman Catholics. In a few 
years, through the united efforts of all, 
the popular conscience might be con- 
quered, all errors, supeistitions, and 
abuses might be stopped, and the Spirit 
of Christ, the Spirit of purity, of liberty, 
of love might again inspire the Church 
and make her to be what she was meant 
to be in the mind of her founder. 


Under the head, “A Mid-Pacific 
Message,” the Missionary Herald for 
August quotes from Dr. Scudder’s ad- 
dress, “Our Nation’s Duty to Japan,” and 
from the letter signed by local educators 
and business men which accompanied it 
on its mission of Peace to the United 
States and the Orient. 
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Birds-eye Glimpses 


The Work in Kona, and on Hawaii. 


It is a pleasure to report that with 
one exception the Hawaii Aid Depart- 
ment has been able to raise all Hawai- 
ian salaries to a minimum of $40 a 
month. The Hawaiian Board continues 
to furnish over double the aid received 
on this island, yet our Aid Department 
is now paying $69 a month to six min- 
isters. This is possible because of the 
income from the 1910 Memorial Fund, 
and the generous helpfulness of Mrs. 
Dora R. Isenberg. Our income has 
been $706; fund interest being $295, 
other interest $26, First Foreign Church 
of Hilo $3, Central Kona Church $14, 
three individuals $303, and the associa- 
tion offerings $65. We have $370 on 
hand against $206 last year, as a part 
of our income has been given to extend 
over the calendar year. 

The new Japanese parsonage in Kona, 
reported last year as half paid for, still 
has $140 due, altho we have raised 
through eleven friends and a lecture 
$410 additional. 

During the last eight months to date 
(May 1), the island of Hawaii has 
raised $1,133 toward its share for the 
new church at the leper settlement on 
Molokai. Every Hawaiian and Union 
church has made an offering, as well as 
many individuals. All have given wil- 
lingly for this worthy Territorial cause. 

A new branch chapel of the Napoo- 
poo Church has been built at Keei, on 
land first deeded to the Board, and the 
Kealia chapel of Hookena Church has 
been enlarged and a steeple added. 185 
people met for the rededication of the 
latter, which cost $700. Deeds have been 
obtained to the lands of the Milolii 
Church and the Honokohau chapel, and 
a quarter acre of land has been added to 
the area of the Kaohe Church property. 

Central Kona Church has _ received 
eight new members on confession and 
four by letter, and lost five. Our Kona 
Quarerly Conferences have increased 
their average attendance from twelve 
last year, to twenty this year, and grow 
in interest because of more general par- 
ticipation and discussion. Revs. Akaike 
Akana and Frank S. Scudder have 
cheered us by their presence at one 
meeting, as Revs. Scudder and Okumura 
of Honolulu have cheered the Japanese 
workers by their visits to Kona. 

Miss Alma L. Cooke of Oakland has 
been a most efficient and congenial help- 
er in the work among the children for 
the past six months, and Mrs. Ruth B. 
Baker is preaching again. We are also 
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grateful for the coming of a new Chris- 
tian physician into our midst. The usual 
lines of work continue, and your agent 
has also been busy as chairman of one 
of the Kona Improvement Club com- 
mittees and in work as a probation 


officer. 
AIBERD S) BAKER: 


a 


That a corporation should do for its 
employes and their friends what the 
Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar Com- 
pany does each August in their Harvest 
Home Festival, is a constant surprise to 
visitors who know not the Island people 
and their ways. 

For the past few years the biggest 
sugar company in the Islands has given 
up one day in August so that the people 
in office, mill and on the field might get 
together with friends from other parts 
of Maui and Honolulu and enjoy vari- 
ous games and social good times. At 
nine tennis begins, bowling and acquatic 
stunts in the splendid big swimming pool 
at Puunene follow. This year an excit- 
ing baseball game on the Wailuku field 
was played in the afternoon. A most en- 
joyable dance was given in the evening. 

The management of Puunene has 
taken great pains with these annual af- 
fairs, the hospitable plantation ladies 
provide a delicious lunch, and all central 
Maui show their appreciation of the 
cordiality of their hosts by turning ont 
en masse and supporting all the fun and 
frolic by hearty participation. 

—R. B. DODGE. 


2 


A Chinese dinner, with games and an 
earnest talk on making the most of their 
lives, was given by Rev. U. Cho Ping, 
the minister of Kaiopihi Church, last 
Wednesday, to the Chinese boys and girls 
of the parish who ate going away soon 
to school. The guests were as follows: 
En Kong Wung and En Leong Wung, 
Hilo High School; Kong Sin Loy and 
Kim Fong Chong, Mills; Hon Chin 
Chong, Hilo Boarding School; Kong Fa 
Leu, Honolulu; Misses Fook Kyau 
Wong and Lan Kyau Wung, Normal 
School; Kim Fung Chong and Chun Lin 
Kong, Kohala Girls’ School; Ah Len 
Lim, Kawaiahao.—K ohala Midget. 


I ad 
REV. ERDMAN HONORED. 


The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America has gained another 
worker from Hawaii in the person of 
Rev. J. P. Erdman, who was appointed 
a member of the Commission on Home 
Missions. Mr. Erdman was_ officially 
notified of his appointment by Rev. C. 
S. Macfarlane, secretary of the Council. 
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Hawai Cousins 


Tn Memoriam 


M*™ MartHa ANN CHAMBERLAIN 
died in Honolulu, August 4, 1913, 
at the age of eighty years. 

She was the fourth child of Levi 
Chamberlain and Maria Patton Cham- 
berlain. Her father arrived from Bos- 
ton in April of 1823, as Superintendent 
of Secular Affairs of the Mission. He 
was not physically strong, but had a 
wiry constitution, strong nerve, indomit- 
able will and special strength given for 
each call of duty. He was a good 
penman, an exact accountant, a thor- 
oughly equipped business man and a con- 
secrated Christian. In September of 
1828 he married Miss Maria Patton, who 
had arrived in April of that year. She 
was noted for her hospitality, her excel- 
lent cooking and for her loving oversight 
of the sick and needy. 

Martha Ann was born in 1833, in the 
old coral ‘Chamberlain House,” still 
standing on King street, next door to 
Kawaiahao church. She inherited many 
excellent traits, and her environment was 
such as to emphasize her spirit of help- 
fulness and self forgetfulness. Her play- 
mates, besides her sister Maria, were 
Nellie Judd and Lydia Bingham, and 
later the Clark girls, the Halls, Ives and 
Richards, and once a year visitors from 
other islands. The places of amusement 
were the shadow of an abode wall, the 
great ox-carts in a nearby paddock, a 
peep into the tabu office of Dr. Judd, a 
walk about a row of ugly idols, an oc- 
casional game in the great attic filled 
with merchandise, and later some little 
hau trees in the adjoining yard. Early 
she learned to share her few treasures, 
her place ‘at table and even her bed with 
guests. 

The first school she attended was a lit- 
tle adobe building with a grass roof, back 
of Dr. Judd’s office, in what is now the 
little park next the Y. W. C.-A. Home- 
stead. Here Miss Marcia Smith opened 
a school in 1837, which was attended by 
the Binghams, Tinkers, Judds, Chamber- 
lains, John O. Dominis, Newton Ladd 
and a few others. 

On July 11, 1842, the school at Puna- 
hou was opened and little nine-year-old 
Martha was one of the pupils accustomed 
to assemble at the “Four C’s,” (Cham- 
berlain, Clark, Castle and Cooke) and 
from Castle’s gate make a bee-line across 
the treeless, dusty plains to Punahou. 
For eight years she was a day pupil at 
Punahou, standing high in her classes, 
the only girlinaclass of larger boys. In 
the meantime she assisted her mother in 
entertaining, and caring for a household 
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that was seldom without a guest, and in 
preparing great quantities of bread and 
grapejuice for “Communion Season” with 
the then immense native congregation of 
Kawaiahao church. 

A few months after her father’s death 
in July, 1849, she and her sister Maria 
sailed for the States and Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary. The three years spent under 
the instruction of that pioneer in the edu- 
cation of woman, Mary Lyon, was so 
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fitting the old printing office for the new 
Kawaiahao school, and herself wrote a 
letter to Miss Lydia Bingham to come 
and be its principal. For a time Miss 
Chamberlain taught in Hilo, being there 
at the time of the terrible earthquake 
of 1868. In 1871 she was a teacher at 
Punahou. But these years preceding 


1880 were spent mostly at home in lov- 
ing care of and close intimacy with her 
mother. 


Miss M. A. Chamberlain as many of 


delightful and uplifting that it became 
one of the unfulfilled dreams of her life 
to endow a scholarship at Mt. Holyoke. 
She graduated in 1853 and arrived home 
the following year. 

In May of 1859, her mother and young- 
er sister being away on a visit to the 
States, and her older sister having lately 
married, she gave up her position in the 
Royal School, “because,” as she said, ‘‘to 
teach while keeping house, entertaining 
guests during General Meeting and tak- 
ing her turn in caring for a sick and 
dying neighbor, was too great a strain.” 

At this time she was instrumental in 
forming a class for the systematic and 
grammatical study of the Hawaiian 
language, under Judge Andrews. 

At this General Meeting the cause of 
“female education” was discussed and 
Miss Chamberlain was urged to open a 
school for girls. This she declined to do, 
but five or six years later she assisted 
Mrs. Dr. Gulick in her family school in 
the Clark house, formerly occupied by 
Dr. Judd, helped to raise money for re- 


the Cousins remember her. 


After her mother’s death she was a 
valued assistant of Miss Norton at Ka- 
waiahao Seminary for years, and then 
a teacher in the Hilo Boarding School. 
In the early reports of Central Union 
Church we find that for seven years she 
was City Missionary. 

In 1903 she revisited old scenes and 
old friends on the mainland and attended 
the 50th. anniversary of her graduation 
and class reunion—the whole trip being a 
delight in consummation as in anticipa- 
tion, though clouded by a serious illness 
in Oakland on her homeward journey. 
Though not strong she did not spare her- 
self, and in October of 1904, while pre- 
siding at a meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions she had an attack of 
paralysis from which she never fully re- 
covered. Nearly nine years of enforced 
idleness, pain and helplessness followed, 
which was for her the greatest trial that 
could have been sent. That was the fire 
sent to purify the gold. 

It would seem that such a life was com- 
plete but we find that her influence for 
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good extended to other lands. The 
Micronesian Mission was dear to her 
heart, her correspondence with the mis- 
sionaries there was voluminous, she had 
much to do with the fitting up of boxes 
for those tropic homes, and when the 
children of the Hawaiian Missionaries 
returned for an education, she took them 
into her heart and care. 


As one of the founders of the Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions, she welcomed, 
entertained, assisted and corresponded 
with its missionary teachers. She was 
vice-president of the society from its be- 
ginning, ever ready to lead in its devo- 
tions, prepare papers of interest and to 
supply the place of an absent President. 


Hers was the pen of a ready writer. 
There was a time when there was talk of 
discontinuing THE FRIEND, a paper dear 
to her heart from childhood, but she beg- 
ged for its life, secured friends able to 
help financially, and promised a page of 
literary contribution, thus doing her part 
to tide over the time of depression. This 
page she supplied through her own pen 
as long as she was able, and then for 
years secured articles from her friends. 

Perhaps the dearest of all the objects 
of her solicitude was The Hawaiian Mis- 
sion Children’s Society, and her love for 


the individual “Cousins” was like a 
sister's or a mother’s love. 
Miss Chamberlain early became a 


Christian, uniting with the early church. 
She was later a charter member of Cen- 
tral Union, attending its services on Sab- 
bath and on Wednesday evening, and the 
Ladies’ Prayer Meetings,” besides being 
active in the “Ladies’ Society” and “Tem- 
perance Meeting” and teaching in the 
Sabbath School. 

It was very hard for her who had so 
loved the Lord’s service to be compelled 
to sit with idle hands and hear the call 
for laborers; and to us it seems strange 
that one who had so cheerfully minister- 
ed to others must herself be dependent, 
that the feet that hastened to the call of 
need must drag heavily, the clear inspir- 
ing thoughts that had helped so many, 
must be clouded, and the welcoming, 
helpful hands be powerless to do her 
will. 

But the loving Father knows best, and 
perhaps the last lesson the active spirit 
and loving heart of “Aunt Mattie” had 
to learn was, “Rest in the Lord and wait 
patiently for Him,’ and when the lesson 
was fully learned, the door of the prison- 
house was opened, and she herself, un- 
trammeled and triumphant, was free to 
enter into the larger 
adored Redeemer. 


services of her 


—M. S.A. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 

of 
JAPANESE CHRISTIAN 
ING SCHOOL. 


January 1—June 30, 1913. 


Six months have passed since the last 
report and nothing of importance has oc- 
curred. Our school enrollment of young 
men and children is 24; five are suppor- 
ted free of charge—four are orphans. 
We have heartfelt gratitude and thanks 
to God for the encouraging results of our 
teaching. Many young men from our 
school are thinking of entering the min- 
istry in Hawaii; two have already en- 
tered the mission field and one is filling a 
temporary position in a church. Another 
one is studying in the Yale Theological 
Seminary. In August two of our mem- 
bers will leave Hawaii. One will enter 
Y.M.C.A. College of Springfield, Mass., 
and the other joins Stanford University, 
California. 

In September an earnest young man is 
going to Japan to enter the Osaka Bible 
School. _ 

We wish to express our hearty thanks 
to our kind friends who have so gener- 
ously helped us financially. We ask God 
to bestow upon them His blessings 


BOARD- 


abundantly. We also pray for their con- 
tinued assistance and interest in our 
work, 4 


The Semi-Annual Financial Report is 
herewith submitted. 
T. OKUMURA. 
Honolulu, August 5th., 1913. 


Semi-Annual Financial Report. 


RECEIPTS. 

Boardets! sega ok she tee oe $ 385.00 
Hawaiian: Board care. neue 50.00 
Mid-Pacific Institute ... on Oey 
Mary CastlesDrust Sits Sane 150.00 

Mary Castle Trust (special for 
hannly board) sack ne ene 150.00 
Mrs.) J. Beathertons.. 2a 100.00 
MirsssAeiie Gooke Sune: gee 5.00 
Mr ore Co Atherton ss oi.. 20 oe 25.00 
Wess MV Danone teste. 25 .00 
Mr A Sehaeter. 5. fon 25.00 
Mr. WeAS Bowen, 24 s.ee Hy: 25.00 
Wirt ke Ee astlest ea. memes 50.00 
Alexander & Baldwin ........ 100.00 
IMbRSS tal (Co (Colonies caso phone 60.00 
HDOtal ea erc cmc csc ctei te on ccnee tere $1,339..75 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Grocericsmnuc tit eee SS) ASS 
icewand bread to .. iccereteare 22/38 
Piteland lent tae ene 55.40 
IW 2S is trent een eee eee 48 .90 
Wage Of a Cook... bi1. ncn eee 90.00 
Minor expenses: zn cn eeeauese 64.25 
AY COOKING StOVes a aeieiela nace 23.40 
Popsesrepaintient.> msn ioe 85.00 
Deticit-of last steport.t..- cease 234.45 
Totalit, nace eeusiecnacue tat ae $1,611.85 
TDeEiCtte of Rey ecm nt paces G3 4, IMO) 
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Personal Paragraphs 


HE guest book at the Theodore Rich- 
af ards cottage at Kaneohe chronicles a 
long list of townspeople who accepted the 
hospitality of this charming retreat-by-the- 
sea during the hot weather. Vieing with 
each other for suitable expressions of pleas- 
ure and gratitude, they plentifully be- 
sprinkled the “remarks” column with ad- 
jectives and exclamation points. Mrs. E. 
MacKenzie and Mrs. E. A. Cooper were 
at the cottage for a week the middle of 
August, and were followed by Rev. Frank 
Scudder and party. 

—o— 

Miss Florence Yarrow and Miss Carrie 
Gilman are expected to return to Honolulu 
early in October from an extended visit on 
the mainland. 

—e- 

Rev. J. P. Erdman left August 27 for a 
two weeks’ tour of Hilo, Hamakua and 
South Kona in the interests of the Hawai- 
ian work. Before his depature Mrs. Erd- 
man and the children returned to town 
from their summer home at the Peninsula. 

ao 


Two Association Meetings will be attend- 
ed by the Rev. H. P. Judd during the six 
weeks’ island tour which he will make be- 
ginning September 16. These are the Maui 
Evangelical Association meeting at Waihee 
and the Hawaii Evangelical Association 
meeting at Hilo. The latter gathering will 
begin October 2, continuing for three days. 
After a tour of Maui Mr. Judd will go to 
Lanai, and from thence to Hawaii. After 
a tour of Puna he will visit Molokai. Mrs. 
Judd will accompany him on part of the 
trip. 

- ee 

Several delegations of missionaries passed 
through Honolulu on the Siberia September 
2. Among those of the American Board 
party are Miss Elizabeth Pettee, who will 
join her parents in Japan; Miss Nettie Ru- 
pert, of Kobe College; Rev. and Mrs. Jerome 
Holmes, who will spend two years at the 
language school at Tokyo before proceeding 
to their station at Otaru in Hokkaido, and 
Miss Ethel Lamb, who will go on to China. 
Among those returning to the foreign field 
are Rev. and Mrs. Charles Stanley, of Pang 
Chuang; Rev. and Mrs. Newell, of Foo 
Chow; Miss Anna Kauffman, of Shan Si, and 
Miss Mabel Huggins, of Pang Chuang. A 
large Baptist delegation is enroute to the 
Judson Centennial in India. Several smaller 
parties are of Baptist, Presbyterian and 
Episcopal denominations. 


--t- 

Mr. Merle L. Copeland, of Warsaw, N. Y., 
has arrived in Honolulu. Mr. Copeland is 
one of the new members of Mills School 
faculty. 
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Dr. Brodie says that his home town, Wichi- 
ta, Kas., is twenty miles from the geographi- 
cal center of the United States. 

a 

Miss Frances Bragdon, recently of China, 
Is a new worker among the girls at Bere- 
tania Settlement. She is making her home 
at the Y. W. Homestead. 

~-e 

Mr. C. K. Ai returned from China on July 
31, having had a prosperous trip. During 
his absence he had several conferences with 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 

a 

Hon. F. W. Frankland, J. P., of Foxton, 
New Zealand, is planning to visit Honolulu 
again on a round-the-world trip via Tahiti 
and New York. Mr. Frankland has recently 
added to his many philosophic and religious 
publications a book on the Synoptic Problem, 
which has attracted wide notice. 

eo 

On August 18th. the Japanese Y.M.C.A. ex- 
tended a reception to Hon. S. Ebara, and 
Mr. Yamamoto, State Interpreter. These 
gentlemen, having visited America for the 
purpose of studying the conditions of Jap- 
anese and advising as to how to reduce 
friction between them and the _ peoples 
among whom they reside, are now returning 
to Japan. 

—e— 

Mr. K. Kondo of Anahola, Kauai, sailed for 
Moody Institute, Chicago, on July 26, to pre- 
pare for evangelistic work. Mr. S. Aoki, of 
this city will start early in September to a 
theological school in Osaka, Japan, to pre- 
pare for the ministry. Mr. Kawasaki, of 
Makiki church, soon starts for Springfield, 
Mass., to train for Y.M.C.A. work. Thus 
Hawaii is beginning to furnish men for 
carrying on Christian work among people of 
their own nationality in these islands. 

--@ 

On August 1, Mrs. Yone Kataoka, for a 
long time chief matron of the famous Or- 
phanage of Okayama, Japan, arrived in the 
islands. She is to be associated with her 
friend Mrs. S. Kanda, in the conduct of the 
_ Wailuku Girls’ Home. Mrs. Kataoka is high- 
ly educated, having taken thorough courses 
in Chinese classics, and graduated from 
theological and industrial schools and taught 
in large schools in Tokyo and Osaka. 

es 

An effort is being made in Chicago to 
organize a series of groups of children 
who will start on a_ crusade to protect 
the wild flowers. Ruthless flower gath- 
erers have destroyed entire colonies of 
spring and autumn flowers which wither 
on being plucked and are flung away 
soon after being taken from the plant. 
Many of these wild flowers are annuals 
and, not permitted to bear seed, at the 
end of their season, disappear. Others 
are uprooted by careless children and 
thoughtless flower hunters.—Chicago 
Post. 
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Men Working For Men 


PAUL SUPER 


In Conference. 


HE employed staff of the Young 

Men’s Christian Association spent 
two days in conference at Moanalua 
Gardens recently. Each department head 
presented the plans he had drawn up for 
his department. These were discussed 
by the whole group, conflicts in schedules 
were eliminated, and revisions made to 
bring all the plans into harmony with 
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500 men and boys in physical work, and 
400 in educational classes and clubs. 
Each of these marks is 100 or 200 higher 
than those of last year, and it will re- 
quire work to reach them by the time set, 
May 1, 1914. 

& 


Men Out of Work. 


The number of men seeking employ- 
ment in Honolulu is increasing, and the 
number of jobs is decreasing. This 
situation is causing a number of people 
concern. To in some measure meet the 
situation the Association has appointed a 
new committee composed of strong men 
to study conditions and draw up some 


plan of operations. Mr. R. J. Pratt of 


Y. M. C. A. Staff in Conference at Moanalua. 


each other. The men returned to work 
enthusiastic over the possibilities the com- 
ing year offers, and determined to make 
this the greatest year yet. September 22 
was set as the date for the opening of 
the Night School and the beginning of 
many of the activities. 

The conference was of special value to 
the two new men on the force, Glen. E. 
Jackson and W. H. Heinrichs. It gave 
them a good opportunity to know the 
whole program of the Association and 
to see the relation of their own duties to 
those of each other man. The next step 
is to present these plans to the commit- 
tees for further development and ratifi- 
cation. And then comes the doing. 


at 
Goals. 


Last year each department set a goal 
as the number of men and boys it de- 
sired to enlist in its work. The educa- 
tional department exactly reached its 
mark, and the others all passed theirs by 
a good margin. 

The goals set this year are, 1600 mem- 
bers, 400° men and boys in Bible classes, 


the Honolulu Iron Works has been ap- 
pointed chairman. With him on _ the 
committee will be Mr. John M. Young 
of the Pacific Engineering Company, N. 
E. Gedge of the Inter-Island Steamship 
Company, E. O. White of E. O. Hall & 
Son, and one other man not yet chosen. 
Together they will study the local em- 
ployment field to see why so many men 
are out of employment, and try to devise 
ways and means of taking care of them. 
Of course the present financial depres- 
sion is the leading cause of non-employ- 
ment, but there are other causes as well. 
Mr. Larimer will be secretary of the com- 
mitteee. Few men know the employment 
situation in Honolulu better than he. 
& 


Extension Conference. 


The Y.M.C.A. will call a meeting of 
religious workers for the second week in 
September to confer with Dr. A. M. 
Brodie regarding extension work. Ex- 
tension work means holding meetings for 
men in places where religion is not usual- 
ly preached and to men not as a rule 
reached by religious influences. The 
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Association has been doing such work 
for a long time, and now plans to con- 
siderably enlarge its extension work. Dr. 
3rodie has had a large part in the very 
successful work done in and about 
Wichita, Kansas, and will bring to the 
conference a rich fund of experience. 
The outcome of the meetings will be that 
the religious work committee of the Asso- 
ciation will undertake a larger extension 
work than it has been doing and will 
have a number of trained men on whom 
it can call to do the work. This is a work 
for laymen. Shop meetings, theater 
meetings, meetings in out-lying churches, 
all these are elements in a modern Asso- 
ciation’s religious work program. The 
groups going to the churches to conduct 
special meetings are called “gospel 
teams.” Three of the Association secre- 
taries have had experience in this sort of 
work, but a large number of men will be 
needed. Some will address meetings, 
others sing, still others help in the or- 
ganizing of the meetings. All sorts of 
talent can be used, and all sorts of talent 
is available. To discover the men, train 
them, and get things under way—this 1s 
the object of the conference and institute. 


a 


CHINA”, THROUGH. OTHER 
EYES 
“Light is sown for the righteous 
and joy for the upright in heart.” 
Paotingfu, China. 

My dear friends: I cannot forbear, in 
the first part of my letter, to send youa 
few words about a recent trip I have 
made. It interested me so deeply that I 
want to convey some of the facts and im- 
pressions to you. I left the train at 
Cheng Ting Fu, 100 miles south of us, 
and took a Chinese cart, hiring it by the 
day. Tehnce we went to Ts’ai Chai 
Kang, where I held a station class last 
winter and greeted the friends who have 
calcimined their little chapel and are 
prospering. A little father on, at Fu 
Yang Ts’un we met a man who had in- 
vited me to visit him in his village—an 
ex-official and a man of. great influence 
in his village. After a brief service he 
told me that he desired to be enrolled 
among the followers of Jesus and gave 
me his name. The next stage was ten 
miles through a very fertile region.. Here 
the farmers have learned that by digging 
down ten or twelve feet they can obtain 
all the water they want and altho it is 
hard drawing the water by hand, they 
have irrigated their wheat which looks 
well. We spent the night at Kao Ch’eng 
city and early the next morning pressed 
on thirty-five miles to Shu Lu city where 


* Letter from Francis M. Price to Rev. and 
Mrs. O. H. Gulick. 
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we were to pass the Sunday. I preached 
six times the next day and some became 
greatly interested. The postmaster said, 
“We want to follow Jesus; tell us how to 
begin.” On returning to the inn the inn- 
keeper said, “You have been on the street 
preaching, why do you not speak to us.” 
A group gathered in my room and I talk- 
ed to them a very long time—indeed I 
talked as long as I could. This, my first 
visit to this spiritually destitute region, 
promises to be the beginning of a work of 
grace in the city. 

Monday morning we hurried on visit- 
ing villages on the way and preaching 
here and there. At Ma Kuan Ts’un, I 
met some men who were in my training 
class last year. They had broken their 
tobacco pipes when there, and I was in- 
terested to see that they had induced all 
inquirers in their village to begin the 
Christian life by giving up this expensive 
luxury. Two men were baptized and five 
enrolled as inquirers. 


Our next point was Shen Chai. Here 
they have just rented a place for 
a street chapel on the Great South 
street, and in this I preached sev- 
eral times to the stream of people who 
came and went. After dinner we went 
southwest to a large village where there 
was a group of people who had sent for 
me to come and see them. I found 
twenty-eight men here and a most re- 
markable group of people. They had not 
been visited by a missionary; but four 
years before a Chinese pastor had visited 
them and they had enrolled themselves 
as inquirers. They had grown in grace 
and knowledge of the truth. They wel- 
comed me most heartily. They did all in 
their power to make me comfortable. 
They were eager to hear my message, 
and at the last twenty-eight of them stood 
up and entered into covenant relation 
with the church of our Lord. Some of 
them had tried the Catholic church, but 
they said, “We do not find in the New 
Testament the things they teach.”” When 
I stood up to read the covenant to them 
and to ask their assent to certain things 
fundamental, their responses were so 
earnest, their understanding of spiritual 
truth so clear, that I was moved to tears, 
I have seldom seen a more impressive 
and promising group of people, and I 
said to myself, “This is the work of the 
Holy Spirit.” For miles around there is 
not another group of believers—this is an 
oasis in the spiritual desert, a light in the 
surrounding darkness. Pray that they 
may let their light shine. 


The next day we went to Wu Chi 
where a group of people had also sent 
for me to come. This place had at- 
tracted much attention because a retired 
official and his wife had been preaching 
to the people and, it is said, “many prom- 
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inent men had believed.” I met the of- 
ficial who received me very cordially. 
He has lived the fast life that most 
Chinese officials live, and was worn out 
at sixty. He had a young wife, thirty-five 
years of age who was far more of a 
Christian than he—a very interesting 
Christian woman. We hope that some 
thing will grow out of this. As I left I 
said to the official: “I hope your home 
will be the ‘fountain spring’ from which 
a stream of life will flow.” “I will help 
you to plant the Christian Church here,” 
he said. 

Pray for this place. So many people 
everywhere want to hear the Gospel mes- 
sage today in China. They do not know 
what it is, but they want it! Why? Be- 
cause they are dissatisfied with them- 
selves. God has created in them this de- 
sire for the truth. They are thirsty. WE 
MUST GIVE THE DRINK. 

Pardon me if I mention a few facts: 

1. The day of prayer for China which 
you have seen noticed in the papers was a 
great day and of real importance; but it 
is possible to emphasize it too strongly. 
It does not mean that China has become 
Christian, 

2. The Y.M.C.A. has opened a room 
in Paotingfu and called one of our best 
men (Chinese) to take charge of it. A 
foreigner will be put in charge soon to 
act with Mr. Ting. Many students are 
studying the Bible. 

3. Dr. Hsiao said: “Ihave rented'a 
place in my native town, and am fitting 
up a room especially for you when you 
come. I have also secured a large room 
for an inquirers’ class. Will you come 
next October and teach the many inquir- 
ers?” 

4, Dr. Chou, a polished Chinese gentle- 
man of Ting Chou, said to me recently, 
“T want you to come soon and spend a 
Sunday in Ting Chou. There are twenty- 
five students who want to hear you 
preach.” 

5. You may remember that last No- 
vember I called on the magistrate of Kao . 
I Hsien and presented him with a Bible 
and talked with him about our Saviour. 
I met his brother a few days ago on the 
train and he said: “Pastor Price, I want 
you to go as soon as possible and see my 
brother. He has given up all his atheistic 
ideas and is a true believer. He asked 
me to have his name registered as an in- 
quirer.” I also have the names of the 
magistrate’s brother and brother-in-law. 
They all want to be Christians. This 
means the opening up of this city in a 
very favorable way to the gospel. It is 
one of the five cities we have long desired 
to occupy and about which I wrote you, 
in my journal. 

6. On my table is a letter just re- 
ceived in which the writer says: “There 
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are five who have just now enrolled as 
inquirers (and he sent the list of names). 


al thousand times ten thousand quickly — 


come for there is important business.” 

These six facts may serve to give you 
some idea of the conditions now in this 
great nation. The field is white to the 
harvest. Spiritually destitute regions are 
beginning to feel their need. 

“Who is sufficient for these things?” 
“Our sufficiency is of God.” 

It is a constant delight to preach the 
gospel to these hungry people. It is no 
small part of our joy that you share our 
work and our joy and the reward. “We 
are laborers together with God.” 

The foregoing three pages are part of 
a journal letter which I am sending out. 
I hope this and the previous one will 
serve to make clear just the nature of 
the work we are doing. I want Mrs. 
Price to write an account of her work 
which she will do soon. You will then 
be able to form a pretty clear idea of 
what your missionaries are doing. [ 
leave tomorrow for a brief visit to the 
country, but it is too late now to do much 
touring—the farmers are too busy and 
too tired. We remain by the staff this 
summer, but all the others are going next 
week, I think. We shall be alone for 
more than two months. 

I am happy to say that Mrs. Price is 
unusually well and very, very happy in 
her work. She has won a large place in 
the hearts of the Chinese women, and the 
ladies of the station are very kind to her. 
Indeed they are all treating us very well, 
kindly and appreciatingly. 

Abby Chapin soon leaves for a year’s 
absence in the home land. She goes via 
Siberia. Mr. and Mrs, Galt go to Peitai- 
ho for the summer, also Miss Phelps, and 
Mrs. King will go up into Shansi. 

The political skies are no clearer. The 
Assembly is not winning golden opinions 
just now. It is divided into factions and 
they do not seem to accomplish anything. 
Do not seem to be able to elect a Presi- 
dent. Dr. Arthur Smith has been spend- 
ing a few days with us. He is refresh- 
ing. A close observer and a sharp critic, 
but very clear in his views. He urged 
at one of the meetings just what I spoke 
of in my journal—namely, the occupying 
of five strategic points in our wide field 
and concentrating effort on these. 

I hope this will be done and I pray that 
some man may give us the means to do 
this. It is a great day in China! A great 
day in the world! Pray for us. Kindly 
give this journal as wide a circulation as 
you can. We hope you are both well. 
We send our warmest love. As always, 


In His joy and glad service, 
Yours very truly, 
FRANCIS M. PRICE. 


REVEREND 


The Old Black Jar* 


yee interesting story of the “long 
ago” is that of “The Old Black 
Jar” that floated for a whole year in 
the ocean in the region of Cape Horn, 
and yet, so safely packed was it in the 
barrel of dried fruit, that it was finally 
picked up, brought to its destination, 
and delivered to Mrs. Maria P. Cham- 
berlain. 

To go back in history a littlkh—Maria 
Patton, a young lady, not very tall, with 
sparkling eyes, rosy cheeks and locks of 
curling black hair, black as the raven’s 
wing, a farmer’s daughter, was born in 
Pequa, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
March 19, 1803. So my story goes back 
to one hundred years ago. 

Miss Patton had her youthful soul 
fired with missionary fervor when very 
young, and especially wrought upon by 
reading the pathetic and enthusiasm 
kindling memoir of Harriet Newell, and 
in 1827, at the age of twenty-four, she 
had consecrated herself a missionary. 

When she had gained her father’s al- 
most heart-broken consent to offer her- 
self to the A. B. C. F. M. as a mission- 
ary, she did not then expect to cross the 
ocean, but hoped to be sent as a teacher 
to the Southern States. But when she 
reached New York City, to interview 
the grave gentlemen of the Board, lo 
and behold, it was found that four 
young ladies, all unknown to each other 
had been moved by the same impulse to 
offer themselves to go somewhere as 
missionaries: What to do with them 
was a puzzle, for this was long before 
the founding of Woman’s Boards, for 
sending out unmarried ladies. 

But finally, the four ladies, Miss Og- 
den from Philadelphia, Miss Patton 
from near that city, Miss Ward from 
Rhode Island, and Miss Stone from 
Rochester, N. Y., were sent with a rein- 
forcement to the Hawaiian Islands. They 
were distributed as helpers to the over- 
worked missionary mothers on different 
islands, and in the course of the first 
year the “romance of missions” touched 
two of these lives. Miss Stone became 
Mrs. Artemus Bishop and a mother of 
two motherless children, and Miss Pat- 
ton became Mrs. Levi Chamberlain. 

But to be brief, Miss Patton had been 
brought up on one of the lovely fruit 
farms of Pennsylvania, and many a 
wish went back to taste that lucious 
fruit, and when she as Mrs. Chamber- 
lain had written back home of this long- 
ing she was often remembered in this 
way. A barrel sent around Cape Horn 
made the children delighted at intervals 
of perhaps two or three years when 
they could help eat the dried apples, 


* Written several years ago by the late Miss 
Chamberlain. 
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pears, quinces and cherries, and could 
carry portions to mother’s friends at the 
station. 

But one year, in weathering that fear- 
ful stormy cape, the vessel was wrecked. 

The next year another ship was sent 
out with supplies to the islands, and on 
a calm day, in near the same latitude, 
the captain discovered something float- 
ing on the water and sent a boat to ex- 
amine it. To his surprise he found a 
barrel plainly marked, “Mrs Maria P. 
Chamberlain, Sandwich Islands,’ and 
brought it with him. 

When opened the fruit was found to 
be ruined by the salt water, but the jar 
in the center, filled with apple-butter— 
cider apple-butter—securely sealed and 
kept afloat by the buoyant fruit was 
intact, and its contents, wonderful to 
say, was “still eatable.” 

—M. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


I Bad 
A NOTE FROM INDIA. 


Installation of the Rajah of Punganur. 
Rev. H. J. Scudder writes: “A function 
of considerable importance for Punganur 
was the installation of the young Rajah, 
by which he was inducted into the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities of his heredit- 
ary office, as the limited ruler of this 
Zemindary. The auspicious day chosen 
was Sunday, October 20th. When the 
father of the present Rajah was installed, 
it transpired that he was presented with 
a Bible by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. After the installation ceremon- 
ies were over the Rajah and his uncle 
asked our Pastor why a Bible had- not 
been presented this time. The Pastor re- 
plied that at the time of the Rajah’s 
wedding last year a Bible was presented 
to him and objections were made by some. 
The Rajah’s reply was significant. He 
said in effect: “Sir, I regard the Bible as 
the Word of God and I must have a copy 
to celebrate my installation.’ 
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The sixty-first annual report of the 
Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society is 
at hand. Always replete with interest- 
ing and valuable information, this report 
is the tie that binds the widely scattered 
Cousins together. “General Items,” 
which form a resume of the year’s hap- 
penings, and the Roll Call combining in- 
teresting personalities, are the salient 
features of the 1913 report. A revised 
list of the names and addresses of the 
Active Members of the Society is given 
as usual. A remarkable group of the 
Gulick brothers and Miss Julia Gulick 
and a cut of the Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong Memorial at Punahou are the 
only illustrations. 
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| Of Interest to Women 


i Fak reinforce her husbsand in his 
fight to abolish opium in China, 
Mrs. E. W. Thwing departed from Ho- 
nolulu on the S. S. Mongolia July 23rd. 

Although she has not been in the 
orient for over two years, Mrs. Thwing 
expects to find the women more inter- 
ested in reform work than when she 
went away. 

About three years ago she started in 
the city of Tienstin a woman’s club 
which grew in a surprisingly short time, 
from nine adherents to a membership of 
forty. 

The object of this club was to uplift 
the wives and mothers, and by means of 
an interpreter she gave addresses on 
such subjects as opium, superstition, 
home purity and early marriages. Soon 
the more progressive women prepared 
addresses themselves, and before many 
months had passed the meetings were 
conducted according to parliamentary 
rules. With the increase in membership, 
programs of more varied interest were 
given. 

But the greatest achievement was a 
printed reform circular of 3000 copies, 
which the women of the club edited and 
distributed. 

t is work of this nature which Mrs. 
Thwing plans to promote upon her re- 
turn. 

The permanent home of the Thwings 
will be in Peking, where Miss Ruth, 
who accompanied her mother, will be 
placed in a private school for American 
girls. 

Discussing the subject of education 
and association, Mrs. Thwing declared 
that the greatest obstacles to children 
remaining in China with their missionary 
parents have been removed. While there 
is not now in Peking a public school for 
American children, there is every indi- 
cation that the increasing need will soon 
be met. 

The climate is good and at a small 
sea-port town six hours by train from 
Peking where the hottest months will be 
spent there is abundant society, and 
many wholesome amusements are 
offered. 

As a democratic American girl, Miss 
Ruth will doubtless play an important 
part in the reforms which her mother 
has planned. 

ee 


HE Independent of recent date 
brands as false a story that ran 
the rounds of the press a short time ago 
to the effect that a club of girls in 
Wellesley College had pledged them- 
selves not to marry for five years after 
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graduation, and then not to marry any 
man with less than a five-thousand-dol- 
lar income. The story it has developed 
was the invention of an unscrupulous 
reporter. An investigation by a respon- 
sible board of the students themselves 
proved that no such club existed. 

Concluding a subsequent editorial in 
defense of early marriage The Indendent 
says: 

“We would rather have clubs in col- 
leges of either sex whose members would 
choose to marry young, to accept social 
burdens, and who will hope to be the 
proud parents of numerous descendants. 
That is a worthy ambition. Children of 
such parents will rule the country, will 
create a country that will lead the 
world. Those who put off marriage are 
selling their country to the numerous 
children of the untrained and the ignor- 
ant. Out of love of country, if for no 
other reason, those who have the priv- 
ilege of education, and the superior men- 
tal structure which has sought it and 
can transmit it, ought most of all to 
seek early marriage and such families as 
are infrequent in decadent France.” 
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Until recently the twin ideas with 
which Japanese girls have been trained 
and educated have been wifehood and 
motherhood. For better or worse the 
horizon has broadened. Today there are 
over 200 high schools for girls with 100,- 
000 students. There are scores of insti- 
tutions which are mainly vocational in 
their purpose. Girls are trained as teach- 
ers of music, sewing and liberal arts. 
Trades like book-binding are taught. 
Eleven years ago the Woman’s Univer- 
sity of Japan was established with a lib- 
eral donation from the empress dowager. 
Statesmen and educators are lending 
their aid and influence and now it has 
1100 students. Japan is ready to accept 
the doctrine that women have an equal 
right with men to egies education. 


Frances Little, Author of “The Lady 
of the Decoration” contributes an enter- 
taining and instructive article in The 
Century of recent date on “The Training 
of a Japanese Child,” in which she de- 
scribes many quaint Oriental customs, 
and shows the influence of American edu- 
cational methods. 


A woman representative in the Colo- 
rado Legislature, Mrs. Agnes Riddle, 
showed the absurdity of a pendiing seg- 
regation bill and caused it to be defeated. 
Mrs. Riddle attacked the bill on the 
ground that, if passed, “fallen men 
should be segregated the same as fallen 
women.” Just before the roll-call she 
arose and said, “Let him who is with- 
out sin among you cast the first vote.” 
No one voted for the bill. —E. V. W. 
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Destruction of Temples. 


Temples are being destroyed in many 
places. Some of the people still have 
lingering fears lest they may suffer for 
their vandalism. Recently at Pichow the 
bricks in a large temple were needed to 
build a guard house. The city elders 
ordered the temple to be torn down. The 
masons made the tifao pull down the 
first brick, then they did the work. This 
was to keep the gods from becoming in- 
censed at them and causing some mem- 
ber of their families to die. The tipao 
first offered incense and said he was un- 
der authority and could not but obey 
orders. The masons made obeisance 
and pleaded poverty, and, besides, they 
had not begun the thing, anyway. 

The elders, fearing lest heaven might 
be moved against them offered their in- 
cense and said: “You must know that 
the Ching Dynasty is now gone and that 
the work you did for them is not needed. 
We want to use these bricks and hope 
you will not be offended. We promise 
to rebuild you this temple when the 
Chings come into power again.” And 
some added ironically: “You sit out in 
the sun and rain till then.”—North- 
China Herald Jan. 11, 1913. 
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At the dinner given at the Hotel Som- 
erset, Boston, on Saturday evening, May 
10, to the English delegates visiting this 
country in connection with the hundred 
years’ peace celebration, Hon. John D. 
Long, who presided, was enthusiastically 
applauded when he suggested that there 
be erected at the entrance of the Panama 
canal a monumental statue of Jesus as 
an emblem of goodwill to aii men, in the 
place of fortifications, which were mere- 
ly a visible challenge to war. 
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There was once a lady whose dream 
Was to feed a black cat on whipped 
cream ; 
But the first cat she found 
Spilled the cream on the ground, 
And she fed a whipped cat on black 


cream. 
—David Starr Jordan. 
ee 
The Friends’ Peace Association of 


Philadelphia had as speaker at its 1913 
annual meeting President Mary E. 
Wooley, of Holyoke College Massachu- 
setts. The subject of her address was, 
“What Education Can Do for Peace.” 
President Wooley has been for many 
years actively interested in the peace 
movement and a vice-president of the 
American Peace Society. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


July 21, 1913, to August 20, 1913. 


RECEIPTS. 
AMES sal SMe ME tert ati a ceicye eects ia, 05 bere $3044.75 
ING TN (Gea a tite sae aaa eB aera aee tee 5.45 
Beretania Settlement ............. 105.75 
GHIMESSS MW OLE Vata s tec ahecel teen al «cio 11.05 
Educational—Social Work ......... le 0) 
English-Portuguese Work ......... 200.00 
EMMI IM OME AIT SOLUS te etalon cre? snare) cits 230.00 
Hawaii General Fund ............. 12.50 
Tmvested@mundsat sere aties sna ite 1821.65 
WAPDANESSw WW OLICA mathe cesisnseets me nhsl oct: 166.00 
Kathie Settlement qrcyei. ne ccavymocheveereh: 425.00 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ......... 132.00 
Maui General Mund 22x). aon. kien. 100.00 
Oahu Generals Mund wa. sea ate 688.78 
Officer xPEens 6 eestak oes elinateredevehnerne 11305 
$7133.48 
EXPENDITURES. 

AIS OS BVM Fes Pere tsrc th Berka eveud savor cre $3073.20 
Beretania Settlement ............. 41.26 

Chinese” Work}. .o.2 cca. o: $14.00 

Salaries), set. ats a mates 363.00 
377.00 

Educational—Social Work 314.30 

Salaries ...... oh ee ee 350.00 
664.30 

English-Portuguese Work. 65.50 

Salariessnemiewts iether: 971.00 
1036.50 
MOneleny MISSIONS arsaracienicculelieranicises 2.00 
MULT pIN OEVANES1LS Galva cstarucicrcmiiae slene 1.00 

Generale Mund cj... ete er 1.50 

Salariest Aa: '.r.2re at ee 513.00 
——_———. 514.50 

Hawatian® Work twee 10.00 

Salapiesmamek ic sess ae 728.50 
738.50 
InterestwAYGg.c9s.:, ws als vee chests 3.58 

Japanese) Work -aey.cnep eens 219.50 

Salaricowe Fe 2e. <8 een... 935.00 
1154.50 
KalthissSettlementie.je. ienccam scr el 414.84 
Office Hxpensest prt aan oat 22.45 
Preachers’ Training Fund.......... 90.00 
Sunday sSchools Works 3... ike ae 171.00 
$8304.63 
Excess of Exp. over Receipts...... $1171.15 
Overdraft on August 20, 19138.... $48.64 

—T. R. 
ee 


It would be a fine idea to try the sand- 
blast on the front of the Judiciary Build- 
ing to remove the weather rust. To make 
clean and safe the inside of the building 
is good morals, but to garnish the exter- 
ior would not be bad aesthetics. It seems 
too bad not to have some results of the 
great overhauling show on the outside 


as well as on the inside. 
—F. S. S. 


PerU BR BEND 


SIATAARARARAnARAL 


A Scnpture Text Calendar 


With thoughts for Daily Meditation 


ee 


Isn’t it something you have always wanted for your own “Holy 
of Holies’” and isn’t it JUST THE THING to give the individual 
members of your Sunday School and C. E. Society? 

In addition to the inspiring Scripture verses which somehow 
seem just what you need for every single day of the year, these 
calendars give the topics and golden texts of the International Sun- 
day School lessons. This helps to keep in mind the lesson a whole 
week in advance and does away with Saturday night “cramming.” 

BESIDES—and this is a BIG ITEM in the success of the 
calendars—the decorations are truly artistic—Old World master- 
pleces in sepia tints. i 


“Miriam Leading the Hosts 
of [srael.”’ 


a three-color production which appears on the 1914 cover, is worthy 
of a mat and fame. 


The price of the calendars is 


SR OI ES 


cheap because of the quantity sold. 1914 calendars are now ready. 


Mention THE FRIEND and order direct from 


The Messenger Publishing Co. 


22 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TOKYO’S NEW LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL: 


The stop-over visits of new mission- 
aries to Japan, who will study in the new 
language school in Tokyo before pro- 
ceeding to their respective stations has 
created in Honolulu a deep interest in 
this new institution. Among the students 
to enter at the beginning of the Fall 
term will be Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Hol- 
mes, who were in Honolulu Sept. 2. 


The following is from the August 
Japan Evangelist : 

“The Promoting Committee of the 
Japanese Language School, which since 
January, has had under consideration the 
organization of a language school on an 
international basis, met in final session at 
the offices of the Japan Peace Society, 6 
Yamashiro Cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo, at 4 
p. m. Monday, July 14. The work of 
the Promotion Committee has consisted 
of the formulation of plans, publication 
of a Prospectus and the securing of a 
guarantee fund. 

“With a guarantee fund of Yen 2000; 
the committee recently extended to vari- 
ous organizations an invitation to ap- 
point members on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the new school. In response to 
this invitation, the following bodies have 
chosen directors, while final replies have 
not been received from a few other or- 
ganizations, places on the Board being 
reserved for representatives of these 
bodies: 

“The British Association of Japan, 
Mr. R. J. Kirby, Language Examiner 
for the Association; the Japan Peace 
Society, Prof. H. Fukuoka of the For- 
eign Language School; the American 
Asiatic Association of Japan, Mr. E. M. 
Frazar; the Conference of Federated 
Missions (representing more than twen- 
ty bodies), Drs. D. C. Greene, A. Olt- 
mans’and Hy); Coatese Rev: .Ca. B: 
Tenny and Mr. Gilbert Bowles. In ac- 
cordance with the tentative Constitution, 
the following directors at large were 
appointed: Mayor Baron Sakatani, Dr. 
M. Anesaki of the Imperial University 
and President N. Murakami of the For- 
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We invite inspection. 


Dhe Home wWwea»ntitun 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


Jnvkh@D DUS, CoO sale ner 


185 KING STREET. ie 


eign Language School. 

“All of the above were present except 
Drs. Greene, Oltmans and Coates. Dr. 
Oltmans was represented by Dr. Wil- 
liam Imbrie. The Board of Directors, 
to which all pledges and responsibilities 
were transferred by the Promoting Com- 
mittee organized by choosing as tem- 
porary officers, President, Mr. E. W. 
Frazar; Vice-President, Pres. N. Mura- 
kami; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Gil- 
bert Bowles. Additional. members. of 
the Executive Committee Dr. A. Olt- 
mans, Rev. C. B. Tenny and Professor 
H. Fukuoka. 

“Mayor Baron Sakatani was chosen 
Honorary Director of the school. The 
choice of a foreign Director and Jap- 
anese teachers, also the selection of a 
suitable location for the school were re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 

The School will be open for students 
from the beginning of the autumn term.” 


UD gel 
YOKOHAMA 
Sa a 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAT, Manager. 


The Baldwin Jational Gank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PO COW ETO SOCONEN ERO NTONTONTO NOONE 
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cat 
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GO TO 


Che Swect Shop 


on HotreLt STREET for the BEST 
MEALS IN Town at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, Golden Pheasant or E] Camino 
Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
TL WIL WE TIL TTT TTT TT TTT STITT TTT TTL 
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Tel. 2478. Box 961 


GAB Ye eu tleae 
GE EID) 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAT & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 

Telephone 1184. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
Ings, Etc. 

12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 


P. O. Box 809. Phone 3122 


NIPROUIUCO!, ETD; 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 


September, 1913. 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Ftc. 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith &Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


SOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOCOOGOOGOOOOOOOOOOOD 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 


COGDODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOD 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


THE FRIEND is in receipt of a copy 
of the 1913 Independence Day. celebra- 
tion in New York City. This was sent 
by Mr. Theodore Richards, who was at 
that time in New York, together with a 
copy of the address delivered on that. 
occasion by Dr. J. Soyeda, of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of Japan, 
and the American-Japanese Society. Dr. 
Soyeda was entertained in Honolulu 
May 19, en route to the mainland. He 
is a strong advocate of World Peace. 
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Thermometers may not indicate it, but 
it is true nevertheless that with the pass- 
ing of the longest day of the year the 


sun some time ago started on its way | 


south for the winter. 
aM OM 


HIS INCOME A CERTAINTY. 


“There’s one business man who isn’t 
afraid of the tariff reduction.” 
“What’s his line?” 
“He runs a shoe shining parlor.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 
MM 


EVENTS. 

July. 
The Rifle Team of the National Guard 
depart for Camp Perry, Ohio. 
Director of H. R. T. & L. Co. announce 
their plan to double track King street 
from Fort Shafter to Pawaa Junction. 
Two colonies of fruit fly parasites es- 
tablished near Hilo. 


Punahou. 
The Battelle process of refining sugar 


Sugar Planters’ Association. 


Americans win international tennis 
trophy from England. 
August. 


bassador to Mexico, resigns. Resigna- 
tion accepted. 

Local Progressive party celebrate first 
anniversary of the new political party. 
Governor Frear’s report shows the 
probable population of Hawaii today 
210,570. 

Dr. A. M. Brodie of Wichita, Kansas, 
spoke at the Bijou Theatre in the first 
meeting of a series of six union ser- 
vices. 

General Funston outlines plan by 
which restrictions are to be placed 
upon those men in the service who do 
not meet the required standard in con- 
duct, and special privilege granted to 
those whose conduct is exemplary. 
Judge Cooper and party returns from 
trip to Palmyra Islands. 

The Matsonia, a new passenger and 
freight steamship, launched at New- 
port News, Va. Captain Peter John- 


14. 


16. 


| 
Bishop Libert lays corner-stone of the | 
new Church of the Sacred Heart al 


favorably reported by the Hawaiian | 


Henry Lane Wilson, United States Am- | 


ThetResaleShoe 


for Man and Woman 
Abo MORe Uta a eROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 


RUSSO SIECsEOSE 
Men’s 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE MFG. 
CO. LID. 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


$F hh 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
eR RS 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE; GROGERTES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 


Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 
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Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


[= 


PL 
aw 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 
Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


1 10 


1 
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Hers shit 


“LOVE 
oe ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. RITY TRANSFER C0. 


Phone 1281. jJASZHSLOVE: 


HF. Wichman 60, 


| 

ee eT NOTE 

| 

LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD AND 

| SILVERSMITHS. 
et ot 

| 1042-1050 FORT ST. 
| HONOLULU. 


Honolua Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 

Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 

celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 

ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake's 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Seu Kim Ying 
PICTURE FRAMING IN KOA AND OTHER 
NATIVE WOODS. 
GLASS CUT TO ORDER. 
163 King St. P. O. Box 840. 


September, 1913. 


son will bring the new liner to Hono- 
lulu. 


17. Honolulu Ad. Club gives an excursion 
to Hilo. 
18. Thirty Chinese youths on their way to 


the United States for further educa- 

tion spend the day in Honolulu. Their 

education will be paid from the “In- 
demnity Fund.” 

J. H. Hertsche resigns as manager of 

Honolulu’s leading hotels. 

School Commissioners vote to change 

the hours of the school day in Kona 

to allow children to help harvest the 
coffee crop. 

Former Governor George R. Carter 

elected President of local Chamber of 

Commerce. 

President Wilson names Francis Bur- 

ton Harrison for Governor-General of 

the Philippines. 

Governor Frear reappoints Dr. J. S. B. 

Pratt president of the Board of Health. 

The Oahu Polo team defeated the 

Maui team in a fine game at Moanalua 

field, 7% to 2. 

we 
MARRIAGES. 

Boco-Johnsen—In Honolulu, July 29, 1913, 
Mrs. Florence Boco and Alphin John- 
sen. 

Ellis—Mason—In Honolulu, July 29, 1913, 
Miss Janie Ellis and Capt. Roger O. 
Mason of Schofield Barracks. 

Lucas-Lymer—In Honolulu, August 6, 1913, 
Miss California Lucas and William B. 
Lymer. 

Cowan-Thevenin—In Honolulu, August 7, 
1918, Miss Maile Cowan and Alfred J. 
Thevenin. 

Blair-Dekum—In Honolulu, August 12, 1913, 
Miss Gwendolen Blair and Edward De- 
kum. 

Shafsky-Bairos—In Honolulu, Aug. 17, 1913, 
Miss Rose L. Shafsky and Prof, M. B. 
Bairos. 


19: 


20. 


23. 


Wadman-Zerffi—In Honolulu, Aug. 20, 19138, 
Miss Gemma Wadman and William 
Zerffi. 

eM 
DEATHS. 

Anderson—In Honolulu, July 24, 19138, Gus 
A. Anderson, aged 31 years. 

Kelley—In Honolulu, July 26, 1913, Mrs. 
Lucetta Taylor Kelley, aged 65 years. 

Akima—In Kawaihou, Kauai, July 28, 1913, 
Mrs. Emalaina K. T. Akima, aged 47 
years. 

Hoapili—In Honolulu, July 30, 1913, William 
K. Hoapili. 


Chamberlain—In Honolulu, Aug. 4, 1918, 
Miss Martha A. Chamberlain, aged 80 
years. 

Mesick—In Chicago, IIll., Aug. 3, 1918, Geo. 
P. Mesick, formerly foreman job print- 
ing department of Star. 

Radway—In Honolulu, Aug. 21, 1913, Mrs. 
Mary Kau Radway, aged 44 years. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Gorner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


J 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
S. S. PAXSON, Mer. 


& 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


JM. WHITNEY, MD. DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 
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Honolulu Hat Co. 


BARiotS eee 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 


HATS 


Wholesale and’ Retail. 


P. O. Box 857. Phone 1820 
1111 1 


Ae 
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PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CoO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


September, 1913. 


PREVES HRT END 


PN'76 


1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 
Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 
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W. W. AHANA & G0., Lt. 


MERCHANT 
LAILORS 


=. <=. 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
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W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 


sm SHOE STORE. 


$OS445445446404 44666464444664645 


THE TAISHO VULCANIZING 
¢ COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ssssest 


Auto, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Also Tube Repairing. 


180 Merchant Street, near Alakea 
Telephone 3197. HONOLULU, T. H. 


S. SAIKI, Manager. 


% 
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JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384, 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
‘TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


FRIENDS ON 


MONTH. 


HOW TO CORRESPOND WITH. YOUR 
THE MAINLAND,—SEND 
LAHEM SA COPY. OFSVHE FRIEND EACH 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


Gus Viera Re GabloAuNweer Silke Heke 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Elks Bldg. Lele A751 


Silva’s Toggery 
CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


PF oP 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


ODOC POV OODS 
MISS POWER. 

Exclusive Milliner 

Boston pouiaing: 


OFRIGE SUP RE YsC€O.: Ltd. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


Lice tae & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


Etesuete: 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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»s Dr. VY. Mitamura 
z Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. 
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> The car without competition; 5 
@ unquestionably the best car built 


Take a ride in it and convince 
§ yourself. 
» 


The 
von Hamm-Young Go., Ltd. 


Cd Agents, a 
HONOEGEO Ta: 


Honolulu Picture 
Framing & Supply 
Company 


Bethel Street. near Hotel. 


ARTISTIC PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Developing, Printing and En- 


larging a Specialty. 
Island iews, Postal Cards, 


School, Office & Photo Supplies. 
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E. W. QUINN 


VDOOOOOOOMOOOOOOOOOOQOOOO 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 144 


/ SU EEE IEEE 
Goeas 
Grocery 


Ltd. 


The house of Good Coffee 

and Tea such as Rajah, * 
M.& J. Coffee and Ridg- & 
ways Teas; also a full & 
line of Fancy and Staple 
Groceries, and FANCY & 
Creamery Butter. 


J. E. GOEAS, Mgr. 


Phone 4138, Excelsior Bldg., 
1156-1158 Fort St. 
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S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
‘DECORATIVE 


EA tities 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 


ee ee 1491. 177 KING 8T. 
J. ABADIE’S 


: FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


° 


° ° 
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EK. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., 
site Fire Station. 


Oppo- 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


4|| BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 


SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Ete. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG 
Style 

S A N G Clothes 
Made 
to Order 

Tailor 

and 
Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET to Fi 
Ommaili: 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


September, 1913. 
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CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


= Our Piano Line 
@ includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
TELLER oss 


Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
| Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
ZA sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NALTHER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 

5 the Digestive Organs. 

Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 

ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 38. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by 8. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohaia, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


Hawaiian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 
Plate Glass, Employers’ 


Liebility, and Burglary (/#/= 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


HOR@S LYVii-ISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 21299 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works : Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


The Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINA, ETC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


AT HONOLULU, 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 


G. P. CASTLE, G. N. WI 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 


LCOX, H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


ACCOUNTS 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


INVITED 


Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIl, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


E. O; HbAwr ce SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


H ONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
ERHRHBHRBHHHHHERBH:gs 
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Canned Goods 
Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


Menry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471. 


EE Tad END 


September, 19V3: 


* SAYEGUSA « 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS» OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Dinnerware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us “Ihe 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 

The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Dimoad & CO. Lia 
93-0./, KING. STREET. 


Selling Out Genuine Oriental 
Rugs and Real Laces. 
eM 


A. & N. GIBARA. 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAIL 


F A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
‘ IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HoNoLuLu, T. H. 


HONOLULU, 


'S BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox’”’ Ladies’ Hats. 
““Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G’”’ Corsets, 
““Butterick”’ Patterns, “‘Delinea- 


tor” and all the ‘Butterick’? Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goocs Co., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165.. 


Hexry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL. DIRECTOR: 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


HONOLULU 
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REV. SIMON YGLORIA, FILIPINO EVANGELIST, OAHU. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 
Ltd. 


eal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


For & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld -& Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


RMONOEWRU einer: 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A.B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.” 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 
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ISHOP COMPANY, 
B ACN;K EVR Si 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural oe Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
“étna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 
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WALL & DOUGHERTY 


Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 


in Modern Styles. 
8 


‘Execute Special Work in their 
Designing and Manufacturing 


Departments: Silverware, Jew-% 
“elry, Stationery, Book-plates, ¥3 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. Ne 
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Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
person. fain ae 
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Business Manager of The Friend, 
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The Rising Tide. 
ULY’S Progressive Birthday 
Celebration has been followed 
J by September’s Civic Conven- 
tion. Delegates from all the 
Islands met and for two days 
discussed several vital questions of civic 
interest. The three leading topics were 
good roads, promotion work and farm 
development. It was made very evident 
that road building and maintenance are 
strictly matters of applied science. As 
soon as our people wake up to this truth 
and determine to take the roads out of 
politics and place them under scientific 
management, then, and not till then, will 
they be good. European states learned 
this long ago. We shall in time. Then 
we shall find out that good roads cost 
far less than bad ones controlled by 
politics. Under the head of promotion 
real advance was made toward unifying 
the Territory in the work of presenting 
the claims of Hawaii irresistibly before 
the traveling public of the world. The 
scenic beauties of all our Islands are to 
be adequately set forth and the develop- 


ment of facilities for viewing the scenery 
will surely follow. Meantime experts 
pointed out how the small farm move- 
ment originating here towards the close 
of the nineties has at last worried its 
way thru the inevitable difficulties beset- 
ting every enterprise of this sort at its 
outset so that we may now look with 
hope for its steady expansion. The best 
outcome of the Convention was neither 
its pronouncements in the form of reso- 
lutions nor its valuable discussion, but 
rather its promotion of a bona fide civic 
spirit. The comparative isolation of 
island from island due to the expense 
of getting about and to the discomfort 
of sea travel tend to prevent the growth 
of civic solidarity. Each little com- 
munity shut in by itself is perforce ex- 
posed to the development of narrow- 
mindedness and to the centering of in- 
terest upon personal problems. Every- 
thing that breaks down barriers and gets 
the people of all the Islands together for 
conference upon matters that concern 
the entire Territory makes for a larger, 
better Hawaii. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that aerial navigation may soon 
become so practical and cheap that the 
difficulties now involved in going from 
Island to Island may vanish. Meantime 
conventions like the one of last month 
are mighty helpful in securing unity of 
thot and action along the more important 
lines of civic progress. 
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More Applied Science. 


The most significant feature in hu- 
man development during the past half 
century has been the invasion of every 
day life by science. Men of exact train- 
ing are the demand now in every sphere. 
Not merely such purely scientific pur- 
suits as engineering and surgery re- 
quire those technically educated, but 
gradually all vocations are being in- 
cluded within the domain of science. 
The farm and the home as well as the 
mercantile house seek as the ideal the 
man or the woman who has been taught 
the scientific principles underlying the 
successful conduct of each of them and 
who has had clinical practise in applying 
those principles. The new vocational 
movement in common school education 


is the latest manifestation of this feature 
of modern life. The simplest tasks 
which the world has to offer, tho they 
be so crude as dirt digging or rock 
breaking are done more efficiently and 
with greater remuneration to the doer, 
when done scientifically. It is a happy 
world toward which we are hastening 
when every worker will have been care- 
fully prepared to contribute his quota 
of labor and in consequence will be paid 
justly therefor. He will do his best for 
society and society will do its best for 
him. One of the spheres now being in- 
vaded by this spirit of science is that of 
human government. European countries 
are a generation or more ahead of 
America in this regard. We give little 
or no thot to the question of preparing 
our public servants to render efficient 
service to the community. Civil service 
regulations are however an evidence that 
in our own nation science will not rest 
until they have dominated the machin- 
ery of government. Hardly a month 
goes by without bearing testimony to 
this truth. Perhaps the most. striking 
progress is being made in the sphere of 
municipal politics. For years American 
cities have been experimenting with the 
Galveston plan of Commission govern- 
ment. It is perhaps saying too much to 
affirm that it is a practical failure, for 
it has proved itself an advance upon its 
predecessor, the hap-hazard mechanism 
of the Common Council. But it cer- 
tainly has not accomplished what its pro- 
moters hoped. It was a step in the 
right direction, but being a half measure 
it could not be expected to bring ideal 
results. The adoption on August 12 by 
the city of Dayton of a charter embody- 
ing the City Manager plan has now 
brought this procedure into the lime 
light. To term this the only genuinely 
scientific method of municipal govern- 
ment is not putting it too strongly. 
Naturally it has been developed to its 
present high state of efficiency in Ger- 
many. In brief by this plan a munici- 
pality engages a civic expert, scienti- 
fically trained therefor, to run its busi- 
ness. It pays him well and holds him 
accountable for model results. The first 
American city to adopt this procedure 
was Sumter, South Carolina, a place of 
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8000 inhabitants, where after due ad- 
vertisement bringing 150 applications a 
competent municipal engineer was en- 
gaged. Two North Carolina towns, 
Hickory and Morgantown have followed 
Sumter’s lead and a number of Ohio 
cities are soon to vote upon the plan. 
Dayton’s experience will be closely 
watched. It cannot now be long before 
all cities will swing into line to the ex- 
tent of entrusting the conduct of muni- 
cipal business to scientifically trained ex- 
perts. Last winter Governor Frear’s 
New Charter Committee recommended 
the preparation of a City Manager 
Charter and its presentation for discus- 
sion to the Legislature. In some way, 
not as yet publicly explained, nothing 
came of the recommendation. It would 
be well if the committee of last winter 
or some other organization should com- 
plete the work, get the proposed charter 
into the hands of every voter in the Ter- 
ritory and follow up the campaign by 
having its details discussed as widely as 
possible. 


The Schools. 


Everything crowded to the doors is 
the general reports from educational in- 
stitutions all over the Territory. The 
enrollment in Government schools is 
said to be the largest in their history. 
Oahu College begins the year with 690 
students enrolled the first week as against 
612 on the opening day a year ago. 
Kamehameha as usual is unable to ac- 
commodate all who apply. Kawaiahao 
Seminary is filled to its capacity with 
127 girls plus a generous waiting list. 
It has never known so happy and en- 
thusiastic an opening. Mills is rejoicing 
over the coming of its new Principal, 
Rev. Wilfred Perry Ferguson, Ph. D., 
D.D., and Mrs. Ferguson. Dr. Fergu- 
son is both a preacher of ability and an 
educational leader of large experience. 
His scholastic training was gained at 
Victoria and Syracuse Universities and 
at Drew Theological Seminary where 
his standing was among the highest. He 
has had a number of successful pastor- 
ates and has served first as Professor of 
Latin in lowa Wesleyan University, next 
as President of the Centenary Collegiate 
Institute at Hackettstown, N. J., and 
latterly as Proprietor and Head Master 
of Sims School in New York City. In 
early life he intended to enter missionary 
service in China, but was prevented by 
unavoidable circumstances from going 
there. A younger brother, Rev. John s 
Ferguson of Shanghai, has done notable 
work there for many years. His interest 
in the problems of the Orient has conse- 
quently been deep and of long standing. 

srought up a Methodist, Dr. Ferguson 
ae of late been associated with Congre- 
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gational work and had taken steps to 
become a member of the famous Man- 
hattan Congregational Association of 
Greater New York, when called to Ha- 
wail. He therefore finds himself ‘n 
heartiest sympathy with the overwl:eim- 
ing sentiment in favor of Christian 
union that characterizes this Territory 
and in connecting himself with the 
Evangelical Association of Oahu and 
Central Union Church does so in full 
accord with life long love of Methodism 
and in loyalty to the Spirit of Christ 
who is so steadily leading all churches 
to fulfil His prayer for unity. Reaching 
Honolulu on September 15, the opening 
day at the Institute, Dr. Ferguson found 
everything in running order. At last 
accounts the enrollment was 175. The 
new Principal has already introduced 
features that: will add much to the 
efficiency of Mills. The pronounced re- 
ligious character of the school will be 
maintained with enthusiasm while ‘the 
residence of both Dr. and Mrs. Fergu- 
son in the building will emphasize the 
home spirit which has always constituted 
a unique feature of its life. The Ha- 
waiian Board’s Theological Training 
School which finds a locus at Mills and 
begins the year with 5 students, an in- 
crease of four hundred per cent, doubt- 
less holds the record in the Territory for 
percentage enlargement. 


Beretania Playground. 


Some time ago the Free Kindergarten 
and Children’s Aid Association of Hono- 
lulu leased at nominal rental from the 
Bishop Estate a vacant lot on the corner 
of Beretania and Smith streets which it 
fitted up as a public playground. Appa- 
ratus was installed and workers were en- 
gaged. The annual expense is now at 
least $1800. The place has been crowded 
with children. The surrounding section 
is one of the most congested in the city, 
entirely without other play facilities. 
Latterly the Bishop Estate has been im- 
portuned to lease the lot for business 
purposes, for which it has a high value. 
The Estate being a Trust for the benefit 
of the Kamehameha Schools has not the 
option of continuing to let it at a chari- 
table figure. It is possible however that 
the land may be secured by purchase 
from its present owners. At this junc- 
ture the Association appealed to the 
Supervisors for aid in making some per- 
manent provision for the children in 
that section. Thus far no definit action 
has been reported. Our present Board 
of supervisors has done so many good 
things and has shown itself so amenable 
to public opinion that it probably would 
be glad to take action safeguarding the 
present playground for the perpetual 
use of the children provided it believed 
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that the people demanded it. The time 
to move in a matter of this kind is now. 
The land will never be cheaper. If the 
ground is diverted to other uses there 
will be a distinct loss to the community 
far out of proportion to the cost of the 
lot. Tuberculosis and other disease, 
crime and incompetence are definit 
sequels to any such blunder as suffering 
a playground in a congested district to 
be closed. It is unthinkable that the 
people of Honolulu would consent to 
this, if they should give the question a 
moment’s thot. We suggest to the 
Association that they secure considera- 
tion of the matter at the hands of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ 
Association, Commercial, University and 
Pacific Clubs, Men’s League, St. An- 
drew’s Men’s Club, Board of. Health, 
Woman’s Suffrage League, the churches 
and fraternal orders. Let the Associa- 
tion assemble automobiles and arrange 
dates for taking the officers of these 
organizations to view the playground 
when it is doing full business and hav- 
ing gotten petitions from all these bodies 
addressed to the Supervisors, let it pre- 
sent them to the City Fathers with an 
imposing array of backers drawn from 
the ranks of the petitioners. Further- 
more let all be done with good feeling 
and in a happy spirit of loyalty to the 
best interests of Honolulu. It is in- 
conceivable that success will not attend 
the efforts of the Association, if once it 
gets its appeal squarely before the peo- 
ple and then backed by awakened public 
opinion presents its case to our civic 
authorities, 
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A Campaign Of Education. 


Evidences continue to multiply that 
the question of justice to Asia by 
America is being wisely brought to the 
bar of public opinion by sober discus- 
sion. The Outlook in a recent editorial 
submitted a series of three proposals on 
the Japanese question, one of which 
looked squarely in the face the crux of 
the entire contention, the granting of the 
privilege of naturalization. The pro- 
posal did not go to the root of the mat- 
ter as it suggested, not that the privi- 
lege of naturalization first be safeguard- 
ed so as to admit to our citizenship 
only such aliens as possess proper quali- 
fications and second be extended to 
Japanese equally with Europeans, but 
that the grant be made “to individual 
Japanese of proper personal qualifica- 
tions,’ now permanently settled here and 
to others who may legally come, applica- 
tions being endorsed by the Japanese 
government. This is a welcome sug- 
gestion from The Outlook because it 
shows that its editors are awakening to 
the importance of the question and to its 
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ethics. In so far, however, as it raises 
the racial question and puts Japanese on 
a different footing from other races, its 
note is a false one and will satisfy no- 
body. There is one and only one right 
way in which to solve this problem, and 
it will continue to torment our Nation 
until we adopt that solution. We are 
happy, however, to find The Outlook 
abandoning its position of some years 
back. Indeed in view of such articles 
as those it has been publishing by Prof. 
Peabody, Messrs. Mabie, Kennan, and 
Bryan, it was in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having its contributors unhorse 
its editors. The American Citizen has 
also opened its columns to the contro- 
versy. It is interesting to find how 
California apologists—such for example 
acy Mr. Cs JK 3MeClatchy ine the; june 
number—rely upon the stock pleas of 
incompatibility, dishonesty, low moral 
tone and the like utterly without sub- 
stantiation and even at variance with 
well ascertained facts while such Jap- 
anese opponents as Mr. Kawakami pre- 
sent evidence which can be substantiated. 
Mr. Kawakami has a new work in print 
which should prove of educational value. 
Meantime Dr. Sidney Gulick is accord- 
ing to reports preparing a monograph 
upon the subject which should take rank 
with his well known “Evolution of the 
Japanese.” Dr. Horatio B. Newell, for 
more than 25 years a resident in the 
interior of the Empire, is on his way to 
America where he will contribute much 
light to the discussion. The patience 
shown by the Japanese leaders is ad- 
mirable. Dr. Soyeda and Mr. Kamiya, 
delegates of the Tokyo Chamber of 
Commerce who recently went to the 
Pacific Coast to make a first hand study 
of the problem, are out in a pamphlet 
characterized by unusual fairness and 
lack of prejudice. A nation whose pub- 
lic opinion is guided by such men will 
surely win in the end. With right upon 
its side, deep friendship for America in 
its heart and the will to wait for a vic- 
tory of conscience, Japan has reason to 


rest satisfied both with the noble spirit . 


which has marked every step of her con- 
duct of this difficult negotiation and with 
the sure promise of the ultimate out- 
come. 
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A Veteran Gone. 


The news has come of the passing of 
the “Father of the Japanese Mission,” 
Rey. Daniel Crosby Greene, D.D., of 
Tokyo. Dr. Greene came of distinguished 
stock, his father having been an eminent 
officer of the American Board, William 
M. Evarts having been his uncle, and the 
distinguished Senator George F. Hoar 
of Massachusetts his cousin. When the 


American Board decided to enter Japan: 
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it commissioned as its first missionaries 
Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Greene. They went 
out in 1869 and settled in Kobe. The 
early days of work were full of excite- 
ment and interest, progress was slow 
and great tact was required. The restora- 
tion to sovereignty of the Mikado had 
taken place the previous year and the 
Meiji era but. just begun. Dr. Greene 
attacked the language and his first great 
work was done asa translation of the 
Scriptures. This task was in charge of 
a committee of various missions and on 
this committee Dr. Greene represented 
the American Board. For many years 
he was stationed at Tokyo as the only 
representative of his mission. Dr. 
Greene’s chief power lay in his states- 
manlike grip of the situation in the 
Empire. He was a man eminently of 
judicial cast of mind, understood the 
Japanese spirit, possessed a natural apti- 
tude for grasping the essential details of 
the nation’s life, and sensed the right 
policy in missionary work. To him more 
than to any other one man the American 
Board: Mission in Japan owes the wisdom 
of its methods. For Dr. Greene held it 
the business of the missionary to teach 
the principles of Christ and leave it to 
the genius of Japanese disciples to de- 
velop the system of organization needed 
in their country for the carrying out of 
those principles. He trusted the Japanese 
from the first. He believed that Japan 
required a Japanese Christian church 
and not a foreigners’ church. His policy 
prevailed and hence the great success of 
his mission. Much of Dr. Greene’s in- 
fluence was due to the ideal home which 
he and Mrs. Greene built up. In this 
Mrs. Greene, who passed away a few 
years ago, was as potent a factor as her 
husband. The two gave Japan a picture 
which has deeply influenced Christian 
development in that Empire. Dr. Greene 
was but seventy years of age at his 
death, and was spared long suffering in 
his last illness. His service to the Far 
East was of the highest importance and 
rendered at the most critical stage of 
Japan’s history. Such a life is an in- 
spiration and has become one of the 
prominent factors in the nation’s develop- 
ing character. 
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The Governor General of the 


Philippines. 
Last month Honolulu with its char- 
acteristic enthusiasm entertained the 


party of Hon. Francis Burton Harrison, 
President Wilson’s appointee as execu- 
tive head of the Philippine Government. 
In the same vessel with him came The 
Outlook of September 6 with its severe 
criticism of the President for this ap- 
pointment. The Outlook seems to us to 
be both right and wrong. The policy 
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followed by our national executive hither- 
to in choosing as Philippine Governors 
men who have been trained by wide ad- 
ministrative experience in the Islands or 
elsewhere is undoubtedly sound, yet when 
the change was made from military to 
civil governors a man entirely new to 
the Philippines and without previous ex- 
perience of similar duty, William H. 
Taft, was chosen and the outcome 
proved the selection most wise. A second 
time our Nation is face to face with a 
situation that seems to the President to 
demand the sending out of a man un- 
trained in colonial administration. . That 
situation is the belief of a very large 
number of Americans that the hour for 
Philippine independence is drawing neat. 
There is only one way in which to ascef- 
tain whether this belief is well founded 
or not and that is a thoro study of con- 
ditions in the Philippines. To conduct 
this study it might well be argued that a 
thoroly equipped man with all the re- 
sources of the gubernatorial office at his 
command would constitute an ideal ap- 
pointment. As to whether Mr. Harrison 
is a man of the requisite equipment for 
this task only time can tell. While be- 
lieving that the Filipinos should be 
granted their independence as soon as 
they are fitted for it, Mr. Harrison ap- 
proaches the question of their fitness 
with open mind. He makes no conceal- 
ment of his determination to go to the 
bottom of the question. It is unlikely 
with all the machinery of government in 
good running order that he will make 
any glaring mistakes in the executive of- 
fice. If his painstaking study of the 
Islands leads him to conclude that inde- 
pendence should soon be granted, he will 
have his hands full convincing the Na- 
tion. To us there seems no likelihood of 
his reaching such a conclusion. If as we 
anticipate it is made clear to him that 
America’s task is but well begun in the 
Philippines, his clear setting forth of how 
he arrived at this conviction will cause 
the clamors of the noisy demands of in- 
dependence largely to cease. President 
Wilson’s choice of Mr. Harrison thus 
promises to prove wise. There is a risk 
in it, the grave risk of personal misjudg- 
ment of character and ability, but it looks 
as though the risk had been well taken. 
We do not believe that politics had any- 
thing to do with President Wilson’s 
choice. Mr. Harrison is a man of brains 
and certainly few men of our day have 
a more brilliant chance of enduring fame 
by measuring up to the demands of a 
position of commanding importance. 
Mighty destinies may be affected by the 
result of his conduct of his trust. We 
—D.S. 


wish him well in it. 
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UR visit to China was I felt at an 

eventful moment. We were in the 
Union church of Hong Kong the day that 
President Yuan Shi K’ai had set apart re- 
questing the prayers of all Christians for 
China. 

It struck me as something more won- 
derful than anything I had ever heard, 
that in that country, where Christians had 
so recently been martyred, our prayers 
should be sought. China is now at the 
meeting of the ways and now is the time 
that will decide whether she will be a 
Christian nation or not. 

At the Methodist Conference in Eng- 
land this last July Dr. Haigh, who had 
just returned from China, asked for $50,- 
000, for China alone, as their share in the 
work. At the same time he emphasized 
the need of unity with other churches, 
saying that the solution of the problem 
was too big for any one church. The day 
we were in Shanghai the flags were fly- 
ing because on that day the United States 
acknowledged the Republic of China. It 
was Sunday when we reached Nagasaki 
and we visited the Japanese mission and 
listened to familiar tunes from Japanese 
voices. But it was in Kyoto that we came 
most in touch with missionary work. 
There were several different missions at 
work. We chose the Union service and 
heard Dr. Peabody preach at the Doshi- 
sha, and there we met Mr. and Mrs. Syd- 
ney Gulick. The Doshisha, as most here 
know, was founded by Mr. Joseph H. 
Neshima acting with American mission- 
aries in 1875. It is an educational insti- 
tution. The object, as expressed by Mr. 
Neshima the day before he died, “is ad- 
vancement of Christianity, literature and 
science, and the furtherance of education, 
that through these, men of great and liv- 
ing power may be trained up for service 
of true freedom and their country.” 

Its endowment is the gift of Japanese 
and Americans and consists of $100,000 
in addition to land and buildings. The 
enrollment is 552, College 46, Theological 
52, Girls’ Academy and College 849. 
There are fifteen American teachers, and 
fifty-eight Japanese, 1200 graduates of 
whom nearly all are Christians. There 
are also two kindergartens with an enroll- 
ment of 101. Kindergartens are very 
popular in Japan and out of them grow 
Sunday Schools. These are however held 
on Saturday instead, as Sunday is now 
the general holiday and the children go 
on pleasure excursions with their parents. 
While in Tokyo we lunched with Mr. and 


* Paper read by Mrs. E. B. Waterhouse at 
the first meeting of the Women’s Board, 
September 9. 
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Chinese Missions at Ylose Range™ 


Mrs. Coleman and a small kindergarten 
came to hear nursery rhymes on the gra- 
mapone. They left their sandals at the 
door and sat on the floor in a circle. 
There is a fine Y.M.C.A. in the center 
of Kyoto. The building just completed 
is the gift of Mr. John Wanamaker. On 
Monday we went with my nephew to visit 
the mission with which he is connected. 
It is situated at Hachiman on Lake Biwa 
and his special work in the mission will 
be to visit villages scattered around the 
lake, specially on the opposite side, which 
is unconnected by the railroad. The 
motor boat which will enable him to do 
this is the gift of Mr. Hyde of Kansas, 
who was a member of Dr. Brodie’s 
church. The mission is unconnected 
with any mission board and supported by 
voluntary contributions. Mr. Vories, the 
founder of the mission, had gone to Japan 
in 1905 as a teacher of English in a goy- 
ernment academy in Hachiman, with the 
understanding that he might teach Bible 
classes in his leisure time, so long as he 
did not mention religion in the school. 
As soon as he attained some success in 
his work the Buddhist priests commenced 
a series of persecutions, stirring up the 
Buddhist students and even went to the 
school authorities to stop the work. After 
months of persecution the choice was 
given to him to give up all religious 
teachings or else leave the school. Mr. 
Vories had been an architect and he now 
opened an office in Hachiman, still keep- 
ing up his missionary work. With my 
nephew we visited the Y.M.C.A. at Baba 
built by Mr. Vories for the railway em- 
ployes. They have dormitories in it for 
20 men and a weekly Bible class with an 
average attendance of 10 to 14. After 
lunching with Mr. Vories’ helpers, Mr. 
Chapin, and Mr. Vogel, at Hachiman, 
we went into the little church adjoining 
the Y.M.C.A. Here they have a Sunday 
school of 100. We took rikishas and 


visited the architect’s offices and the new , 


houses being built for Mr. and Mrs. 
Waterhouse and the Japanese Bible 
woman and her son, and then went to 
the little farm on the slopes of the hill. 
passing on the way the rest house erected 
by the mission on the highway, in which 
a supply of literature is kept. They hope 
some time to have a sanitarium for con- 
sumptives on the top of the hill. 

Mr. Waterhouse and his wife are 
spending this month in cruising with 
Captain Bicknell in the “Gospel Ship” 
among the myriad islands of the Inland 
Sea that he may get in touch with his 
methods and do the same work on Lake 
Biwa. 
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Perhaps the most effective way of 
gaining the young people of Japan is 
through the spread of Christian litera- 
ture. It is eagerly received in the schools 
being distributed by selected persons, al- 
ways with the knowledge and consent of © 
the principal. An earnest appeal was 
made to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity the day we attended the services at 
the Doshisha in Kyoto. 


T am the Immigrant 


I looked toward the United States 
with eyes kindled by the fire of ambition 
and heart quickened with new-born hope. 

I approached its gates with great ex- 
pectation. 

I have shouldered my burden as the 
American man-of-all-work. 

I contribute eighty-five per cent of all 
the labor in the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industries. 

I do seven-tenths of the bituminous 
coal mining. 

I do seventy-eight per cent of all the 
work in the woolen mills. 

I contribute nine-tenths of all the la- 
bor in the cotton mills. 

I make nineteen-twentieths of all the 
clothing. 

I manufacture more than half the 
shoes, 

I build four-fifths of all the furniture. 

I make half of the collars, cuffs and 
shirts. 

I turn out four-fifths of all the leather, 
I make half the gloves. 

I refine nearly nineteen twentieths of 
the sugar. 

And yet, I am the great American 
problem. 

When I pour out my blood on your 
altar of labor, and lay down my life as a 
sacrifice to your god of toil, men make 
no more comment than at the fall of a 
sparrow. 

But my brawn is woven into the warp 
and woof of the fabric of your national 
being. 

My children shall be your children 
and your land shall be my land because 
my sweat and my blood will cement the 
foundations of the America of tomor- 
row. 

If I can be fused into the body politic 
the melting pot will have stood the su- 
preme test—Frederick J. Haskin. 


At an examination which took place 
at a young ladies’ seminary recently one 
of the pupils was interrogated thus: 
“Did Martin Luther die a natural 
death?” “No,” was the reply, “he was 
excommunicated by a bull.” 
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Our Filipino Mission 


By Rev. Wm. Brewster Oleson. 


N January, 1911, Rev. George W. 

Wright, D.D., of the Ellinwood Bible 
Seminary at Manila, passed through 
Honolulu on his way to the mainland. 
At that time the General Superintendent 
of the Hawaiian Board had a conference 
with Dr. Wright, the result of which 
was that arrangements were then made 
for a tour of Hawaii on his return from 
the mainland in September. The object 
of the proposed tour was to ascertain the 
location of Filipino immigrants, their 
condition, and their accessibility so far as 
evangelistic effort was concerned. 

Owing to personal reasons, Dr. Wright 
was obliged to return to Manila by the 
northern route, and so the proposed 
tour was not undertaken. 

Correspondence however was con- 
tinued, as full information as possible be- 
ing given to Dr. Wright, so that he might 
have the field and the need and the kind 
of men required in Hawaii for evange- 
listic service fairly before him. This cor- 
respondence finally resulted in securing 
Rev. Simon Ygloria as our pioneer Fili- 
pino evangelist among his countrymen in 
Hawaii. Mr. Ygloria began work in 
Honolulu and vicinity in March, 1912. 
He had just graduated from the Ellin- 
wood Bible Seminary, and had been or- 
dained to the Christian ministry just prev- 
ious to his departure from Manila for 
Honolulu. 

Rev. Mr. Ygloria is singularly well- 
fitted for the peculiar conditions facing 
mission work among Filipinos in Hawaii. 
For the number of dialects spoken by 
resident Filipinos, in almost every com- 
munity, constitutes a serious obstacle to 
evangelistic work unless the evangelist 
has command of several dialects. Mr. 
Yeloria is fortunate in being able to 
speak readily in four Filipino dialects, be- 
sides speaking Spanish and English. He 
is at present located at Ewa, holding 
regular services at that point, at Waipa- 
hu, and at several camps at Waialua. He 
has already been successful in reaching 
quite a large number of young Filipinos, 
some of whom have begun to assist him 
in his services. The field he is trying to 
cover is almost too large for one man, 
for the demands from the various preach- 
ing stations keep him busy throughout 
the week. 

Once each week, in co-operation with 
Mr. Thomas Anderson, who is working 
among Spaniards and Porto Ricans in 
Honolulu, Mr. Ygloria conducts a meet- 
ing at the Immigration Station where all 
Filipino immigrants are given Christian 
welcome and counsel on their arrival. 


HAE FRIEND 


These meetings have been greatly appre- 
ciated by the immigrants, and have been 
largely attended, sometimes as many as 
one hundred and fifty being in attendance. 
The immigrants are arriving almost 
every week, and, while they are soon 
scattered all over the Territory, and it is 
well-nigh impossible for us with our pres- 
ent force to follow them up as they get 
located here and there, they have learned 
on their arrival that some one cares for 
them, and that there are Christian people 
with whom they can talk in their own 
tongue, who wish to help them get settled 
in their new home. These meetings afford 
opportunity for the circulating of Chris- 
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Alba, who has thus fortunately come to 
our hand equipped for evangelistic ser- 
vice, has already been instrumental in 
the conversion of quite a number of his 
countrymen, some of whom have united 
with the Hawaiian church at Koloa, and 
some with the Lihue Church. 

No effort has been made as yet to se- 
cure chapels or church buildings for our 
Filipino work. It has seemed wiser to 
use other buildings for the present. As 
many of the Filipinos are laborers on 
plantations, and are changing location 
frequently, some even going on to the 
mainland, the audiences gathered by our 
evangelists are somewhat shifting in 


EVANGELIST ALBA GF KOLOA AND LIHUE, AND FAMILY. 


tian literature, and open up relations of 
friendliness that may later on bear fruit 
in many localities throughout Hawaii. 


In one company of Filipinos that ar- 
rived in 1911 there was one Christian 
man who had studied in the Baptist The- 
ological Seminary at Iloilo, and who had 
accompanied some of the professors on 
evangelistic tours during vacations. When 
quite a colony of Filipinos of his own 
district decided to come to Hawaii, he 
was urged by his teachers to come along 
also with the hope that he would be able 
to do Christian work among them in their 
new home. For over a year he carried 
on evangelistic services at first at his own 
charges, later on aided by the Hawaiian 
Board. In August he was duly appointed 
as the Filipino evangelist of the Board for 
Koloa and Lihue on Kauai. Mr. Jose 


character. It is just now a period of 
seed-sowing. First and last, those who 
have come under the preaching of our 
evangelists, have carried with them all 
over the Territory, the impressions they 
have received, and these will bear fruit 
later on in ways we do not dream of now, 


It must be remembered that the great 
majority of the 13,000 Filipinos now in 
Hawaii, are young men. They are easily 
led astray; but they are also easily led 
aright; and the multiplying of efficient 
gospel agencies among them is a most 
hopeful undertaking. Not a few of 
them are ambitious for a better education, 
and are among us for the purpose of 
earning money with which to defray 
their expenses to the mainland where 
they hope to gain the education they 
seek. Some’ of these young men are al- 


WAITALUA FILIPINOS, 


ready pronounced Christians and are re- 
inforcing the work of our evangelists in 
communities and under conditions that 
make a Christian profession and life a 
strenuous affair. And some of them are 
already looking forward to the ministry 
and are about to begin their preparation. 
We present pictures of Messrs. Ygloria, 
and Alba, with this article, and also 
groups of young Filipinos at some of our 
stations. 

We have to acknowledge the generous 
aid of several plantations on Oahu for 
this work, and of liberal gifts from sym- 
pathizing givers on Kauai. 

What is being done is only a fraction 
of what should be done, and what may 
easily be done with more money and 
men. Put we are grateful that this mis- 
sion is fairly under way, and that it is so 
full of promise to those who are at work 
in it, and to those for whom it has been 
inaugurated. We hope many more may 
become interested in this good work. 


FILIPINOS AT EWA MISSION. 
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Pastor Price Cells of Work 


T is wheat-harvest time in China now. 

The country people are very busy 
gathering in the grain which is unusually 
abundant this year. Recent rains have 
assured good crops in other grain so 
that, on this plain at least, there will be 
no suffering. I have practically finished 
my touring for this year and am now 
giving my time to the local work in the 
city and to study of the language. The 
latter I very much needed to do. I have 
also time to bring up my belated corre- 
spondence. 

Things are certainly moving rapidly 
in China now. It hardly seems possible 
that so many things could have been ac- 
complished in one year as have taken 
place during the past twelve months, and 
no one can foretell what a day will bring 
forth. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, who has 
just paid us a visit, says: 

“Today’s very true statements may be 
very false tomorrow.” 

Politically, just now, there is much to 
disgust and little to praise. The As- 
sembly seems to be greatly lacking in 
ability to take the initiative and, splitting 
up into parties, the members are spend- 
ing most of their time in wrangling. 
Their efforts to elect a President re- 
mind one of some scenes in State Legis- 
latures in America when a _ United 
States Senator is to be elected. Yuan 
Shih K’ai is one of the most highly 
esteemed and most cordially hated of any 
man before the public. The opposition 
to him is very strong, but as there is no 
one whom they can trust to take his 
place, he will probably be elected. I 
think most of the foreigners favor him 
as being the only man in the nation 
who can pilot China through the present 
troubled seas. 

In the religious work there is much to 
encourage and to warn. Things are 
moving swiftly—some of the time in a 
whirlwind,—but at the same time mak- 
ing real advance. I have never seen the 
country work so encouraging. From all 
over China there is the same word com- 
ing in. The people are eager for a 
change and that change includes Christi- 
anity. They want a new religion. The 
colporteurs are selling books by the thou- 
sands. People gather in large numbers 
to hear the message... In a large city 
which I recently visited, I went out on 
the street and preached to groups of peo- 
ple in different places, and returned late 
to my inn. The inn-keeper said: 

“You have been out on the street 
preaching; why do you not preach to 
us?” 

I went in and talked until I was com- 
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pletely exhausted to the people who 
came into my room. After preaching 
for a long time, one man said to the 
others : 

“Let us follow this religion, I will 
if you will.” | 
And turning to me he said: 

“What shall we do?” 

(See Acts 2:37). This was not the 
first time I had been asked the same 
question on that day. The people every- 
where greet me most kindly because I 
am an American and because “America 
is the friend of the Chinese nation. The 
American people were the first to recog- 
nize our Republic.” 

Just\=-now~ the: “Y.M:CA. is “tomate 
front. Many officials are allying them- 
selves with its work and seem eager to 
have its missionaries come to their cities. 
The general secretary, Mr. Harvey, 
said recently: 

“We have calls from the officials and 
gentry of fifty large cities and the prom- 
ise of help to open work in them. 
Young China, especially the student 
class, is awakening.” 

The John R. Mott and, Sherwood 
Eddy meetings were a surprise to the 
most sanguine. In the meetings held in 
thirteen of the principal cities (Paoting 
fu being one of them), 78,230 attended 
the evangelistic services and listened to 
the earnest, simple gospel messages. At 
the Science Lectures more than 69,000 
were in attendance, making a total of 
137,660 and 7,057 signed cards promis- 
ing to study the four Gospels, to pray 
to God daily for light and guidance, 
and to accept Christ, if they found Him 
true. 

Dr. Mott stated that in his visit to 
forty countries he had never addressed 
meetings so largely attended and so 
significant in character. After addresses 
by him on “Spiritual Atrophy,” Tempta- 
tion,” and “Religion a Matter of the 


Will” over 832 signed cards. The 
student audiences averaged 2,000 a 
night. 


And this is China, who put to death 
her missionaries and slew her Christians 
ten years ago! Does it seem like a ro- 
mance? Our brothers did not die in 
vain. China is passing through a great 
moral and religious crisis. It is her time 
of greatest danger as well as of greatest 
opportunity. Lowell’s words have been 
in my mind lately. May I write them 
down here? 

“Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for 
the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s New Mesiah, 
offering each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand and 
the sheep upon the right. 
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And the choice goes on forever ’twixt 
that darkness and that light.” 

The Chinese themselves say, “This is 
our time of danger.” They realize it. Is 
it not true that at such a time as this 
the Church must see that the Chinese 
have a fair opportunity to choose our 
Saviour? He is China’s hope. The 
appointment of a day of prayer for the 
nation was the utterance of a deep long- 
ing, an impassioned cry for help. Some 
Chinese are thinking, 

We are glad to be here; glad to be at 
work at such a time and under such 
conditions; glad that we have the mes- 
sage that China needs and glad to have 
your fellowship in carrying out the great 
commission. 

We do not go away for the summer. 
All our associates will soon leave and 
we shall be here alone. Miss Abby 
Chapin leaves soon for America, via 
Siberia. This is now the popular route. 
Miss Miner also leaves, going with Miss 
Chapin. You may possibly see one or 
both of them. 

You will remember to pray for this 
nation and for the missionaries. 

Incidentally we are confronted with a 
new problem wherein lies a real danger, 
namely, the number of people who apply 
for membership in the church, whose 
motives may not be Christian. Just now 
it may be popular to become a Christian. 
I have recently visited a place where the 
official and the party opposing him were 
both eager to build a chapel for the 
Church of Christ. One party, it was 
said, had raised more than $4,000 for 
that purpose. The object was to curry 
favor with the public. Think of that! 


There is another real danger. <A 
prominent man said in my hearing re- 
cently: 


“Tt is no longer necessary that we 
should preach to coolies. Students and 
the educated classes are ready to listen 
to our message.” 

May we never forget China’s millions 
of poor people, uneducated, in our min- 
istration of the word. 

Francis M. Price. 

uly. 2, 1913: 


Me ate aM 
oe Me me 


Miss Igarashi’s Work for Girls. 


Miss Fumi Igarashi, a young Japanese 
lady who is deeply concerned for the wel- 
fare of the girls who are growing up on 
the plantations, has inaugurated a work 
that is worthy of admiration. With the 
consent and co-operation of her parents 
eighteen girls have been received into 
their little home, at the bare cost of 
board. Every available space in the home 
is occupied; indeed one wonders how so 
many can possibly be accommodated. In 
addition to these, thirty more come every 
day to be cared for while their parents 
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go out into the fields to work. These 
children are gathered from the different 
camps at the break of dawn and are re- 
turned to their homes in the late after- 
noon. 

The younger children are entertained 
during the day by such various devices 
as lovers of children know how to pru 
vide, and the older girls to the number 
of twelve are instructed in the English 
language and in sewing. 


Me oho aM 
“Se “ ~~ 


The Wailuku Girls’ Home. 


Under the excellent management of 
Mrs. S. Kanda, in Wailuku, who is 
ardently seconded by her husband, a fine 
girls’ home is now entering upon its third 
year of existence. They have recently 
added to their force of teachers Mrs. Y. 
Kataoka who, as mentioned in our last 
issue, has had wide experience in this 
kind of work as chief matron of the 
famous Okayama orphanage. 

The chief object of this institution is to 
furnish a Christian home for Japanese 
girls who come from distant places to 
avail themselves of the educational ad- 
vantages of the Wailuku public school. 

Some older girls, who go out during 
the day for service in American families, 
are here offered a home where they can 
have the guardianship of those who 
watch carefully over them and provide 
them with suitable entertainment and in- 
struction during their leisure hours. 

On September 21 the Home gave an 
informal reception to its friends at which 
parents and friends of the girls and a 
number of interested American friends 
were present. One thing that this occa- 
sion revealed was the great need of the 
Home for additional room. Thirty-three 
girls are accommodated at present, but 
this necessitates using the same room for 
sleeping room, dining room and sewing 
room. 

Up to date the buildings and repairs on 
the property have cost $1293.57. A new 
building at a cost of $2500 ought to be 
provided. Towards this Mr. Kanda has 
secured subscriptions amounting to about 
$1000 from the Japanese. It is hoped 
that friends may be found who will fur- 
nish the needed increment of $1500. It 
is a hard time to look for such assistance, 
but it is a fine opportunity to make an in- 
vestment whose dividends will be return- 


ed in the form of character. 
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A Touching Request. 


A request came to us the other day 
from a bright young Japanese woman to 
find some opportunity for her to learn 
the Japanese language. She is a teacher 
in one of the public schools in a place 
where there are plenty of nationalities, 
but few Americans. She finds it neces- 
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sary to board in a Japanese family, but 
she cannot understand their language, 
neither has she the opportunity of mingl- 
ing with people whose home language is 
English. 

Sometimes fault is found with the 
maintaining of private schools for in- 
struction in the Japanese language, but 
there are two sides to the question, as 
the above incident illustrates. It is not a 
wholly bad thing to be a bi-linguist. 
Many of us wish we could speak two or 
three languages, and it seems reasonable 
that people of other tongues, whose chil- 
dren are growing up among us to under- 
stand and prefer English, should be sorry 
to have their sons and daughters grow 
up with the knowledge of only one langu- 
age and that one foreign to the parents, 
when they might easily speak two, and 
thus keep in heart touch with their pa- 
rents and in social touch with a larger 
part of the population. 

In our zeal for Americanizing our 
population, we may still recognize the 
advantage in business and international 
intercourse in having a large number of 
bi-linguists to draw from and we see no 
reason why, in a country like this, the 
process of assimilation may not go on 
unretarded though our people profit by 
the exceptional opportunity for becoming 
proficient in at least two languages. 
Among Friends in a Strange Country. 

In his bereavement by the sudden 
death of his wife at Wailuku on the 19th 
of September, Mr. Robson Barnett found 
himself at once surrounded by many 
sympathetic friends. Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
nett had been touring the islands giving 
entertainments in hypnotism, and many 
have remarked on the personal refine- 
ment and the evident enjoyment of these 
two young people in their exhibitions. 
While in Wailuku Mrs. Barnett was sud- 
denly attacked with illness and died in 
the hospital, leaving Mr. Barnett with 
his little three-year-old girl. 

The people of Wailuku were quick to 
show their sympathy, and did all in their 
power to soften the grief of the stricken 
husband by their tokens of friendship. 

The funeral service was held in the 
Wailuku Union Church and was well at- 
tended.: Prominent citizens carried the 
remains gently into the church, and flow- 
ers in abundance were brought to ex- 
press what words alone could not do. 
Rev. R. B. Dodge, unsparing in his deep- 
ly sympathetic efforts, secured the best 
assistance in music and filled the service 
with a spirit of brotherly love that could 
not have been deeper though rendered by 
a long cherished friend. —FSsS, 
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PUUNENE JAPANESE CHURCH—DEDICATION SCENE. 


AST year was famous in the annals of our work among 

4 the Japanese, both for the fine churches and other build- 

ings erected, and for the large contributions given by the Jap- 
anese for these objects. 

We do not look for a large harvest of the same kind of 
crops year by year from the same field. We practise rotation, 
but there are still some gleanings from last year’s harvest that 
are worthy of mention. 

Notice the pretty little combination of chapel and parson- 
age in Waimea. Altho he had just finished paying for a new 
church in Kekaha, Mr. Shiraishi had the courage to attack the 
next important stronghold of his field and erected this chapel 
and parsonage in Waimea and is now living there and carry- 
ing on the work at Kekaha and Waimea together. He has all 
but $50 in sight to complete the payment for this new building. 

Rev. M. Saito of Papaikou is one of our most respected 
workers, and he deserves the honor. He has the patience and 
perseverence to minister to a scattered parish, in a rainy 
country, year after year without complaint. Every week he 
tramps through the mud and rain for miles in carrying out his 
ministerial duties. He is highly regarded as a preacher and 
an advisor. Last year his people secured from the plantation 
a gift of lumber, and set to work and built him a fine parson- 


NEW JAPANESE CHAPEL AND PARSONAGE AT WAIMEA. 


age, in a high and healthy location back of the church. This 
has become a rendezvous for his people for social pleasures 
and a cheerful sanitarium for some of the convalescing sick. 


Mr. Mamiya, of Kohala, has also erected a parsonage at 
Kohala, and is working to clear it of all encumbrance. 


We take a genuine satisfaction in showing an interested 
group in front of a new church in Puunene. Puunene is one 
of those places which has tested men’s souls for years past, 
and because of certain difficulties has been dreaded by evange- 
lists as a field of work. For a little over a year, Mr. S. Sato 
has been there, and, soon joined by his bride, the two have 
been working with great devotion. They seem to have hit it 
right and are meeting with the kind of success shown in the 
picture. One half the cost of the church building was con- 
tributed by a generous giver, on condition the church people 
would assume the rest. They have done so and paid a large 
share of it; by monthly installments they expect soon to lift 
off the last dollar of indebtedness. 


Rev. T. Oho, of Hanapepe, has secured a double room for 
services at Wahiawa, and has about 150 persons, or practically 
all of the camp in attendance at his services. In this work he 
is assisted by his parishioners at Hanapepe. BSS 


churches, it deserves a much wider read- 


A GROWING LANGUAGE. 


It is estimated that 160,000,000 people 
are now using the English language with 
more or less facility and accuracy. As 
they live in all parts of the world, it ts 
not surprising that additions are con- 
stantly being made to the vocabulary 
common to all of them. Words are be- 
ing continually taken on in consequence 
of the necessity for descriptive terms to 
suit the expanding life of the world. 
The scientific progress of our day also 
requires the fabrication of technical 
words for the explanation of modern 
inventions and discoveries. As a result 
of these and various other influences it 
is said that the English language is 
growing at the rate of 5,000 words a 
year. Three hundred years ago, when 
Shakespeare was leaving this world, a 
complete English dictionary contained 
little more than 5,000 words. Ten years 


ago the Standard Dictionary listed and 
defined 318,000 words. A new edition 
of this monumental lexicon was issued 
in September and embraces 450,000 
words, most of which, it is said, possess 
a standing of legitimacy in the English 
language. The editor of this work, Dr. 
Frank H. Vizetelly, is reported in the 
New York Sun as saying that “among 
the men who have introduced many new 
words into the language during the last 
few years Mr. Roosevelt comes high, 
and his friend, Gifford Pinchot, comes 


next, but Sir Ernest Shackleton beats 
them both.’—Christian Advocate. 


WHAT NEXT IN TURKEY. 
Under this title a new book on Turkey, 
written by Secretary Eddy and published 
by the American Board, has just been 
issued. Designed especially for use as a 
study book for the young people in our 


ing, and at its low price of twenty-five 
cents is certainly within the reach of all 
who wish to’ acquaint themselves with 
this country, so prominent in the world’s 
view and so markedly a mission field of 
the American Board. 


- 
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“Shop early” has become a popular 
mainland slogan. Originated for the pur- 
pose of lightening the labors of over- 
worked shop girls, the movement has 
proved a veritable boomerang of holiday 
joy. It is not only very much easier, but 
more economical to purchase at leisure, 
and season by season increasing numbers 
are convinced both of the justness and 
the personal benefits of timely shopping. 
Distance is added to the list of reasons 
why we in Hawaii should consistently 
support this movement. 


—E. V. W. 
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What Was Accomplished at the Los Angeles Z. €. Gonvention 


By A. Akana, Pres. Territorial C. E. Association 


COMMUNICATION from Los 


Angeles brought news about the 
convention of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor held there during the 
early part of July of this year. The fol- 
lowing are some of the interesting items 
which it contained: 

1. The Los Angeles convention was 
the greatest convention ever held since 
the Union came into existence. Its great- 
ness was not due to numbers,—although 
the registered delegates numbered exactly 
10,004, for there were larger meetings 
held before this, but rather to the vital 
importance of the measures adopted, the 
work accomplished, and the new move- 
ments inaugurated which will broaden 
and deepen the interests and activities of 
the Christian Endeavor. 

2. The liberal contribution of eight 
thousand dollars a year for two years to 
enable the Union to strengthen and en- 
large the Christian Endeavor influence in 
all lands, especially in the mission lands. 

3. The unanimous and_ enthusiastic 
adoption of President Clark’s suggestions 
by which Increase and Efficiency become 
the permanent watchwords of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and the Christian En- 
deavor week, the week in which the sec- 
ond of February occurs, becomes the 
rallying and stock-taking week of the 
year. It is hoped that the C. E. Societies 
all over the world will make this week a 
tremendous factor in the success of the 
GE. work, 

For Hawaii nei, this would be an ex- 
cellent week for preparation for the “Aha 
Paeaina.” 

A complete program of suggestions for 
the observance of the week will soon be 
issued by the United Society. 

4. The introduction of the Decision 
Hour into the Convention, and the estab- 
lishment of the Christian Endeavor Con- 
venanters, an enrolment of those who will 
accept and abide by the following coven- 
ant: 

“Feeling myself called by the Holy 
Spirit, and trusting in the Lord Christ 
for strength, I promise Him that I will, 
from this day forth, strive to shape the 
plans of my life so that I may give myself 
wholly to the service of Christ and the 
church.” 

The object of the covenant is to face 
the young people early in life, in time for 
preparation, with the claims upon them 
of the ministry, missions and other forms 
of definite Christian services. The col- 
lege age is too late for a great many 
young people; the high-school age is the 
opportune time for decision. 

According to Secretary Shaw’s estima- 


tion, hundreds have already enrolled, and 
thousands will follow. 


5. The hearty acceptance of the liberal 
and generous offer of Mr. Charles G. 
Stewart of Winnepeg, who gave five 
thousand dollars to finance a campaign 
towards the completion of the fund for 
the International Building and properly 
equip the United Society in order to en- 
able it to respond to the calls of the un- 
developed fields, 

6. The enthusiastic ratification of the 
slogan adopted at Atlantic City, “A Sa- 
loonless Nation by 1920.” The “Fire 
Water,” with its physical, mental and 
spiritual destructiveness, its economic 
waste, its civic corruption, and its moral 
debauchery must go. Regulation cannot 
regulate it, and regulation cannot stop it. 
Extermination is the only remedy. 

This item should be of tremendous in- 
terest to all Hawaii, and especially to the 
Anti-Saloon League of the Territory. 
The united efforts of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies all over the States, and 
the Anti-Saloon League must create a 
tremendous momentum in the battle 
against the saloon during the coming 
years. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Miss Margaret C. Tupper, physical director 
of the Y.W.C.A., visited the summit of Hale- 
akala twice, once on horseback and again 
on foot, during a vacation sojourn on Maui. 
Miss Barnes, economic secretary of the 
Association, also made the ascent. 

oo 

Mr. Iwao Ayusawa, one of the five “(Peace 
Students” brought from Japan to Mills 
School by means of The Friend Peace 
Scholarship plan, entered Whitman College, 
at Walla Walla, Washington, at the open- 
ing of the fall term. He will take the law 
course. A number of prominent Japanese 
business men showed a substantial interest 
in the young man’s future by making him a 
present of traveling expenses. 


~ 


Gaining her inspiration for missionary ser- 
vice at Beretania Settlement, Miss Mabel 
Stone, of Battle Creek, Michigan, has gone 
to Nanking, China. While a tourist in Hono- 
lulu Miss Stone assisted Mrs. MacKenzie in 
the girl’s work. Upon her return East, she 
took a course in Dr. White’s Bible School in 
New York. It was a great surprise to her 
friends here to learn of her resolve to en- 
list in work on the foreign field. 


Floyd H. Emmans, business secretary of 
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the Young Men’s Christian Association, who 
has been spending his vacation on the main- 
land, returned to Honolulu September 30, 
accompanied by Mrs. Emmans, who was for- 
merly Miss Ella Rosamond John of Seattle. 
The couple were married in Victoria, B. C., 
September 1. 
oe 

Miss Helen K. Wilder, who has been away 
from the Islands for several months, writes 
that she will arrive in Honolulu two days 
before Thanksgiving to spend the winter 
with her mother, Mrs. E. K. Wilder, at “Esk- 
bank.” 


“ 


Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Brodie departed for 
the mainland on the Honolulan, September 
16th. 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Bowen are expected 
to return from the mainland November 25. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Newell, of Matsu- 
yama, Japan, were in Honolulu September 
22 on their way to the States. Mrs. Newell’s 
impaired eyesight hastened their furlough. 


Miss L. C. Green will leave for California 
on the Wilhelmina October 8. She will go 
at once to St. Helena Sanitorium, where it 
is hoped she will recuperate rapidly. 

Mrs. Agnes H. B. Judd has gone to the 
mainland for an extended visit. 


“ 


Rev. A. A. Ebersole may be addressed as 
follows: 
October 8 to October 18, National Congre- 
gational Council, Kansas City, Mo. 
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October 19 to October 25, care of S. S. Sierra 
leaving San Francisco November 4, 


¢, 
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Rev. F. S. Scudder is touring in Maui and 
Hawaii, visiting the different Japanese min- 
isters and churches, and attending the Island 
Associations. 
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Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of 
the President and Mrs. Wilson, is an- 
nounced as one of the speakers at the 
seventeenth annual convention at 
Swarthmore, Pa., of the State Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs. She will talk 
on the social center idea in this country. 
The convention will last four days, be- 


" ginning October 14. 


% o% o% 
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Begin with small things. You cannot 
enter the presence of another human be- 
ing without finding there more to do 
than you or I, or any soul, will ever learn 
to do perfectly before we die. Let us 
be content to do little, if God sets us at 
little tasks. It is but pride and self-will 
which says, “Give me something huge to 
fight, and I should enjoy that; but why 
make me sweep the dust?’—Charles 
Kingsley. 
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- Central Union Hews 


Bright Fall Opening. 


Central Union has entered the cam- 
paign of 1913-14 with unusual enthusi- 
asm. First came the Woman’s. Board 
on September 9 with a very large attend- 
ance for September and a fascinating 
program. The following week the 
Women’s Society held its afternoon so- 
cial at which the new teachers were 
made especially welcome. More than one 
hundred and fifty women and a delight- 
ful order of exercises made it a notable 
gathering. Then on the 21st the Bible 
School Rally Day gathered together no 
less than four hundred and fifty, not- 
withstanding the absence of Mr. Eber- 
sole and the consequent non-assembling 
of his class. At the October commun- 
ion eight were received to membership 


as follows: On confession of faith, 
Misses Aileen Lilinoe Gibb, Dora Lid- 
gate, Myrtle Emily Taylor and Mr. 


George Weeden; by letter, Rev. Wilbert 
Perry Ferguson, D.D., and Mrs. Cora 
Belle Ferguson from St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, Mr. William Charles 
Furer and Mrs. Ellen Braly Furer from 
the First Foreign Church of Hilo. 


New Plans. 


Dr. Scudder has announced that he 
will begin on October 12 a series of 


morning sermons with the general desig-' 


nation of “The Gibraltar of the New 
Testament” which will unfold Paul’s 
messages in his first letter to the Corin- 
thians. This book pronounced by pres- 
ent day scholarship to be the “most 
modern of Paul’s epistles’ opens topics 
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of vital moment in the Christian ex- 
perience of today and these will form 
the basis of pulpit discussion through- 
out the coming winter. At the evening 
service are promised from time to time 
consideration of messages in 
books that are taking special hold -of 
the thought of the people. Winston 
Churchill’s “The Inside of the Cup”, 
Henry Sydnor Harrison’s “V.V’s Eyes” 
and Gerald Stanley Lee’s “Crowds” will 
figure in this series. Meantime the Re- 
ligious Work Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. has “been proposing” to “the 
churches through the Church Federa- 
tion the consideration of the Sunday 
evening audience problem. A_ weekly 
theater service for men like those held 
in June and July side by side with the 
ordinary church meetings, or the con- 
centration of all evening services in one 
theater gathering, or the changing of 
the time of services in the churches on 
Sunday night so as to make way for a 
men’s theater meeting at 7:30 or some 
other hour, or the installation in the 
churches of moving picture apparatus 
where religious films shall be shown on 
Sunday evenings are some of the alter- 
natives under debate. On the mainland 
an increasing number of Episcopal and 
non-Episcopal churches are finding that a 
wonderful potency for religious instruc- 
tions lies in moving pictures. The Na- 
tional Board of Censorship is calling 
upon churches to take hold and make 
use of this new agency. What the 
outcome of the discussion will be it is 
too early to predict, but it should mean 
a wider religious propaganda than ever 
in our city. 


Mr. Ebersole. 


Word from the Associate Pastor tells 
of a splendid course of study for six 
weeks in Columbia University Summer 
School of Theology in New York City, 
followed by a fortnight of invigorating 
outdoors in Maine with a subsequent 
prospect of travel in the East and Mid- 
dle West studying methods of Bible 
School teaching and model buildings and 
getting into personal touch with leaders 
in Christian work. Towards the end of 
October he will be in attendance as dele- 
gate to the National Council. Thence 
Mr. Ebersole will begin journeying 
home. He will be due in Honolulu 
November 10 after an absence of five 
months. He has absorbed large draughts 
of health and has gained a new insight 
into up-to-date methods of Bible School 
management. All of this he will share 
with Central Union people on his return. 
A series of inspirational talks from him 
and larger life in our Bible School may 


be confidently expected. © —Quwercus. 
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Creasurers’ Statement 


August 21, 1913, to September 20, 1913. 


RECEIPTS. 
ACP BS OH MD coe stereo. y aus wie sietenerever evens $ 344.65 
POSVICRA Ter bs cae Sie tial deranelstetoLetonaentte 1610.75 
Beretania Settlement ............ 128.30 
GHineser Works ters etc areterl sh teleeone 75.00 
Educational—Social Work ........ 50.00 
English-Portuguese Work 75.00 
Filipino Evangelist Aecount ...... 30.00 
Hawaii General Fund ............ 12.00 
TRVESUMENTH) “sisesiscia csc - eran 70.00 
TMVEStC Cen EOUNGS, 5, crete rsiercierotonsteneterans 344.20 
PAPANESEs WOLK asic: sim sss) uscer eteratar= tate 99.00 
Kanhis Settlement cc .1e's ee sereneteters 137.35 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ........ 22.00 
ManisGeneral (Rund ) 3 00s. 100.00 
Oahue Generals HUNG ars.) ote reterterate 596.10 
OMmicemxXPense. wemcinseke eee erie .30 
$3694.65 
EXPENDITURES. 

A Ore HL, Ma facies matoleve me srere einen $ 23.70 
Beretania Settlement ............. 262.01 

@hinesemWorks eerie taco $18.00 

SALATICST A Bieter stct ais chosenssteras 433.00 
———— 451.00 

Educational—Social Work .$166.00 

Salaries ar ermine: 350.00 
— 516.00 

English-Portuguese Work ..$82.50 

Salaries =) ee celete neler 926.00 
1008.50 
Filipino Evangelist Account ...... 22.50 

Generali lh unds fitere cecil crerrs e $31.50 

Salaries en ccrccsuetetecrsneseraers 413.35 
444.85 

ine AVENE MAO Saou oggouanS $35.65 

SAIATICS oe) atc loisjsicies esters sie 679.50 
715.15 

Japanese” Work, ..nncns secs: $217.75 

Salaries: Ves. beat ets. cis 989.00 
1206.75 
Kali bigesetulementim aioe ee cette 234.30 

Kalaupapa Bldg. Fund (Deposited 
LD SAVIN ES es OTe) ge eee nelse tetas 152.00 
Naurus special “mund es.) arcerercie 8.85 
OLTICe: FEXPENSes «oust ie cieeeree 73.30 
Preachers’ Training Fund ........ 39.00 
Sunday School Work ....... SRY sparta 168.75 
$5326.66 
Excess of Exp. over Receipts......$1632.01 
Overdraft on September 20, 1913..$1680.65 

—T. R. 


By Rachel Capen Schauffler* 


—Dear Lord, from Thy abundant 
life we ask more life: 

A quicker joy in all our living, 

The will to keep our faces toward 
the strife, 

And that divine serenity whose flower 
is giving. 


* Author of “The Goodly Fellowship.” 
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Men Working For Men 


By Paul Super 


Under Way. 

HE fall work at the Y.M.C.A. be- 

gan two weeks earlier than usual 
this year. The opening date was pushed 
back into September, and the Night 
School opened on the 22nd of last month. 
The officers feared this early opening 
might make a difference in attendance 
as it gave less time to advertise, and made 
school open during warm weather. The 
attendance, however, is as big as last 
year, larger in some classes, and will run 
beyond last year’s mark. The two terms 
of twelve weeks each have been length- 
ened into three terms of twelve weeks. 
The prices of courses have been raised. 
Yet more men have signed up than last 
year. It.seems that raising the price and 
increasing the term has dignified :the 
work in the eyes of some men who were 
not previously attracted by the classes. 


Chapel. : 


This year the men were clearly told 
that they were expected to attend chapel. 
Such attendance is not compulsory, but 
it is expected. Chapel comes Thursday 
night, and each of the periods is short- 
ened so as to give 15 minutes for a short 
gathering in Cooke Hall before classes 
begin. The opening night 85 per cent of 
the students attended. All were much in- 
terested, and one who had come under 
protest said he intended to come regular- 
ly. Announcements, a short talk, a 
prayer and a song constitute the pro- 
gram. 


Budget. 


At a joint meeting of Dirctors, Trus- 
tees, and employed officers, a financial 
budget of $24,240 was adopted for the 
eight months from September until May 
first. Of this, $22,000 is in sight, leaving 
about $2200 to be raised during October, 
for the budget is always raised in ad- 
vance. Naturally few expansions are 
provided for this year; however, if this 
$2200 is secured, the Association will be 
able to make the year a record one for 
achievement along a number of lines. 
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“Group and Service.” 


The secretaries of the Association held 
a conference on what is called the “Group 
and Service Type” of work. The rapid 
growth of Associations in recent years 
has made the problem of making proper 
provision for each man a difficult one. 
The solution lies in this new type of or- 
ganization. Its aim is to get every mem- 
ber of the Association into a congenial 


group, to be composed of about ten mem- 
bers. Each group would have a leader, 
and engage in social, religious, physical, 
and educational work by groups to the 
largest possible extent. For instance, take 
a Bible class. This class would be a bowl- 
ing team or a basket ball team, with other 
groups it would constitute a gymnasium 
class, and possibly an educational club. 
It would have social events to suit its 
own members. Each group would also 
have a piece of unselfish work assigned 
to it, and the Bible class taken as an ex- 
ample might have charge of a boys’ club 
in some less favored part of the city. In 
short, get every member into a group, 
and every group into the four sorts of 
work the Association stands for, social, 
religious, physical, and educational, with 
the service of others for its own welfare 
as an object. 


°, 
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Training Leaders. 


The complete development of this 
scheme is an enormous job, but the first 
steps will be undertaken this year. 
Several secretaries will definitely begin 
the training of the men who will lead the 
first groups, and these in turn will then 
develop other leaders. The scheme is a 
fascinating one, with tremendous possi- 
bilities, and the employed force have 
taken it up with enthusiasm. But the re- 
sults will not show for some time to 
come. This plan was adopted by the 
boys’ department last year, with results 
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so satisfactory that the men’s department 
has taken it up, and its adaptability to the 
extension boys’ clubs work is being con- 
sidered. 

Honolulu to the Front. 


The British national Y.M.C.A. com- 
mittee has just issued a year book cover- 
ing the work of the whole world. The 
write-up of the Association work in 
America is illustrated by two pictures, 
and one of these is the Honolulu Asso- 
ciation Building! The association, at the 
Crossroads of the Pacific, is becoming 
known all over the world. 


Goals. 


Last year the executive officers of the 
Association tried the experiment of set- 
ting definite goals toward which to work 
during the year. They looked big in ad- 
vance, but every one of them was reach- 
ed. Here are the goals for May first, the 
end of the present fiscal year. 

1600 members, men and boys. 

400 men and boys in Bible classes. 

400 men and boys in educational work. 

500 men and boys in physical work. 


ae 


Swimming Pool. 


The joint meeting of directors, trustees 
and secretaries discussed the swimming 
pool project. There was no doubt in the 
mind of any one that such a feature was 
needed, but the $4000 or $5000 neces- 
sary, was not in sight. No action was 
taken beyond appointing a committee to 
look carefully into the matter of cost, 
and the extent to which the money could 
be secured from the members of the Asso- 
ciation, without big subscriptions. 


BUSINESS MEN 


ING ACTION: 


Birdseye Glimpses 


In August Alexander House welcomed 
Miss Sadie L. Weidner, principal of 
Sendai Girls’ School. Miss Weidner 
with Miss Turner, visited some of the 
Japanese homes where she met a num- 
ber of women whose friends Miss 
Weidner knew in Japan. Mrs. Sato, 
wife of the evangelist at Puunene, was 
a former pupil. Her pleasing person- 
ality and enthusiasm in her work have 
been helpful to all. 

Miss Yuk Young and Mr. Wong Pak 
Hoy were married at the Chinese 
Church September 9th. Mrs. Wong has 
been an efficient assistant in the Alex- 
ander House Kindergarten for the past 
five years. 

Mr. Wong Pak Hoy is a graduate of 
McKinley High School. Both groom 
and bride were born in Wailuku and 
their early school years were spent at 
the Chinese Mission School. 

—Charlotte L. Turner. 

Arranging his annual vacation to fit 
the needs of the people of the First 
Foreign ‘Church “at Hilo, Drs) Ages, 
Baker is supplying that pulpit the first 
three Sundays in October. The new 
minister, Rev. Laughton of San Fran- 
cisco, is expected to take up his duties 
the first of November. Mrs. Baker ac- 
companied her husband to Hilo. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
Conference meeting in San Francisco, 
Sptember 24, reappointed Rev. John W. 


Wadman as superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


we Me oe 


The matter of securing a public park 
for Kohala has been taken up by the 
King’s Daughters of Kohala with Land 
Commissioner Tucker, and assurances 
have been received that at least ten 
acres of public land may be given for 
that purpose, but the exact location of it 
has not yet been determined. 

the oho ote 

Mr. Francis Akana, brother of Rev. 
Akaiko Akana, was united in marriage 
September 9 to Miss Nani P. Hoomana- 
wanui. The ceremony was performed at 
Central Kona Church, Dr. A. S. Baker 
performing the ceremony. Potted ferns 
and asparagus vine were combined in 
the effective decorations of the church. 
The bride was’ gowned in white and 
carried a bouquet of white shasta daisies. 
Mr. Akana is a teacher in the Kona- 
waena School, and his bride is a grad- 
uate of Kohala Girls’ School. She was 
a student at Kawaiahao Seminary last 
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year. Mr. and Mrs. Akana received the 
congratulations of many friends at the 
close of the ceremony. A luau followed 
at the home of the bride’s grandparents. 


oe te ot 
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The Japanese Y.M.C.A. is establishing 
reading rooms for its members and oth- 
ers at all the camps. Rooms have already 
been opened at Hawi, Hoea, Union Mill, 
Kohala and Halawa, in which Japanese 
and English papers and magazines will 
be available every evening. Other rooms 
will be secured. In every camp there are 
some boys and young men who were born 
and schooled here, and who read English. 
Donations of magazines and_ suitable 
books will be accepted. Later, a travel- 
ing library will be instituted. This is a 
good move, and will open social centers 
for the men. 
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With a view to rendering plantation 
life more attractive to the rising genera- 
tion and providing counter attractions to 
the saloons, Messrs. Brewer & Co. of 
Honolulu, the plantation agents, have 
suggested the formation of a baseball 
club at Paauhau. If a regularly consti- 
tuted self-supporting club is formed, a 
generous subscription from Messrs. 
Brewer & Co. will be forthcoming to- 
wards the initial expenses. 
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Rev. R. B. Dodge says that Haleakala 
tourists leave Craigielea rest house in a 
filtny condition. That’s all the average 
tourist cares for “your bloomin’ old isl- 
ands’, after he has sucked ’em dry of 
sightseeing. —K ohala Midget. 


A COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


Central Turkey College at Aintab 
granted diplomas to fifteen graduates, 
and the preparatory department diplomas 
to thirteen out of thirty-seven members 


of the highest preparatory class, at the 
commencement celebrated last June. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached in 
Armenian by a member of the faculty of 
Euphrates College, Harpoot. The exer- 
cises of commencement included field day 
games and a football contest between 
teams of the college and the Gregorian 
Normal School on one day of the week ; 
a declamation contest on another day be- 
fore an audience of 600 in the hall of the 
Andrews Library and Museum, used 
then for its first public function. At the 
commencement exercises an address was 
made by the superintendent of public in- 
struction for the vilayet of Aleppo, H. E. 
Khouloussi Bey, almost all the prominent 
officials of the city being present. About 
one hundred alumni and their wives gath- 
ered for an enthusiastic alumni meeting 
and dinner on commencement afternoon. 


Jetober, 1913. 


Book Review 


JESUS. 

We commend the reading of this book 
to people who like to think and who 
wish to know what a large number of 
modern devout students of Christianity 
believe. Some fifteen years ago Dr. Gil- 
bert wrote the Student's Life of Jesus. 
Continued study has forced a change of 
opinion to such an extent that unable to 
revise the work he has been compelled 
to issue a totally new volume. The 
author’s purpose has been “to get at the 
simple facts and an unchanged view of 
the vital work of the Master.” This is 
a bold ambition and is an impossible 
ideal in the present condition of his- 
torical research as regards Jesus’ life. 
All the facts are not yet on hand. Dr. 
Gilbert finds his conclusions in the his- 
toric sources now available. There is no 
question as to his loyalty to what he be- 
lieves the truth. No controversial ani- 
mus is apparent in his narrative. He 
divides his book into three parts, The 
Sources, The Historical Jesus, The Le- 
gendary Jesus. 

At the outset Dr. Gilbert rightly pro- 
tests against the spirit which views the 
new testament writings as of super- 
natural origin. The old time doctrine 
of inspiration ceased to be tenable years 
ago, and has been replaced by one more 
consistent with God’s life in human souls. 
The books of the New Testament are 
to be treated exactly as any other his- 
torical material, they do not claim to be 
divine nor did early Christians treat 
them so. With this preface the author 
unfolds the present day theory of schol- 
ars as to the origin of the Gospels, and 
discusses the Logia or collected sayings 
of our Lord which formed the earliest 
written source and antedate all of our 
present Gospels, Mark’s narrative story 
of Jesus’ life, Matthew’s special contri- 
bution, Luke’s peculiar material, the 
Fourth Gospel with its strongly marked 
characteristics and other fragmentary 
sources. 

Next he sketches what he gathers to 
be the historical Jesus. In doing this he 
does not pay great regard to what his 
material gives him. It soon becomes 
evident that he has a theory of what the 
life of Jesus was and he makes his 
sources fit his theory. He all but ignores 
the fundamental feature of this life as 
all four narrations picture it, namely the 
absence in Jesus of a sense of sin or of 
personal failure to achieve the ideal. 
Thus the moral uniqueness of Jesus is 
passed by and everything in the nar- 
rative consistent with such uniqueness 
but inconsistent with the proposition 
that Jesus was merely human is rele- 
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gated to the realm of legend. In doing 
this much ingenuity is exhibited, pas- 
sages clearly not parallel are made such, 
the Jerusalem ministry is ruled out not- 
withstanding the deputation from the 
capital to Galilee to watch Jesus, evi- 
dent meanings are violently wrenched 
and special pleadings frequent. There 
is an entire lack of scientific imagination 
in interpretation. Of course the Virgin 
Birth, the transfiguration, feeding the 
multitudes, walking on the sea, raising 
the dead and the material resurrection 
are considered legendary. The book is 
mainly destructive with little or no com- 
pensating by constructive work. 

It is well to read in connection with 
Dr. Gilbert’s “Jesus” the larger volume 
by Dr. Grist entitled “The Historical 
Christ in the Faith of Today.” Here no 
attempt is made to wrest the authorities, 
but only to picture so far as may be 
done what facts of Jesus’ life lay behind 
the presentation which the writers give. 
This seems a fairer method of approach 
than that of Dr. Gilbert’s. Each of 
these two books tends to correct the 
other and leaves the mind where it must 
scientifically rest today. For it is as 
yet impossible to know with scientific 
exactitude the details of Jesus’ life. 
But it is quite within the limits of critical 
and reverential study to arrive at a fairly 
clear estimate of the impression which 
Jesus created upon His contemporaries. 
This impression must condition to a de- 
gree one’s view of the reliability of 
Gospel statements covering Jesus’ life. 
What this impression was Paul gives us 
quite as distinctly in some respects as 
do the four evangelists and yet Dr. Gil- 
bert practically ignores Paul. Books of 
this kind tend to shake the hold of tra- 
dition upon the mind and lead one to 
seek for an assured faith, namely that 
which comes from experience of God. 
This was the nature of the faith that 
animated the Apostle Paul. —D. S. 

Jesus, By Dr. George Holley Gilbert, 
New York; the Macmillan Company, 
$1.50 net. 
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Hawaii Cousins 


(Extracts taken from a letter written to 


his home by Mr. Ruggles. By request 
the letter has been returned to lis grand- 
son, Mr. Peck, of Chicago.) 


July 4, 1820. Arrived Honorooroo 
village, Woahoo. 

The natives manifest friendship for us, 
and appear willing to render assistance. 

Both men and women go naked except 
for a narrow piece of tapper fastened 
around their middle; but the females 
have since our arrival manifested a de- 
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sire to wear clothes, and several have 
come to us to have garments made. 

Some of them are the largest people I 
ever saw, and King Tamoree has a sister 
more than six feet high, and probably 
weighs four hundred pounds. 

They are generally well looking, have 
flat noses and long hair, but are aband- 
oned to vice and wickedness. Their 
morals have been greatly injured by the 
bad examples of worthless whites. Their 
houses are large, are made of grass and 
are cool and comfortable except for fleas. 

The soil is of the best kind, producing 
cocoanuts, bananas, and plantains, bread- 
fruit, papia, ohia, oranges, lemons, limes, 
grapes, tamarinds, sweet potatoes, taro, 
yams, watermelons, muskmelons, cucum- 
bers and pineapples, and I doubt not 
would yield fine grain of any kind. 


There are large droves of wild cattle 
in the mountains, and a herd of about 
fifty fine ones on a large plain near this 
village, owned by a Spaniard who neither 
makes any use of them himself, nor will 
he permit us to, yet. There are also im- 
mense numbers of goats both wild and 
tame. They supply us with milk, and are 
excellent meat. Hogs are numerous in 
the mountains. Dogs abound in great 
numbers. I have counted 250 brought 
in one day to King Tamoree. They are 
esteemed by the natives as the best food. 


All the islands are volcanic. On Owhy- 
hee, on a mountain in the interior there 
is perpetual smoke and sometimes it 
emits a blaze. No eruption of conse- 
quence has occurred since about thirty 
years, when great injury was done and 
hundreds of lives lost. 


The amusements are various and some 
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too disgusting to be named. Swimming, 
and running on boards through the surf 
are some of their principal sports. At 
this they are very dextrous. Another is 
throwing the spear, at which they are 
also expert. 


Dancing is another of their common 
plays, and to the stranger it is a curiosity 
to behold their performances. Several 
men and women stand in a row with a 
wreath of yellow and red feathers on their 
heads; around their necks, two or three 
strings of beads made of the teeth of the 
sperm whale; on their wrists a bunch of 
smaller ones of the hog, so fixed as to 
rattle when the arms are moved; and on 
the legs and ankles are strung several 
hundreds of dogs teeth. All their mo- 
tions and gestyres are the same, dancing 
sometimes on one foot and sometimes on 
both. Several drums, made of the gourd 
are beaten in the meanwhile. There are 
frequently more than a thousand people 
attending these dances. Our hearts al- 
most shrink at the thought of civilizing 
and Christianizing these people. 


My ole aM 
ee eo 


The Honolulu Bible Training School 
has begun its year’s work with an en- 
rollment of over seventy. In the absence 
from the Territory of Prof. Edgar Wood, 
Mr. Theodore Richards, to whose enthusi- 
astic efforts the school owes its inception, 
has taken charge of the Old Testament 
work. Miss Varney, who was a member 
of the faculty last year, is unable to con- 
tinue the work this year and her place has 
been taken by Miss Pratt. Miss Mac- 
Donald resumes direction of the work of 
the senior year. Miss Warinner is the 


new secretary and social worker. 


REV. J. M. LYDGATE AND DR. A. S. BAKE R, WHO REPRESENTED THEIR RESPEC- 
TIVE ISLANDS AT THE CIVIC CONVEN TION IN HONOLULU, SEPT. 20-23. 
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Oahu Association Meeting — 


The meetings of the Oahu Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches at Kau- 
makapili Church, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of last week, were well at- 
tended, and the interest in the matters 
discussed was well sustained throughout. 

The reports from the nineteen churches 
of the Association were in the main en- 
couraging and hopeful. One new church 
has been added to the number during the 
year, viz., the Ewa Union Church. An- 
other, that at Kaneohe, has had an at- 
tractive house of worship completed at a 
cost of about $4000. Still another, that 
at Waianae, has secured funds sufficient 
for the erection of a new house of wor- 
ship at that place. The church at Ewa 
has recently called as its pastor, the Rev. 
E. S. Timoteo, formerly pastor at Kau- 
makapili, and recently pastor of the 
Church at Napoopoo, Hawaii. 

Resolutions were passed recommend- 
ing that each member of each of the 
churches of the Association be urged to 
give at least $1.00 the current year for 
the work of the Hawaiian Board. It is 
expected that this movement, which was 
also endorsed at the meeting of the Maui 
Association of thirty-eight churches, in 
September, will considerably augment 
the contributions of the churches to the 
work of the Hawaiian Board. 

A step forward was taken in the de- 
cision to limit the volume of reports given 
heretofore twice each year, so that here- 
after such reports will be presented at the 
April meeting only, thus reserving the 
entire time of the October meeting for 
the discussion of matters more directly 
related to the needs and the progress of 
the churches. 

One of the most important actions of 
the Association was to approve of the 
application of one hundred and eight 
signers for the organization of an Institu- 
tional Church at Kalihi in connection 
with the work so long and so ably con- 
ducted at Kalihi Settlement under the 
leadership of Rev. H. W. Chamberlain. 
The Committee appointed by the Asso- 
ciation to arrange with Mr. Chamberlain 
for the calling of a Council to organize 
the church, and to install Mr. Chamber- 
lain as its pastor, is as follows: Revs. 
W. B. Oleson, H. K. Poepoe, J. P..Erd- 
man, W. K. Poai and D. Scudder. 

Rev. Dr. W. P. Ferguson, the newly 
inducted Principal of Mills Institute, was 
welcomed into membership in the Asso- 
ciation as one of the ministerial mem- 
bers. 

The meetings of the Sunday School 
Association for this Island, and of the 
Christian Endeavor Association, were 
held in connection with the Church As- 
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sociation. The sessions throughout were 


harmonious and profitable. 
Web! 


fo fo oe 
Livingstone for China. 


“And Livingstone is going to China 
after all!’ was the first comment of a 
friend on hearing that “Livingstone the 
Pathfinder” is being translated into Chi- 
nese. The friend remembered that this 
was Livingstone’s youthful ambition. The 
translator is the Rev. W. Hopkyn Rees, 
and the Christian Literature Society for 


China are the publishers. The Oxford 
University Press will print the illustra- 
tions used for the English and American 
editions. The book will also appear in 
Welsh within a short time. 


Mo ate o% 
eo eo we 


Because of You. 


Because of you IJ bear aloft the standard 
Of high Resolve—ideals pure and true; 
And to ignoble thoughts I have not pandered, 

Because of you! 


No summer sun but shines with added white- 
ness, 
No fair and cloudless sky but seems more 
blue, 
No darkened hour but holds for me some 
brightness, 
Because of you! 


Thoughts of your love within my heart are 
swelling— 
Courage and Hope both nerve my heart 
anew; 
Life has a sweetness far beyond all telling, 
Because of you! 
—A. C. M. 


2, aM ot 
eo Me oe 


The Hard Work of Taking a Vacation 


The wearing and harassing institution 
known as a vacation has passed on its way 
for most good Americans, and we can 
now settle down for a restful year of good 
hard work. Let us all give thanks. It is 
conceivable that a vacation might be a 
thing of joy and rest and comfort. But 
Americans long ago decided otherwise. 
And we are a stubborn race, when it 
comes to sacrificing our sorrows. If va- 
cations could be scattered through the 
year so that fellow vacationers did not 
step all over one another’s toes when 
communing with the heart of nature— 
and if the Sittlichkeit did not oblige every 
good American to earn his rest by the 
sweat of his brow—and if Congress 
would establish a minimum vacation of, 
say, one month! Ah, if! As it is, we 
know of no greater tribute .to the nerves, 
stamina, wind and general recuperative 
power of the average American than the 
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fact that he can bear his vacation with a 
grin and go back to work almost as well 
off as when he quit—New York Tribune. 


Let the People Decide. 

“Local Option” on the dance-hall 
question is the plan evolved by Supervi- 
sor M. C. Pacheco and suggested by him 
to Deputy City Attorney Weaver as the 
logical plan of settling whether or not 
applications for dance-halls should be 
granted. 

“T believe that the residents in the vi- 
cinity of the proposed hall should be al- 
lowed to say whether or not they want 
such an institution in their neighbor- 
hood,” said Pacheco yesterday. “The 
dance-hall affects particularly the people 
in its immediate vicinity. If fifty per 
cent or more of these people object to a 
dance-hall, the application should be 
turned down, or at least, their sentiments 
should be a strong recommendation for 
its rejection, 

“T hope the city attorney can work out 
a practical plan based on this idea, as I 
believe it is the right plan on which to 
proceed.”’—Local Press. 

ae 
Japanese Superintendent Welcomed. 

The Japanese Church gave a dinner 
at Mock Sing’s, on Sunday, Mr. Frank 
S. Scudder, of Honolulu, being with 
them. It was not a social affair, but their 
way of emphasizing Christian fellow- 
ship by breaking bread together. Mr. 
Scudder completed the rounds of all the 
camps by a meeting at Union Mill, on 
Sunday night. H had good attendance 
and interest everywhere. He says that 
a great change has taken place in the 
attitude of the Japanese here towards 
Christianity, in the past ten years. 
There is no longer hostility, but interest 
and inquiry. Mr. Scudder spoke to the 
Seminary girls on Monday morning, 
and left on the S. S. Mauna Loa for 
Honolulu after seeing Pololu and lunch- 
ing at Hawi—Kohala Midget. 

5 ad 

We can hardly talk together five min- 
utes on any subject touching life without 
finding it full in our way to say some- 
thing that may help or please; and those 
whom all like best largely win their love 
by this one secret: uniformly, they avoid 
the hurt and achieve the kindness, either 
being possible—W, C. Gannett. 


The seeds of heavenly character may 
exist in soft inward promptings, too weak 
for words, too obscure for conscious 
thought. The noblest sentiments may be 
born as faint thrills of feeling which pass 
unnoticed. From half-whispered sugges- 
tions may spring great truths and great 
actions; and who of us does not know 
what great miseries may grow from small 
sins ?—Charles G. Ames. 
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A campaign has just started among 
the alumni and friends of Punahou to 
raise funds for the work of restoring and 
repairing the old school hall. This is the 
oldest building on the campus, and it was 
thought by the trustees that it was well 
worthy of p.eservation as a link connect- 
ing the Punahou of by-gone days with 
the Punahou of the present. 


A Great Book 


BOUT the time the American Board 

pioneers to West Africa were es- 
tablishing themselves in Bailundu and 
Bihé, a company from England, of Ply- 
mouth Brethren connection, began a mis- 
sion 800 miles farther in, near Lake 
Moero, which is close to the southern end 
of Tanganyika and not far from the spot 
where Livingstone died. Mr. Crawford, 
who joined this mission in 1890, remained 
in that region twenty-two years without 
interruption—an extraordinary achieve- 
ment from the physical standpoint alone. 
Out of his experiences comes this book, 
“Thinking Back: Twenty-two Years 
without a Break in the Long Grass of 
Central Africa’, which is being received 
with enthusiastic praise on both sides of 
the water. The style is vivid, original, 
entertaining to a rare degree. It is a 
great piece of writing, which may well be 
studied by all missionaries who desire to 
reach the home public. There is not a 
dull page or sentence from cover to cover. 
If the abounding rhetoric and the unusual 
use of words occasionally obscure the 
flow of the narrative for the man who 
wants to get at the facts of Africa, such 
a reader will comfort himself with the 
consideration that Mr. Crawford attempts 
only a series of moving pictures in words, 
clearly avoiding a balanced and progres- 
sive discussion of African problems. 
After reading the nearly 500 pages, you 
have no clear idea of what these Ply- 
mouth Brethren missionaries have ac- 
complished. What you do have—and 
what far too few missionary books give 
tus—is a series of striking revelations of 
native life and thought. 

The title of the book has been criti- 
cized as obscure, but after all it describes 
what the author is after—a setting forth 
in vivid terms, based on keen character 
analysis, of the native point of view, 
what is going on in the black man’s skull 
when he is listening to your preaching or 
watching you at your work. Here is a 
sample: “That old-as-Adam circular hut 
of his, be it noted, is the seed-plot of all 
his ‘thinking black’ ideas, for when na- 
tives gather in a meeting they crowd in a 
circle; then, in true sarcastic sequence, 
they think and talk in a circle. The eye 
is circle No. 1, and looking out at the 
landscape of life it is a case of like eye, 
like landscape, 360° every time. He 
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Isn’t it something you have always wanted for your own “Holy 
of Holies” and isn’t it JUST THE THING to give the individual 
members of your Sunday School and C. E. Society? 


In addition to the inspiring Scripture verses which somehow 
seem just what you need for every single day of the year, these 
calendars give the topics and golden texts of the International Sun- 
day School lessons. This helps to keep.in mind the lesson a whole 
week in advance and does away with Saturday night “cramming.” 


BESIDES—and this is a BIG ITEM in the success of the 
calendars—the decorations are truly artistic—Old World master- 
pleces in sepia tints. 


“Miriam Leading the Hosts 
Of ISKGCla 


a three-color production which appears on the 1914 cover, is worthy 
of a mat and fame. ; 


The price of the calendars is 
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The Messenger Publishing Co. 


22 Quincy St., Chicago, III. 
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rambles round in a circle of speech in the 
same way that he sees the circularity of 
seasons in Nature, or the day and night 
cycle of sleeping and waking. His carved 
furniture and utensils are all circular, 
and he borrows from Nature the idea that 
rotundity is the only safe shape of things. 
A chief argued with me for a week that 
by making a square house I had at once 
created four points of near or remote 
breakage—a circle has no weak point, so 
he argued. The fact is, the whole pros- 
pective puzzle in connection with our 
black man is, how to make him, a round 
peg, fit into the square hole of civili- 
zation.” 

We commend the book to all who are 
inclined to belittle the mentality of the 
African. The picture the writer draws 
of Mushidi, the chief, is full of instruc- 
tion on this point—a keen, hardheaded 
old sinner. This man could parry the 
logic of the preacher and circumvent his 
most telling facts in a way to fill a French 
skeptic with envy. When a deputation 
from a neighboring tribe urged Mushidi 
to substitute “hand-lopping”’ for theft, in- 
stead of the death penalty, the chief 
twitted them with the absurdity of the 
thing. “We cut off the hand,” said they, 
“because the hand steals.” “I,” ‘laughed 
Mushidi, “stab them in the heart because 
the hand never stole anything yet; it is 
the heart who is the thief.’ This, too, is 
Mushidi’s argument against tearing out 
the eyes with fishhooks as a punishment 
for adultery. “Eyes,” says he; “the real 
eyes are in the heart, and death is the 
only true blindness.” 


The book is full of unexpected side} 


lights on native character and thought. 
After a sermon one Negro grunted: 
“Yes, well may you praise God. He has 
been good to you.” Back of all was the 
endless Negro suspicion that God is an 
Englishman. Malemba once interrupted 
a sermon on the murder of Christ with 
the stinging retort: “Ay, you white men 
were a bad lot to go away and kill the 
Best One like that; we blacks only kill 
criminals. And then, far from being 


ashamed of what you have done, you 
come across the seas to tell us you did it.” 
runs—something 


So the book to 


chuckle over, something to ponder on 
every page. We are glad to hear that 
Mr. Crawford is coming to America this 
fall. If he is half as good a speaker as he 
is a writer, he will be well worth hearing. 
—Cornelius H. Patton in the Missionary 
Herald. 

Whether any particular day shall bring 
to you more happiness or suffering is 
largely beyond your power to determine. 
Whether each day of your life shall give 
happiness or suffering rests with your- 
self—George S. Merriam. 

Waiting will not take away the chronic 
ail, restore nerves and bones, and remove 
pain; nor will it bring to the empty arms 
and the lacerated heart what they are al- 
ways crying for. But waiting brings the 
beatitude of God,—quiet, peace, strength, 
trust, hope,—not with the old bound and 
jubilance, but other graces, better,—quiet, 
peace, strength—J. F. W. Ware. 
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Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARH. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 4 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 

Telephone 1184. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 
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Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
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LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
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55 Queen Street 
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each one is sold under 
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FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 
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DRINK 
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Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 
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Several decisions reached by the Twen- 
tieth Universal Peace Congress at its 
sessions at The Hague last month are of 
peculiar interest to the friends of peace 
in America. The Congress passed a reso- 
lution placing on record their apprecia- 
tion of President Wilson’s proposal that 
international disputes which cannot be 


settled diplomatically be investigated by, 


an international committee. In another 
resolution the Congress recommended 
that the controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain, arising out of 
canal legislation to which the British gov- 
ernment has recorded its opposition, be 
referred to the court at The Hague for 
arbitration. Yet another resolution ap- 
proved by the Congress, onthe motion of 
two American delegates, urges the 
United States to abandon its announced 
plan to fortify the Panama Canal. 
proceedings of the Congress were follow- 
ed with interest by the entire press of the 
world, which devoted a generous amount 
of space to the discussion. The next 


Congress will be held at Vienna in 1914. | 


EVENTS. 
August. 
26. 


mainland with many plans for the an- 
nual festival. 
27. 
tion of W. Cameron Forbes as Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines. F. 
Burton Harrison of New York is to be 
the new Governor-General. 
The firm of Dimond & Co. celebrates 
its twentieth anniversary with the open- 
ing of its remodeled store. 


30. 


September. 

2. Her Majesty, Queen Liliuokalani cele- 
brates her seventy-fifth birthday. A 
public reception held from 11 to 12 
o’clock. 

4. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the op- 
eration of the first railroad on Oahu 
and the sixty-ninth anniversary of the 
birth of its founder, B. F. Dillingham. 

8. Expert Engineer Frank Noble reports 
that Pearl Harbor Drydock plans are 
practicable and feasible. 

9. Senate passes Tariff bill, 44 to 37. 


Governor Frear starts for mainland. He 
expects to be absent about four months. 


11. John A. Young, of Young Brothers, ap- 
pointed chairman of Water Pageant for 
Floral Parade week, 

12. College of Hawaii announces courses 
for the training of sugar experts. 

14. Doctor Brodie closes his series of Sun- 
day evening talks at the Bijou Theater. 

15. Public schools and many private 


schools reopen today. 
Dr. Wilbert Perry Ferguson, the new 


The| 


James D. Dougherty, director-general of | 
the 1914 Floral Parade, returns from the) 


President Wilson accepts the resigna-| 
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and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
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427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 
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Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 
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We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 
Both Considered. 
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Honolulu {ton Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co. Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 


Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 

Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 

celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 

ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Seu Kim Ying 
PICTURE FRAMING IN KOA AND OTHER 
NATIVE WOODS. 
GLASS CUT TO ORDER. 
163 King St. 


P. O. Box 840. |, 
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Governor General Harrison of the 
Philippines entertained in Honolulu. 
Principal of Mills School, arrives. 
National House of Representatives 
passes currency bill. 

Albert P. Taylor appointed Promotion 
Committee’s representative at San 
Francisco. 

The ladies of Central. Union Church 
give an afternoon reception to the new 
school teachers who have come to 
Honolulu. 

Regatta Day. Healani boat crews de- 
feat all competitors. 

Honolulu gives Civic Convention Dele- 
gates a royal reception. 

20-23. Civic Convention in Honolulu. 

The Kauluwela district kindergarten 
employs a dentist for its children. 


16. 


20. 


21. The Y.M.C.A. plans to give a mothers’ 
and sons’ banquet in the near future. 

22. The five days of night target practice 
by the guns and mortars of the Oahu 
Coast Defense begin tonight. 

23. Civic Convention ends a very successful 


session. 
MARRIAGES. 

Off-Mills—In Honolulu, Aug. 30, 1913, Miss 
Elsie J. Off to George K. Mills of the 
lighthouse department; Rev. J. W. Wad- 
man, officiating. 

South-Weatherbee—In Honolulu, Aug. 31, 
1918, by Rev. R. E. Smith, Miss Emily 
A. South to W. E. Weatherbee. 

Craig-McCorriston—In Honolulu, Sept. 
1918, by Rev. Canon Ault, Miss Nina 
Craig to Mr. Dan McCorriston. 

Nilsson-Dolan—In Honolulu, Sept. 4, 19138, at 
the Catholic Cathedral, Miss Christine 
Nilsson to Mr. Louis Dolan. 

Stoker-Forbes—In Honolulu, Sept. 16, 1913, 
at St. Clement’s Chapel, Miss Helen J. 
Stoker and Mr. Charles Noyer Forbes. 

DEATHS. 

Boehme—In Honolulu, Aug. 26, 1913, T. H. 
Boehme, aged eighty-five years. 

EKichler—In Honolulu, Aug. 28, 1918, Charles 
J. Eichler, aged sixty-six years. 

Elliott—In Honolulu, Aug. 29, 1913, Thomas 
Elliott, aged sixty-three years. 

Marion—At the Queen’s Hospital, Honolulu, 
Aug. 30, 1918, Harry Marion of the 
steamer Manchuria. 

Mossman—In Honolulu, Sept. 1, 1913, Mrs. 
Sarah Mossman, aged forty-nine years. 

Hare—In San Raphael, Cal., Sept. 2, 1918, 
Mrs. Eva C., widow of the late J. H. 
Hare, formerly of Honolulu. 

Abbey—In Honolulu, Sept. 11, 1918, Albert 
A. Abbey. 

Anderson—In Honolulu, Sept. 12, 1913, Man- 
uel Anderson, aged 29 years. 

Berger—In Honolulu, Sept. 16, 1913, Rudolph 
J. Berger,. 

Culman—In Honolulu, Sept. 22, 1913, Mrs. 
Ethel Culman, aged 49 years. 
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Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 


SOOODOODOOOOOOOOS 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


as 


Singer Sewing Machine Go. 


S. S. PAXSON, Mgr. 
a 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


JM. WHITNEY, MD. D.DS 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 
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Honolulu Hat Co. 


36 tote’ St 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 
HAIS 


Wholesale and Retail. 
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ae 
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PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 


Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. | 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 | $##ttssessssess Shs Essseessses 


° THE TAISHO VULCANIZING 
Purity and Flavor # company, LIMITED. 


The soda water we manu- Auto, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 


facture is guaranteed by us Also Tube Repairing. 

under the Pure Food and 

Drugs Act, June 30th, 180 Merchant Street, near Alakea 
1906, Serial No. 39278. Telephone 3197. HONOLULU, T. H. 


S. SAIKI, Manager. 


He 


bb oad 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 
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JONAH KUMALAE 
je Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
ook With Gas Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 


ete. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 


ITS CLEANEST, Hawaiian wood. 
COOLEST AND 1719 Liliha St. above School. Phone 2384. 
BEST. PUREERAD | STAD belt lt OT wee ae 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 


models. SCOT TISSUE 
Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- P A P E. R 


tania Streets. 


es 2 = Zs LPL PP TP OP 


W. W.ABANA & ¢0,, Ltd, | LO W/E ES 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


IN ROLLS 


ft || A soft: clean towel for everybody at 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. every wash 
62 King Street. 


eh 1150 Towels for 50 Cents 


W. L. Douglas 


Shoes for men, /} Sole Agents for the Territory 


and the equal- 


ly famous 

SOROSIS American-Hawatian Paper 
make for a 
pomen & Supply CO., Ltd. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mer. 
SHOE STORE. 


HONOLULU 


HOW TO CORRESPOND WITH YOUR 
FRIENDS ON THE MAINLAND,—SEND 
THEM A COPY OF THE FRIEND EACH 
MONTH. 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


TOV (RY GEICASN De Sy RoE ep 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Elks Bldg. Pell Z51 


Silva’s Toggery 
CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


FS bh 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


MISS POWER, 
Exclusive Milliner 
Boston Building. 


OFFICE SUPPLY CO sviita: 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


Feet hee & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etcy Ete: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


TRE RRILE/ND 
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GY OOOGDOOOOOOODOOOOOS 


> The car without competition; 
® unquestionably the best car built 
‘ in America for the money today. 

Take a ride in it and convince 
‘ yourself. 


The 
von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 


st & 


Agents, 


HONGEGEG aH: 


Honolulu Picture 
Framing & Supply 
~ Company 


Bethel Street, near Hotel. 
AR DLIS LC PICEGRE 
FRAMING 
Developing, Printing and En- 


larging a Specialty. 
sland iews, Postal Cards, 


School, Office & Photo Supplies. 


DODOOOQOOO’L 


* 
WOO 


CODODOQOOQOODHODHODODGOGOOOGDHE 


E. W. QUINN 


COMCMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOO 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 144 


DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOE 


WOOO 
y 


Goeas 
Grocery 


AG: 


The house of Good Coffee 

and Tea such as Rajah, 
M.&G J. Coffee and Ridg- 
ways Teas; also a full 
line of Fancy and Staple 
Groceries, and FANCY 
Creamery Butter. 


J. E. GOEAS, Mgr. 


Phone 4138 Excelsior Bldg., 
1156-1158 Fort St. 
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S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


lem@eunanehares 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


Dalen Dalen Da iene Sen Da den Da Sen LN 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


‘> FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


FORE ORE IRE IEE 


: 
: 
: 
: 
ral 


Kk. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., 
site Fire Station. 


Oppo- 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


j|| BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 


SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX, COUCHES; 
MATTRESSES, Ete: 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG “« 


Style 
S A N G Clothes 
ee lV dae 
a to Order 
Tatlor ; eh 
and 
yey Sey Stn ACuaranteed 
22 HOTEL STREET io Fj 
Orit 


HONOGEULU is HH: 
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CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


= Our Piano Line 
m includes the 
Chickering, We- 


Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
™ Ola Pianos and 
4 Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
i nos. We are the 

Z sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NALTHER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 
Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 


Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S§. YASUDA, 
Kapaau, Kohaia, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


P. 0. Box 122, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL || 


PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGN®SR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP || 


will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


Hawaiian Crust Go. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /#K 
Liebility, and Burglary [;, 
Insurance. ; 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


FORtS PY Risk 


~ Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


¢ First 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU, 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


The Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, -CHINAVGEAC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


Rank of 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CEC!IL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


ACCOUNTS 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


INVITED 
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October, 1913. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


iE. O, HALL &Son 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
HRRHHHHRHRHHEBEHEE 


| Bal 
S& W 
Canned Goods 
Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


HNenry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471]. 


* SAYEGUSA + 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS: ;OF WARD 
AND CURIOS. 


_ Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Dinnerware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us ‘“The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.’’ 

The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Dimoud & COe, Wid, 
93-97, KING STREET: 


Selling Out Genuine Oriental 
Rugs and Real Laces. 
eo 


A. & N, GIBARA. 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 

11KS, 


Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
° IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HonoLuu, T. H. 


HONOLULU, 


(Ss BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 
for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 


Front-lacing Corset. 


“Butterick” Patterns, “‘Delinea- 
tor” and all the ‘Butterick’? Pub- 
lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERALGDIREC TOR: 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


git, FRIEND 


1843 1913 


TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE AND SEAMENS’ FRIEND, 1843-44. 


THE FRIEND 
1844-1885, S. C. Damon, Ed. 
1885-1886, J. A. Cruzan, EK. C. Oggel. 
1886-1887, E. C. Oggel. 
1887-1902, S. E. Bishop. 
1902-1904, John Leadingham «& Ed. Bd. 


1904- » Doremus Scudder and 
Editorial Board. 


SAMUEL CHENERY DAMON, 
Founder and editor of The Friend. 


“Three Score Years and Ten” 


“By Reason of Strength 


5 


Table of Contents This explains the past. Well nigh count- 
<s less publications have died since ’43. 

EDITORIALS. It peculiarly applies to the next ten years’ 

The Vancouver Doctrine. struggle—to “fourscore.”” 
The Panaryan. The FRIEND must get its circulation 
Go To Church. quickened and increased to live worthily. 
Dances. The next number will be reminiscent in its 
The Leaguers. character. Order your copies early. Suc- 
All Sides of a Question. ceeding numbers will deserve your patron- 


age. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Luther Sever- NOTE OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
ance celebrate Golden Pace 250 
Wedding Anniversary. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


Feal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


For & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


November, 1913. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOR Orla: 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A.B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.”’ 


Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 
HONOLULU ieee ET ANVIANTE 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BeA NESE RISe 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858: 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
fétna Insurance Company,,. 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


WOON 


WALL & DOUGHERTY 


Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 
in Modern Styles. 


re] 


Execute Special Work 
Designing and Manufacturing 
Departments: Silverware, Jew- 


elry, Stationery, Book-plates,} 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 


as 


Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
Peso. Mawar 


On 


& 


ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. 
HONOLULU. 
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mie, BRIEND 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


Vornlaod: 


HONOLULU, T. H., NOVEMBER, 1913. 


No. I] 


PEEP ERIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 
Subscription price $1.00 per year 

Address business letters and make | 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 
Miss H. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mer. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER... .Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder...... '.Managing Editor | 

Orramel H. Gulick A. A. Ebersole 

F. W. Damon Perley L. Horne 

Paul Super Tneodore Richards 
William D. Westervelt 


MissE. V. Warinner Vaughan MacCaughey 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


The Vancouver Doctrine. | 
NE of the hottest Anti-Asiatic 
centers in the world is the 
O bustling metropolis of British 
Columbia. Even its clergy- 

men are fierce haters of the 

yellow man to judge from a recent utter- 
ance of a British Columbian ministers’ 
meeting. The city is ambitious and feels 
its future greatness. It has promulgated 
a doctrine to which it has modestly 
affixed its own name and which it puts 
forth as a worthy younger brother to 
the famous “Monroe Doctrine.” The 
details of the new proposition are sim- 
ple. First the United States is mak- 
ing a great mistake in thinking that 
with Hawaii fortified it will be safe 
from Asian attack. Yokohama is 1015 
miles nearer San Francisco via Alaska 
than via Honolulu, and 1687 nearer 
Seattle by the northern route, while 
Alaska is only 1150 miles from Seattle. 
Alaska with its coal fields would afford 
an ideal base for attack upon the Amer- 
ican Union. Hence America must safe- 
guard Alaska. This can be done only 
with Canada’s aid by direct railway con- 


nection. Canada could tolerate no 
Asiatic foe in Alaska. The interests of 
Canada, and America coincide, there- 
fore let Canada at once build a north 
and south line from Vancouver via 
Hazelton to Dawson, while America 
builds cross lines from Dawson to all 
her Alaska ports. The mere existence 
of this direct railway connection between 
the States and Alaska is held to forbid 
the thought of an Asian invasion of the 
latter. It is also suggested that south- 
eastern Alaska might well be surrender- 
ed to Canada as compensation both for 
her outlay in building a railroad certain 
for years not to pay more than expenses 
and also for the stipulated privilege of 
unrestricted transport of men and mu- 
nitions of war when deemed _ necessary 
by the Government of the United States. 
This Vancouver doctrine of the union 
of Canada and the United States in 
safeguarding the inviolability of Alaska 
has provoked no little editorial comment 
on the Pacific Coast. As to the value 
of the suggested railway building to the 
future of the Canadian northwest and 
of Alaska there can be no doubt. If its 
construction be hastened by the anti- 
Asian hysteria so prevalent on the 
American and Canadian mainland, one 
solid achievement of real benefit to 
mankind may be in part credited to that 
nervous disorder. 


% 
The Panaryan. 


Last August Mr. Albert Johnson, one 
of the Washington representatives in 
Congress, introduced a resolution calling 
upon the President to take steps by 
negotiating with the British and Ca- 
nadian Governments to secure the 
establishment of railway connection be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
On presenting the resolution Mr. John- 
son delivered an address in which he 
waved the bloody flag of the yellow 
peril with effectiveness. Copies of this 
address are being widely circulated. 
Part I concerning the development of 
the defense of Alaska is devoted to an 
exposition of the Vancouver Doctrine 
and to applying to our far northwest 
Territory the arguments used so ef- 
fectively heretofore in advocacy of 
transforming Hawaii into a Gibraltar. 


Fortunately no demand is made for the 
expenditure of funds in  fortifying 
Alaskan ports. War scares utilized as 
arguments for building government 
railroads in Alaska and for tying 
Canada and the United States closer 
commercially are doing practically the 
only good that such lurid fireworks can 
effect. Whether that good neutralizes 
the harm they cause in making war 
easier and in turning men’s minds from 
more useful thoughts is a question for 
others to debate. But Mr. Johnson de- 
votes more than one half of his address 
to what he denominates “the permanent 
control of our own destiny” in which 
he advocates the promotion by Govern- 
ment action of the aims of the so-called 
Panaryan Association. Mr. Johnson fore- 
sees in the near future, first the develop- 
ment of warlike policy in China to such 
a degree that the Celestial Republic 
will invade India and deliver its people 
from British rule; second, the awakening 
of Mohammedanism, and third the con- 
solidation of the power of the nine hun- 
dred, and soon to be one thousand, mil- 
lions of Asiatics in a bloody war against 
America and Australia to force upon them 
a policy of free immigration for Asian 
peoples. To prevent this overwhelming 
catastrophe this statesman favors the 
formation of a “trust of civilization” 
consisting of Britain, France, Germany 
and the United States, which shall take 
the yellow bull by the horns while it is 
still young and prevent its warlike de- 
velopment. As a convenient name for 
the confederation the adjective “pan- 
aryan” has been chosen as preferable to 
“white,” but to all intents and purposes 
it is to be a white federation against the 
yellow peril. Just how to take steps to get 
at this federation Mr. Johnson does not 
state. One is left to infer that the first 
step is to enroll every national legislator 
in the Panaryan Association, the pros- 
pects of which with its tragic pictures 
of white desolation at the hands of the 
yellow man forms a sizable portion of 
the address. One wonders how millions 
of India’s people, who are just as much 
Aryans as Mr. Johnson, are to be ex- 
cluded from a panaryan organization, or 
for that matter the Japanese either who 
have a large Aryan element in their 
makeup. The entire address is a plea 
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for race prejudice and race passion. If 
statesmen of Mr. Johnson’s stripe would 
only put as much energy into getting 
men together as into keeping them apart, 
if they would make their aim human soli- 
darity and bona fide brotherhood instead 
of the maintenance of so-called racial 
lines, how fast the progress of good fel- 
lowship would render war impossible and 
turn the millions wasted in warlike prep- 
arations into instruments of human hap- 
piness. When America learns to treat 
Asiatics as she does Europeans, the next 
great forward step towards the pacifica- 
tion of the world will have been taken. 


This is so much easier to do than to at- 
tempt to engineer the division of man- 
kind into two hostile camps, one under 
a white flag and one under a yellow ban- 
ner that it is singular it does not occur 
to our national lawmakers to essay it. 


GotToi Charehhaa 


A Boston paper states as true that a 
young man entered a church, paused in- 
side the door while people in the pews 
stared, advanced a few steps, looked all 
about and walked slowly down the aisle. 
Not a seat was offered. He turned, 
marched out, and in a few minutes ap- 
peared with a great block on his should- 
er, again paced the length of the center 
aisle, put the block gently down and sat 
upon it, while the horrified congregation 
who had half risen to take in the 
strange act, now guessed his idea and a 
number sprang forward to show him a 
seat. But he calmly sat on his block 
till the service ended, when he should- 
ered his burden and quietly hied out of 
doors. That church has now the heart- 
iest welcome for strangers of any place 
of worship in America. No such condi- 
tion exists in Honolulu. People are wel- 
comed at the doors here and seats are 
free as the wind to all. Yet there is 
room. Rumor has it that a campaign to 
secure church attendance is soon to be 
begun. Good!! Let it first get after 
church members. If one half the resi- 
dent membership of our churches should 
go regularly to church as often as once 
a fortnight, the result would waken into 
amazement the non-religious element in 
Honolulu. The apathy of church mem- 
bers and their careless disregard of their 
solemn agreement to sustain public wor- 
ship has a more detrimental influence up- 
on the cause of religion than all the other 
arguments against the Church in books of 
the “Inside of the Cup” order. Next to 
this comes the utter absence of a sense 
of personal responsibility to the Church 
on the part of noble men and women 
who owe much of their positive right- 
eousness to the influence of their re- 
ligious training. They are products of 
what the Church: stood for in earlier 
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days, but they do not help the Church 
today to stand for modern ideals. In 
fact they discredit the Church by keep- 
ing aloof from it, and they rob their 
children of its helpfulness. It is high 
time a campaign was begun to lead every 
Church member and every other citizen 
of Honolulu, whose character was largely 
formed under religious influences cen- 
tering in the Church, to face the ques- 
tions, “Do I want a Church in Hono- 
lulu? If I do am I not wofully lacking 
in public spirit by deserting the Church? 
Have I any social right to subtract my 
personal influence from the support of 
public worship?” Honolulu needs a touch 
of Puritan conscience and Puritan back- 
bone in the matter of going regularly to 
Church. 
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Dances. 

Honolulu is having its taste of vulgar 
dancing. The mania has already swept 
over the mainland and some students of 
public opinion declare that it has begun 
to decline. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
takes this view and calls the attention of 
its readers to the fact that the woman 
holds the whip hand in all this question 
of dancing. From Harvard University 
the story comes that it was a common 
experience at dances among the best peo- 
ple for girls to suggest ragging and 
when met by the reply of ignorance to 
propose to teach their partners. This had 
gone so far that a group of college lead- 
ers proposed to serve notice on the 
girls that the practice must stop. The 
weight of testimony seems to point 
to women as the more responsible 
offenders. However this may be wo- 
men suffer the most from the consequen- 
ces, for in any improper dance the com- 
pliance of the woman tends to awaken 
her comrade’s passion. If the result is to 
be her ruin, she as the inciter is the most 
to blame. For mothers to allow daughters 
to dance these immodest dances is to 
put a premium upon their debauchery. 
A number of the public schools about 
Boston have been grievously shamed by 
the revelation of pregnancy in young 
girl students due directly to these dances. 
The chief fault lies with the so-called 
best people, often with mothers and 
other married women, who should know 
better than to lead by their example 
the young to follow them in these indul- 
gences, The “tango tunkey trot’, 
“bunny hug” and the rest of the ani- 
malistic group of dances are pronounced 
by experts to be neither graceful nor 
healthful. Fortunately the revival of 
folk dancing and the old fashioned 
dances that cultivated poetry of motion 
is well advanced. The movement to 
combat these modern vulgarities by edu- 
cation in sex hygiene and by fostering 
healthy dancing is sure to win out. 
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A Good Turn. 


President Wilson did a wise thing 
when he resolved not to appoint a resi- 
dent of Hawaii as United States District 
Attorney here. What is needed in that 
office is a man of honorable character, 
above all suspicion of grafting, of un- 
blemished devotion to the highest ideals 
of home life, uncompromising loyalty to 
the public weal, inability to see any dis- 
tinction of wealth, position or family in 
men charged with crime, the dread of 
evil doers and possessed of unusual 
ability as a prosecutor. If published ac- 
counts of his career and character are 
reliable, Hon. Jeff M’Carn of Tennessee, 
the President’s choice for the position, 
seems to be a man who fills rarely well 
these requirements. The new District 
Attorney is said to hold decided convic- 
tions upon the temperance question. 
That will bode well for Hawaii if the 
next Congress should enact a prohibi- 
tory law. Mr. M’Carn is credited with 
popular qualities which will endear him 
to the public. Honolulu needs just such 
a man as he is painted. THE FRIEND 
bids him welcome and assures him of its 
heartiest support in every movement he 
may make to enforce law throughout 
the Territory. Mr. M’Carn will find 
abundant scope for all his varied talents 
in the complex life of the Islands. It is 
said that he brings with him a charming 
family. All Honolulu will gladly con- 
spire to make them feel at home here 
and to cause them to lose their hearts to. 
this land of seductive beauty. 


The Leaguers. 


The Men’s League opened its new year 
of fun and work on October 27, with 
one of the greatest meetings in its his- 
tory. The attendance was large the 
company enthusiastic and the atmos- 
phere surcharged with sociability. The 
supper prepared by a comnittee of 
the Women’s Society was the best the 
League has ever had served to it. The 
Kamehameha Glee Club, under Mr. An- 
drus’ direction, sang its way to every 
heart. The reports were excellent and 
the message of the retiring chairman, 
Hon. W. L. Whitney, was a model. 
After business the speaker of the even- 
ing, Mrs. W. I. Thomas of Chicago, 
gave an address long to be remembered. 
For clarity, orderly structure, scope, bal- 
ance, literary flavor, conciseness, brilliant 
wit, pointedness, and appeal to mind 
and conscience its superior has not been 
heard among all the splendid addresses 
given before the League. The story of 
Women’s share in Chicago’s social and 
civic advance was told from _ the 
view point of the movement on behalf 
of children. It covered the development 
of the Juvenile Court with its natural 
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outgrowth in education, recreation and 
protection. No report except the pencil 
of an expert stenographer could do it 


justice. Fortunately Mrs. Thomas is to 
remain some time longer in Hono- 
lulu. She will be able to do great ser- 


vice in the social campaign about to be 
inaugurated here. The League voted to 
push the Big Brother movement, 
pledged from $2500 to $3600 towards 
the Pa Ola Day Camp, and heartily en- 
dorsed the plan of merging its special 
social service activity this winter in a 
co-operative study of the forthcoming 
Vice Committee Report under the aus- 
pices of the Church Federation. It cer- 
tainly looks as though this virile or- 
ganization had entered upon the best 
and most useful year of its existence. 
Its official personnel for 1913-1914 are: 
Chairman George R. Carter, Vice-Chair- 
man “AsvH, jones, )cetretary: .W..C. 
Furer; Treasurer F. L. Hoogs; Coun- 
cillors, A. C. Alexander, W. D. Baldwin, 
M. D., W. S. Bowen, J. S. Donaghho, 
Wie @eShields, and) W.). hk) Whitney. 
Chairman Carter has appointed the fol- 
lowing Section Leaders: W. A. Bowen, 
Friendship; J. A. Rath, Social Service; 
Paul Super, Religious Work; G. A. An- 
drus, Music; F. J. Lowrey, Laymen’s 
missionary; W. R. Humphries, Big 
Brother; Z..K. Myers, Pa Ola Day 
Camp. 
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ALL SIDES OF A OUESTION. 


The action of the New York Immigra- 
tion officials in refusing to allow Mrs. 
Pankhurst to land in America on the 
ground of moral turpitude revealed 
a narrowness of mind almost pathetic, 
a lack of the sense of humor popu- 
larly tho not justifiably associated by 
Americans with their English cousins 
and a disregard of healthy. precedent 
startling to a lover of liberty. Mrs. 
Pankhurst at the worst is a political of- 
fender and both Britain and the United 
States have long been the asylum for 
men and women of this ilk. Fortunately 
President Wilson is too well grounded 
in American principles of liberty to 
sanction any such species of petty perse- 
cution and promptly reversed the de- 
cision of the local officers. The incident 
opens the door to a number of interest- 
ing chambers of reflection. 

A recent authority claims that men are 
more emotional than women and consider- 
ing the hysteria that many men in America 
have shown over the British suffragette 
question, there would almost seem some 
justification for this novel point of view. 
For few who unconditionally condemn 
the militant suffragettes have taken any 
pains whatever to study the conditions 
in Britain that have produced these war- 
rior women. No one acquainted with 
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the disabilities and injustices under which 
women in England labor can refrain 
from feeling that some sort of revolu- 
tion is absolutely demanded. A perusal 
of Hall Caine’s “The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me” hints at some of these un- 
bearable tyrannies. It is quite safe to 
say that our revolutionary forefathers 
had no equal reason for objecting to the 
oppression of King George the Third. 
That they possessed a sufficient reason 
for revolting is so settled an axiom with 
Americans that no one disputes it. If 
this be true, then the women of England 
have more than sufficient justification for 
engineering a revolution. Of what sort 
shall it be? If they should take up 
arms and kill their relations as our revo- 
lutionary ancestors did, might not one 
well argue that we ought to be willing 
to elevate the fighters to a position of 
equal reverence with Dr. Warren, Pat- 
rick Henry, Samuel Adams, George 
Washington and their comrades of un- 
dying face? Lafayette is by common 
consent of France and America esteem- 
ed one of the great heroes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Yet what he really did 
was to set to work killing men with 
whom he had not a shadow of a quar- 
rel and with absolutely no personal rea- 
son for his murderous conduct. We do 
not say he was not justified, nor do 
we find fault with the universal senti- 
ment of honor and regard his chivalry 
has inspired. 

Now these militant suffragettes, tho 
they might be justified if our fathers 
were in resorting to warfare to win 
their due rights, merely substitute 
destruction of property for destruction 
of men. Are they not conducting a far 
more humane crusade than our honored 
patriots of 1776? To this question it 
may be urged that times have changed 
and war is going out of fashion. Still 
we hardly think many would care to 
argue that with conditions as they were 
in 1776 America would not be justified 
in revolting again. It is claimed that 
the militant suffragettes are unwomanly. 
How about Molly Stark? These British 
ladies would do better, Americans urge, 
to follow the example of our women 
and use moral suasion instead of force. 
Give them American men to work their 
suasion upon and the argument would 
have more convincing power. American 
women know so well how to manage us 
American men that whenever they have 
really wanted the ballot we have tumbled 
head over heels to give it to them. Why 
not trust English women. to manage 
their men in the way those men seem to 
need. If they require militance and our 
revolution appears to indicate as much, 
let their women administer the dose. 

The stock objections appearing in the 
press of the United States against the 
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fighting tactics of the militants remind 
one of the growls of the Austrian gen- 
erals at Napoleon’s war measures. The 
only trouble with Napoleon was that he 
won. Will the militants in England 
win? The judicial attitude for Ameri- 
cans would seem to be to wait and see. 
It is not our quarrel. These women 
have the courage of their convictions. 
They are willing to die for their cause. 
This sort of determination is fanaticism 
in the mind of the Jew who crucifies 
Jesus, but later ages call it heroism. Of 
course the militants are losing ground 
and are postponing indefinitely the tri- 
umph of their cause—at least so a vast 
number of Americans believe. But 
there are rumors to the contrary from 
England. Steadily they are beating into 
the unwilling British male brain the con- 
viction that women have rights unjustly 
denied them by the sterner sex. They 
are awakening that mightily unpleasant 
champion the public conscience. At least 
so some investigators tell us. Before 
condemning in toto these fighting wom- 
en, would it not be wise to hear their 
side, to get personally acquainted with 
their leaders and strive to apprehend 
their point of view or at least to hold 
our judgment in abeyance until time 
pronounces its verdict upon the move- 
ment. Some very distinguished British 
statesmen spent the better part of their 
public careers wishing they had not been 
so precipitate in condemning Abraham 
Lincoln. Of course there is nothing in 
Mrs. Pankhurst to suggest such a hero 
to our American mind, but a sympathetic 
approach to the point of view of every 
fellow human being, the putting of 
yourself in his place is not a bad way 
of dealing either with saints or crim- 
inals. It might be awkward twenty or 
thirty years hence for some of our ve- 
hement denouncers of the militant suf- 
fragettes to have to view in some Lon- 
don square or abby a memorial to these 
women comparable to St. Gauden’s rep- 
resentation on Boston Common of Col- 
onel Shaw and his regiment of negroes. 
—D. S. 
“T like your paper and the broad, 
helpful way in which you treat all ques- 
tions of vital interest.”—Recent sub- 
scriber in a letter to THE FRIEND. 
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“Seventy Years” 


“Yes, but what did 
you do in them”? 


The FRIEND need 
not blush to answer. 


Che Kauai Association 


A very successful meeting of the 
Kauai Association was held at Kapaa, 
October 17 to 20. Revs. J. P. Erdman 
and W. B. Oleson attended from Hono- 
lulu, and Rev. J. M. Lydgate from Lihue. 
All the Hawaiian pastors were present. 
The Chinese and Japanese churches were 
not represented. 

On Sunday the 19th a large Sunday 
School hoike was held with’ gratifying 
results. From the Hanalei Church there 
were 146 in attendance and from Ana- 
hola 126. The capacity of the large 
parish home of the Kapaa Church was 
wut to a severe strain. An interesting 
discussion took place in the proposed 
change from semi-annual to annual re- 
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ports. It was finally decided unanimous- 
ly to inaugurate the change, beginning 
with the April session when reports will 
be read for the entire year of 1913. At 
the October session it is planned to take 
up other matters vitally related to the 
progress and efficiency of the churches 
in their several fields. 

Much enthusiasm was also manifested 
in the proposal to recommend to the 
churches that special effort be made ‘to 
secure an average of $1 per member 
from each member of our several 
churches belonging to the Association as 
a contribution to the work of the Ha- 
waiian Board. This proposal was also 
unanimously approved: by vote of the 
Association. Thus all the Island Asso- 
ciations have now adopted this recom- 
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mendation to the churches. This action 
confirms the deep interest of the 
churches in the Board’s work and gives 
expression to the earnest determination to 
assume new obligations in sustaining that 
work financially. 

A sort of Question Box discussion on 
church and parsonage sites was con- 
ducted with evident advantage in clear- 
ing up some misunderstandings in the 
minds of a few. As the Land Commis- 
sioner has decided to proceed at once to 
issue patents for church sites, applica- 
tions for which have.been on file at the 
Land Office for some time, manifest pro- 
gress in this important matter is close at 
hand. 

One of the most pleasing features of 
the Association meetings was the cordial 
hearing given to Mr. Jose Alba of our 
Filipino Mission. Through his ministry 
quite a number of Filipinos have been 
converted and been received into mem- 
bership in the Hawaiian Church at Ko- 
loa. The representatives of this church 
at the Association with evident affection 
introduced Mr. Alba to the Association 
and provided a place for him in the pro- 
gram. He was listened to with sym- 
pathetic interest, his action in speaking 
appealing to all hearts, quite as much as 
his translated message, and at the close 
a Hawaiian woman started an appro- 
priate hymn in which the whole com- 
pany joined with one accord. 

It was voted to continue licenses to 
preach as evangelists to Messrs. Alba, 
Okamoto and Tsin Hai Weay. 

On Sunday the 19th the Board’s Secre- 
ary, at the request of Pastor Lydgate, 
presented some phases of the Board’s 
work at the Lihue Union Church in the 
morning, and at the Koloa Church in the 
evening. 
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Speakers From the Field. 


Hawaiian Board Sunday at Central 
Union Church will be observed this year 
on December 14; and the speakers will 
be the following men from the field, viz., 
Messrs. Cowan and Baker from Hawaii; 
Bowdish and Dodge from Maui; and 
Lydgate from Kauai. On that Sunday 
five speakers from the Board’s forces in 
Honolulu will speak as follows: Rev. 
ie See Scuddemeare Wonialan ney. i. P' 
Judd at Kealakekua; Rev. J. P. Erdman 
at Wailuku; Rev. Dr. D. Scudder at 
Paia; and Rev. W. B. Oleson at Lihue. 
By this exchange Central Union Church 
will hear the claims of the Board pre- 
sented from the standpoint of the men on 
the field, and the churches who thus loan 
their pastor to Central Union Church for 
this great occasion, will in turn have the 
claims of the Board presented from a 
somewhat new angle. 

This exchange should emphasize the 
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solidarity of our mission work in the 
Territory, and give an added sense of 
brotherhood in meeting the missionary 
obligations comprehended in the work of 
the Hawaiian Board. 


OTe 26, 
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Team Work For Hawaiian Board. 


During the month of November the 
Honolulu Churches will be visited by 
speakers representing the Hawaiian 
Board. The speakers and dates as as- 
signed are as follows: 


Nov. 9. Portuguese Church: Messrs. 
Richards, Judd, Oleson. 
Nov. 16. Kawaiahao Church: Messrs. 


Erdman, Richards, Scudder. 

Nov. 16. Chinese Church: Messrs. Judd, 

Akana, Oleson. 

Noy. 23. Kaumakapili Church: 

Erdman, Judd, Oleson. 

Nov. 30. Morning. Nuuanu Church. 
Messrs. Richards, Scudder, Erdman. 
Nov. 30. Makiki Church: Messrs. Rich- 

ards, Scudder, Erdman. 

The month of November is the month 
set apart by vote of the Associations for 
special offerings in the churches for. the 
Hawaiian Board. The Associations have 
recommended that the churches this year 
undertake to raise, on an average, $1 per 
member for the Board. If the offerings 
made during November in a given 
church do not reach the desired amount, 
it has been suggested that other offerings 
be secured during the year up to June 1, 
1914, until the amount is secured. 

This is a new movement in the 
churches, and one in which we hope to 
enlist all our membership. In order to 
promote this interest, and to bring the 
work of the Board more prominently to 
the attention of our churches, the above 
named representatives of the Board, in 
teams of three, will speak in the several 
Honolulu churches on the dates above. 


—W. B. O. 


Messrs. 
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A Veteran Minister Gone. 


Of the ministers in Hawaii who have 
served English-speaking congregations, 
the late Rev. Albert Blodgett Weymouth, 
M. D., of Lahaina, Maui, was the oldest. 
His death on October 6th brought into 
mourning a large number of friends 
throughout the territory. 

Dr. Weymouth was an Episcopalian 
clergyman of scholarly attainments. He 
was the oldest Harvard graduate in the 
Territory, having taken his B. A. degree 
at Harvard in 1860, and M. A. in 1863; 
M. A. ad eundem, Arcadia, University 
of Nova Scotia, 1904; University of 
N.Y. M. D5, 1863; Bow., M. D., 1863. 
He was a member of the Historical 
Societies of Maine and Wisconsin, and 
Fellow of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, London, England. He was author 
of “Life of Lieutenant Edgar M. New- 
comb.” 
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Dr. Weymouth was a close friend of 
Rev. R. B. Dodge and showed his open- 
mindedness by frequent attendance at 
Halealoha. Mr. Dodge was with him 
when the end came. 


Che Other Side 


Reticence Versus Familiarity 


Honolulu is warmly hospitable to new 
propaganda. Despite that in our climate 
which would dispose us to evenness and 
placidity of temperament, we are quick 
in the take-off, and warmly embrace 
new cults and particularly Social ‘siove- 
ments. This is much more a matter of 
credit than otherwise. We can well af- 


. ford to look carefully, however, at some 


not 
to 


social and educational departures 
well enough established anywhere 
warrant their ready adoption here. 

There is the teaching of Sex Hygiene, 
already in operation in the Chicago 
schools. In the last number of the Liter- 
ary Digest an article on “Narcotic 
Cures” is freely quoted from the San 
Francisco Argonaut. It is worth re- 
printing here, but we have not the space. 

“During the last few years we have 
seen the almost complete destruction of 
these reticences on sex matters, that 
doubtless had their own attendant evils, 
but did actually prevent far more evils 
than they caused. What we call plain 
speaking became a vogue and a fashion. 
Literature and the drama combined in 
what was said to be a moral crusade, 
but that was actually a financial cru- 
Sade matin 

Honolulu has had a striking illustra- 
tion of this last evil. A recent theatrical 
company dumped upon Honolulu plays 
that might hardly pass censorship in 
worse towns than ours. By a cleverly 
feigned newspaper controversy between 
managers, as to whether features of the 
play were too risque to be presented, 
the prurient curiosity of the people was 
relied upon to bring good audiences,— 
to what purpose we do not know. All 
this on the virtuous pretext of enlight- 
ment ! 

We proceed: “Ts it not well 
known to even the tyros in such mat- 
ters that here at least the most fatal and 
irresistible of all forces is that of sug- 
gestion, and that reason and prudence 
struggle in vain against it. * * The 
cure of this sort of evil is reticence and 
not publicity, mystery and not famil- 
iarity, the home and not the pulpit, the 
mother and not the school teacher” 
* * * “Therefore it is time that we call 
a halt to the sex fanatics. They have 
been at their work for some years past 
and now the air is becoming unbreath- 
able. They have almost persuaded us 
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that sex is the one thing worth thinking 
about and talking about. The results 
are sufficiently evil upon mature minds 
that have learned to govern themselves. 
Upon immature minds to whom self- 
government has hardly occurred, it has 
been little short of disastrous. Every 
sacred mystery of life has been cheap- 
ened coarsened, profaned. All the pro- 
tective veils of mystery and_ sanctity 
have been broken down, and in their 
place we are offered statistics, hospital 
reports, and iodoform. It is these sex 
fanatics that are largely responsible for 
the juvenile immoralities of the day. It 
is the sex newspaper, the sex drama, 
the sex novel, the sex reformer, and the 
SexqupUlDItminat Maver createduuitimrs itl 
Things will come to a pretty pass, if 
we must now forbid our children to go 
to either school or church for fear .of 
the moral contamination that must en- 


Sue. 
Making some allowances for intem- 
perateness of speech in the foregoing, 


there is sufficient of residuum of value 
to give us pause, before committing 
ourselves unreservedly to Sex Hygiene 
in the schools. 


Is not the golden speech of Carlyle 
germain to this subject, when speaking 
of “the so incalculable influences of 
Concealment,” he says: “Is not Shame 
(Schamm) the soil of all virtue, of all 
good morals? Like other plants, Vir- 
tue will not grow unless its root be 
hidden, buried from the eye of the sun. 
Let the sun shine on it, nay do but 
privily look on it thyself, the root with- 
ers and no flowers will glad thee. O 
my friends, when we view the fair 
clustering flowers, that overwreath, for 
example, the Marriage-bower, and en- 
circle man’s life with the fragrance and 
hues of heaven, what hand will not 
smite the foul plunderer, that grubs 
them up by roots, and with grinning, 
grunting satisfaction shows us the dung 
they flourished in.” 

If we could be sure of two things, sex 
hygiene in the schools need not affright 
us: 


First if only reverent and well-inform- 
ed teachers presumed to touch the sub- 
ject ; second, if public warrant to discuss 
sex stopped with the schools (as condi- 
tioned above) and the floodgates were 
not opened to all sorts of sewage, our 
fears might well be allayed. Tas 

On the subject of parks and their re- 
lation to community development, The 
Daily Argus of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
quotes from an article in the “Honolulu 
Beautiful” number of THE FRIEND, 
There have been many outside recogni- 
tions of this pictorial number issued last 
February in the interests of the Out- 
door Circle. 
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A New Lay Movement 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
among the Japanese was inaugurated by 
an invitation from Hawaii to Messrs. 
Matsuzawa and Nakamura of this city. 
These gentlemen spent two weeks in 
September, stirring up lay activity in 
Olaa, Mountain View, Papaikou, Hono- 
mu, Hakalau, and especially in Hilo. 
Mountain View gave them, as Christian 
representatives a peculiarly hearty wel- 
come, and a special feast. From Olaa, a 
party accompanied them to the volcano, 
where a photographer caught them aspir- 
ing high. 


ASPIRING HIGH. 


An interesting incident was a confer- 
ence in Hilo of the three young men’s 
associations in Hilo, the Y.M.C.A., the 
YoM.B: Ay (Buddhist) and ethe WM. 
H. A. (Hilo) on the question of provid- 
ing a central club, down town, where 
young men of the city and strangers who 
flock in on holidays, may find clean 
lodging and pure social entertainment. 
What none can do separately, they hope 
to accomplish by united effort, and have 
decided to try the experiment. 


Mr. Sokabe. 

Mr. S. Sokabe, of Honomu, has been 
delivering a course of forceful Chris- 
tian lectures in Hilo, the hall of the 
Y. M. B. A., (Buddhist) having been 


loaned for the purpose. 
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An appeal was made in the August 
Frrenp for help for Mr. Sokabe in se- 
curing a much needed new building for 
his splendid social work in Honomu. 
Mr. Sokabe has raised $1000, chiefly 
from Japanese, for this building. He 
has begun the building, but should have 
about $300 more to free it from encum- 
brance. 


*, 
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As for Me and My House. 


An Olaa Japanese, vice president of 
the Temperance Society, decided that 
Christ must be the head of his family, 
and was baptized on October 5.. His 
eldest son agreed with him and says he 
wishes to be baptized at the next com- 
munion. The rest of the family do not 
yet understand “the way,” but the father 


says, “I will bring them, as for me and ° 


my house, we will serve the Lord!’ and 
from the set determination expressed in 
his face and words, we anticipate that 
they will. 
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Is God in the Home? 

Is God recognized in your home? Is 
your daily bread sweetened at the re- 
membrance of the Gracious Provider? 
The world never has, and never can 
have its food supply stored up for many 
months in advance. Does its constant re- 
newal, like that of the manna of old, 
suggest to you the constant care of Him 
who has taught us to pray, “Give us this 
day our daily bread’’? 

Life seems to have a reverent value 
when a man pauses to look upward be- 
fore partaking of his food; when his 
spirit joins in such words as those of 
Balthazzar, the Magian. 

“Father of all—God,—what we have is 
of Thee, 

Take our thanks and bless us 

That we may continue to do Thy will.” 


—F. S. S. 


Me ote ot 
ye te oe 


$. $. Rally Week. 


The following program was arranged 
by the Rev. Henry P. Judd for Sunday 
School Rally Week, November 3 to 7 
inclusive. A summary of the four days’ 
sessions will be written by Mr. Judd for 
the December issue. 

Monday, Nov. 3rd, 4:30-5:30: 

“The Development of the Child.” C. 
T. Fitts, speaker. 

“The Influence of Invironment on the 
Child.” Vaughan Mac Caughey, speaker. 
Tuesday, Nov. 4th, 4:30-5:30: 

“Bible Study for Culture.” 
W. Chamberlain. 

“Bible Study for Spiritual Power.” 
Rev. J. L. Hopwood. 
7:30-8:30: 

“Some 
Super. 


Rev. H. 


Laws’ of Teaching "Paul 
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“Some Essentials of Teaching.” Miss 
Ida MacDonald. 
Thursday, Nov. 6th, 4:30-5:30. 

“Securing Attention and _ Interest. 
Mrs. May Wilcox. 

“The Art of Questioning.” 
Horne. 
7:30-8:30: 

“Bible Reading and Confidant Teach- 
ing.” Theo. Richards. 

“Tllustrating the Lesson.” 
Marshall. 
Friday, Nov. 7th, 4:30-5:30: 

“Teaching Reverence and Respect.” 
Rev. F. S. Scudder. 

“Duties of Leadership.” Rev. J. P. 
Erdman. 
7:30-8:30: 

“Evangelism in the Sunday School.” 
Rev. D. Scudder. 

“The Opportunity of the 


” 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Rev. and Mrs. George Laughton and lit- 


tle daughter, Elizabeth, arrived from San 
Francisco on the Wilhelmina October 28. 
Rev. Laughton occupied his new pulpit at 
Hilo the first Sunday in November. 

—+ 

In the role of booster-lecturer, Rev. A. 
A. Ebersole is said to have created a most 
favorable impression at several points in 
his Eastern travels. Before leaving Hawaii 
Mr. Ebersole equipped himself with a col- 
lection of lantern slides and by the use of 
these pictorial feature was able to satisfy 
the imagination of his audiences. He is 
now on his way home and is scheduled to 
reach here November 10. 

—o-- 

The date of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Dickey’s 
return to Honolulu is not yet definitely 
known. They are now in California and 
may decide to remain until after the 
holidays. Mrs. H. P. Baldwin, who ac- 
companied Mrs. Dickey abroad, is now 
in Chicago. 

+ 

Rev. F. W. Merrill returned to Kohala on 
the Wilhelmina October 30. It is a sad se- 
quence of his journey to the mainland that 
he did not reach home in time to see his 
brother alive. 


“Better 
Circulation” 


That is what our doctor 
prescribes for The FRIEND. 


You can help. 
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Mrs. M. B. Norris and her sister, Miss 
Sarah Bussing, of New ‘York, will be in 
Honolulu for a week beginning Nov. 11. 


Mrs. Norris is the Secretary for Japan 
of the Women’s Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Reformed Church in America. These 
ladies have spent more than a year in 
visiting the mission work in the lands 
where their Board is represented, and are 
coming here on their way home from Japan. 


The ladies of the Japanese Churches in 
this city are preparing to receive them and 
arranging for meetings in which they may 
receive from them some of the information 
and inspiration they have gathered on their 
round-the-world trip. 

+ 


Returning from the conference of the 
World Student Christian Federation at Lake 
Mohonk where she represented the World 
Student Christian Federation, Miss Umeko 
Tsuda is scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco November 31. It is a source of re- 
gret to her many friends in Honolulu that 
she has found it necessary to decline invi- 
tations for a stop-over visit. 


=, 


Rev. Akaiko Akana, of Honolulu, arrived 
in the district last week, from Hamakua, 
and held services at Makapala, Halawa, Ka- 
paau, lole. That on Sunday morning at lole 
Church was largely attended. A luau was 
given Friday afternoon at Makapala. He 
spoke to the Seminary girls on Saturday, 
and leaves on Friday, by the Mauna Kea. 
He was the guest of Rev. G. L. Kopa.— 
Kohala Midget. 


a od 


CONSULAR RECEPTION. 


The reception given by His Imperial 
Japanese Majesty’s Consul General 
Hon. H. Ejitaki and Mrs. Eitaki, at the 
Young Hotel on the evening of Friday, 
October 31, was a brilliant affair attend- 
ed by a large number of guests. The oc- 
casion celebrated the birthday of the 
late Emperor. Owing to lack of space a 
full report is held for the December 
issue. 


Sy Mo 
oe ue me 


Speaking of Christmas presents for 
your children, have you seen “Every- 
land”? It is a quarterly magazine for 
children, fascinating in ‘its dress and 
vivid in descriptions and illustrations of 
the life of little people of all lands.” 

Then there is a monthly paper called 
“Our Dumb Animals,’ which “speaks 
for those that cannot speak for them- 
selves,” quickly enlisting the sympathies 
and interests of its readers in the world 
of “beast, bird and fish.” 

We give unsolicited commendation of 
these papers. They appeal naturally to 
the social and humane instincts of chil- 
dren and thus keep them naturally and 
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delightfully in touch with the wide, wide 
world. 

Speaking more selfishly, we wonder if 
you would not consider THE FRIEND a 
good Christmas present to a friend, near 
or far. Frequent quotations from THE 
FRIEND in mainland and Oriental papers 
indicate that it is a paper worthy of no- 
tice. Send some one THE FrRIEND,—a 
Christmas present twelve times repeated 
during the year. 


Me ote ot 


irs. Chomas Calks 


N the midst of a series of sex hygiene 

lessons, a Chicago teacher received the 
following note from the mother of one 
of her pupils: 

“Don’t teach Mary Ann no more about 
her insides; I don’t see no use, besides 
it ain’t nice.” 

Mrs. W. I. Thomas, of Chicago, a 
co-worker of Jane Addams, relates this 
incident in support of the ever broaden- 
ing belief that parents and teachers have 
been far too secretive concerning matters 
which are of paramount importance in a 
healthy development of the child mind. 
This secretiveness or “insincerity” as she 
is pleased to term it, has given young 
people a biased line toward matters, 
which though delicate, need not be given 
an imdelicate tinge by those better 
versed in nature’s laws and the God- 
given functions of the body. 

Mrs. Thomas is heartily in sympathy 
with Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Chicago’s 
superintendent of public schools, who re- 
signed when the board turned down her 
proposition to introduce sex hygiene into 
the school curriculum. She believes with 
Mrs. Young that the matter should be 
studied biologically rather than  senti- 
mentally, and that it should be in the 
hands of trained specialists instead of 
being left to the regular teaching corps. 
This for the reason that many of the 
teachers are not in sympathy with the 
movement, and also because lacking in 
intuitive discretion, they might easily do 
more harm than good. She further de- 
clares that the child needs attention not 
merely during the adolescent and pre- 
adolescent years, but even during in- 
fancy. In point of fact it is true that 
that in very many cases the improper 
sex education which is to shape the en- 
tire moral life of the individual is in- 
advertently gained during infancy. Thus 
she believes that the subject should be 
introduced with the planting of seeds 
and the whole of nature work given a 
more direct biological turn. 

Urged to speak of local conditions, 
Mrs. Thomas stated to THE FRIEND 
representative that she believes Hawaii’s 
problems to be social and not economic. 
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Chicago’s October blizzard has already 
faced the Associated Charities with the 
problem of fuel and proper housing 
facilities she says, and coming wholly 
without warning, the situation has been 
doubly difficult. In her activities for 
community betterment in her home 
city she has become thoroughly 
acquainted with the unsanitary and 
morally degrading influence of the tene- 
ment districts. Many times, she says, 
she has gone into rooms filled with the 
sickening smell of steam from the fam- 
ily wash tub and has been almost over- 
come by the frightful stench of human 
and living odors. Poorly equipped with 
clothing, fuel and bedding, the people 
in these districts deem it necessary to 
keep doors (and windows if there be 
any) tightly closed. The result is a con- 
dition too fetid and horrible to describe. 

“There is absolutely nothing of this 
kind in Honolulu,’ said Mrs. Thomas. 
“T have made a number of trips through 
your worst tenement districts in com- 
pany with Mr. Spencer Bowen of Bere- 
tania Settlement and Mrs. M. D. Carson, 
of Hale Lanakila Home, and find that 
outdoor baking and washing facili- 
ties remove much that is odorous and 
unsanitary from the rooms. There is 
surface dirt, to be sure, but none of the 
ingrown filth that characterizes Chicago 
tenements. Lanai entrances, narrow and 
congested as they may be, are a won- 
derful boon to the people. In_ short, 
nature provides so much that economic 
problems are practically negligible.” 

“But your social problems are over- 
whelming and it would be presumptuous 
indeed for me to suggest anything in 
the line of a remedy. First hand im- 
pressions lead me to believe that the 
Oriental custom of sleeping in rows on 
the floors, and the native absence of 
moral code greatly complicate matters 
here. In a way it is much easier to deal 
with people who by inheritance have 
some faint idea of right and wrong. 
The absence of this makes moralizing 
worse than futile. Then, too, you have 
the deplorable combination of the soldier 
element and the acquiescent native girl. 
I am told, and can easily believe, that 
the soldier of loose morals is ever a 
menacing cloud on the horizon of the 
social worker in Honolulu. It is a peril- 
ous situation and one with which it is 
particularly difficult to cope.” 

Mrs. Thomas first became definitely 
associated with public welfare work in 
connection with the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago. The women of that city have 
for some time been actively connected 
with work of this nature, and the suc- 
cess of the court system, the judges say, 
is due to their intelligent cooperation. 
Mrs. Thomas became a member of the 
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Juvenile Court Committee which was 
organized after the passage of the Juve- 
nile Law in 1899. This committee was 
composed of a group of men and women 
whose aim was to give wise direction to 
the handling of this new class of cases 
about which the judges themselves had 
no definite knowledge. It was organ- 
ized, in short, as a medium for clarify- 
ing conditions which led to children get- 
ting into court. Later it was found that 
it could well be used as a laboratory for 
a study of those conditions. 

The committee was thus in a position 
to exercise a broad influence in clearing 
up conditions and to safeguard children. 
Out of it grew the broad administration 
of the Juvenile Court itself . 

The Juvenile Protective Association is 
an outgrowth of the Juvenile Court Com- 
mittee. This association concerns itself 
with looking out for demoralizing 
agencies such as five cent theatres, dance 
halls, etc. A study of unfavorable con- 
ditions led to the establishment of the 
Court of Domestic Relations which 
takes care of dependent children and 
cases of a domestic nature not brought 
into the Juvenile Court. This has greatly 
relieved the docket of the Court, the 
process of elimination making it possible 
to bring for settlement in the court only 
definite juvenile offenses. The appoint- 
ment last year of a woman judge who 
handles all cases of girls brought up for 
sex offenses also simplifies the work of 
the Juvenile Court and _ relieves the 
rooms of curiosity and sensation seekers. 

The chaperonage of all girls brought 
before the Federal Grand Jury is an- 
other commendable accomplishment of 
the Juvenile Protective Association. In- 
vestigation proved that gitls were often 
subjected to hideous examinations while 
the sympathy of the officials was gen- 
erally with the male offenders. The at- 
tendance of a woman officer throughout 
the trials has relieved the situation and 
has resulted in a better administration 
of justice. 

The opening of a woman’s rest room 
in the Criminal Court building has been 
accomplished since Mrs. Thomas has 
been in Honolulu. This was welcome 
news to her. Women and girls, she 
says, are often forced to wait long hours 
for their turn to appear before the Crim- 
inal Court, and the new rest room will 
do away with loafing in the corridors 
where they have been targets for the in- 
sults of vicious men. 

While Mrs. Thomas did not speak 
at length of her association with Jane 
Addams, she alluded to her as the in- 
spiration of Chicago’s awakening along 
these lines. Asked as to the truth of 
the report that Miss Addams has been 
mentioned for the Chicago mayorality, 
she stated that she had simply heard the 
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report and knew nothing of its authen- 
ticity. 

Mrs. Thomas has been much _inter- 
ested in Miss Blascoer’s reports of so- 
cial conditions in Honolulu. She was a 
candidate for the same assignment, but 
at the time the choice was made, was in 
the hospital. She has had time for but 
a brief study of these reports, but has 
been asked by prominent persons here 
for a full review at her leisure. 

Although coming to Honolulu at this 
time for a much needed rest, Mrs. 
Thomas has carried out a full program 
socially, and has been most generous 
with her leisure time. Her talks at the 
Progressive Party dinner, before the 
College Club and the Men’s League are 
remembered with pleasure and profit by 
a large number of Honolulu folk. 

Just as we go to press news has come 
that Mrs. Gertrude Howe Britton is 
seriously considered by Mayor Harrison 
for the office of chief of police of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Thomas is jubilant over 
this news. She and Mrs. Britton are 
personal friends «and have been asso- 
ciated in public welfare work for a 
number of years. Mrs. Britton is a 
member of the Juvenile Court Committee, 
and for the past five years has been 
superintendent of the Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association. Last summer she was 
made a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Chicago. As a resident work- 
er in Hull House for a number of years 
she has had a broad training and is said 
by Mrs. Thomas to be a woman of ex- 
ceptional executive ability. She is barely 
thirty years of age. 

A soa —E. V. W. 

The great need of teaching the chil- 
dren of the public schools the value of 
kindness to animals was stated by Mrs. 
Sanford B. Dole, re-elected president of 
the Hawaii Humane Society at a recent 
meeting of the organization. Mrs. Dole 
further suggested that the society take 
steps toward securing the co-operation 
of the teachers in this respect, and that 
members of the society volunteer to 
speak to the children at least once a 


month. 
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| Che Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii 


By Geo. W. Paty 


Che Original Gronna Bill 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, April 29, 1912, Mr. Gron- 
na introduced the following bill, which 
was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and 
RorgtowR:co: 


At Bliss 


To prohibit selling of intoxicating 
beverages in the Territory of Hawaii. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE 
AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA= 
TIVES OF THE UNITEDS?T ARES 
OF AMERICA IN ‘CONGRESS 
ASSEMBLED 


That any person, except agents here- 
inafter specified, who shall manufacture 
or sell, directly or indirectly, or expose 
for sale, or advertise as for sale in said 
Territory any spirituous, vinous, malt or 
fermented liquors, or any intoxicating 
beverages of any kind whatsoever, or 
shall knowingly allow such manufacture 
or sale in shop, hotel, restaurant, drug 
store, building or premises which he 
owns or controls, or shall give away 
any intoxicating drinks except to bona 
fide guests of his own private residence, 
and where such residence shall not be 
a public resort shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS and IMPRISONMENT for 
not less than one month nor more than 
five years, with the forfeiture to the 
Territory of all liquors and bar-room 
fixtures and furniture found on the 
premises. The Governor is hereby di- 
rected to enforce the provision of this 
section, and it shall be the duty of dis- 
trict attorneys and of all executive of- 
ficers to prosecute the violations of this 
Act. 

Section 2: That: fora ‘second or 
subsequent conviction the fine and im- 
prisonment shall be double that of the 
proceeding conviction, and in case of a 
landlord, the third offense in the same 
building shall be punished in addition 
to forfeiture of the building to the Ter- 
ritory. 

Section 3: That an agency for the 
sale of alcohol for medicinal purposes 
shall be established by the Governor of 
the Territory in Honolulu and such 
other towns as he may designate, under 
such rules as he may make, in charge 
of agents he shall appoint, who shall 
give adequate bonds to sell only on 
prescription of a _ licensed physician, 
such prescription to be filled but once, 
and to keep accurate register of every 
sale, showing the purchaser and _ the 
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amount sold, which register shall be 
open to public inspection. 

Section 4: That all other laws in 
conflict with the provisions of this Act 
are. hereby repealed. 

Section 5: That this Act shall take 
effect three months after its enactment. 
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The Gronna bill will probably not 
come up until the regular session in 
Congress next ‘December. The matter 
has lain practically dormant since its in- 
troduction April 29, 1912. The outlook is 
far more encouraging than ever before. 
We, as the Anti-Saloon League of Ha- 
wali, are in a position to be of more 
assistance than ever before, owing to the 
fact that we have about forty different 
branches established throughout the 
Islands. The favorable attitude of the 
President, Vice-President, Secretary of 
State, and Secretary of the Navy and 
many others, the general enlightenment 
on the Liquor Traffic and its evils are 
all having their influence in the right 
direction. HAWAII DRY? My, won’t 
it be one step nearer a Paradise? 


MRS. E. A. WEAVER, 


Who defended the Gronna Bill before the 
Senate Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

It was the hope of the Anti-Saloon 
League of Hawaii to have had three 
delegates at the grand 20th Century Jubi- 
lee Convention of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America. Mr. W. A. Bowen, 
who was at Oberlin, Ohio, and Hon. 
Chas. H. Dickey, who was in Chicago, 
were both sent credentials signed by our 
President and Secretary as our dele- 
gates to that convention, but we are not 
certain that either will be able to attend. 

We had hoped that the Hawaiian 
churches would send Mr. S. K. Kamaio- 
pili, but he was unable to leave at this 
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time, so it 1s doubtful that this League 
will have a delegate to this wonderful 
convention. 

We are, however, working in har- 
mony with the National League and 
having a regular temperance Sunday in 
about forty of the churches and Sunday 
Schools of these Islands, and asking for 
the signing of as many Lincoln-Lee 
Pledges as possible. The National 
Office hopes to get 1,000,000 new 
pledges in a day. Let Hawaii do its 
share. 
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Did Not Know? 

In settling the estate of a prominent 
citizen, lately deceased, the Administra- 
tor was presented with liquor bills from 
MacFarlane & Co., Lovejoy & Co., and 
the Haleiwa Hotel. The condition of 
the aforesaid gentleman was well known 
to the general public of Honolulu and 
certainly must have been known to these 
persons who sold the liquor to him. 

How hard that man struggled against 
the appetite for liquor no man knows; 
how he tried to make an honest living 
and gain the respect and confidence of 
the community only those who have 
made the same struggle can tell. When 
those who are engaged in the liquor 
traffic will, for the sake of personal gain, 
sell to a man whom they know to be 
struggling against the appetite for 
drink, whether he were on the tabu list 
or not, it is time for the community to 
take notice of these facts and ask if the 
trifling revenue from licenses for the 
trafic is adequate return for the ruin 
wrought by strong drink? The very 
common excuse that they did not know 
that the man was trying to reform or 
that he was on the tabu list is not suf- 
ficient. Nearly every day liquor is sold 
to those on the tabu list, and when the 
saloon keeper is charged with it he has 
the excuse that his bartender did not 
know he was on the tabu list, and he 
offers the argument that he cannot pos- 
sibly identify all of those on the list. 
I think a suspension of license for three 
months would give the saloon keepers 
ample time to go around and get ac- 
quainted with the products of the Hono- 
lulu saloons—those whom the traffic 
has robbed of their power to say “no” 
to a curse they know is driving them to 
a drunkard’s grave. And, if all the sa- 
loons took a six months’ vacation the 
tabu list might get small enough so they 
could keep track of those on the list. 


How Many Have 
COMPLETE FILES 
of THE FRIEND? 
Please write us, if you have the whole 
or a part. Just now a file from 1885 to 
1912 is wanted. 


Zoo 


The lily-pond by the little church at 
743 South King street is in beautiful 
bloom, and is well worth stepping aside 
to see. This could easily be developed 
into one of the beauty spots of Hono- 
lulu. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Sept. 21, 1913, to Oct. 20, 1913. 


RECHIPTS. 
BN) STN Oned ehe dy Pips ata cn eM RES A $ 47.75 
PANE MIAN we tracitami Ate ensued titan cence di Dee 
Beretania Settlement ....... 550.65 
Educational—Social Work ... 95.00 
English-Portuguese Work .... 80.00 
Filipino Evangelist .......... 30.00 
Generale nnd hese ec let 216.70 
Hawaii General Fund ....... 10.00 
INVESTMEN bE Mis eon eines ao a ahs 25.00 


Invested Funds (balance only) 3291.10 


TAPANESC AW OL ine ee eee 170.00 
Kohala Girls School icgactatens 75.00 
Kalihi Settlement oo) sini sce oe 537.20 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ... 35.00 
Maui General Fund ......... 106.00 
Ministerial Relief Fund ...... 20.75 
Oahu General Fund ........... 2318.60 
OmiceLHxpense ww sais cess eas . 20 
Sunday School Work ........ 600.00 
$8224.70 
EXPENDITURES. 

Nt Estas Ce USI Tit cy zu core nana elie rave $ 30.00 
Beretania Settlement ........ 373.80 

Chinese Work ........ $47.00 

SAalAnies ewan rE 433.00 
——§ 480.00 

Educat’l-Social Work $670.00 

Salatle suas heaters nate 250.00 
—— 920.00 

English-Port. Work ..$328.70 

Salaries eee sete 762.00 
— . 1090.70 

Filipino Evangelist Account: 

General Fund .........$81.50 

Salarvesn mee mucus 390.00 
——— 471.50 

Hawaiian Work .......$40,00 
752.50 

Salarlesie cs eeratarialels 712.50 

Japanese Work ...... $233.95 

Salaries yee: saan, 1010.00 
1243.95 
Kalihi Settlement ........... 546.84 


Lahainaluna Educational Fund 157.50 


Office Hxpense Sn.. .h 5... seis 413.81 
Preachers’ Training Fund ... 130.00 
Sunday School Work ........ 172.25 

$6808.55 


Excess of Receipts over Exp., $1416.15 
Overdraft on October 20, 19138 264.50 
Re 

At the annual meeting of the Humane 
Society it was decided to erect a $1500 
memorial to the late Rose C. Davison 
in the form of a drinking fountain for 
both animals and human beings. With 
the fulfillment of this plan a glowing 
tribute will be paid to the work of Miss 
Davison in her capacity of special officer 
of the society for four years prior to 
her death. 
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Do you advertise in THE FRIEND? 
“Tt is well to show your goods.” 


—John Wanamaker. 
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Beretania Settlement 


By. W. Spencer Bowen 


The aim of Beretania Settlement as I 
see it is “To build Christian Character 
expressing itself in various forms of 
service to the settlement and the neigh- 
borhood.” 

That this aim has been abundantly 
fulfilled under the efficient and sympa- 
thetic guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Elizah 
MacKenzie, is a fact which needs no 
corollary. Coming into the work with 
an open mind and a desire to be of ser- 
vice, I have been amazed at the power 
of the work, and while I have been 
concerned chiefly with the boys’ depart- 
ment, there has been ample opportunity 
to gauge the strength of the whole. 
The result is increased admiration 
for what has been done, and an added 
desire to share in this great work. 

Beretania Settlement as almost every- 
one here knows is in the heart of the 
most congested tenement district in 
Honolulu. In this comparitively small 
area are between six and seven thou- 
sand persons, almost all Orientals. The 
settlement has no counterpart in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The Nuuanu Japanese 
Church services and the Salvation Army 
and Buddist street meetings cannot be 
said to be competitive gatherings. The 
Fort Street Chinese Church draws from 
the district, but reaches chiefly those al- 
ready Christians. The Children’s Play- 
ground under the Kindergarten Associa- 
tion at the corner of Smith and Bere- 
tania streets, is a valuable asset to the 
neighborhood. On the other hand are 
the saloons and a host of other degrading 
influences. 

Recently there was a gang which was 
loafing about the settlement, playing 
cards, organizing street fights and in a 
number of ways disturbing the peace of 
the neighborhood. After continued effort 
we succeeded in getting one or two boys 
into school. Got a job for another, and 
finally the leader was induced to enter 
school. This concession on the part of 
the leader has resulted in a gradual dis- 
intergration of the gang spirit. 

Several things which boys like have 
been introduced into the Settlement ac- 
tivities. In the first place there have been 
hikes. Out in the open with camp duties 
to perform and an equal share of re- 
sponsibilities to meet, I have found a 
different spirit, one might almost say a 
different class of boys, the spontaneous 
song or the instinctive desire for prayer 
as the day closes being some of the mani- 
festations. 

There are handicaps to these hiking 


trips, the principal one being that on 
account of night school the start can 
not be made until after 9 o’clock, but 
once a boy is aroused he never thinks of 
difficulties. One evening recently we 
started at 9 o’clock, and by brisk walk- 
ing reached the top of Tantalus by 
11:30. We then spread our blankets, 
offered prayers and turned in. The next 
morning we were up at 5:30 to see the 
sun rise. Only those who have seen the 
triumphal break of day from this com- 
manding summit can appreciate the 
thrill which accompanies the experience. 
It may be incongruous to call a gang of 
crap-shooting, fight-loving urchins lambs 
but I can’t describe them better on the 
return trip. There was plenty of frisk- 
ing and frolicking (appropriate ver- 
nacular by the way), but an entire 
absence of malicious gang spirit. We 
are planning a more extended hike for 
the Thanksgiving vacation. 

Another innovation which promises 
beneficial results is the carpenter shop 
under the supervision of Mr. Crossman, 
of Kamehameha School. There are two 
classes, one on Tuesday and another on 
Friday evenings, thus separating the 
junior and senior divisions. At pres- 
ent the boys are learning to make joints, 
the idea being to teach squareness and 
accuracy. That the essentials of good 
carpentry apply to all phases of a prop- 
erly constructed life is the big lesson we 
expect this course to drive home. 

We are full up in this part of the 
work and have just half the tools we 
really need. 

In addition to her big sewing class of 
seventy-five members, Mrs. MacKenzie 
is busy with two very interesting clubs, 
one composed of younger girls known 
as the Try Brigade and the other as the 
Willing Helpers. The Try Brigade is 
busy making scrap-books for little girls 
in one of the missions in China. With 
her usual cleverness Mrs. MacKenzie 
has contrived to furnish the material for 
these books absolutely free of cost. A 
certain wholesale house has donated a 
large number of sample books. The 
cardboard exteriors are used for the 
scrap-book covers, while the samples are 
carefully removed from the inner pages 
and utilized by the older girls in mak- 
ing pin holders and handkerchief cases. 
On the back of each scrap-book the girls 
paste a pretty card and below write their 
name. The idea is to start a regular 
correspondence with the far away re- 
cipients. 
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A summary of the activities of Bere- 
tania mission in skeleton form follows: 
Sunday School, average attendance 


since last’ Christmas; . 27.20. uae 240 

(Oct. 19, it was 282). 
Sunday evening vespers, average 

adult attendance’. 4. i.e ee 
Sunday Evening Story Hour, aver- 

age attendance’: ...0... eee 25 


Morning School for girls, five days 
a week, average attendance...... 22 
Morning School for married wom- 
en, four days a week, average 
attendance 
Kindergarten (under Kindergarten 
Association) average attendance 70 


Sewing Class, average attendance.. 70 
Junior Girls’ Club (Try Brigade) 
averagesattendance!’ 72h knee ZA 


Senior Girls’ Club (Willing Help- 


ers) average attendance .:...... ZS 
Knights of King Arthur, average 
attendances 2.0 Se. sao rere 30 
Beretania Athletic Club, average at- 
tendancet:” ote orace ee oe 20 
Scots: Factive Ries... ae see 6 
Night School, four nights a week, 
avietare attendance..a qe Se 
Junior Carpenter Shop, average at- 
tendance Utell. sade. |e neteee [2 
Senior Carpenter Shop, average at- 
tendanice’ Setar: ate take 10 


Branch Library of Hawaii, books 
drawn. jin tour. weeks sce ae 63 
Savings Bank System, deposits 5c 
to $14.00, number of accounts.. 44 
Literary Society, average attendance 20 
Adult Bible Class, Sunday evening 
average attendance 
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The Master Key. 


Sometimes a new key to thought will 
revolutionize the thinking of the whole 
world. Copernicus gave the key which 
opened the way to modern astronomy ; 
Kepler Galileo and Newton each opened 
the door into new vistas of this wonder- 
ful science. The fundamental law of 
astronomy seems to have been discov- 
ered,—the master key which unlocks 
the door to all its mysteries. Darwin 
and Wallace revolutionized our ideas of 
biology. The key they found seems to 
have opened the door and no man can 
shut it. 

By teaching us to think of God as our 


FIVE GIFTS 


at one 
time 


For Christmas. 
(See our Special Offer. ) 
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Father, Jesus provided us with a key 
into new realms of religious experience. 
By disclosing to us the law of love he 
started in men a process of thought that 
transforms our ideas both of earth and 
heaven. We realize now that whatever 
else may be required to make earth ideal, 
it can not become perfect without the 
reign of love; and whatever modifica- 
tions may be required in our conceptions 
of heaven, you can not subtract from it 
the joys of friendship and love. ‘Who 
shall separate us from love?’ That must 
endure. Jesus has given us such key 
words, opening to us one after another 
of the wonderful vistas in the domain 
of human science. There is no problem 
nor mystery in human life to which he 
does not possess the key. He himself is 
the Master. “By me if any man enter 
in he shall be saved; he shall go in and 
out and find pasture.” —F. S.S. 
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Architectural Riddles. 


Some things in Honolulu architecture 
strike the malihini as very queer. No 
doubt if he stays here long enough he 
will understand, for kamaainas do not 
seem puzzled over these very same 
things that are such a riddle to the new- 
comer. But it takes seven years, they 
say, to become a kamaaina, and that is so 
long to wait, so I take this means of 
seeking light upon my perplexities. 

For days as I approached this city my 
steamer sailed through balmy breezes 
and I was told that it was ever thus in 
fair Honolulu,—Paradise of the Pacific, 
—no blizzards there, nor even frost, and 
January is like June. 

“Why then,” I asked, as we drew up 
to Alakea wharf, “Wherefore this school- 
ship type of shed with portholes for its 
ventilation?” “Why?” said one, “Why, 
don’t you know, we’re very proud of 
‘this modern wharf!” I saw my fellow- 
passengers straining for a glimpse of 
familiar faces, and the friends who came 
to welcome them were struggling for a 
footing near the peek-holes in the shed, 
and once more inquired, “But why not 
knock out the whole infernal side, and 
let the people breathe and see?” but all 
the answer I received was a complacent 
smirk, and “Well you are a malihini.” 
And yet I’m waiting for an answer. 
Why not knock the side plumb out? 

Ever since I became interested in Ho- 
nolulu, I have heard of its famous Fed- 


eral Building on the Mahuka site. Natur- 
ally, curiosity led me there at once. 
“Well, well,’ said I, as I gazed at its 
airy dome—a Star-Chamber in very 
truth, but nothing doing underneath, 
“and why is this?’ To which my 
guide replied, ‘““What’s the matter with 
you anyhow, you wanted air at the dock, 
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wouldn’t you have some air in the Fed- 
eral Building?” 

“Are all your public buildings in the 
air?’ I ventured; “Oh, no; look at our 
Executive Building,’ said he. I did 
look at it, but strange to say, it seemed 
to look at me, fixing its eyes on me, like 
mirrors, so I thought, but my companion 
said, “Are those ladies’ hats, hanging on 
the wall outside?” Wondering what 
those ornaments might be, we asked a 
Chinaman, who relied, “Allee samee 
Chinese ship, 

‘No. have eyes, 
No can see, 

No can see, 

No can walkee.’” 

This is the best explanation I have yet 
heard of these architectural curiosities 
on the Executive Building, for if the 
Ship of State is to safely navigate the 
troublous waters of politics it is impor- 
tant that it should be “full of eyes before 
and behind.” 

But still I maintain an inquiring mind, 
and will welcome further light upon the 
puzzling problem. 

In my further walks around the town, 
I have beeen constantly confronted with 
new architectural riddles, but I desist, 
lest I should seem to be a critic,—be it 
far from me,—I am only a humble in- 
quirer. MALIHINI. 


Hawaii Cousins 


Fifty Years in Wedlock. 


By Emma L. Dillingham 


HE Golden Wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Luther Severance was cele- 
brated during the afternoon of October 
29th, 1913, at their home, in Hilo, over- 
looking the crescent bay of the same 
name. The day was ushered in by the 
arrival of eight cablegrams from friends 
in San Francisco, Honolulu and Kauai. 
The good will of those in Honolulu and 
Hilo was evidenced by the lavish wealth 
of beautiful and brilliant golden chrysan- 
themums that filled the rooms with their 
cheer and glowing faces,—while ferns 
and vines completed the fascination of 
the decorations. On the lawn under a 
graceful growth of bamboo, the guests 
were presented by Miss Helen Severance 
to Mr. and Mrs. Severance, assisted by 
Mrs. S. L. Austin, sister of the bride, 
Mrs. Walbridge and Mr. Parke of Hono- 
lulu, relatives of the groom, and Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Dillingham of Honolulu. 
The continual stream of callers from 
3 until nearly 6 P. M. was in itself proof 
of the wide-spread friendship entertained 
by all within the radius of many miles, 
for the guests of honor, who have made 
Hilo their home for forty-three years, 
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and who have ever been prominent in 
promoting the best good of the growing 
Crescent City, and standing for all that 
was progressive and true. 

Hawaiians with their loving aloha and 
long-time memories, were among the 
early guests. Many Chinese with their 
families brought sincerest greetings as 
well as gifts. Friends far on in the 
march of life came with blessings and 
cheer for days to come. Comrades in life’s 
journey clasped their hands in truest 
heartfelt congratulations that all were 
spared until this day, and friends from 
far and near radiated their sympathy and 
breathed their loving hopes for longer 
years of peace and happiness. It was an 
atmosphere of sincerest good-will and 
peace on earth and one of the days long 
to be remembered. 

Later in the afternoon the bridal party 
repaired to the house, where, in flower- 
decked rooms and lanai, the guests were 
enjoying most delicious ice-cream and 
cake, and making merry with the memor- 
ies of “old times’’, and forecasting in some 
measure events for the new. A hush fell 
upon the merry assembly as a friend 
stood forth, and in happy words presented 
some special gifts. From friends in 
Hilo a purse of over $185, from friends 
in Honolulu a basket containing $250, 
from a younger generation in Honolulu 
wont in their youth to address Mr. and 
Mrs. Severance as “Uncle and Aunt Lu’, 
a golden box holding $150. Yet other 
gifts from Honolulu, Kauai, Kohala, 
Olaa and Hilo amounting to $610 con- 
veyed expressions of love and good will. 
Among the gifts were noted: in gold— 
a card basket, a bon bon dish, a chafing 
dish spoon, one dozen tea spoons, one 
dozen coffee spoons, one pair napkin 
rings, one salad knife, two picture 
frames, one vase, one casket, one thimble, 
one bon bon spoon, one pen, one paper 
cutter, one tea strainer, one gold lined 
salad dressing bowl and spoon, one 
watch chain, one gold mesh bag, one set 
studs, one gold chain, one pair gold cuff 
pins, three gold stick pins, three gold 
brooches, one gold sardine fork, one sil- 
ver picture frame, one dozen large silver 
spoons, one silver desert spoon, two olive 
spoons, one Haviland boat for salad 
dressing, two standing glasses of Aus- 
trian ware, one Austrian jelly dish, one 
pair Royal Crown cups and saucers, one 
leather portfolio, one set gauze em- 
broidered center-piece and doilies, three 
exquisite handkerchiefs, one guest book 
(completely filled that afternoon with 
the names of the guests), a very hand- 
some caserole, brass jardenier, one pair 
jade ear-rings, one jade bracelet, Canton 
tray and tea set and several pieces of cut 
glass. 

Standing among the gifts were beauti- 
ful photographs of two of the brides- 
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maids of fifty years ago, who could only 
be present in this way on this occasion— 
Mrs. J. B. Atherton of Honolulu, and 
Mrs. Mary E. Nott, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Emilita (Wilder) Cooke 
who stood beside the bride in 1863, and 
Mr. Charles Clark, brother of the bride, 
with Mr. J. B. Atherton and Mr. John 
Paty, also of the bridal party, passed 
into the great beyond within the last 
two decades, but they were not forgotten 
in the memories of some. of the guests 
on this occasion. 

Mrs. B. F. Dillingham was the only 
guest present at the golden wedding on 
the twenty-ninth, who attended the wed- 
ding a half century ago. 

The arrangements for this notable 
gathering were absolutely beyond critic- 
ism. The many carriages came and went 
without interruption or delay, nor was 
there crowding or hurrying at any time. 
The refreshments were delicious and 
abundant. The spirit of the guests was 
sincerely sympathetic and genuine, and 
the event, so unusual, filled with emotions 
beyond expression. 

Accompanying a_ gift 
were these sweet stanzas: 


from Kohala 


“© Friends whose united way 

Has reached the golden year of life 
‘We Bonds’ a greeting send today 
To you and your dear wife. 


We wish you days of brightest hue, 
May faithful friends more loyal be, 
And coming years be filled for you 
With peace and calm tranquility.” 
Emma R. Bond 
Caroline S. Bond. 


With the gift from the younger friends 
who have always addressed Mr. and Mrs. 
Severance as “Uncle and Aunt Lu” came 
the following: 


“1863 19137 


and 
LUCINDA SEVERANCE. 

Strong and true 
Is our love for you 

Aunt Lu 

And Uncle Lu 

You, too, 

You two! 


Our love is a chain, 
A golden chain 
That links the memories of by-gone 
happy hours, 
Yotrs—Ours 
And brings the mback again. 


Now if we may 
On this, your golden wedding day, 
We'll lay 
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Our golden links about your feet 
(A fetter sweet) 

Hoping to bind you, and to find you 
Long love’s captives. 


Thus we greet you 
Aunt Lu 
And Uncle Luther, too 
God bless you two! 


Another friend contributed the fol- 
lowing: 


BELOVED FRIENDS. 


Half a century of wedded life 

Is yours this anniversary day. 

The cheer, the hope, the prayers for 

Years of blessed union given so long ago, 

Today but crown you with their true 
fruition. 

Though long in years, in memory but a 
span. 

Hearts grow not old, life still has sweets, 

The rosy dawn was not so bright as ere 

The golden tints in restful afternoon. ~ 

Years have but proved the friends of 
youth 

Hands clasp the closer—hearts beat the 
warmer— 

Trust unbroken crowns your lives, 

And voices vibrant through their tears 

Thank God for these rare fifty years.” 

—E. L. D. 


Your Grandmother 


took 
THE FRIEND 


Help your grandchildren 
to the same privilege 


The Japanese Y. M. C. A. 


In spite of its location, which is quite 
tucked out of sight, the Japanese Y. M. 
C.A., under its efficient secretary, Mr. 
B. M. Matsuzawa, is making good. If 
you want to find it don’t look for it, or 
you will miss it; look for the opposite 
side of the street; there you will see the 
long cement building occupied by the 
Hawaii Shimpo on Smith street. Then 
go more or less diagonally opposite and 
up a long narrow flight of stairs, and 
there it is. A very pleasant room when 
you get there. Mr. Matsuzawa, in his 
report from April to September tells us 
what they are doing there. 
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The Daily Round. 


“Our Association has only one room 
20x25, and 15 feet high. The door will 
be open at 8 o'clock. 8 to 9 is cleaning 
hour which we call “Secretary’s physical 
training hour with mop and broom.” 
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9 to half is Secretary's Sweet hour of 
Prayer. 10 to 11 js consultation or 
visiting hour for young men. Many 
young men come to talk with me con- 
cerning their personal affairs. From 
about 12 to 2 p. m. is the siesta hour for 
young men who work in banks, stores, 
offices or newspaper firms. Half a 
dozen “‘siesta chairs” have been provided 
for their comfort; after a little rest they 
return with new energy and smiling 
faces to their work. From about the 
time those offices and firms close, the 
ping-pong table is ready for play. We 
have ten champion players. From 6:30 
our 400 watts lamps are lighted for the 
night school. 

“Besides the regular schedule use of 
this room, being our only room, it has to 
serve also as the social meeting place of 
our students and Association. 


Bible Class. ‘ 


“In our Bible class, of which Mr. Kil- 
lam is the pilot, we have five men who 
have never failed to attend from the be- 
ginning; these five are a High School 
teacher, an editor, a merchant, a banker 
and a student in the college of Hawaii. 
A most thankful event is that two of our 
young men are preparing to become 
YoU MEN CLA secretaries.) Onegisunow, 
studying in Springfield, Mass., the other 
is still in the College of Hawaii, but will 
go to Springfield soon. Another student 
is helping me in my work. He is repair- 
ing his old English. 


Night School. 


Mr. J. Urice is the Star of the Night 
School. Messrs. Patrick and Tamura, 
graduates of the High School, are help- 
ing him. Mr. Fukumura is the “roller” 
of the Bookkeeping class. In the near 
future we can supply two bookkeepers 
from our class. 

Library. 

“Rev. Westervelt’s Library Fund” is 
exhausted. We are praying that some one 
will give help for our Library. 60 Jap- 
anese books and 20 English books were 
bought during this term. We have now 
170 English and 180 Japanese books. 
The total number of books circulated 
this term is 114, to 75 persons. Besides 
these we provide: 

Monthly Magazines.20 kinds (Japanese) 
5 kinds (English) 
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Daily? Paperse ne. 8 kinds (Japanese) 
2 kinds (English) 
“Hon. Soroku Ebara, special mes- 


senger to Japanese in California, repre- 
senting the Seiyukwai, and Mr. K. Ya- 
mamoto, Gen.-Secretary of Tokyo Y.M. 
C.A., gave us good lectures on “Our 
Nation’s Duty for America.” 

B. M. MATSUZAWA, 


Secretary. 
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Men Working For Men 


By PAUL SUPER 


wARANE Comparisons. 


The Honolulu Young Men’s Christian 
Association is making a comparison of 
its work with that in other cities of 
50,000 population. In this comparison 
Honolulu stands third in the matter of 
Association real estate without debt; 
Gary, Indiana, being first and Lancaster, 
Pa., second. Honolulu reports its real 
estate at $204,000, and on this there is 
no debt. The next comparison is in 
membership. For cities of 50,000 Hono- 
lulu again stands among the first, rank- 
ing fourth among city associations, and 
first if the Japanese Branch be added as 
composing part of the Honolulu mem- 
bership, as the Japanese compose part of 
the population. Honolulu’s Y.M.C.A. 
membership in the central branch was 
1552 at the time all the reports were 
made. It is larger now. 

Mr. Heinrichs, the office secretary, is 
now making a study of the Honolulu 
Association’s work in comparison with 
other associations having around 1500 
members, most of which are in cities 
much larger than Honolulu, Minneapolis, 
Camden, N. J., Worcester, Mass., Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Dallas, Texas, having 
about the same association membership 
as Honolulu. Altogether there are six- 
teen associations in the United States in 
the same membership class as Honolulu. 
A first glance at the figures shows that 
Honolulu stands about eighth in this list 
on the average, ranking higher in some 
departments, and being at the bottom of 
the list only in the matter of the num- 
ber of men in gymnasium classes. Most 
of the local physical work has been in 
the nature of games and not drill work. 

The study of those things in which 
we stand lower than most of the Asso- 
ciations of our class is the most profit- 
able study. Special efforts have atready 
been organized to bring up these phases 
of the work. Considering that the work 
in the present building is new, and that 
last year was the first year of four of 
the employed officers, the showing made 
in the year book is on the whole gratify- 
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Shop Meetings Resumed. 


The religious work committee has re- 
sumed its meetings in the Honolulu 
Iron Works and Catton, Neill & Co. 
These meetings are held at noon while 
the men eat lunch. Principal Ferguson 
of Mills School is giving the talks at the 
Honolulu Iron Works, with Mr. Bart- 


lett of Kamehameha Schools and G. E. 
Jackson of the Association force helping. 
At Catton, Neill’s Mr. R. M. Cross is 
giving a series of talks on the life of 
Christ, with George Andrus of Kame- 
hameha Schools leading the singing. 
Mr. Killam has made arrangements to 
start weekly meetings at Central Fire 
Station. The extension work of the 
Association is developing into a very im- 
portant department. 


Tha Biblenndpecine: 


In organizing the men’s Bible classes 
this year Mr. Killam introduced the idea 
of each class putting a bowling team 
into a tournament. The plan was en- 
thusiastically received and the bowling 
and Bible study have both begun. Each 
adds to the interest in the other, and in- 
cidentally the religious and_ physical 
work of the Association are mixed in 
an altogether wholesome mixture. 


Employment. 


The problem of finding employment 
for men out of work is one that is giv- 
ing the Association some concern this 
fall. A larger number of men than 
usual are without employment, and on 
the other hand there are fewer jobs 
than during other years. Mr. Larimer 
and a very strong committee are work- 
ing on the problem, and a number of 
men are interviewed and directed every 
day. The Chamber of Commerce has by 
recent action brought the employment 
work of the Association favorably be- 
fore the business community in an ef- 
fort to secure greater cooperation in 
solving this pressing difficulty of men 
out of work, 


Employed Boys. 

The work for boys who have quit 
school at 15 years of age and gone to 
work has developed into one of the best 
departments of the Association: Mr. R. 
M. Cross is in charge of these boys, and 
he has organized a wide variety of 
activities for them. Every Monday even- 
ing about sixty boys meet in Cooke Hall 
for supper, after which they are joined 
by some thirty others. These boys spend 
half an hour in Bible classes under adult 
leaders, and then play games in the gym. 
and games hall. These two big rooms 
provide physical work for seventy to 
ninety boys at a time. Tuesday and 
Friday nights they meet in three classes 
for educational work, securing there the 
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elements of an English education. 
Thursday nights are devoted to physical 
work also. Special socials provide so- 


cial life for the boys, and thus this de- 
partment ministers to them in body, 
mind and spirit, with educational, re- 
ligious, social and physical activities. 


Birdseye Glimpses 


The Hilo Boarding School. 


E cannot report any special stride 

that the Boarding School has 
taken, we are simply forging ahead. To 
just do “fairly well” does not satisfy us; 
each year must see an advancement over 
the last. 

Our working hours are about evenly 
divided between the industrial and the 
academic work; and in each there is a 
wholesome interest shown. When a boy 
comes with the request that he may be 
allowed to rise at five A. M. in order to 
get in an extra half hour of study before 
the work bell rings, it shows that he is in 
earnest, 

We have recently had a donation of 
books for our library, which brings our 
number up to about 2200 volumes. The 
boys have free access to the books and 
are showing an improvement in the in- 
telligent use of the books. 

The afternoons are devoted to practical 
work in the shops and on the farm. 

Boys with a special bent are given an 
opportunity in the trade they wish to 
follow, such as farming, dairying, car- 
pentry work, blacksmithing, or printing. 
The aim, however, is to make the in- 
dustrial work educative in order that he 
may know something about several lines 
of work before he specializes. Hence, 
when it can be managed, we give a boy 
a course in each of the departments. 

The course in Home Crafts, recently 
introduced, is very helpful along this line. 
This work consists of short courses in 
tying knots and splicing ropes, setting 
window glass, leather work, in repairing 
particularly; oiling rain coats, concrete 
work, soap making, painting, cane-seat- 
ing chairs, laying water pipes, and re- 
pairing leaking faucets, soldering, care of 
horses, cleaning their feet, care of their 
teeth, harnessing, shoeing; care and 
cleaning of a carriage, poultry work, and 
many other little tasks that teach home 
economics. 

This summer one of our smallest boys 
went to his home in Kohala. He ob- 
served the old raincoat of his employer 
and asked to be allowed to clean and re- 
oil. They were afraid he would only 
ruin the coat and wrote back to the 
school to ask if the small lad really 
knew how to oil the coat properly. When 
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assured that he did, they allowed him to 
try. When he returned to us in Septem- 
ber he brought us word that his one 
year’s training at the Boarding School 
had wonderfully improved him. 

From another source we were told by a 
teacher from one of the country districts: 
“T wish I had learned all you are teach- 
ing in the Home Crafts. It would help 
me so in my work. I was having a very 
hard time trying to cement the floor of 
the school basement. I could not get it 
right. Ah Fong was home on his vaca- 
tion and was watching us. Presently he 
said: ‘If you want me to, I will help 
you.’ He took hold and taught us and 
we got a fine floor.” 

Just at present we are remodeling our 
poi factory, putting in a new taro wash- 
er, enlarging the room and making it fly 
proof. The school consumes from 15 to 
20 bags of taro per week. For many 
years we have made a specialty of ex- 
perimenting with taro, and have now 
some 50 varieties growing on the school 
farm. 

We are also interested in bananas, 
having 20 varieties of these; but this year 
we are putting special stress on papayas, 
and hope to have something useful to 
say about this fruit in the near future. 
L. C. LYMAN. 


Be age afo 
East Maui Notes. 


Maunaolu Seminary opened this year 
with the finest of prospects for a success- 
ful term. The enrollment is above sev- 
enty with more pupils coming. Among 
the girls there is a deeper, broader 
spirit evident than in the past, showing 


that the hard conscientious work of 
former years is bearing fruit. All the 
3ible work is based on the various 


courses of the Graded Sunday School 
quarterlies, thus adapting the study to 
the interests and capacity of the various 
girls. 

The new music teacher arrived on the 
last Lurline. Miss Ethel M. Geer is.a 
graduate of the Oberlin Conservatory 
and especially versed in piano and organ. 
Her winning personality will also add 
much to the life that centers in and 
around the school. All the other teach- 
ers are back from their vacations greatly 
refreshed and enthusiastic for the year 
that opens so promisingly. 

Thanks to the kindness of one of the 
newer friends of the school, fine new 
blackboards have been placed through- 
out the building. 

The annual fair of the Makawao 
Union Church was held October 11 in 
the sugar room of the Paia mill. Local 
talen well interpreted Jerome K. Jero- 
me’s “Barbara”. The newly organized 
Paia Brass Band added much zest to the 
evening while the booths gave up their 
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store of the good, the beautiful and the 
refreshing. Something, like $700 net 
was realized in cash. A very noticeable 
feature of the evening was the cosmo- 
politan spirit of brotherhood seen on 
every hand. 

In the Haiku homestead region new 
homes continue to appear. The school- 
house is fast becoming the general cen- 
ter of all activities. Here they rally for 
church, Sunday School, social meetings 
and also the discussion of questions that 
concern their crops or general activities. 
Co-operation is helping them to solve 
many problems that are peculiar to their 
locality. —A.C. B. 

The Japanese Ministerial Association 
has addressed all the Japanese private 
schools in the Territory on the subject 
of having picnics, noisy games and cele- 
brations on Sunday. Representing that 
the observance of the Sabbath is not 
only a custom beneficial to men, but 
that especially because it is a custom 
established and guarded by the Ameri- 
can people, their letter advocates that 
it should be the aim of all Japanese to 
observe the day in a manner that will 
not be offensive to the best ideals of the 
people of this country. 

With the idea of creating a home at- 
mosphere, and of getting into closer 
personal touch with the boys, many of 
whom are away from home for the 
first time, Dr. and Mrs. W. P. Ferguson 
have established a custom of calling 
upon the students in their rooms every 
Sunday afternoon. A number of touch- 
ing manifestations of gratitude have 
proven the .plan well worth while. 
Saturday night musicales offer another 
innovation. These informal programs 
are enjoyed alike by faculty and _ stu- 
dents. 

The Rev. H. P. Judd, the well known 
clergyman who was located on Maui for 
some time, and who is now general su- 
perintendent of Sunday Schools and the 
Chinese missions, is a visitor to Maui 
once more. The Rev. Mr. Judd was in 
Wailuku a couple of weeks ago, at- 
tending the Evangelical Convention. He 
then proceeded to Hilo where another 
convention was held. That convention 
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was highly successful, says Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Judd is.on Maui this time to at- 
tend to several matters pertaining to his 
office. On Wednesday evening he just 
arrived in time to attend a meeting at 
the Kaahumanu Church. On Thursday 
he was at another gathering at Hama- 
kuapoko; Friday at Lahaina, and today 
he leaves for Molokai where he will re- 
main for two weeks. Mrs. Judd is on 
Molokai also, © 

For a week or so Mr. Judd was on 
Lanai where he reports everything as 
looking well. The big ranch which 
took the place of the beet plantation, is 
now being stocked up with cattle, and 
the sheep are gradually being sold and 
killed off.—Maui News, Oct. 11. 


fo fo afe 
(Hawaii Cousins Continued) 


Echoes From the Long Ago 


“The Last Survivor’, and Mrs. Jeru- 
sha Chamberlain, An Aged Missionary, 
Gone Home,” are articles from two dif- 
ferent writers in New England, sent to 
Honolulu last year, by a grand-daughter. 
There are a few inaccuracies as might be 
expected from a writer who had never 
been in Hawaii, but on the whole the ac- 
count does not disagree with other rec- 
ords, and is interesting in that it shows 
a woman’s share in the introduction of 
Christianity to Hawaii. 


Mrs. Daniel Chamberlain must have 
been a remarkable woman—from another 
source we have the following account of 
her childhood: 


“Few women have shared greater 
vicissitudes of fortune. Born with the 
republic in 1787, at the age of ten years 
she removed to the wilds of New York, 
where her father, with a few others from 
the town of Hopkinton and Westboro, 
purchased of the Indians the land on 
which stands the large and wealthy city 
of Syracuse. Exposure and hardships 
soon carried most of this pioneer com- 
pany to the grave, the father and mother 
among the number. A winter’s journey 
of eighteen days found Jerusha and a 
little brother once more in a civilized 
home.” 


THE PAST SURVIVORS: 


“October 21, 1819, a little company of 
missionaries left Long Wharf to embark 
in an old and, as was afterwards pro- 
nounced, unseaworthy vessel, for the 
purpose of carrying the glad news of 
salvation to benighted pagans on these, 
then, far distant islands. This frail band 
consisted of five young men with their 
wives, and three native youths on their 
return. 

“Mrs. Jerusha Chamberlain, wife of 
Daniel Chamberlain, who died at Quincy, 
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Mass., June 27, at the ripe age of ninety- 
two years and seven months, was the 
only mother in the company. If ever 
there was an illustration of the way God 
uses ‘the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty,” the inception and 
rending out of this mission was such. 
Sunk in the grossest idolatry, with no 
acquaintance with Christian nations ex- 
cept through the vilest and most pro- 
fligate refugees and traders, without a 
written language or laws, nude, and sub- 
sisting mainly by theft, the natives 
were of the worst type and the attempt to 
plant the standard of the cross and civi- 
lization was pronounced from a worldly 
standpoint ‘unpardonable folly.’ Indeed, 
so chimerical did the effort appear in the 
view of the worthy owners of the vessel, 
that they privately instructed the captain 
to bring back these missionaries forth- 
with, in case they failed to effect a land- 
ing on the islands. But ‘God’s ways are 
not as our ways.’ 

“After a long and stormy passage of 
nearly six months, the frail craft with its 
precious cargo cast anchor in the harbor 
of Honolulu. The first scene (at Kawai- 
hai, Hawaii) which greeted this defence- 
less band was a bevy of nude “kanakas” 
swimming with savage curiosity about 
the little brig. Terror stricken, the wives 
of the missionaries took refuge in the 
hold of the vessel. Every effort had been 
made by the foreign traders, who feared 
exposure, to prejudice the suspicious 
natives. For three days the matter of 
allowing the missionaries to land was de- 
bated by the barbarous chiefs, advised by 
the traders and refugees. ‘If capture 
and plunder is the motive of this com- 
pany, why bring these women and their 
family of five children along with them?’ 
This last decided the question with these 
perplexed barbarians. At this critical 
juncture, Mrs. Chamberlain, with char- 
acteristic resolution and courage, led the 
way with her husband and children, be- 
ing the first of the women to land. A 
white woman with a family of children 
was a sight never befo.e witnessed by 
these swarthy islanders. This bold step 
at once won their confidence and sym- 
pathy. Two empty thatched huts were 
offered, and a dormitory and _ cook- 
house provided. With rare tact Mrs. 
Chamberlain soon secured the help of a 
corps of native purveyors and provision 
was soon made for feeding a family of 
eighteen. For some months this large 
family was fed almost wholly by presents 
made to Mrs. Chamberlain and her chil- 
dren from the nude natives. 

“On one occasion, when scarce a mor- 
sel could be gathered for the waiting 
meal, two kanakas suddenly presented 
themselves bearing a pig suspended on a 
pole—a present for the baby. The exist- 
ence of the mission during the first year 
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was largely due to Mrs. Chamberlain’s 
efficient efforts in providing the means 
for feeding this company. At one time, 
in view of the formidable obstacles pre- 
sented, it was well nigh decided to aband- 
on this field, and remove the mission to 
Society Islands. And only the Christian 
faith and firmness of Mrs. Chamberlain, 
supported by her husband, prevented the 
carrying out of this plan. Possessed of 
unusually good health, she rarely yielded 
to discouragement. With a clear intel- 
lect and rare judgment, her counsel was 
often sought during the critical period of 
planting this first mission on these isl- 
ands. Four children survive her, among 
them a son who bears the father’s name, 
now residing at Auburndale. Some two 
years ago, finding herself without a home, 
she was taken and tenderly cared for by 
a daughter-in-law in Quincy, where she 
died in full trust in that Saviour whose 
cause had ever been dear to her. Her 
remains were laid beside her husband in 
Westboro.” Pe WV Do 
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MRS. JERUSHA CHAMBERLAIN, 
AN AGED MISSIONARY, 
GONE HOME. 


This venerable lady passed to her re- 
ward, at the residence of her son in Wol- 
laston, a part of Quincy, on the 27th inst. 
at the advanced age of ninety-two years, 
seven months, having been born in Hop- 
kinton in November, 1786. During the 
last six years, nearly all the time, she had 
resided with her son-in-law, Mr. W. F. 
Morse of this village, Mrs. Morse being 
her daughter. Until within about three 
years of her death her faculties were re- 
tained to a remarkable degree for one of 
her years. 

Mrs. Chamberlain was one of the 
pioneer missionaries to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, whither she sailed from Boston 
in the brig ““Thaddeus,”’ October 23, 1819, 
in company with her late husband and 
five children, and seven other families, 
and after a six months’ journey in a 
narrow and unseaworthy brig, the com- 
pany spied land in the distance and soon 
joyfully arrived at their destination. 

To human view that mission was an 
experiment. But little was known of 
those islands except that they were in- 
habited by a rude and barbarious people. 
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No call had been made by them for 
teachers as now comes from India, China 
and Africa. These islands were brought 
to the notice of the Christian public by a 
few natives who had strayed away to this 
country, and had fallen in with some 
good people in Connecticut, and been 
converted to the Christian faith and 
somewhat educated. Three went back to 
their homes with the missionaries. It 
happened that two of the officers of the 
“Thaddeus”, good and reliable men, had 
been to the islands before. They said 
women and children could never live 
there, even if they were allowed to land; 
that human beings were sacrificed to 
native idols, and that the tabu was cruel 
in the extreme. 


Hawaii was the first land made. The 
brig lay off there two days; a boat was 
soon manned and pulled off for the shore. 
Meanwhile a canoe of native men and 
women came along side with fruit. The 
ladies of the mission seemed startled at 
the first sight of the nearly naked, dark- 
skinned strangers, and stepped back and 
wept. The boat soon returned and their 
tears were dried. The old king was 
dead; their idols destroyed, and their 
tabu abolished; and well they might 
think the isles were waiting for the law 
of God which they had come to bring 
them. The brig next sailed for Hono- 
lulu, Oahu, this was the stronghold of 
Satan then, because wicked men from 
Christian lands, who knew the power of 
the Gospel, were there, and great opposi- 
tion was made by them to the landing of 
the mission. The contest was strong and 
Satan was vanquished. After two long 
weeks of doubt and waiting, a chief 
more shrewd than the rest decided the 
case by saying: “If they had come 
to take the islands why did they bring 
their women and children?” The chil- 
dren were very attractive to the natives, 
particularly the baby, then two years 
old, and many were the presents she re- 
ceived, sometimes a pig, sometimes a 
fowl or a fish or a barrel of potatoes. 
Mr. Bingham used to say that Nancy 
half supported the mission, but this was 
after the landing. Now they are on the 
ground. The goods had all been con- 
signed to the care of Mr. Chamberlain 
as “superintendent of secular affairs,” 
and were marked B. T. C. 


As a good Providence would have it, 
Captain Winship of Brighton, whose 
name was afterwards well known as 
proprietor of the famous gardens in that 
town, owned three thatched houses at 
Honolulu. These he offered to the mis- 
sion before they left Boston. It was 
generous and timely, for the goods must 
be landed at once. The vessel was sold 
to the natives, loaded with salt, manned 
mostly by natives, and sailed for the 
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northwest coast, and was never heard 
from. 

And now for the “setting up of house- 
keeping,” for missionaries must needs eat 
and drink as they did in the days of the 
Apostles. The instructions from the 
‘Board” in Park Street Church, at Bos- 
ton, were, in part, that they should be 
one family and neither call aught that he 
possessed his own; and they were, in- 
deed, then “of one heart and one soul, 
and all things were common,” Acts 4:32. 
Perhaps a more earnest, devout and 
prayerful set of missionaries has never 
been sent from this country, and the 
blessing of God was upon them. The 
natives were kind and docile, but rude 
and ignorant in the extreme. Pen and 
paper would fail to tell of the care and 
perplexity which Mrs. Chamberlain must 
have had at that time. Much might 
have been expected of Mr. Chamberlain 
by virtue of the office conferred upon 
him as “secular superintendent’, but 
Mrs. C. was not commissioned to be a 
mother to the whole mission family. She 
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was not much older in years than some 
of the other ladies, but she had had more 
experience in practical life. Her age 
was then 32 years, and her husband was 
four years older, both in their prime. 
None of the missionaries could speak the 
language of the natives, and the latter 
could speak but a few words of English. 
Mrs. Chamberlain managed to utilize the 
native strength wonderfully and they 
worked freely and cheerfully for her. 
They must all necessarily live in one 
family, and there must be but one mind 
to direct, and this lot fell upon the only 
one of them all who had good health, a 
cheerful, willing mind and capabilities 
to manage. Two new stations were 
found on different islands as soon as it 
could be done, and each must have one 
of the children for an attraction and an 
interpreter; for the children learned the 
language much sooner than the adults. 
Then came a show of a desire to learn 
to read. This came as soon as a few 


pages of an elementary school book were 
printed in their language, and the chil- 
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dren could and did teach as successfully 
and as acceptably as a profound D.D. 
could have done. 

But in the midst of their zeal for the 
cause for which they had sacrificed so 
much and had crossed the wide ocean, 
and when it seemed more than ever that 
they could not be spared, Mr. Chamber- 
lain was stricken down with brain fever. 
He was very sick and his recovery slow 
and doubtful. He was advised to go to 
a cooler climate. The mountains of Ha- 
wail were first talked of, for it was a 
long voyage home, and Mrs. Chamber- 
lain would be left unprotected with her 
family should he die at sea, which might 


be the case. 
(Continued in Next Issue.) 
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EVENTS. 

September. 
Rev. John W. Wadman reappointed as 
Superintendent of Methodist Episcopal 
Mission in the Hawaiian Islands. 
The Civic Conference, one of the most 
successful gatherings of public spirited 
citizens ever held in Honolulu, closes 
with banquet at the Moana Hotel. 
News reached Honolulu of the narrow 
escape from drowning of Rear Admiral 
Walter C. Cowles, Commander in Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet. He, with two 
companions, was caught in a storm 
while on a launch in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. They were rescued by crews 
from the South Dakota and the Cali- 
fornia. 
Members of the Promotion Committee 
and other civic organizations entertain 
the National Commissioners of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition during their 
stay in the city. 

October. 
The Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
opens a three day session at Kauma- 
kapili Church. 
Dangerous blaze threatens the heart of 
the tenement district of Honolulu. 
The Underwood’ Tariff Bill passed by 
the Senate yesterday is signed by Pres- 
ident Wilson and becomes a law. 
6. Yuen Shi-k’ai re-elected President of 

the Chinese Republic. 

8. Field Bakery No. 5 established on the 
Mahuku site begins task of supplying 
5000 soldiers with bread. 
Last dyke of Panama Canal dynamited 
away this A. M. Report reached Ho- 
nolulu at 8:31. 
President Yuen Shih-k’ai inaugurated. 
Canadian Liner Volturno burned at sea, 
loss of 135. Saving of 521 lives due to 
wireless. 
Military maneuvers begin. All the U. 
S. military forces of Oahu will par- 
ticipate. 
Bark S. C. Allen wrecked on the reef 
off Waikiki. 
Mill engineers from all the 
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meet in Honolulu for first convention. 

Hawaii Humane Society to erect 

memorial drinking fountain in memory 

of the late Miss Rose C. Davison. 
Og 
MARRIAGES. 

Smith-Monkley—In Honolulu, September 24, 
1913, Miss Ruby M. Monkley to Thos. 
Smith, both of Australia. 

Eames-McLean—In Honolulu, October 7, 
1913, Miss Carrie McLean to Alfred W. 
Hames, Jr. 

Faithful-Heady—In Honolulu, October 22, 
19138, Miss Mary Noble Heady to Regi- 
nold P. Faithful. 

DEATHS. 

Barnett—In Wailuku, Maui, September 21, 
1913, Mrs. Robson Barnett. Interment 
in Honolulu. 

Kuamoo—In Honolulu, September 23, 1913, 
Kuamoo of Manoa; aged sixty years. 

Cate—In Cleveland, Ohio, September 25, 
1913. Charles E. Cate, brother of Mrs. 
Sanford B. Dole of this city. 

Ellsworth—In Honolulu, October 1, 
Captain R. D. Ellsworth. 

Anderson—In Honolulu, October 5, 1913, 
Hilda Priscilla Anderson; aged 20 
years. 

Dillon—In Honolulu, October 6, 1913, P. F. 
Dillon, aged 65 years. 

Weymouth—In Lahaina, Maui, October 6, 
1913, Rev. A. B. Weymouth, M. D., in- 
firmities of old age. 

Wodehouse—In Honolulu, Ocotber 8, 1913, 
James Hay Wodehouse, aged 52 years. 

Machado—In Honolulu, October 15, Antonio 
Machado, aged 92 years. 


diem hie, 
YOKOHAMA 
SRE Gis 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAI, Manager. 


The Baldwin Jational Rank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


19138, 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PELOUBET’S NOTES and 
C. .E» DAIEYuCOMPAN- 
IONS for 1914 now on hand. 
Also a new assortment of Christ- 
mas cards and booklets. 


HAWAITAN BOARD 
BOOK ROOMS, 


Cor. Merchant and Alakea. 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


Js 
Singer Sewing Machine Go. 
S. S. PAXSON, Mgr. 


& 


179 Hotel St. 


Phone 2081. 


JM: WHITNEY, MD. D.D.S 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - .- - - Boston Building 
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® Honolulu Hat Co. « 
= ae 
= 36 Hotel St. 4 
Bs ai 
= LADIES’ AND MEN’S §& 
= a 
_ = 
: HATS s 
= Wholesale and Retail. 4 
a a 
a P.O. Box 857. Phone 1820 8 
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PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO, 
Office 
Hote! Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


November, 1913, 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most _ up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 


MERCHANT y 
TAILORS { 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. f 
Phone 2525. 


P. O. Box 986 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE STORE. 


$44664444644665 


$446444646644466 


THE TAISHO VULCANIZING 
% COMPANY, LIMITED. 


{ee 


Manufacturer’s 


Auto, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
Also Tube Repairing. 


180 Merchant Street, near Alakea 


Telephone 3197. HONOLULU, T. H. 
S. SAIKI, Manager. 


deck tote duh hele dah dele lai PSSPEFPS FPF SSS 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
ete. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. 1G-nGULLD, ‘Pres: and Mer. 


MONTH. 


HOW TO CORRESPOND WITH YOUR 
FRIENDS ON THE MAINLAND,—SEND 
THEM A COPY OF THE FRIEND EACH 


Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 

—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 

Both Considered. 


Fort Street d 


oC tn nt nt tn 
Elks Bldg. Tel. 1751 


Silva’s Toggery 
CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


% he 


|} eR 
=} 00) 0 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


DODO 
ise POWER, 
Exclusive Milliner 

Boston Building. 
D AiraAToaToAnAL 


OFFICE, SUPPLY CO., Lid. 


DEALERS ‘IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


[aoe & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
IDte,) 1B Ko- 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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TELEPHONE 3743. 
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a 

» Dr. VY. Mitamura 
‘ Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. 
a ot ot 

a 

‘si Office hours: 

os pies 

m 9tol2a.m., 7 to 8 p.m. 
i Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. 
5 ot at 

& 

: 
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b = The car without competition; 
e unquestionably the best car built 
‘ in America for the money today. 
® Take a ride in it and convince 
yourself. 


The 
von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 


oa Agents, cad 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Honolulu Picture 
Framing & Supply 
Company 
Bethel Street. near Hotel. 
ARTISTIG PICTURE 
FRAMING 
Developing, Printing and En- 

larging a Specialty. 
Cards, 


Island iews, Postal 


School, Office & Photo Supplies. 


© 
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E. W. QUINN 


OCOOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO® 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 144 


LOOOOOOOOOOOPCOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOO 


DOPOD 


Goeas 


Grocery 
Ltd. 


The house of Good Coffee | 
and Tea such as Rajah, 
M.& J. Coffee and Ridg- & 
ways Teas; also a full | 
line of Fancy and Staple 
Groceries, and FANCY & 
Creamery Butter. 


i J. E. GOEAS, Mer. 


Phone 4138 Excelsior Bldg., 
1156-1158 Fort St. 


( x 
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S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Aegean eA Vieals P1682 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. ~~ Honolulu, T. H. 


Di sen De Sen aes Deen mSeN DSN Delos 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8T. 
J. ABADIE’S 


* FRENCH $ 
| LAUNDRY | 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


kK. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., 
site Fire Station. 


Oppo- 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
- wasting water. 


Sa: 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


4|) BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 


SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


an ONG Latest 


Style 
S A N G Clothes 
ee ee eee eee ati Ge 
a HEY to Order 
and 
Guaranteed 
22 HOTEL STREET 4) pip 


HONOEU EU ia le ert 
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REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
TM ASTELtCN, \ ss 


CARPENTER & BILHORN 


Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
| Orchestrells. 
We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
8 sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
o. in Hawaii. 
Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NAL THER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 

Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 

ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 38. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by 8S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohaia, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNSR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
TANG ERS 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


_ Coffee, Garden Truck. etc. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


Telephone 2171. 
Works : Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


LIMITED 
The Japanese Bazaar 
Hamaiian Crust Go. ey ine Street 
LIMITED. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINA, ETC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /* 
Liebility, and Burglary 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


BOKvoly LISH 


Millinery 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 


STRAW HAT Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
MANUFACTURER the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Telephone 2129 Phone 2390. 


Jawai 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


The First 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


sank of 


AT HONOLULU. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depositary 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


THE-RRIEND 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lia. 


Honolulu 


ES, OF Eraar cS on 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
cmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND. TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Ledding Dry Goods 
louse, in theslerritory, 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
BHHRHBHHHHHHEBESESs# 
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Canned Goods 
Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


Aenry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471. 


“ SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS, OF WART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


DinuSsryare 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us “The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 

The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


W. We Dimond & Cay hw, 
SBD /MNING SSR EE 


Selling Out Genuine Oriental 
Rugs and Real Laces. 
oe 


A. & N. GIBARA. 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HoNnoLuLu, T. H. 


HONOLULU, 


November, 1913. 


Ge BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. : 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


: and ““R & G’”’ Corsets, 
“Butterick” Patterns, “‘Delinea- 


tor” and all the ‘““Butterick’” Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Gots Go., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2258. 


1843 PSs. 


The Memonial Building 


i TN, cm aus 
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The above is a suggestive drawing, containing many features 
approved by the Building Committee. 


THE FRIEND 


for the next 


SEVENTY YEARS 


as well as for the many other interests of the 
Hawaiian Board 


A possible home 


for 


HONOLULU DECEMBER, J 913 HAWAII 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


eal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


For & Merchant 
Streets :Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


ISCONOEOINO), -P, Jak 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. i DAVIES & 60, LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: “*Dilpax.” 


Financial, 


December, 1913. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents. 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co, 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 4 


in Modern Styles. 
J 


Execute Special Work in their § 
Designing and Manufacturing 3 
Departments: Silverware, Jew-x 
elry, Stationery, Book-plates, 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. : 


3s 


Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
person. 
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Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. Gh 
P. O. Box 446. 
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BUILDING. 
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OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


Waly IEZOGL 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, DECEMBER, 1913. 


No. 12 


TEESE RIENID 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 
Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 
Address business letters and make 

checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 
Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mer. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 

THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


DOREMUS SCUDDER....Editor-in-Chief 

Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 

Orramel H. Gulick A. A. Ebersole 

F. W. Damon Perley L. Horne 

Paul Super Tneodore Richards 
William D. Westervelt 

MissE.V Warinner Vaughan MacCaughey 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


Seventy Years Young. 


N some respects Hawaii is one of the 

most conservative spots on earth. 
For example, fashion bulks less here 
than in any other community we 
know that keeps up to date. Our cli- 
mate is in part responsible for this. We 
have perpetual spring and hence it is im- 
possible to impose clothing for four sea- 
sons upon the back of this single and 
ideal one. But our conservatism also 
has a hand in keeping us from too much 
devotion to fashion. Observant travel- 
ers comment upon the notable absence 
of ostentation in the dwellings and hab- 
its of our wealthy people. The inherited 
tendencies of the early missionary days 
figure largely among the causes of this 
simplicity. Yet Hawaii does not lag be- 
hind the rest of the world. Honolulu 
-was one of the first cities to adopt’ the 
telephone and when the automatic sys- 
tem had proved its effectiveness, she re- 
fused to tolerate that mainland enormity, 
duplicated telephone systems, and in- 


stalled the most modern apparatus pro- 


curable. The Islands were far ahead of 
the rest of the world in the use of wire- 
less telegraphy and insist in keeping at 
the front in every really useful innova- 
tion for making life efficient. This com- 
bination of love for the past and closest 


sympathy with the vanguard of the 
present powerfully impresses all who 
study our island civilization. The 


Friend is an illustration of like charac- 
ter in the realm of the periodical. Few 
communities on earth can boast a reli- 
gious newspaper that has reached the 
age of three score years and ten. Among 
the journals of the United States it 
stands with those of advanced life. The 
spirit of continuity, which is the essence 
of conservatism, and which we _ have 
seen to be characteristic of life here, is 
responsible for this vitality. Our peo- 
ple have a just pride in possessing 


_ “the oldest newspaper west of the Mis- 


sissippi river.” Meantime the Friend 
has never allowed itself to crystalize. 
It is as young today as ever because it 
keeps abreast of the times. It has never 
believed in orthodoxy, that frightful, in- 
fallible Protestant Pope. Both Mr. Da- 
mon and Dr. Bishop lived with the van. 
They were ahead of the main army, rad- 
icals if you will, Mr. Damon was a 
prince of reformers and championed the 
temperance cause when it was most un- 
popular. Dr. Bishop delighted to tell 
how suspicious the fathers of his day 
were of his theology. He loved 
science as much as he did religion, a 
trait that in his time was the essence of 
unorthodoxy. The Friend has always 
scandalized good conservatives by its ad- 
vanced positions and therefore it has 
lived. It has persistently kept young. 
If it had allowed itself to champion the 
point of view of past generations, it 
would have died. Of course, this has 
prevented it from being consistent. Un- 
like Princeton Seminary as interpreted 
by President Patton, it does not believe 
today substantially what was believed 


one hundred years ago by the forbears 
of its present supporters. It believes in 


a Progressive Christ and a progressive 
revelation of truth. Naturally, since its 
columns are freely open, even in the 
same number utterance may take issue 
with utterance. But the experience of 
every man who is alive and who debates 
with himself the pros and cons of great 
questions, tells a similar tale. We be- 
lieve that the Friend will live seventy 
years more and that it will be more virile 
and fuller of breezy young life then than 
now, because we feel sure that the pro- 
gressive spirit of Hawaii, which is so 
true to the evolutionary advance that 
exhibits the twin traits of conformity to 
type and tendency to vary, will continue 
to characterize the life of this commu- 
nity. 


Its Christianity. 


The Friend has loved reforms. It be- 
gan by championing the cause of the 
sailor. Its devotion to that fascinating 
type of manhood which has done so 
much for humanity was touching. The 
seaman’s inveterate foe was drink, al- 
ways has been drink, always will be un- 
til Jack London’s plea in “John Barley- 
corn” is heard and the world gains the 
common sense to stop the manufacture 
and sale of this poison. So the Friend 
had nothing to do but take Jack Tar’s 
side and fight his deadly enemy. It 
was lively business back there in the 40’s 
and 50’s, but Mr. Damon was a Puri- 
tan and the son of Puritans. He never 
gave nor asked quarter. During the 
years other great issues have developed, 
slavery, political honesty, industrial just- 
ice, the white slave trade with their num- 
berless corollaries. All of these have had 
the Friend as advocate. It is this type of 
Christian progress, the regeneration of 
the world, that has enlisted the largest 
share of this journal’s active support. 
Yet it has stood conspicuously for the 
individual. Evangelistic effort has found 
in its columns enthusiastic advocacy. 
It has believed in the birth from above 
as the great Christian essential and pre- 
requisite in all persistent, patient, un- 
compromizing conflict with social ills. 
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This double Gospel, love God, love man, 
has been its constant inspiration and this 
it has tried to practice. 


Henry Allen. 7 


In view of its long years of champion- 
ing the sailor’s cause, it is very fitting 
that upon entering its second period of 
life, the Friend should re-institute its 
“Seamen’s Department,’ and put at its 
head Henry Allen, able seaman. Mr. 
Allen is known familiarly and well to all 
the Honolulu waterfront. For some 
time now he has been engaged in quiet 
work for sailors and his touch with the 
seafaring life of our city is so intimate 
that the tidings he brings will be full of 
interest to our readers. We are happy 
to introduce him to them all and feel 
sure that ere long he will take his place 
in the composite picture of the many 
contributors who make up the concept of 
the Friend in the minds of those to 
whom our columns are familiar. 
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Governor Pinkham. 


Everybody rejoices that the guberna- 
torial question is finally settled. Again 
President Wilson has had his way 
though Republican votes were needed to 
make his will prevail. The Friend ex- 
tends a cordial welcome to the new Gov- 
ernor and wishes him the largest suc- 
cess. His position is not a hard one to 
fill. It requires common sense, con- 
science and devotion to the public weal. 
Given these qualities plus backbone and 
anyone ought to make a good governor. 
We look for a thoroughly non-partisan 
conduct of the office and for only such 
changes in personnel as will make team 
work possible. Under the circumstances 
attending this appointment, no whole- 
sale dismissal of public servants is to be 
expected. In this case, fortunately, 
there are no party victors and hence no 
party spoils. No governor anywhere 
has entered office so untrammeled as 
Mr. Pinkham. He owes his place to no 
man or party in the territory and to no 
party outside of it. If he does not make 
a ten strike it will be because it is not 
in him to do so. While if he achieves 
an honorable record it will be all to his 
own credit. There is a very kindly feel- 
ing toward him on all sides, not a great 
deal is expected of him because so little 
is known of his latent power. He has, 
therefore, everything to gain by straight- 
forward, honorable, public-spirited con- 
duct of his office. The Friend expects 
him to make good and will heartily co- 
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operate with him in every effort to pro- 
mote the welfare of Hawaii. 


Well Done Good And Faithful 

Servant. 

Hawaii will always have cause to be 
grateful to the Honorable Walter F. 
Frear for his whole-souled devotion to 
the interests of the people, for his high 
conduct of the office of Governor, for 
the splendid achievements that mark his 
term of service and for the ideal of man- 
hood in public employ which he has ex- 
hibited. He was called upon to follow two 
predecessors each of whom had con- 
ferred singular distinction upon the of- 
fice of Governor. He has made the 
third in this triumvirate, which it is safe 
to say, will never be excelled. Hawaii 
has certainly been singularly fortunate 
in having had these three men at the helm 
in the troublous days of its early develop- 
ment as an integral part of the United 
States. The steady growth of the pow- 
er of the Executive throughout the 
Union during the past decade has been 
viewed with mixed sentiments by con- 
servatives and progressives. Some have 
seen in it a movement fraught with 
grave dangers; others have hailed it 
as a mighty aid to democracy. Every- 
where the people are coming to look 
upon the Executive as their champion 
against the tyranny of wealth and their 
trusted leader in securing from the leg- 
islature the enactment of their will as 
expressed in party declarations. Ex- 
Governor Frear has well filled this part. 
Practically all the beneficial legislation 
since 1907, when he entered office, has 
been enacted under his championing 
leadership. In fact, most of the bills 
passed were drafted either by him or 
under his supervision or with his revi- 
sion. The result is a surprising array 
of good laws. Probably the homestead- 
ing legislation which has sought to place 
the public land of the Territory in the 
hands of bona fide settlers and to keep 
it out of the grip of large corporations, 
will prove to have been the greatest 
achievement of former Governor Frear’s 
administration. The Organic Act had 
to be amended in order to secure the 
passage of the various provisions. Mr. 
Frear drafted the amendments and en- 
gineered them through Congress. Sup- 
plementing the main object of this leg- 
islation, the ex-Governor induced the 
Legislature to pass laws making all 
funds realized from homesteads available 
for homestead roads and assisting set- 
tlers in marketing their produce and in 
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obtaining proper seed. Other laws on 
behalf of farmers extend the work of 
the Board of Agriculture and Forestry 
and press the College of Hawaii into 
practical service in maintaining an ex- 
periment station for poultry, swine and 
cows. In the line of public education, 
the advance during Mr. Frear’s admin- 
istration has been remarkable. The pas- 
sage of the law regulating the finances 
of the educational department  intro- 
duced order into what was chaos before. 
The McKinley High, Liliokalani, Poku- 
haina, Hilo Union, Wailuku High, La- 
haina, Lahainaluna, and Girls’ Industrial 
Schools’ new buildings date from this 
administration. Mr. Frear also secured 
from Mr. Carnegie the gift of the Ter- 
ritorial Library building. His term of 
office has coincided with a forward 
movement in good road _ construction 
culminating in the provision for belt 
roads throughout the Islands. Other 
measures have dealt with primary elec- 
tions, permanent voters’ register, gov- 
ernment deposits in local banks, leprosy, 
tuberculosis, taxation, indeterminate 
sentence, Workmen’s Compensation and 
Public Utilities Commission. The vexed 
question between the public and the Ho- 
nolulu Rapid Transit Company was also 
most equitably settled through his 
agency. Only those who have been called 
upon to work side by side with Mr. 
Frear know with what unselfish devo- 
tion he gave himself to the duties of his 
office. His mastery of the details of 
every subject he touched was a constant 
surprise to specialists themselves. One 
of the most delightful features of his 
administration was its genuine friendli- 
ness. The home of the former Governor 
was the people’s home. In the social 
conduct of his office he was fortunate in 
having as the sharer of his responsibili- 
ties and privileges such a fascinating, 
gracious, democratic, accomplished and 


perfect mistress of the Executive Man- 
sion as Mrs. Frear, to whom the Terri- 
tory owes more of the larger success of 
this administration than it will ever fully 
—D.S. 


realize. 
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THAT i is the name that comes most naturally to me as | 
recall his greeting soon after I landed in Honolulu 
fifty years ago next May, and if I can add so much as a 
single leaf to his memorial wreath, it will be small recom- 
pense for the many fatherly kindnesses I received from that 
good man during the year and a half of my visit for ex- 
ploration. 

My Sunday home was the Bethel 
where the “Seamen’s Chaplain” 
preached, or I would rather say pre- 
sided, for his personality was even more 
attractive than his preachments, altho 
these drew to the Bethel the home- 
less sects then in Honolulu. When I 
arrived in 1864 the Anglican mission 
had recently started its services in the 
building on Nuuanu and Kukui streets 
and had drawn most of the Episco- 
palians from the Bethel, and they 
parted from the pastor with regrets and 
the kindest feelings. The Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, Baptists and 
Unitarians gathered in most friendly 
worship where sectarian dogma, if not 
unknown, was never offensive; we could 
all say Amen to his prayers and minis- 
trations; we felt his daily life followed 
closely the footsteps of the Master. 

Little as he needed it a walking stick 
was always in his hand as he walked 
up the aisle to his rather high pulpit; 
but it was not to stay his steps but to 
support the tall silk hat (relic of New 
England Puritanism) which he placed 
in the upper corner of the stairway; 
this hat was also a convenient receptacle for a large 
handkerchief, and one day he was so interested in intro- 
ducing a stranger to the church that in removing his hat he 
forgot to remove the neatly folded handkerchief, and walked 
serenely through the chapel and climbed into the pulpit with 
the package reposing on his venerable head, to the 
amusement of the children and the annoyance of his wife, 
who, by her excited gestures in the front pew, tried to call 
his attention to the unnecessary head dress, but it was some 
seconds before he comprehended her agitation and in the 
mean time the derelict had fallen from its perch. Let no 
one imagine that he was thoughtless or careless; his thoughts 
and cares were all for others. 

This led to his being the most active member of many an 
association from the government of Oahu College to a com- 
mittee to give the crew of a newly arrived whale ship a 
picnic on shore. He was a wonderful man to reconcile 
factions, and had he been on a jury there would have been 
no unconvincible juryman there. Baseball games were not 
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in those days, but quarrels of course arose, and if Father 
Damon was umpire there was peace. 

It is hard for the resident of Honolulu in these cosmo- 
politan days to understand the simplicity of the little town 
that hardly touched the slopes of Punchbowl] and stretched 
eastward no farther than Kawaiahao church and the Mis- 
sion, and westward hardly beyond the Nuuanu stream on 
King street. The Judd home was al- 
most the upper end of Nuuanu, al- 
though there were scattered residences 
above, but when Dr. Judd sold the lot 
for the cemetery that was considered 
out of town. In that charming little 
town everybody knew everybody and 
| social entertainments were simple, but 
1 most enjoyable; there was more good 
music then than at present, and the pic- 
nics were so good that they had to van- 
ish with that Golden Age. While they 
| lasted, Father and Mother Damon 
i were most desired company on these 
| occasions,—whether it was to Luakaha 
-| or the Kings’ Falls with their fine bath- 
ing places, or to the Heiau at Moiluli 
or the then desert plains beyond Dia- 
mond Head, or to the mountains above 
the town, one was sure of a good time 
if that excellent couple were of the 
party. 

In the study on Chaplain Lane what 
a hearty home welcome there always 
was, or in the dining room where there 
was almost always some guest to meet 
with the numerous and interesting fam- 
ily. I think the Damon library was 
the only circulating one in town, and the owner once pointed 
out to me his broken sets where a volume he had lent had 
never come back, and his remark was, “Well it may be com- 
forting some poor sailor on a long voyage!’ ‘That these 
losses were serious may be seen in the advertisements in THE 
FRIEND for lost books. Let us hope that the advent of the 
Carnegie has put an end to those petty thefts. 

But neither Church nor Home limited the genial temper 
of Father Damon. One day he met the late Dr. Bingham 
on Fort street soon after his return from his eight years mis- 
sion in the Gilbert Islands. “Those who knew the learned 
Doctor remember his unusual height, considerably over six 
feet, and cordially greeting each other, Damon remarked, 
“Brother Bingham, the American Board don’t want you 
any longer!’ The ancient joke was new to Brother Bing- 
ham who was dumb with astonishment, but at last faltered 

ut, “What is the matter—what have I done?” And Fath- 
er Damon had to explain why nobody wanted him any 
longer. 
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Probably his work at Oahu College was next in import- 
ance to his work among the sailors and other strangers com- 
ing to Honolulu. His annual reports as Chairman or Secre- 
tary show that, and it was at Punahou that I saw him fre- 
quently, for in those dismal days of the Rebellion gold had 
gone up to 200 and I was drawing my funds from Boston 
at that disadvantage, so that after a few months spent in 
traveling over the group and collecting with my companion 
Horace Mann, we concluded it was wise to return home, he 
to his work with Professor Asa Gray at Harvard, and I to 
go on with my law studies. With this intention I went to 
say good bye to my good friend, and he seemed disturbed 
and begged me to wait for the next packet, then monthly 
barques. [The next week he came to my house in Alakea 
street, said he could not agree to have my work left un- 
finished and would I consider a position at Punahou where 
I could have a house, board, pasturage for my horse, time 
for my scientific work and a generous salary. I was greatly 
astonished, but he had arranged it all and fora year I was 
domiciled in the “Octagon”? at Punahou under the presi- 
dency of my other friend, the late Dr. Alexander. Those 
were pleasant days, and my companion Horace Mann was 
able to travel over the group collecting and sending his 
plants to me while I dried and prepared them. Not a week 
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passed but Father Damon drove out to see how we all got 
on, and his visits were very welcome. 

In those days all the household help was Hawaiian, and 
there was not a Jap to be seen on the group. Hawaiian 
was the language we all had to learn in our intercourse with 
these people—only a few of the nobles spoke English. 
Kanaina, the father of King Lunalilo, often dined with 
me at the home of my cousin Judge James W. Austin, but 
I never heard him speak a word of English. Princess Ruta 
did not like to speak it, neither did the late Queen Kapiolani 
although both understood it to some extent. Now Father 
Damon had not the gift of language and-his attempts to 
speak Hawaiian were sometimes amusing,—it was usually 
a string of alternate English and Hawaiian words. “En 
Ioane hana noho that bay lio, and do it wikiwiki!”’ I once 
heard him say, and John put the saddle on my bay horse 
as quickly as could be expected. 

But I must plead the excuse of old age for my garrulity, 
for on such a subject as Father Damon the Founder of 
this paper and The Friend of all in charming old Honolulu, 
I am apt to forget the strain on the patience of those whose 
interests were not then or there, but in this form those who 
wish can turn the page, a simpler course than to turn should- 
er to the speaker. 


| THE OLD BETHEL 


By SANFORD B. DOLE 


Father Damon, a most benignant fig- 
ure, came into church at the morning 
services promptly at the hour, proceeded 
up the aisle with stately dignity, handed 
his wife to a pew near the pulpit, and 
then proceeded to his seat behind the 


HE location of the Bethel, as many 

will remember, was at the west 
angle of King and Bethel streets. The 
main entrance was on the King street 
side from which it was separated by a 
little plot of ground covered with grass, 
across which there was a graveled walk 
leading to the entrance. On the Ewa 
side of this was a one-story wing which 
was used for prayer meetings and Sun- 
day School work. The first building 
was a one-story, wooden edifice, brought 
as I understand from Boston. This was 
afterward raised and a lower story of 
stone built underneath it, making a two- 
story building. My recollections date 
with the building as it was so finished. 
There was a small bell tower at the 
Bethel street end, with a flag staff upon 
which a blue flag floated on Sundays, 
with the word “Bethel” in white. The 
interior of the church was white. The 
pulpit was a lofty, old-fashioned affair 
with panels at its front and sides. There 
was a gallery running around the sides 
and the tower end, which was often oc- 
cupied by sailors. That part of this gal- 
lery opposite the pulpit was occupied by 
the choir and a melodeon. After some 
years a large panel of crimson velvet 
was placed on the wall back of the pul- 
pit, making, to us children and perhaps 


to others, a very splendid addition to 
the solemn white of the walls. To our 
younger eyes, the general atmosphere of 
the building was most formal and for- 
bidding. I remember that my brother 
once admitted that he had, during his 
earliest attendance at the services of the 
church, harbored with profound awe, 
the idea that the pulpit was the throne 
of God. 

As was the custom in those days, I 
was taken to the services of the church 
at a very early age with considerable 
discomfort to myself; on one occasion, 
I could not have been over three years 


old, falling asleep, I fell from the pew 


seat to the floor—the seats were un- 
usually high—and immediately set up a 
loud cry, but was speedily hushed into 
silence. Later, when I was four or five 
years old, my dislike to such attendance 
was still strong. I remember that one 
Sunday I had some trouble with my eyes 
and my parents thought it best that I 
should remain at home, which plea 
me so much that next Sunday morning, 
although I had during the week en- 
tirely recovered, I again complained of 
opthelmic symptoms. My wise parents 
saw in this but the development of 
worldly cunning and peremptorily car- 
ried me off to church. 


pulpit, where he was out of sight to the 
congregation except those occupying the 
side galleries. The invocation was al- 
ways opened with these impressive 
words, “Gathered in these thine earthly 
courts this day.” 

The space under the tower was an open 
porch through which persons entering 
the lower part of the church passed, and 
in which stood the bell-ringer. Outside 
of this porch, under the sky, was a stair- 
way which led up to a platform from 
which a door led into the galleries of the 
church. The bell-ringer at one time was 
a man by the name of Hayward, whose 
occupation on week-days was that of 
stonemason. It happened ’on one occa- 
sion that unexpectedly the pastor was 
suddenly detained by illness. The lead- 
ing men of the congregation were at a 
loss to know what to do, and while they 
were anxiously discussing the situation 
Mr. Hayward, having finished ringing 
the bell, came up and offered to take the 
place of the pastor. Whether this propo- 
sition was welcomed or not I cannot say, 
but the bell-ringer proceeded to the pul- 
pit, conducted the service and preached a 
sermon, filling the congregation with 
great surprise over his unexpected dis- 
play of fluency, knowledge of human na- 
ture and acquaintance with Holy writ. 
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Twice in the history of the Bethel it 
narrowly escaped destruction by fire. In 
the good old whaling times there was a 
large three-story house built of wood 
standing on the makai side of Kiing 
street about where the McCandless block 
and Dimond’s store now are. One Satur- 
day evening it was burned to the ground. 
The fire was a hot one and the Bethel 
was in great danger, but was somew'! 
protected by a hau tree which grew near 
it on the side of Bethel street. That and 


the hand fire engines of the time had 
much to do with its escape. Again in 
the big conflagration of 1886, when a fire 
starting on Hotel street west of Nuuanu 
devastated a good part of Chinatown and 
swept down toward the opposite side of 
King street from the Bethel. The danger 
was so imminent that a force from a war 
vessel in port was procured to try and 
blow up the Sailors’ Home just makai o 
the Bethel to stop the course of the 
flames toward the business part of the 
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town. After a few failures and the ces- 
sation of the progress of the flames 
mauka of King street, the attempt was 
given up. The open space around the 
old International Hotel mauka of the old 
Castle & Cooke store, checked the fire in 
its course toward King street. 


A few years later, when the Bethel or- 
ganization united with the Fort Street 
Church to form the Central Union 
Church, the Bethel was taken down. 


Return of the Wanderers 


E left Honolulu on Saturday, May 

31st, reached Oberlin June 13th, 
and arrived in Boston June 28th. Re- 
turning from the Continent we arrived 
in Honolulu November 25th, and thus 
were absent from our island home but 
six days short of six months. 

On our journey Eastward, we tarried 
in Oberlin some days to renew old ac- 
quaintance, and to witness the College 
Commencement exercises, and were im- 
pressed with the changes from the Ober- 
lin of thirty and forty years ago. The 
uniformed choirs in the churches, and the 
uniform black robes with black mortar- 
board hats of the professors, and of the 
graduating class, marked a departure 
from the plain citizen’s garb of former 
days, and were a great surprise. One 
argument in favor of such uniforms we 
had not known, namely the greater econ- 
omy of uniform apparel. The choir girls, 
by the uniform, were saved from expen- 
sive competition among themselves, as to 
hats and dresses. 

We witnessed the graduating exer- 
cises of from 120 to 130 students, more 
than half of whom were young ladies. 

In Boston, during the earlier days of 
July, we experienced a degree of heat 
unknown to residents of Honolulu, the 


thermometer showing 105° in the shade. 
We noticed on these very hot days that 
draymen were carting coal to fill the cel- 
lars of forehanded citizens who were pre- 
paring for the cold of coming winter. 

We noted the strange fact, that in sev- 
eral of the grandest churches of the city, 
at noon day in mid-summer, there was 
not daylight enough to enable one to 
read. Gas light or electric lights were 
required to enable the preacher to read 
his sermon. The scarcity of fresh air, 
and of God-given daylight, made the 
panting victim long for the island home 
where these priceless treasures are free 
and abundant. 

Old Park Street Church, where so 
many of the missionary fathers to Ha- 
waii received their benediction and said 
their final farewell, was one of the best 
lighted churches of the city and was to 
us, a sacred spot, and the most frequented 
by us for Sabbath worship. Twice we 
worshiped with a church of colored peo- 
ple on Charles street. The sermons were 
good and profitable, while there was an 
air of genial good fellowship, that re- 
minded one of the atmosphere that fills 
a Hawaiian country audience. 

We spent four months in Boston in 
faithful study of historic documents of 
the greatest interest, to be found in the 
archives of the American Board. Limi- 


tations of time and conditions of health, 
to our great regret, forbade attendance 
at the Triennial Council and the Annual 
Meeting of the American Board, both of 
which were held in Kansas City. 

Returning Westward and homeward, 
while again for a few days we tarried in 
Oberlin, on the day of our departure, 
November 10, Oberlin, and all Northern 
Ohio, was buried in snow which in Ober- 
lin was two feet deep. 

On the 14th of November, as our train 
was approaching Oakland, we had the 
novel experience of an interview with an 
armed robber who took from the five 
passengers, and from the officers of our 
Pullman car, what money he could find 
upon our persons. Ten or fifteen minutes 
after he left us, our train brought us in 
safety to the Sixteenth Street Station of 
Oakland. Or bl GrUmiCis 


“Seventy Years” 
i 


“Yes, but what did 
you do in them”? 


The FRIEND need 
not blush to answer. 
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words: of the Apostle Paul to 

the Church at Ephesus (Ephesians 
4:1-16) seem peculiarly appropriate to 
our theme. The 16th verse especially 
states exactly the ideal which the Na- 
tional Council at Kansas City sought to 
realize. 

The men in that Council and in the 
Commission of 19, which had been ap- 
pointed to draft the revision of the con- 
stitution, attempted to make it true of 
Congregationalism just what Paul said is 
essential in any religious organization 
that would do effective work—that “all 
the body be fitly framed and kmt togeth- 
er through that which every joint sup- 
plieth, according to the working m duc 
measure of each several part so as to 
make the increase of the body unto the 
building up of itself in love.” 

There has been a growing feeling in 
recent years among the leaders of our 
communion that one of the weaknesses 
of Congregationalism was the looseness 
of the denominational organization,—the 
whole body was not as “fitly framed and 
knit together” as it might be. Some have 
felt that in our protest against any cen- 
tralized ecclesiastical authority, such as 
governs certain other branches of the 
Christian Church, we have swung to the 
other extreme and have suffered in de- 
nominational efficiency through too much 
independence on the part of the indi- 
vidual churches. We have lacked that 
esprit de corps, so to speak, that denomi- 
national loyalty which has characterized 
some of these other communions with 
their more centralized form of govern- 
ment. [ft has been difficult to provide ade- 
quate supervision over the weak and 
struggling churches when the larger, 
stronger churches each went on its own 
way, rejoicing in its strength and power, 
but paying little heed or feeling no par- 
ticular. responsibility for those churches 
not so fortunately situated. We have 
not carried out our Lord’s injunction, 
“Bear ye one anothers burden. The re- 
sult has been that we have in many places 
lost churches to other denominations who 
were in position to exercise a fostering 
care over them. Whole sections of the 
country which once were strongly Con- 
eregational are today dominated by 
Methodistism or Presbyterianism. These 
startling facts have set men to thinking 
and many have been the suggestions 


* Address delivered at Central Union 
Church Sunday morning, November 16, 1913, 
by the Associate Minister Rev. A. A. Eber- 
sole. 
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AN EPOCH-MAKING CHURCH COUNCIL’ 


(Congregationalism Reorganized for Greater 
Efficiency.) 


CREED* 


We believe in God the Father, in- 
finite in wisdom, goodness, and love; 
and in Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord 
and Saviour, who for us and our sal- 
vation lived and died and rose again 
and liveth evermore; and in the Holy 
Spirit, who taketh of the things of 
Christ and revealeth them to us, re- 
newing, comforting, and inspiring the 
souls of men. We are united in striv- 
ing to know the will of God as taught 
in the Holy Scriptures, and in our pur- 
pose to walk in the ways of the Lord, 
made known or to be made known to 
us. We hold it to be the mission of 
the Church of Christ to proclaim the 
Gospel to all mankind, exalting the 
worship of the one true God, and la- 
boring for the progress of knowledge, 
the promotion of justice, the reign of 
peace, and the realization of human 
brotherhood. Depending, as did our 
fathers, upon the continued guidance 
of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all 
truth, we work and pray for the 
transformation of the world into the 
kingdom of God; and we look with 
faith for the triumph of righteousness 
and the life everlasting. 


* Adopted by the National 
Kansas City. 


Council at 


voiced to remedy this defect in our de- 
nominational life. 

But there has been another more fatal 
point of weakness in* our present form 
of church administration which has been 
becoming more and more evident in re- 
cent years; and that is the lack of co- 
ordination between the various mission- 
ary societies. At the present time there 
are seven different benevolent societies 
through which the Congregational 
churches are doing their missionary 
work, each one with a separate constitu- 
tion, a separate voting constituency, a 
separate board of control, and separate 
officers. While most of the work is in 
separate fields, yet there is constant con- 
tact and over-lapping. Until the recent 
adoption of the Apportionment Plan by 
many of the churches, each of these so- 
cieties has each year gone up and down 
the land, making seven separate and dis- 
tinct appeals to the churches for financial 
support. This has become intolerable. 
The cry of the present day is for effi- 
ciency. There is a demand that the 
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waste that comes from duplication, mis- 
directed energy and inefficient manage- 
ment shall be stopped and that 100 per 
cent of effort shall produce 100 per cent 
of results. The men who in the business 
and industrial world have found it abso- 
lutely necessary to reorganize their es- 
tablishments in order to get adequate re- 
sults have been becoming more and more 
impatient with the surprising waste, the 
clumsy and bungling methods which 
have characterized our whole missionary 
enterprise. 

The time had come when the issue had 
to be fairly faced and met or the churches 
would lose the support even of the men 
which it has. Dr. Boynton put it patly 
in his opening address of the Council: 
“We are put squarely in the presence of 
an alternative. Either we must readjust 
our forces and effort and advance de- 
nominationally, or abandon hope of im- 
creasing influence in the religious history 
of America. There is no escape. It is 
either efficiency or exit for Congrega- 
tionalism.” : 

It was in response to this growing sen- 
timent, this rising demand for revision 
that the National Council at Boston in 
October, 1910 (three years ago) ap- 
pointed a Commission of Nineteen on 
Polity whose duty it was to be to formu- 
late a consistent and practicable scheme 
of administration and to submit to the 
next council a Constitution and By-Laws 
which should embody their judgment. 


The Council appointed on that Com- 
mission nineteen of the ablest and wisest 
men in Congregationalism—this the 
statesmanlike document which they finally 
presented abundantly proved. 


This commission held frequent meet- 
ings during the past three years and de- 
voted hours and days to discussion and 
deliberation. It was in constant corre- 
spondence with churches, associations 
and conferences, receiving more than 
one thousand letters, all of which were 
carefully considered. Through its com- 
mittees it held important conferences 
with missionary societies and other or- 
ganizations. Several times during these 
three years the Commission issued ten- 
tative reports, sending copies to all the 
churches, officers of missionary societies, 
and ministers, and after considering the 
replies which these elicited would pro- 
ceed to revise the proposed constitution. 

The final draft, after repeated revis- 
ions, was mailed to the delegates to the 
National Council just before we left for 
Kansas City. You will readily see with 
what a keen interest the 600 or more 
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delegates from all parts of the United 
States East and West, North and South, 
gathered at Kansas City on October 22d 
last, for the changes which the new con- 
stitution proposed were extremely radical 
and there were many misgivings as to 
whether it could be adopted without con- 
siderable compromise. 

The Commission held five open ses- 
sions—four at the noon hour from 12:30 
to 2 o’clock—(men would go without 
lunch in order to be present at these 
hearings )—and one night session from 
9:30 (after the regular evening pro- 
gram) until midnight. 

It was at this open forum that one heard 
men at their best. There was sharp dif- 
ference of opinion and consequently some 
splendid discussions—but the one thing 
that impressed me profoundly was that 
throughout all those sessions there was 
never once exhibited the slightest acrim- 
ony or bitterness of feeling. The whole 
discussion was carried on in a fine, gen- 
erous, exalted spirit; and one could not 
help but feel this was due in large meas- 
ure to the splendid ability and perfect 
frankness of the men on the Commis- 
sion of Nineteen. The spirit of fairness 
was so manifest they made us all feel 
that every suggestion, no matter by 
whom made, was to be given full con- 
sideration, that their one wish and de- 
sire was to know the will of the majority 
and incorporate that will in the final re- 
port. 

The climax of the Council came on 
Saturday, October 25th, when the entire 
forenoon was set aside for the final hear- 
ing and adoption of the report. The 
Commission has been in Executive Ses- 
sion until midnight, certain minor 
changes being made the last minute—- 
and the Kansas City printer, between 
that hour and nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing when the Council convened, had put 
the entire revised report into final printed 
form. The interest was intense. Speeches 
were limited to five minutes each. A 
strong effort was made to introduce cer- 
tain vital changes even then; but it soon 
became evident that there was already a 
remarkable unanimity in favor of adopt- 
ing the report as it stood. Amendment 
after amendment was voted down, only 
one or two minor alterations were made, 
and finally, at 12:30, the debate was de- 
clared closed, and after a few impressive 
words from Dr. Sanders, the Chairman 
of the Commission, and Dr. Boynton, the 
ex-moderator of the Council, also a mem- 
ber of the Commission, the vote was 
taken. 

The impressiveness of that occasion 
one will never forget. We seemed to be 
dominated by an irresistible spiritual 
power. We were not taking this action 
as individuals. We had the conscious- 
ness of being compassed about with a 
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great cloud of witnesses. 
and brethren of former Councils seemed 
to be present in spirit, solicitious in the 
outcome of that hour. The 750,000 Con- 
gregationalist members of the churches 


which we represented, were anxiously 


waiting to hear the result of the vote. 

Imagine, if you can, the emotion which 
swept through all our hearts when we 
found that the entire Council rose to its 
feet in solemn approval of the new con- 
stitution. Only one man registered his 
vote against it, and he was an old man 
who had deeded his farm to the Ameri- 
can Board and was under the delusion 
that this action of the Council might 
affect the validity of the corporation of 
the Board. His lone dissenting vote 
seemed but to accentuate the unanimity 
of the action. 

Is it any wonder that the audience 
spontaneously broke forth in the Dox- 
ology? We all felt that we had just par- 
ticipated in an historic—an epoch-mak- 
ing event. 

What, then are the new points of polity 
which this Constitution introduces,—just 
what are the changes which it proposes 
to effect? 


THREE INNOVATIONS. 


There are three important and vital 
changes—any one of which might well 
be considered radical and revolutionary. 


1. In the first place the nature and 
purpose of the National Council itself is 
completely changed. 

Heretofore the National Council has 
been the great open forum for the hear- 
ing of addresses on vital themes per- 
taining to the general progress of the 
Church and of the Kingdom of God, and 
for the transaction of such business as 
affected the cause of Christ throughout 
the Churches in general. It could pass 
resolutions and make suggestions to the 
churches, but had nothing directly to do 
with the management of any of the 
Church’s missionary or benevolent acti- 
vities. 

This new Constitution makes of the 
National Council the general adminis- 
trative body of all the work carried on 
by the Denomination. In it are to head 
up the various missionary organizations, 
home and foreign, as well as its educa- 
tional and benevolent societies. 

In fact the members of the National 
Council shall constitute the majority of 
the voting members of each of these so- 
cieties, so that the Council will hereafter 
practically conduct and control 

The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 

The Home Missionary Society, 

The Congregational Education 
ciety, ; 

The Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, 


So- 


The fathers . 
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instead of each of these having their 
own independent Boards and reporting 
only occasionally and as it pleased them 
to the General Church Constituency as it 
assembled once in three years at the Na- 
tional Council. 

In other words, the National Council 
hereafter will partake more of the na- 
ture of a great missionary business meet- 
ing, rather than pene: as it has been, an 
occasion for speech making and for the 
discussion of general religious themes. 

To give the. Council continuity, (for it 
can readily be seen that its membership 
must be continuous if it is to carry on 
the work of these societies) the Consti- 
tution provides that the delegates are to 
be elected for a term of four years. 

With the Council Meeting every two 
years, as it will hereafter, this makes all 
delegates hold over two sessions, one 
half being elected every two years. 

So when, for instance, the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association elects its next 
delegates to the National Council it musi 
try to find men who are likely to be able 
to attend the next two sessions of the 
Council, 7. e. 1915 and 1917. 


And these delegates, as I have indi- 
cated, will not only be members of the 
National Council, Bur ALSo voting mem- 
bers of each one of the Missionary and 
Benevolent Societies as well. 


2. The second feature in the new 
scheme is the creation of what is to be 
called “the Commission on Missions” 
composed of fourteen members, one-half 
of whom are to be elected at each bi- 
ennial session of the National Council. 

This commission is to have general 
supervision of all the missionary so- 
cieties, home and foreign. 

In other words this Commission will 


Leper Christmas 


Hy ahs aM 
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To be sure we can use the money 
contributions that have always come 
in. 

We have not failed for many 
years to send a box of sweets and 
fruits from the Board Rooms. 

The church building appeals to 
us more. The Christian lepers of 
our own communion ought to have 
a building in place of the old one 
now in ruins. 

They ought to have it for 
CHRISTMAS. The | Hawaiian 
churches out of their poverty have 
given $3000. It would be fine if in 
response to letters from G. P. Castle 
as chairman, the balance required 
—something like $3000 more— 
would be forthcoming. eae 
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in a sense be an Executive Committee of 
the Council which shall give the closest 
attention to the affairs of the Mission- 
ary Societies during the two year in- 
terval between the Council meetings. 

This you will see is a radical de- 
parture from the present situation when 
each society is a law unto itself, inde- 
pendent and autonomous. 

An attempt this, sure enough, to have 
“all the body fitly framed and kit to- 
gether.” 

It has also been thought, indeed is 
suggested by the Commission of 19, 
that this Commission on Missions can 
and should take over the work of ap- 
portionment. 

Since they, the men on this Commis- 
sion, are to make recommendations for 
securing greater efficiency in these So- 
cieties, they ought also to have something 
to say as to how the money is to be 
raised to carry on and extend the work. 

3. But the new departure, which has 
caused the most apprehension, and was 
longest and most bitterly opposed by 
certain sections of the denomination, is 
the creation of a Denominational Secre- 
tary, who, as Secretary both of the Na- 
tional Council and of the Commission 
on Missions, becomes the real super- 
vising and administrative head of the 
new organization. 

Some of the ministers and laymen, 
too, felt that this was but the first step 
toward Episcopacy, and that we were 
endangering the autonomy and indepen- 
dence of the local church. It seemed to 
them that it would be very easy for 
such an officer to gradually assume 
more and more authority over the af- 
fairs of the denomination. 

As one of these men put it—“What is 
this but a denatured bishop?” 

THE DANGERS OF CENTRALIZATION. 

By Rev. Edward A. George. 

“The effect of these proposals is de- 
pressing. It makes a Congregationalist 
feel that he has been following a false 
light. Why at this late date should we 
begin to grope after a centralized or- 
ganization, when Presbyterians and An- 
glicans and Romanists have had the ex- 
perience of centuries in developing one? 
Why should we go through all the ex- 
perimental stages when other denomina- 
tions have worked the whole thing out? 
Why should we “feebly struggle” when 
the Anglican saints “in glory shine” for 
this achievement? If we need a per- 
manent national secretary and other offi- 
cers of continuous authority to hold us 
together in a concatenated organization, 
why not become Episcopalians and adopt 
a bishop? If spiritual democracy is a 
failure, if the Congregational order has 
performed its office and is no longer 
adequate to modern conditions, let us 
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frankly abandon it for one more fitted 
to survive.” 

But this is, it seems to most of us, a 
wholly ungrounded fear. If we are go- 
ing to bring our forces into closer co- 
ordination we must, as a matter of 
course, have some one man at the head 
of the organization to see that the de- 
sired end is accomplished. 

The Commission of 19, in their report 
define his office very clearly and indi- 
cate the supreme importance and large 
possibilities of the position. 

As if by Providental Preparation 
there seemed to be one man in our fel- 
lowship, pre-eminently qualified to fill 
this difficult and all-important position, 
and when it came time to elect the 
Secretary under the New Constitution 
the Council with great enthusiasm and 
with absolute unanimity, chose Rev. 
Hupert C. HERRING. 

Dr. Herring has for the past six years 
been GENERAL SECRETARY of the Home 
Missionary Society, where he had achiev- 
ed wonderful results in the face of tre- 
mendous difficulties, proving himself to 
be “a prudent counselor, a constructive 
statesman, a tactful administrator, a 
forceful leader of men.” 

The election of Dr. Herring to be the 
executive head of the new order of 
things, was the fitting climax to a week 
of intense and absorbing interest and 
sent everyone away feeling confident 
that a new era had come in the united 
work of the Congregational churches of 
America. 

If, now, as Dr. Herring said in ac- 
cepting the Secretaryship, the six thou- 
sand churches in the Congregational 
Fellowship can have a new baptism of 
the Holy Spirit,— 

If the 750,000 members in_ these 
churches will but dedicate themselves a- 
new to more loyal devotion to the things 
for which Congregationalism primarily 
stands 
—the simple, devout worship of Al- 

mighty God 
—the practical and every day service 

of men. 

THEN with this improved organization 
which the new constitution does surely 
give us, we shall go on to new and 
greater achievements as a denomination, 
and add new glory and new honor to 
the name and fame of our Lord and 
Christ, the Great Head of the Church, 
the Saviour and Redeemer of Men. 


How Many Have’ 
COMPLETE: FILES 
of THE FRIEND? 
Please write us, if you have the whole 


or a part. Just now a file from 1885 to 
1912 is wanted. 
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Wars of the Friend 


Seven Great Battles in a Seventy 
Years War 


667 SHE pen is mightier than the 
Sword.” There was but one 
thirty years war on the battle fields of 
blood—that record can never be repeat- 
ed, for no nation or combination of na- 
tions could stand the expense of a long 
drawn out war under modern conditio 

but to THE FRIEND today belongs the dis- 
tinction of having carried on for Seventy 
Years a strenuous warfare, shedding 
much ink at the point of the pen, driving 
the enemy from one retreat to another, 
and still pressing forward in the eternal 
campaign for righteousness. During 
these seventy years many skirmishes of 
considerable importance have occurred in 
which the enemy was routed and his out- 
posts were taken, but in this brief record 
we can notice only some of the greater 
battles which, once begun, can never end. 


1. Assault on Fort Winepress. The 
first volley fired by THE FRIEND was di- 
rected against this stronghold, and in the 
successive years it has directed against it 
all the strategems, and forces of honor- 
able warfare. Against all who traffic 
in the fierce appetites and passions of 
men, against the powers of France and 
England forcing their liquors upon the 
little Kingdom of the Kamehameha’s, 
against the hitherto invincible Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, “against  princi- 
palities, against the powers, against 
the world rulers of this darkness” THE 
Frienp has fought and will fight until 
the fight is won, and we have fair hope 
that ere we have reached the four-score 
years these fair islands will be rid of the 
curse that has brought death into this 
Eden of the Pacific. 


Il. A Great Naval Engagement. 
Seventy years ago we announced our- 
selves as ““The Seamen’s Friend.’”’ We 
enlisted the Seamen of the Pacific from 
the whalers, the commercial sailing craft 
and the naval ships of all nations, in a 
fight against the use of liquors and 
opium, against gambling and _ lotteries, 
and in behalf of clean speech, pure 
morals and the worship of God. We 
fought for their homes, their wives and 
their children and their honor as men. 
We fought to secure justice for them 
against oppressive ship masters and own- 
ers; and contended for justice toward ship 
owners and masters against the runaway 
and the deserter. We fought for the pro- 
tection of the Flag in behalf of foreign 
sailors on American ships, and for the 
triumph of humane principles upon the 
highways of the seas. 
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Ill. Battle of Missionary Ridge. So- 
called because of the onslaught of those 
forces that threatened to corrupt the 
ideals. and patriotism of the army of 
God. Direct assaults against the “Faith 
of our Fathers’ and attempts to under- 
mine the institutions for which they laid 
down their lives, have more than once 
imperilled these islands. The name of 
Literary Generals Damon, Coan, Bishop, 
Gulick and others have become world 
famous in their defense of strongholds. 
Whole armies of Oriental faiths have 
come outnumbering us ten to one, but the 
shout of victory is heard in the kingdom 
of God, and its willing captives are now 
going back to the lands from whence 
they came to plant our standards there. 

Nor should we omit to mention the 
stand of our army for reverence for the 
holy name of God, observance of one day 
each week for rest and worship, and the 
bringing together in unity God’s people 
of every name, in Churches by the name 
of “Union,” and in the alliance called the 
Federation of the Churches in the city 
of Honolulu. 

IV. Engagement at Brotherhood 
Crossroads. Here we have been chal- 
lenged by the terrifiic forces of race 
prejudice and suspicion, but in no spot 
on the great battlefield of the world has 
there been so thorough a capitulation of 
the enemy to a recognition of the ideals, 
and a realization of the practice, of the 
Brotherhood of the races. Hawaii is the 
Gibraltar of the World in this great war- 
fare, and the echoes from Fortress Friend 
are heard in every nation. 

V. Slaughter of the Germ. Location 
indeterminate. The enemy is skilled at 
Guerrilla warfare and is still in the as- 
cendant. But THE FRIEND has given him 
chase in every mountain, valley and 
swamp. He attacks our people, our ani- 
mals, our cane, fruits, flowers, trees, 
ground, water and atmosphere. Away 
back in 1844 THE FRIEND was vaccinat- 
ing, segregating and medicating and, 
with each new appearance of the enemy 
in whatever guise, has been foremost in 
the conflict, bringing to bear on the elu- 
sive foe the searchlights and implements 
of modern warfare. 

VI. Establishment of City Beautiful. 
The war is not ended, but the vision of 
those who declared it seventy years ago, 
is beginning to materialize in a City 
Beautiful, here and in many parts of the 
islands. “The Life of the Land is Pre- 
served by Righteousness.” Clean Gov- 
ernment, Progressive Legislation, Good 
Roads; introducing of trees plants, 
fruits, and flowers from all parts of the 
earth, preserving the forests, beautifying 
the camps and all that goes to make 
these islands a Paradise, this has been 
the fight of THE Frienp for many de- 
cades. 
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VII. Planting the Flag of the Prince 
of Peace. Men argue that the human 
race can not progress without warfare. 
We Believe That. We fight for the sub- 
stitution of the pen for the sword; of 
ink for blood;; of plowshares for 
weapons of steel and of pruninghooks for 
spears; we fight for the recognition of 
the International Court, and for the re- 
clamation of men and money from the 
conflicts which devastate to the conflicts 
that make the desert rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. BSS: 


Oe ote ot 
we te Me 


World’s Evangelical Alliance 


Topics Suggested for Week of Universal 
and United Prayer. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 4th. 
Texts for Sermons or Addresses. 


“The Kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the Kingdoms of our Lord.”’— 
INGE oly 15), 


MONDAY, JANUARY 5th. 
Thanksgiving and Humiliation. 
That there is still set before us an 
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open door for the Gospel. 

Scripture readings: 2 Samuel vii. 18- 
29) Psalm xevi. i; 2) Dimothy 1115; Rev. 
Hi 7e22, 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 6th. 


The Church Universal—The “One Body” 
of Which Christ Is the Head. 


That all Christians may recognize the 
obligation of consecrating themselves and 
their wealth to the service of God. 

Scripture Readings: Eph. i. 15-23; 
Eph. iii. 10-21; 1 Cor. ii. 1-5; Col. i. 18- 
24; 2 John. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY /th. 
Nations and Their Rulers. 

For the awakening of the Churches to 

the perils of immorality. 


For a righteous and lasting World 
Peace. 


Scripture Reading: 1 Tim. ii. 1-8; 1 
Retermiterlo- lac saline xextver. lesalin 
CXXXVIII. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 8th. 


Missions. 
For blessing on all Missionary agen- 


e) 


ie) 


But not forgot 
Is that hallowed spot, 


The Stranger’s Friend! 
How did it end? 


MALE OLD BET HEL 
AND ITS CHAPLAIN 


Oa Aim ale 


Trailing, dusky wings of years, 

Towering clouds of lime-white smoke, 
(For the angel of death through fire spoke, ) 
Gentle mist of human tears— 

Alas, they blur the picture we would trace. 


Coral chapel in grassy plot, 


And the fountain flowing freely in the 
little corner space. 


Seaman, wanderer, brothers, all, 
Beachcomber, whaler, homesick lad, 
Ne’er-do-well, good, indifferent, bad,— 
Memory echoes the cheery call,— 

“Come, Boys, I say, to old Bethel with me!” 


How far will that stone its ripples send, 


If you drop it, even softly,—in yon 
blue-and-purple sea ? 
—Mary Dillingham Frear. 
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cies, Evangelistic, Medical, Educational 
and Industrial. 

Scripture Readings: Matthew xxviii. 
18-20; Acts iv. 31-37; Galatians i. 6-11; 
Romans x. 11-15; 2 Thess. iii. 1-5. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 9th. 

Families, Educational Establishments and 
the Young. 


For increasing recognition of the obli- 
gation of daily Family Worship. 

Scripture Reading: Psalm ciiw..1/; 
cxix. 9-11 and cxxx; 2 Tim. ii. 15-17; 
Joshua i. 1-9 and xxiv. 15; Proverbs i. 
/-Ovand xyvui33: 

Scripture Readings: Zech. xii. 9-10; 
Romans xi. 1-15; Psalm. ii. and Ixvii, 2; 
Isaiah Ix. 1-3. 


The Memorial Building 


HALL the Hawaiian Board and in- 

cidentally THr FrigeND have a new 
home? The staff of the Board has not 
had the best of offices in which to do its 
work, and the members of the Board 
have had many meetings where good 
“trades” would have added much to the 
comfort of those present. The location 
of the present building, so far as the 
part of town goes, has been considered 
excellent, as it is well situated for the 
purpose of sale of books, convenient for 
visitors from the other islands, and for 
the transaction of the general business 
of the Board. The question of remod- 
elling the present building has been con- 
sidered a number of times, with the 
view of making it better adapted for the 
comfort and convenience of those who 
used it, and to make provision for the 
safe keeping of the records and papers 
of historical interest belonging to the 


3oard, now scattered and in unsafe 
places. 
You will remember that it was the 


generosity of Mr. and Mrs. P. C. Jones 
which gave the Board its present home. 
Not long ago Mr. Jones also gave .a 
large sum which could be used for 
building purposes and expressed his wii- 
lingness that the present property be 
disposed of if it seemed to be for the 
best. It is some time now since the 
question came up of acquiring the prop- 
erty on the corner opposite the present 
location. While there have been many 
delays, arrangements were finally com- 
pleted for the purchase of the corner re- 
ferred to, viz, the South East corner of 
Merchant and Alakea streets, containing 
an area of 15,870 square feet, at a total 
cost of the Board of $41,500. At about 
the same time it was found that the 
property now occupied could be sold for 
$20,000, and this has been done, the 
Board taking a lease for a year of the 
upper floor. 


THESE R BEN.D 
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“Contemporaries” 


=O\ 
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Born in 1843, and therefore the same age as “The Friend’, were Mrs. J. M. Atherton, 


(Top); Mrs. R. W. Andrews, (Left); Mrs. 
Emerson, (Bottom) shown above. Other 


Luther Severance, 
“Cousins” born in the same year, whose pho- 


(Right); and Mr. Joseph S. 


tographs were not available, are Miss Anna Paris, Mrs. Waters (Sarah Coan) now in New 
York, and Mrs. Inch (Clara Dibble), of Washington, D. C, 


This virtually commits the Board to 
the erecting of a new building. What 
should be the nature of such a building ? 
Should it be a_ business block with 
stores and offices to rent in addition to 
the rooms required for the Board? Or 
should it take on the character of a 
memorial to mission work on the Islands 
and become a center of religion and 
philanthropic work, a headquarters for 
those activities making for the good of 
the community?» Would it not be well 
to have a building which should in its 
very architecture stamp it as different 
from the ordinary, and one which, situ- 
ated in the midst of “big business” would 
suggest higher aims? 


It is with this in mind that the build- 
ing committee which has been instructed 


to secure plans for submission to the 
Board in endeavoring to plan a building 
which shall provide rooms and_ offices 
for the Board, also rooms suitable for 
down town offices for churches when 
such are required, for Christian En- 
deavor, Anti-Saloon, Associated Charity, 
and similar organizations, all to be 
housed in a building, plain, dignified and 
distinctive. 


The committee is not yet ready to re- 
port, either upon the elevation or the 
interior arrangements, but the title 
page shows a sketch which has been sub- 
mitted by the architect to give an idea 
in a general way of the kind of building 
which the committee has in mind. At 
different times it has been suggested 
that some memorial should be erected to 
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honor and keep in mind the memory of 
the missionary fathers and mothers who 
did such magnificent work for the cause 
of Christianity in these Islands; and a 
number of those, who as descendants of 
the missionaries, or as intensely inter- 
ested in the work done in the past and 
now being done, have indicated a desire 
to have part in the erection of some 
memorial, it is hoped that their plan for 
a new building such as has been referred 
to may meet with their approval and 
have their hearty support. Later, when 
deeds have been passed and the prob 
able cost of the building ascertained, 
figures will be given showing what will 
be required, but if expectations are re- 
alized a large part of the cost of the 
building will be met from the proceeds 
of the sale of the new land which will 
not be required for the building. While 
the present is not the most auspicious 
time for presenting this matter to the 
supporters of the Board, yet the figures 
which the treasurer hopes to soon show, 
will, it is believed, convince all of the 
wisdom of the move even at this time. 
Not at all as a report from the building 
committee, this method of bringing the 
matter to the attention of the readers of 
THE FRIEND is taken by a 
Member of the 
Building Centni'ttee. 

Nee Pe 
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The Friend as a Temperance Paper 

By W: D: WESTERVELT. 

TTENTION has been called in oth- 

er papers to the title under which 
the first copy of THE FRIEND was issued 
in January, 1843. It was simply “Tem- 
perance Advocate.” Its prospectus was 
short—‘The Temperance Advocate will 
be issued whenever the progress of the 
cause shall demand its appearance, 4 
single numbers 12% cents, 10 single 
numbers 25 cents.” There were three 
articles and a word of introduction. All 
were brimful of temperance. 

The Honolulu people wanted Dr. Sam- 
uel C. Damon to publish this paper regu- 
larly as a monthly, and subscribed about 
$100 to provide for its first year’s need. 
Dr. Damon was pastor of the Seamen’s 
Bethel and was doing a fine work in 
fixing the love of God and the fear of 
sin in the hearts of his hearers. The 
more he knew about seamen the more he 
hated their most deadly enemy—so he 
made a double title for his February 
number, “Temperance Advocate and Sea- 
man’s Friend.” At once he sounded the 
call for “total abstinence.” Dr. Damon 
wanted the best there was in men and 
felt keenly that he could not get it by 
any temporizing halfway measures. . The 
disease which destroyed manhood would 
not be totally healed unless there was 

complete removal of the cause. 
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In Volume II, 1844, Dr. Damon chang- 
ed the title to “The Friend of Temper- 
ance and Seamen.” 


During this year the continual presen- 
tation of the evils of strong drink and the 
benefits of total abstinence led to many 
pledge signers and several small temper- 
ance societies on various ships. Letters 
from Captains and Seamen stirred the 
lovers of human welfare, and in August, 
1844 “The Hawaiian Total Abstinence 
Union” was organized. During 1844 the 
sale at auction of licenses for saloons 
was noticed with the statement that one 
license was bought by a friend of tem- 
perance with the hope of shutting out 
that one evil. There was thorough dis- 
cussion of such topics as “Drunkards 
Begin their Course When they are Boys,” 
and “Is the Traffic in Intoxicating 
Drinks Immoral?” 


In the first numbers of Volume III, 
1845, Dr. Damon adopted the simple title 
which has characterized our journal to 
the present time as “The Friend.” Ina 
sub-headline the objects sought by the 
editor were specifically stated, “A semi- 
monthly journal devoted to temperance, 
seamen, marine and general intelligence.” 
He tried to make the paper a true friend 
to the home as well as the community. 
He asked such questions as these: “Has 
the wife no fears for her husband who 
sips statedly or even occasionally from 
the intoxicating cup?” “Has the moth- 
ers no reason to fear that her influence 
may give a bias to the minds of her chil- 


dren that will end in their ruin?” The 
public discussed such topics as ‘The 
Benefits of Total Abstinence.” Attention 


is called from time to time to the growth 
of good order in the streets of Honolulu. 
The past evil was sometimes contrasted 
with the influence of total abstinence— 
as in the following paragraph: “A few 
years since it was so common for drunk- 
ards to be seen in the streets that the 
disgusting sight occasioned no surprise. 
Now one says ‘I saw a drunken sailor 
the first time this shipping season.’ ” 
Then again, “Mechanics have risen more 
than 100 per cent the past 18 months. 
Work is promptly and well done” ; “Who 
is responsible for the improvement in 
Honolulu? Not those who put the bot- 
tle to their neighbor’s mouth, not those 
who import strong drink. No! Nor 
those who claim that temperance is a 
good thing, but by their personal in- 
fluence cause the glass to pass from hand 
to hand. No! the work has been done 
by the general influence from abroad and 
the efforts of Total Abstinence in Hono- 
lulu.” 

Through the different volumes of THE 
FRIEND runs the record of the birth and 
death of various organizations for the 
salvation of men who have been sent to 


the depths of a personal hell by the aw- 
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ful power of an appetite for intoxicating 
liquors, and always there has been the 
record of good work done, men saved 
and above all the agitation kept vividly 
alive of education for the sake of saving 
the children and youth of the islands 
from beginning to be drunkards. The 
writer in the limited space granted for 
this article cannot do any more than 
make a statement which is exceedingly 
feeble when compared with the record of 
seventy-five years of strong work. Dr. 
Damon and the grand old men and wom- 
en who were American missionaries in 
these islands and some splendid workers 
of European birth have never forgotten 
the needs of men, the power of evil and 
the benefits of total abstinence as the best 
foundation for the permanent welfare of 
the citizens of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Tue FRiENpD in all its various editors 
since the time of Dr. Damon has been a 
tree whose magnificent fruit has always 
been the thought expressed in a multi- 
tude of ways—Destruction of wrong and 
development of right for the good of 
men and this best accomplished by total 
abstinence. 


oy eM 0% 
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The Hawaiians have from time im- 
memorial entertained a belief in a deity 
whom they called Pele. She, they be- 
lieved, had control of the volcano Kila- 
uea. Lono was one of her friends, but 
once when he happened to insult her, she 
began to pursue him. He fled in great 
terror, and passing his home in his flight 
he cried, “Aloha, aloha’’, to his wife and 
children, but could not stop for Pele was 
in close pursuit. Shortly he came to the 
shore where he found a man just landing 
in a fishing canoe. He immediately siezed 
the canoe and pushed out to sea. When 
Captain Cook arrived, he received th> 
name “Lono”, the people supposing him 
to be the same personage who had left in 
a canoe, now returning in a much larger 
vessel.—F rom an early Friend. 
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En route to China to become a missionary, 
Miss Janet Macdonald was recently in Ho- 
nolulu, the guest of her aunt, Miss Ida Mac- 
donald. The young woman is a member of 
a missionary party sent out by the Presby- 
terian Board of Canada. She will be station- 
ed temporarily at Honan, North China. 


Your Grandmother 


took 
THE FRIEND 


Help your grandchildren 
to the same privilege 
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1843 


The first Seamen’s paper in the United States. 
Any items of interest to seamen and the ‘waterfront’ will be found in these columns. 
HENRY ALLEN, Editor 
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THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
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The FRIEND now revives the old feature. 


HE Volturno disaster is now a closed 

incident so far as the general public 
is concerned. This is a rapid age. This 
passing show has too many and frequent 
sensations of dimensions entitling them 
to rank as “Thrillers.” For any public 
mind, the nine days wonder of our fath- 
ers is no longer popular; blood curdling 
indeed, and of world-wide significance 
must be the calamity which would com- 
mand front page space for two consecu- 
tive days in these hustling times. 

Captain Inch, master of the ill-fated 
V olturno, when he arrived in New York 
on the Kroonland was at once taken cap- 
tive by those implacable “head-hunters,”’ 
the reporters. They sought to wring 
from him an admission that he was a 
hero, but Captain Inch appears to be 
what his name partly suggests, “Every 
inch a man and sailor.” “I’m no hero! 
Any good sailor would have done what 
I did. Its all in a day’s work.” 

The tribute of affection paid by Cap- 
tain Inch to the “True Sailor” is one 
worth its face value. It takes a sailor to 
justly appraise the worth of his fellow 
craftsman, and Captain Inch is a sailor; 
make no mistake about that. Any man 
who like himself, has bucked the “Roar- 
ing Westerlies,”’ off the Horn in old wind- 
jammers cannot help becoming a sailor. 

The western ocean trade is usually re- 
garded as the “Rough House School” of 
seamanship, but, take it from one who 
knows, that you'll never get really up to 
what’s what in sea-going until you’ve 
beaten your way around Cape Horn, or 
Good Hope, before the mast in a wind- 
jammer. 

Well done, Old Shipmate! We of the 
Old School understand, without ringing 
in heroism, or public demonstration. 


My ote a 
ye Me Me 


Career of the Barque S. C. Allen 
Almost at an End. 


Owing to the strong southerly winds 
which prevailed these last few days, the 
hope of saving the “S. C. Allen” is scant. 

Situated as she was, the winds have 
caused her to drift across the reef, break- 
ing her back. Anchored with heavy an- 
chors, when the winds rose, her chains 
parted. She drifted inshore, keeling over 
on her port side, and caused her downfall, 
to complete the work of destruction, and 
add another to the list of ill-fated vessels 


who met their end in that same locality. 
K. Matsumoto, the owner of the barque, 
salvaged 400,000 feet of lumber, losing 
nothing in his deal. 


Me Me ot 
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The schooner “Robert Searles” has 
been sold to the Inter-Island Navigation 
Company for the sum of $1250. The 
steamship company also bought what was 
left of the vessel’s lumber cargo on pri- 
vate terms. 


Mote o% 
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The U. S. Navy Department has ac- 
cepted the bid of D. B. Dearborn, New 
York, for the transportation of coal from 
the “Atlantic Range” to Honolulu by the 
American sailing ship “John Eua” 4200 
—4300 tons capacity at $6 per ton. 

The Kestral left December 4 for Fan- 
ning Island with cold storage and sup- 
plies. Fifteen days will be consumed in 
making the voyage. 


fe fe of 
Local Seamen Not Exempt. 


An important decision was rendered 
recently by the Supreme Court in the 
caseof J.) Schank vsy Hiw@isGlark 
defendant, and the Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Co. garnishee, in which it is 
held that, under the Federal Status the 
wages of a seaman engaged in the mer- 
chant trade between the ports in this 
Territory, the seaman not having been 
shipped by a Shipping Commissioner, 
may be attached by a creditor in gar- 
nishment proceedings. 

The case was appealed directly from 
the District Court of Honolulu on points 
of law to the Supreme Court. 

Judge Monsarrat gave judgment in 
Schank’s favor. 


Mo te 
ye Me we 


Hands Across the Sea. 


We congratulate our able and vigorous 
contemporary (?) The Coast Seaman's 
Journal on having just entered on the 
twenty-seventh year of its life. Long 
may it flourish, say we! 


Oo ey & 
we he te 


Visitors to the Water Front. 


Don’t ever call a schooner a ‘ship. 
Don’t call a ship a boat in writing of in- 
cidents or disaster to a ship. Call her a 
ship all the way through. Of a schooner 
or brig or brigantine keep the name all 
through—don’t write it ship or boat. 


There is one general term for all rigs 
—that is vessel. Have a bit of regard 
for the feelings of the old salt and don’t 
write Sou-East and Nor-East. Good 
nautical grammar is sou-west, nor-west, 
south-east and north-east. 


Me ate ot 
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APTAIN REMNANT of the “Lu- 

ciline’”’ reported that on July 5, in 
latitude 39.40, longtitude 48.19, he sight- 
ed a comparatively old wreck, standing 
vertically in the water, with about eight 
feet of its length extending above the 
waves. The “Titanic” went down in 
latitude 41.40, longtitude 50.14. The 
wreck was covered with a marine growth 
of comparatively recent formation, tend- 
ing to show that it had been in the wa- 
ter a little more than a year. 

The derelict had the appearance, Cap- 
tain Remnant said, of being held down 
by anchors in shoal water, and of being 
buoyed up by water-tight compartments. 
He is of the opinion that it is the forward 
part of the “Titanic,” which, it was said, 
split in two just before it sank. 

The mystery surrounding the loss of 
the “Titanic” brings to our notice the 
loss of the P. & O. steamer “Quetta” in 
1890, in the outside passage of the 
“Great Barrier Reef” off the coast of 
Australia, whilst on her way from Syd- 
ney to England, only nine persons being 
saved out of some three hundred and odd 
souls. 

On a calm moonlight night, with a 
smooth sea the “Quetta” struck an ob- 
stacle and in three minutes disappeared, 
leaving only to mark the place a mass of 
struggling human beings and wreckage. 

Divers sent later to investigate, found 
the starboard side of her literally torn 
out below the water line by a sunken 
coral rock resembling a church steeple, 
which had been built up slowly but surely 
in the direct fairway of all homeward 
and outward bound vessels. 

For years vessels had, no doubt, passed 
within a few feet of this sunken menace 
to navigation, they being utterly ignorant 
of the fact, and only when the “Quetta” 
met her fate did mariners know how 
close was their “Call” at times by the 
work of the coral or marine insects of re- 
cent formation. 


‘7 
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The American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company announces a special service via 
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the Tehuantepec route for the direct 
delivery of cargo from San Francisco, 
Oakland Long Wharf, San Diego, San 
Pedro, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland to 
Philadelphia and -Boston. Shipments 
will be handled in carload lots only, but 
on the basis of New York rates; that is, 
except wharfage charges and other in- 
cidental charges customary at the re- 
spective ports; such incidental charges, if 
any, to be on account of consignees and 
in addition to the freight rate——Pacific 
Marine. 


2, 
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The Seamen of America owe an in- 
estimable debt of gratitude to Senator 
La Follette of Wisconsin. It was mainly 
due to his efforts—his unmatched champ- 
ionship and his tireless, unselfish devo- 
tion to a cause that lacked assistance— 
that made possible the Seamen’s sweep- 
ing victory in the Senate. More power 
to the Senator from Wisconsin! May 
his reward be plentiful while he is yet 
in his prime and while he yet has the full 
measure of vision and the rare courage 
to do the things about which others 
dream.. 

The Police Commission of San Fran- 
cisco, by unanimous vote, has adopted a 
resolution declaring that no more liquor 
licenses are to be issued henceforth in 
what is now known as the Barbary 
Coast District, except for “straight” sa- 
loons. Also, the employment of females 
is to be stopped, and no woman will be 
allowed to visit the “dives.” Dancing 
will not be permitted. All of which 
means, if the police are to act in accord- 
ance with the letter and spirit of the reso- 
lution that the Barbary Coast is to be put 
out of business. 


Se ate oh 
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NEW ENGLAND BREEZE. 


Dear FRIEND: 

You asked for some account of our 
vacation. I fear there is not much to in- 
terest others in the experiences of a quiet 
and restful vacation such as ours was. 
You must be New England born to ap- 
preciate the thrill of our first sight of the 
home-land and know the Connecticut 
valley to understand how beautiful a 
world we found ourselves in, and then 
go to Mount Holyoke College to meet a 
child from whom you had been long 
parted, and then go to your old church 
to realize the interest and joy of those 
first days of our arrival at the journey’s 
end. We settled down for the summer 
at the dear old homestead among the 
White Mountains, and in making gard- 
ens, milking cows, caring for horses, 
raising chickens, hunting birds (not with 
a gun), picking berries, walking in the 
woods, showing pictures of Hawaii, and 
answering questions about our new hom 
we gained the rest we sought. 
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We found people eager to hear about 
our islands. There is some _ indefinite 
knowledge and much definite ignorance 
about Hawaii in the States. A hand- 
book for the study of missions tells you 
that Honolulu is on Kauai, and a num- 
ber of people thought we must touch at 
Manila. to reach Honolulu. Questions 
both curious and serious were asked us: 
“What do you have to eat?’ “Don’t 
pineapples grow on trees? I’ thought 
they did.” “Do you like the natives?” 
“Do you like the Chinaman?” “How do 
you get along in Hawaii with the Jap- 
anese?” “What is poi?’ 

My old church wanted to hear about 
Christian work in Hawaii. The story of 
the leper church and of the Hawaiian 
pastors who had become lepers interest- 
ed, especially, the Young Pilgrim Band 
of Christian Endeavor, who sent me this 
note and a gift: 


“Dear Mr. Burnham: 


“The lesson tonight at our Endeav- 
or meeting was about pleasing God. We 
thought it would please God if we sent 
some of our money to help build a church 
for the lepers you told us about this 
morning. Will you please take it to 
them for us.” 


It surprised many people to learn that 
there was a protestant church among the 
lepers of Molokai, and that any one be- 
sides Father Damien had become a 
leper while doing Christian work there. 

When the snow began to appear on 
Mount Washington and the frosts to nip 
the gardens and the birds to fly south- 
ward, we began to pack and to think 
with new interest of our Hawaiian home 
and work. 


The culmination of our vacation was 
at Kansas City and the National Coun- 
cil of our churches. In that busy West- 
ern city we enjoyed the hospitality of two 
worthy Congregational women, an auto- 
mobile ride over the city, and two snow 
storms, and the Council. 


The Council was self-conscious, and 
thought and said it was a great one in 
other respects than the number of mem- 
bers on its roll. And, indeed, it was a 
great representative gathering. The 
great missionary societies were there in 
annual session. There were home mis- 
sionaries to tell of the problems of the 
frontier; there were city miss‘onaries 
to tell of the complex work among the 
foreign born people; there were pastors 
from the east and the west, from the 
north and from the south; there were 
teachers of the Indian and the Negro, 
and the friends of the immigrants. There, 
too, were missionaries from foreign 
fields, Japan, China, Mexico, Albania, 
Micronesia and other lands. The story 
of a world-wide work was told us. The 
work in our own Hawaii had splendid 
presentation by Mr. Ebersole. 
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The exhibits of the various missionary 
societies covering many square feet of 
space were centers of continued inter- 
est and made us aware of this great and 
varied work through the seeing of the 
eyes. The Hawaiian delegates wish 
there had been a Hawaiian exhibit. 

The Council met with a great question 
before it; would it adopt a new constitu- 
tion. The proposed constitution was in 
the hands of the delegates before tl 
Council assembled, and all knew what 
the important work was to be. 

There was a varied program with im- 
portant reports and inspiring addresses, 
a Council sermon on Sunday and the 
tender fellowship of the communion, but 
there was no time of such intense and 
subdued feeling as that which marked the 
moments of the final vote upon the adop- 
tion or rejection of the proposed Constit- 
tution. That was the supreme moment 
of the Council. One may still feel, but 
can hardly describe, its solemnity. It did 
indeed seem that we were led by one 
spirit—the Holy Spirit of God. 

There were no acrimonious debates. 
The amendments offered were adopted 
or rejected without creating a sadly dis- 
appointed minority. The Council was of 
one mind in its final action, be that act- 
ion, as the future will show, wise or un- 
wise. But one vote was recorded against 
the new Constitution. 

There was a sense of elation that the 
movement towards closer fellowship of 
the churches and closer union of the mis- 
sionary societies to the churches had at 
last become embodied in new laws and 
by-laws. 

What shall we say of this new Consti- 
tution? We may say this: The things 
in church government we love are ex- 
pressed in it; “the freedom and responsi- 
bility of the individual soul and the right 
of private judgment”; “the autonomy of 
the local church”, the “the fellowship of 
the churches.” The great common and 
vital beliefs of the churches are express- 
ed in the article on Faith. There, too, is 
fine definition of the mission of the 
church: “We hold it to be the mission of 
the Church of Christ to proclaim the 
Gospel to all mankind, exalting the wor- 
ship of the one true God, and laboring 
for the progress of knowledge, the 1 
motion of justice, the reign of peace, 
and the realization of brotherhood.” 

The new machinery is yet untried, but 
if, when tried thoroughly it shall be 
found wanting, we have no ecclesiastical 
powers or Mede and Persian laws to for- 
bid us from changing it. 

The vacation ended at Kansas City. 
The journey thence was a struggle with 
delayed trains and rough seas. 


Yours truly, 


Collins G. Burnham. 
ahaina bs HeeNov LOmLO IS: 
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Che Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii 


By George W. Paty 
PROHIBITION BY KAMEHAMEHA 


N 1818, about a year before his death, 

having become convinced that liquor 
was injuring his people, Kamehameha 
called a great council of all his chiefs on 
the island of Hawaii, at Kailua, causing 
a large grass council house to be built 
for the express purpose of holding the 
meeting with his chiefs therein. Among 
other subjects he brought up for discus- 
sion was that of the manufacture and 
consumption of liquor. After due con- 
sideration with the chiefs, he said to 
them: 


“IT COMMAND YOU EVERY ONE 
TO: GO HOME, EACH -TO7 YOUR 
OWN DISTRICT, AND DESTROY 
EVERY LIQUOR Jo UIiLe WALICED 
YOU: FIND... DISTILLING “AND 
DRINKING LIQUOR ARE TABU 
FROM THIS TIME FORWARD.” 


It is further related that the chiefs im- 
mediately returned home and carried out 
the King’s orders. The council house 
was thereupon by the King’s orders torn 
down so that it might not be used foi: 
any other purpose, as an indication of 
the King’s opinion of the importance of 
the occasion. 


He ote o% 
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f Biceoes campaign for Lincoln-Lee 
Pledges by the Anti-Saloon League 
of Hawaii had the hearty co-operation 
of all the churches and Sunday Schools 
in the city with one exception, and of 
thirty churches and Sunday Schools on 
the other Islands early returns show en- 
couraging results. It will be two weeks 
yet before the full returns are in. 
Honor roll of magazines not adver- 
tising liquor: All-Story, American Boy, 
American Magazine, Argosy, Cavalier, 
Century, Circle, Collier's, Country Life 
in America, Current Literature, Delin- 
eator, Designer, Everybody’s Magazine, 
Garden Magazine, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Housekeeper, Household, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Ladies’ World, Literary Digest, 
Living Age, McClure’s Magazine, Mod- 
ern Priscilla) New England Magazine, 
New Iidea Woman’s Magazine, Review 
of Reviews, Saturday Evening Post, 
Serap-Book, St. Nicholas, Suburban 
Life, Uncle Remus Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, World Today, Wom- 
ans Magazine, Youth’s Companion, 
Physical Culture, the Farm Journal. 
“Less than ten of 786 newspapers in 
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the state of Kansas accept liquor adver- 
tisements.” 


HONOLULU HONOR ROLL: 
STAR-BULLETIN 

CELSO. 

THE FRIEND 

PARADISE .OF “THE PACIRIC 
KUOKOA. 


“Tf these papers and magazines can 
live without liquor ads. so can any paper 
or magazine that has the interests of 
the community enough at heart to stand 
for a cleaner, purer, political, civic and 
religious atmosphere.” 
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Digest of Field Reports for Quarter 
Ending September 30, 1913 


Presented by General Superintendent 
Oleson at Hawatian Board Meeting, 
November 14, 1913. 


HIS quarter each year chronicles 
the culmination of the year’s work 
in the Annual Conference of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association, the suc- 
ceeding month of vacation and prepara- 
tion for the work of another year, and 
the actual inauguration of such work. 
The Annual Conference this year at 
Kawaiahao Church was a notable orfe in 
the work accomplished, in the results 
reported, and in the spirit that pervaded 
all the meetings. There was hearty par- 
ticipation by the delegates in the anniver- 
sary exercises commemorating on the 
same day the Jubilee pastorate of Rev. 
H. H. Parker, and the half century of 
mission work by the Hawaiian Board. 
The esteem in which this Board is held 
by all our churches was evidenced 
throughout the Conference. A striking 
feature was the interest developed in the 
competitive concert by representatives 
from all parts of the territory. This ef- 
fort to promote interest in a higher type 
of church music, has already met with a 
remarkable response justifying the un- 


dertaking. 
During this quarter, there have been 


some forward steps taken in the organiza- 
tion of teacher training classes, and of 
women’s and girls’ clubs. Aid has been fur- 
nished by one congregation to a young 
man pursuing studies on the mainland. 
Notable success has crowned the effort in 
one community to reach all classes through 
the privileges of a gymnasium and swim- 
ming tank. 

In a few instances reports come of reno- 
vations and improvements in buildings, pro- 
viding thus for the comfort of worshippers. 
The recent years have chronicled so many 
improvements in parsonages and houses of 
worship, and the erection of so many new 
buildings, that some diminution in this 
respect seems natural. 
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It is to be regretted that the funds for the 
proposed new church building at Kalaupapa 
should not be forthcoming. The amount al- 
ready paid in, in small sums, and mainly 
from the Hawaiian churches, is now 
$2999.35, or about one-half the amount need- 
ed. As the present house of worship is in a 
very dilapidated condition, the speedy com- 
pletion of this fund is much to be desired. 

Steady advance is being made in improy- 
ing the quality of Sunday School teaching 
through the stimulus and training imparted 
by Sunday School Institutes held at every 
point in the territory easily accessible for 
groups of teachers. These Institutes are 
likewise sure to awaken the interest of some 
who have hitherto accepted no responsi- 
bility in this important branch of the 
Board’s work. 

It is gratifying to note that one more Ha- 
waiian minister, specially well-equipped, has 
been located in an important field, and that 
some men of promise are seriously con- 
sidering their duty to enter the ministry. 

The Bible School has a larger attendance 
than ever, and though the number is small, 
the men who are there fitting themselves 
for the ministry, are diligent in their work 
and give promise of large usefulness in the 
future. 

We note the enlarged service to the com- 
munity of our men in the field, both in the 
public discussion of themes of vital mo- 
ment to all classes, and through active par- 
ticipation in such organizations as the re- 
cent Civic Conference. ' 

Our Filipino Mission on Oahu is prosper- 
ing in the increased hold gained by our 
evangelist in his widely scattered parish. 
Nearly a score on one of our Oahu planta- 
tions have signified their desire to make 
public confession of Christ and to unite in 
church membership. Our evangelist now 
looks after the Filipinos in all the camps on 
three plantations besides conducting  ser- 
vices weekly at the Immigration Station. 
Our Filipino Mission on Oahu is growing on 
our hands, and needs another well-equipped 
man, and more money. 

On Kauai, our evangelist is making sub- 
stantial headway and a Filipino church will 
soon become necessary. 

Our evangelist to Spanish-speaking people 
has recently opened the Berean Mission on 
Vineyard Street, and the meetings have 
been thronged from the outset, the atten- 
dants being Spaniards, Porto Ricans, Fili- 
pinos, Russians, and Hawaiians, the _ ser- 
vices being partly in English and partly in 
Spanish. -One of our Bible School students 
is an efficient helper at this Mission. 

One of our Portuguese pastors has taken 
up editorial work, and another has returned 
to his former parish, and entered into his 
work with new zest and promise of in- 
creased usefulness. 

The plan proposed by the Secretary in 
his Annual Report, that each church mem- 
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In Honolulu Shops 


Friendly Hints to Christmas Buyers 


Gift furniture in mahogany. Nothing 
could be in better taste, nothing more practi- 
cal. What you buy, you buy for a lifetime. 
The latest styles are an echo from the days 
of our grandmothers. They are the things 
“worth while” that are never out of tune. 


J. Hopp & Co. Ltd. 


SSS Oe 
se ye oe 


Dolls, stuffed animals and handkerchiefs. 
Sounds Christmassy doesn’t it> N.S. Sachs 
Dry Goods Co. Ltd., is specializing in this 
line. There’s a wide variety from which to 
choose. 

It isn’t always convenient to put a pair of 
shoes in a Christmas stocking, but a shoe 
order takes but little space and is a most ac- 
ceptable gift. The order may be filled at 
the leisure of the recipient, thus insuring per- 
fect fit and entire satisfaction. The Manu- 
facturers Shoe Co. Ltd., introduced this 
clever scheme several years ago and it has 
steadily grown in popularity. Order blanks 
may be had at the store. 

Wicker furniture is ideal for the tropics. 
Light, cool and durable, it is adaptable eith- 
er to lanai or indoor furnishings. The finish- 
ing touch of harmony and comfort is in the 
upholstering. The Coyne Furnituer Co. will 
do this for you. 

If you are already wearing the “Mary 
Jane” patent turn sole, ankle tie, low heel 
shoe, comment is superfluous. If not a call 
at the Hawaii Shoe Co. Ltd. will convince 
you. All the craze on the mainland. 


O. Se ot 
me me ae 


Several years ago Honolulu folk heard a 
lecture on Japanese towels. Stories about 
their manufacture and use are full of interest. 
A great variety of articles suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts may be fashioned from bolts of 
the toweling material. Particularly attractive 
patterns have been imported for the holiday 
trade by the Japanese Bazaar, Fort St. 

To mainland friends perhaps nothing 
would appeal quite so much as a gift dis- 
tinctively Hawaiian. ‘“The Land of Aloha” 
has a ‘‘strong, deep charm’ whether one has 
been there or no. lLauhala and bamboo 
fans, basketry, mats, handkerchief cases, 
card cases, cocoanut fans, tapas, koa akuleles, 
calabashes, napkin rings, trays, etc.—all these 
are appropriate and all are to be found at 
the Hawaii and South Seas Curio store. As 
an accommodation to island customers this 
store will send goods on approval. 


He Me aM 
me me Me 


It is said that when Uncle Sam has the 
nightmare he sees microbes—thousands of 


Eh Ee RE NID 


them, all shapes and_ sizes, who pursue him 
wildly, turning deaf ears to his cries of 
terror. After one particularly harrow- 
ing experience of this kind, and before the 
cold sweat had ceased to drop from his brow, 
this venerable uncle of ours influenced the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission to stop the 
use of common drinking cups on all trains 
and boats. Quite recently the use of the 
roller towel was tabooed by the government. 
As usual Honolulu was not slow to fall in 
line. ‘To meet all demands, both public and 
private, the American-Hawaiian Paper Co. 
Ltd., has a big supply of individual towels 
and cups. 


Evening gowns by express! That’s the 
way B. F. Ehlers & Co. do things, and thus 
it happens that Honolulu women are privil- 
eged to wear creations ten days after they 
leave the hands of New York modistes. 
Ready to wear garments for all occasions 
are shown in great variety at this store. 
Sometimes it is hard to get as far as the 
second floor because of the bewildering array 
of pretty things down stairs, but it will repay 
you just for the satisfaction of knowing 
““what’s what’’ in clothes. 

A visit to the store of Wall & Dougherty 
disclosed a wide variety of holiday goods; 
charming little Maeterlinck Blue Birds at 50 
cents each, to diamond and platinum jewelry 
designed for fat pocketbooks and connoiss- 
eurs. Fascinating little vanity bags and hun- 
dreds of articles for my lady’s toilet cannot 
but bring delight to the heart of the Chris- 


mas shopper. 


Me ote aM 
Se ye 


“Once an eater always a patron’, is the 
slogan of the Sweet Shop. ‘This particu- 
larly applies to the special cakes, pies and 
candy for the holiday trade. There is 
enough to be done at the Christmas season 
without fussing in the kitchen. Place your 
order early and rest content. 

There never has been a people as inher- 
ently artistic as the Japanese. Every thing 
they make is charming, not only because it is 
the fruit of patience, but because of the 
wonderful conception of color and design. A 
big assortment of curio and fancy goods of 
all descriptions may be found at Sayegusa’s, 
Nuuanu St. 


2, 
we oe 


%, 
~ 
ee 


Fancy pickled fruits, plum pudding, nuts, 
candies and raisins,—these and other delica- 
cies for the Christmas table at Goeas’ 
Grocery. 

The care of books is a problem in Ha- 
waii. If you value your library place your 
books in Globe Wernicke cases. They are 
sectional—buy as you can. 

Pictures framed and unframed at the 
Honolulu Picture Framing & Supply Co. 
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This makes it possible to select hastily or to 
choose mat and frame at your leisure. Sepia 
tints of the world’s masterpieces. 

College posters, Hawaiian scenes, famous 
prints from all parts of the world; one could 
not ask for a better selection. They are all 
to be found at the Pacific Picture Framing 
Company. 


Hy te 0% 
ee eo 


Record breakers? You’d almost think so 
with forty thousand talking machine records 
in stock. They range from popular to 
classic. The largest stock of pianos in the 
city. Bergstrom Music Co. 


My ote 6% 
ee eo Me 


“Sensible Christmas’. What does that 
mean but the giving of useful gifts? Bath 
robes, smoking jackets, leather bags, are 
things men need and like. M. MclInerny 
Ltd., headquarters. 


O 


The problem of what to get for the men 
in your family will be easily solved by a 
visit to Silva’s Toggery Ltd. ‘This store is 
specializing for the first time this year in 
leather goods. The assortment includes 
comb and brush cases, handkerchief cases, 
collar boxes, manicure cases, purses, etc. 


Me oe 6% 
me Me ye 


“Like Mother used to make’’ without the 
fuss and worry. That’s true of several 
brands of mince-meats, plum puddings, cran- 
berry sauces, fruits and jellies carried by 
Henry May & Co. Order by telephone if 
you are too busy to shop in person. 


oy ote a 
ye we Me 


In their handsome new store Dimond & 
Co. Ltd. are offering five main lines of goods. 
Useful articles in silverware, crystal, china, 
art potteries and electric lamps are shown in 
splendid assortments at prices that suit. 

Make the kiddies glad with a Christmas 
tree! A fine assortment of tree ornaments 
may be found at the C. J. Day & Co. store 
together with an attractive line of dinner 
favors. These are special offerings. Staple 
lines include nuts, raisins, bon bons, mince 


meats, etc. Bs. WWE AW 


Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Dillingham left on the 
Manchuria November 11, having been called 
to Worchester, Mass., by the serious illness 
of Mr. Dillingham’s sister. 

Dr. D. Scudder was elected president of 
the Council of the Inter-Church Federation 
at the annual meeting of that organization 
held recently. The other officers elected 
were James Wakefield, vice-president; L. 
Tenny Peck, treasurer, and Lloyd R. Killam, 
secretary. 

% 

The index of general subjects treated 
in 1913 which should have appeared in 
this issue is held for January owing to 
lack of space. 
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PHECPRIEND 


December, 1913. 


Hawaii Cousins 


HE following extract from a print- 

ed letter written by Mr. Bingham, 
from Hartford, Conn., in 1841, gives a 
concise resume of mission work previous 
to this time. 

“* %* * God has graciously sustained 
us. He has sent forth to the 
pioneer successive and well appointed 
reinforcements, till our number has 
amounted to forty males and forty-three 
females, including the seaman’s chaplain 
and his lady. * * * With such encourage- 
ments and helps we have been enabled 
to toil on with little remission, through 
good and evil report, until we have seen 
an unwritten language reduced to form, 
and have seen the whole sacred volume 
translated into it, printed in an edition 
of 10,000 copies, and put into the hands 
of thousands of natives, now able 
through the efforts of their missionary 
teachers, to read it understandingly, and 
in some measure appreciate its value. 

“We have seen the Christian Sabbath 
established where it was unknown, and 
for years observed with great propriety. 
We have seen Christian marriage intro- 
duced, and protected by the civil arm, 
and made to take the place of an ex- 
tremely loose and destructive system; 
intemperance extensively checked and 
controlled, the government of the Islands 
greatly improved, wholesome written 
laws promulgated and executed with a 
good degree of regularity and energy; 
industry, agriculture and manufactures, 
in some degree promoted; and schools 
and churches established which if prop- 
erly sustained will prove a blessing to the 
nation. They need ample means for 
training up a native ministry, schoolmast- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, etc., for the nation. 

“In connection with the means em- 
ployed and the prayers offered both here 
and there, God has been pleased to pour 
out His spirit and add His rich blessing 
to the labor of our unworthy hands. He 
has wonderfully carried forward His 
own work in His own way through an 
instrumentality imperfect and inadequate 


indeed, but such as He in His sovereignty 
appears to have chosen, and graciously 
designed for His own sake to bless. Nine- 
teen churches have been established in 
the Sandwich Islands by our mission, 
and more than 21,000 of the natives 
gathered into them, where discipline is 
maintained with care, and where there 
appears to be a good degree of faith and 
piety, though there are many imperfec- 
tions, and doubtless much chaff, yet we 
trust a great multitude of chosen vessels 
ordained and prepared unto glory, in 
whose salvation heaven will rejoice, and 
Zion be glad. * * * “God has done great 
thitigs: for usr 7% Forte: elorious 
work done for the Sandwich Islands, not 
unto us, but unto God be the glory. * * * 
(To be continued ) 


He ate ot 
eo me Me 


DIGESDIOR TEE DSP ORGS: 
(Continued from page 284) 

ber of every one of our one hundred and 
four churches, should contribute $1.00 the 
current year to the Hawaiian Board, has 
received enthusiastic response. Our Jap- 
anese delegates to the Annual Conference 
were the first to formally adopt the sug- 
gestion and pledge themselves to this ef- 
fect. Since then some of our Hawaiian 
Churches have also undertaken to raise the 
desired amount. And while the Island 
Association meetings have been mainly held 
since September 30th, it is timely to re- 
port now that all four Associations have 
voted unanimously to recommend that the 
churches approve and adopt the plan. 

Progress toward self-support is being 
made all the time. Our Japanese Churches 
are thoroughly aroused to this obligation. 
Some steps in this direction are being dis- 
cussed among our Chinese constituents. 
The English speaking congregation at K, of 
P. Hall are also meeting all their running 
expenses, aside from salary of the preacher. 
This movement is timely and vital to the 
enlargement of our missionary operations; 
for as rapidly as money is released from 
present obligations, it can be turned to the 
promotion of new work. In this movement 


We invite inspection. 


cL IC EL @ ian.e walls © Sel alan ae 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


Jc FLOP Di SOW OG Vas 


185 KING STREET. 


@ SAV AVI TANS ONITOXITONITONITOXITOXITONIONIVOXIV@XI@XIVOXIV@XIVOXNITOXITOXITOXIYOXIYOXIVO\IVEXIVOXIYOXIVOXIVONIYON 


NQNIVENIYANI YONI /@Xil(@! 


— 


FT alll eee ella 
GO TO 


The Sweet Shop 


on HoTeLt STREET for the BEST 
MEALS IN TowN at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, Golden Pheasant or E] Camino 
Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
PT UTE TT TI SUT IT TTT TTT TTT 


Ge Y 


{H.R 


Tel. 2478. Box 961 


GIES IEIe 
COMET: 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAT & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 

Telephone 1184. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
Ings, Etc. 

12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 


PaO bOx2S00- Phone 3122 


NIRPUAULCO KL TD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 


December, 1913. 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Este 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street : : 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
Gd; pOsiuve,guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


SOOO OOOOODO OOOO OQOOOOOQOOQQOOOD 


Just 


PATS 
FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 


ODOODOGOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOO OOO ODOOD 


DRINK 


- Cascade 


Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


we trust there will be co-operation from our 
churches of every nationality. 

I have to report the death of Rev. Heze- 
kiah Manase, one of the early members of 
this Board, and of Rev, J. K. Kekahuna also 
formerly a member of this Board. These 
two men were the oldest Hawaiian min- 
isters, in point of ordination, one having 
been ordained in 1864, and the other in 1869. 

In some cases the aggressive work of our 
churches and settlements has suffered loss 
owing to changes in personnel, due to ab- 
sence of some workers on vacations, and 
unfilled vacancies. On the whole, however, 
there has been satisfactory progress in im- 
proved organization, multiplication of agen- 
cies, and increase in attendance. 

The quarter on which we have entered 
already, gives promise of increased effi- 
ciency and success in all departments of our 
work. Certain features of team work in 
promoting larger giving to the Board, open 
up new possibilities that will be more prop- 
erly dealt with in the digest for the closing 
quarter of the year. 


EVENTS. 

October. 
First civil service examinations for po- 
‘sitions in the police and fire depart- 
Mensa. Secretary of Territory Mott- 
Smith leaves for mainland on a much- 
needed vacation....... Attorney-General 
Thayer assumes the role of Acting Gov- 
ernor. 
Annual meeting Men’s League Central 
Union Church. Election of officers. 
Mrs. William I. Thomas of Chicago de- 
livered stirring address on “Civic and 
Social Advance in Chicago.” 
Army maneuvers end after ten days’ 
strenuous work. 
Local Japanese celebrate birthday of 
the new Emperor. 

November. 
Opening of Sunday School Conference. 
Interesting program for the week. 
Tammany Hall defeated in New York. 
President Wilson’s faction of the Demo- 
cratic party wins governoship. 
9. World-wide week of prayer in Y.M.C.A. 
circles begins today. 
Sale of Red Cross seals begins today... 
Rey. A. A. Ebersole, associate pastor of 
Central Union Church, returns from a 
five months’ vacation. 
Floating dry dock Hoolana christened 
and tested before a large gathering. 
First shipment of the 1914 sugar crop. 
Captain William R. Davis appointed 
head of Medical Examination Board for 
the examination of officers of Medical 
Corps. 
Meeting of committee of Inter-Church 
Federation, plan to strive to increase 
church attendance. 
Harvard 15, Yale 5, annual foot-ball 
game. 


22. 


ThesRegal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
tHE SHOE TPEHATZPROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 


1 RUSO SILK HOSE 
Men’s 


Cu Oscar 


REGAL SHOE STORE 
Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
COLT D. 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


ee 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
eee 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


C. J. DAY & CO. 


BLNESGROIGER RES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


Pion ER CooT AUN DT “SRE Bali 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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THE, BPREEND 


«LOVE 
oe ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. RITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H.:LOVE: 


ALF. Wihman &0o., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
| tot ot 


GOLD AND 
SILVERSMITHS. 
et ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolutu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 

Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 

eelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 

ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Seu Kim Ying 


PICTURE FRAMING IN KOA AND OTHER 
NATIVE WOODS. 


GLASS CUT TO ORDER. 
163 King St. P. O. Box 840. 


23. Annual convention of the Hawaiian 


Medical Association. 


MARRIAGES. 


Mist-MacGoun—At Puunene, Maui, October 
20, 1913, Herbert W. M. Mist and Miss 
Marguerite MacGoun. 

Williams-Rico—In San Francisco, California, 
November 8, 1913, John Brodie Williams 
and Miss Aldonza Rico. 

Doyle-Syms—In Honolulu, November 4, 1913, 
John Francis Doyle and Miss Emma 
Curtis Syms. 

McGrew-Restarick—In Honolulu, November 
11, 1918, Reynold McGrew and Miss 
Margaret Restarick. 

Nalle-Gilbert—In Honolulu, November 12, 
1913, Lt. William Nalle and Miss Lucy 
Gilbert. 


DEATHS. 


Knight—In Honolulu, October 27, 1913, Mrs. 
Ella Knight, aged 28 years. 

Smith—In Honolulu, November 1, 1913, Fred 
G. Smith, aged 37 years. 

Watkins—In Honolulu, November 2, 1913, 
Mrs. Blanche S. Watkins. 

Hoyt—In Honolulu, November 3, 1913, Mrs. 
Elsa Peterson Hoyt, aged 26 years. 

Moses—In Honolulu, November 5, 1913, Fred- 


erick Moses, Sr., of Hilo, aged 75 years. | 


Abreu—In Honolulu, November 6, 1913, 
Manuel D. Abreu. 

Parmalee—In Honolulu, November 14, 1913, 
Howard A. Parmalee, aged 66 years. 

Lane—In Honolulu, November 17, 1918, Mrs. 


Richard C. Lane, aged 36 years. 


ees 

YOKOHAMA 
SPS Cie 

BAN ame 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAI, Manager. 


The Baldwin Jlational Bank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


December, 1913 


PELOUBET’S NOTES and 
Cc. E. DAILY COMPAN- 
IONS for 1914 now on hand. 
Also a new assortment of Christ- 
mas cards and booklets. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD 
BOOK ROOMS, 


Cor. Merchant and Alakea. 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


Sd 


Singer Sewing Machine Go. 
». 5. PAXSON, Mer. 


& 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


J M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 
DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


LO allele ll 


= Honolulu Hat Co. 


36 Hotel St. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 


HATS 


Wholesale and Retail. 


P. O. Box 857. — Phone 1820 
000000 


fa em 
0 Reem 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and _ Bere- 


tania Streets. 

= 
} 
MW 

H 
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W. W. AHANA & 60., Ltd. 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


Clothes. Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
P. O. Box 986 { 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE STORE. 


Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 


& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


PRIENDS.-ON. THE 


MONTH. 


HOW TO CORRESPOND WITH YOUR 


THEM A COPY OF THE FRIEND EACH 


MAINLAND,—SEND 


08) 0a TT 
Elks Bldg. Tel. 1751 


Silva’s Toggery 
CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


FS he 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


Exclusive Milliner 


De Q| 
MISS POWER, 
Boston Building. 
aivaxtraxtratvextvenl | 


OERICE SUT rly CO. bid 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


Pee & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Ete: 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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: ut 2 e F R E N C H es 
4 Office hours: z MODERN LAUNDRY 5 
a aT = 

m QYtol2am,7to8pm & PLUMBER ie 3 
@ Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. = DYEING AND a 
z tat a : CLEANING : 
s TELEPHONE. 3743. . 214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 144 es WORKS a 
0000080000 | BO OOOOOCOCOOOOOOOERODOO@OOOoE IRE IE ORE SE RE SRE 


$£OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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TUMUT BHHEBBHEHHHHHHEE Ss 
| | | 
| Goeas jm E.R. BATH = 

B | 

w PLUMBER = 

Grocery 4/|™ Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- ™@ 

sd site Fire Station. a 

| td | Agent for the a 

“4 ee DOUGLAS CLOSET - 

| | 

mw Guaranteed against the annoyance of m 

I wasting water. = 

Lae i eee Cae tes Ig The house of Good Coffee BHEHHREBHRHHBHHHRHHEE SG 
The car without competition; ¢ and Tea such as Rajah, 


M.& J. Coffee and Ridg- 
ways Teas; also a full 
line of Fancy and Staple 
Groceries, and FANCY 
Creamery Butter. 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX. COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


: unquestionably the best car built 
© in America for the money today. 


2 Take a ride in it and convince 
yourself. 


Phone 4138 Excelsior Bldg., 


a Agents, a 
Hieetise rarse 
HONOLULU, T. H. ie 


| ‘HonotalaPictnreene Picture S. STEPHENSON | TONG “«« 


The | 
ms von Hamm-Young Co.,Ltd. 3 — J. £. GOEAS, mgr. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


e Stvle 
Framing & Supply HOUSE, SIGN AND 
aoe * ally y DECORATIVE N G Clothes 
p y Painting Le eee ee ade 
Bethel Street, near Hotel. ——— ety 
Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging , o Order 
CAE nO eel ; Graining and Polishing Tailor sey 
Developing, Printing and En- Wall Tinting and Frescoing 
larging a Specialty. Se Guaranteed 
Ree we EES 137 and 139 King Street. Ze OES eae 


School, Office & Photo Supplies. HONOLULU, T. H. 


Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 
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Wo Evewrak LEN D 


CARPENTER & eS REED ORGANS. 


2 Our Piano Line 
includes th 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 

SSreiter s:): 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also. the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
~® sole distributors 
for the _ Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


o 


NALTHER TABLETS. 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 

Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 

ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
lose may be increased to 2 or 38. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 


For Sale by 8. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohaia, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 
BY 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGN"'R 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck. etc. 
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We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


HAawaiian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 
Plate Glass, Employers’ 


Liebility, and Burglary /@ 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


FORGO GY ISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


TAILOR MADE 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


Cable. 


AT HONOLULU. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works : Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


the Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRADSSES;CHINAME UC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. #% #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #% #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAI, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


BK. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
csmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES, 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
louse in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 
BHHRHBHBHHHBHHEEEESE 


. S&W z 


Canned Goods 
Absolutely Pure. 


Puritan Creamery 
Butter 


Fresh by every steamer. 


Arenry May & Co., Ltd. 


Retail Telephone 1271. 
Wholesale Telephone 3471. 


* SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Dinnerware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us ‘The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.’’ 

The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Dimond & Go, Lid 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Selling Out Genuine Oriental 
Rugs and Real Laces. 
se 


A. & N. GIBARA. 
1128 Fort Street. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 

11KSs, 


Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HonoLu.u, T. H. 


HONOLULU, 


C BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co. Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R.:A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W.-R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
““Butterick”’ Patterns, ‘‘Delinea- 


tor” and all the ‘“Butterick’’ Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Go., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2258. 


